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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 

Paking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
•*-  purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalties  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 


time  is  ripe  for  trying  compulsory  unemploy- 
ment insurance  as  the  only  tested  device  for  re- 
ducing the  misery  and  poverty  that  follow  these  inevitable 
waves  of  industrial  unemployment."  So  says  The  New 
Republic  in  concluding  an  article  on  the  subject.  We  say 
now,  and  we  have  believed  for  a  long  time,  that  such 
papers  as  The  New  Republic,  despite  a  formidable  list 
of  contributors,  are  a  distinct  detriment  to  the  cause  of 
real  economic  progress.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
some  among  those  who  comprise  its  editorial  staff  —  Bruce 
Bliven,  for  example  —  is  not  perfectly  well  aware  that  it 
is  not  compulsory  unemployment  insurance  but  Justice 
that  provides  a  remedy  for  present  conditions,  and  that 
when  they  speak  of  the  "inevitable"  waves  of  unemploy- 
ment they  know  that  these  are  not  inevitable  at  all.  Or 
do  they  ? 

TTOW  much  longer  can  papers  like  The  New  Republic 
*•  •*-  conceal  from  their  readers  a  poverty  of  thought  in 
multitudinous  seas  of  words  ?  It  is  supposed  to  be  a 
very  radical  paper  because  it  says  a  kind  word  for  Soviet 
Russia  now  and  then  and  disapproves  of  imperialistic 
policies  in  Haiti  and  Nicaragua.  So  far  so  good.  But 
what  about  the  economic  situation  ?  We  believe  one  or 
more  of  the  editors  of  The  New  Republic  know.  Are 
they  lockjawed  by  the  management  as  one  of  them  was 
for  so  long  by  the  "capitalistic"  newspaper  for  which 
he  wrote.  In  a  word  are  the  editors  of  that  paper  free 
men  and  is  the  paper  itself  free  ?  Knowing  that  every 
metropolitan  newspaper  is  the  organ  of  some  economic 
or  financial  group,  we  are  impelled  to  ask  just  who  it  is 
that  The  New  Republic  represents  ? 


pHE  resources  of  the  English  vocabulary  are  a  con- 
venient refuge  from  the  more  obvious  explanations. 
We  have  spoken  of  this  before  and  we  continue  to  be  imp- 
pressed  by  the  expedients  that  language  supplies  to  the 
resourceful  who  would  dodge  the  plainer  but  incon- 
venient implications.  Andre  Maurois,  in  the  New  York 
Times,  is  the  latest  to  supply  us  with  a  fine  example 
which  we  commend  to  our  friends  of  The  New  Republic. 
He  says:  "Financial  and  industrial  crises  are,  above 
all,  psychological  phenomena  and  collective  neuroses." 
Repeat  that  to  the  man  who  is  looking  for  a  job! 


T3LEASE   do    not   laugh.     This     is    modern    thinking. 

-*-  There  are  tons  of  it.  It  is  to  be  found  in  hundreds  of 
magazine  articles  and  is  bound  up  in  books.  It  has 
earned  for  many  a  reputation  for  profoundity.  It  will 
be  looked  at  curiously  by  coming  generations,  much  as 
we  regard  the  strange  speculations  of  the  old  theologians, 
which  are  much  more  enlightening,  for  in  these  latter, 
despite  their  general  sterility,  glimpses  of  spiritual  truth 
are  discernable. 

"IT  7HAT  is  the  matter  ?  What  is  it  that  keeps  these 
*  •  writers  from  seeing  the  truth.  Or  do  they  see  it  ? 
The  earth  is  a  closed  reservoir.  The  stream  of  tribute 
that  goes  to  a  privileged  class  is  wrung  from  labor  in 
blood  and  tears.  The  poverty  and  destitution  are  due 
primarily  to  the  denial  of  access  to  the  earth.  And,  last 
of  all,  why  should  they  fail  to  see  the  efficacy  of  that 
remedy  that  would  open  the  great  natural  storehouse, 
lift  the  burden  from  the  shoulders  of  the  poor,  and  turn 
the  stream  of  economic  rent  into  the  public  treasury  ? 

FT  would  be  very  interesting  to  note  the  different  explana- 
-*•  tions  of  the  present  depression.  Such  a  collection 
would  furnish  a  curious  but  not  a  very  enlightening  array 
of  reasons,  weird,  distorted,  fantastic.  Some  are  merely 
inadequate,  like  the  following:  "The  fundamental  cause 
of  the  trouble  is  the  lack  of  new  enterprise  due  to  an  un- 
satisfactory market  for  capital  investment."  Thus  John 
Maynard  Keynes  in  the  Forum  for  January.  Mr.  Keynes 
is  an  international  authority  on  business  and  finance.  He 
talks  of  what  he  calls  "consumption  goods"  and  "cap- 
ital goods,"  the  first  being  those  which  satisfy  human 
wants  and  desires,  such  as  food  and  clothing.  "Capital 
goods"  are  those  which  are  used  to  promote  the  produc- 
tion of  other  goods,  such  as  raw  materials,  industrial 
machinery,  factory  buildings  and  the  like.  His  sugges- 
tion is  that  production  and  consumption  be  speeded  up 
by  the  great  central  banks  of  the  creditor  nations  joining 
together  in  a  concerted  attempt  to  restore  confidence 
to  what  the  calls  "the  international  long-term  market." 
The  slump  is  due,  according  to  Mr.  Keynes,  to  higher 
rates  to  lenders  than  it  is  possible  for  new  enterprises 
to  support.  Borrowers  as  well  as  lenders  have  been  at 
fault,  according  to  Mr.  Keynes,  for  they  have  encouraged 
lenders  to  expect  much  higher  rates  as  they  took  part  in 
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stock  exchange  booms,  or  sought  to  make  good  their 
losses  from  falling  prices. 

A  LITTLE  vague,  perhaps — very  much  so  as  an  ex- 
**•  planation,  for  it  seems  not  to  have  occured  to  him 
that  the  only  money  that  banks  can  lend  is  money  derived 
from  production,  that  the  failure  of  a  revival  of  industry 
does  not  lie  with  the  banks  but  must  be  traced  to  the 
sources  of  production.  He  makes  no  reference  to  tariffs. 
This  might  lead  him  directly  to  the  trail  where  the  land 
question  lies  only  partly  concealed.  But  the  trouble  with 
Mr.  Keynes  and  like  minded  observers  is  that  they  are 
concerned  with  symptoms  and  not  with  causes.  And  they 
move  these  symptoms  like  figures  on  a  chess  board,  plac- 
ing now  one  and  now  another  in  a  position  of  supposed 
advantage.  They  never  really  play  the  game  out  because 
of  the  missing  chess  men,  but  it  is  a  great  game  while  it 
lasts.  And  they  talk  of  banking  and  capital — which 
banks  of  course  do  not  supply — without  reference  to  the 
missing  chess  men,  Land,  Economic  Rent  and  Taxes. 

The  Secret  Is  Out 

TN  another  column  we  have  expressed  our  distrust  of 
•••  The  New  Republic  and  our  belief  that  it  serves  but 
poorly  the  cause  of  progressivism.  This  complaint  was 
based  chiefly  on  what  that  paper  has  refrained  from 
saying,  sins  of  omission  in  its  varied  preachments,  not 
definite  pronouncements  upon  which  we  could  comment. 

In  our  mild  but  long  continued  bewilderment  as  to 
what  this  periodical  stood  for,  if  it  stood  for  anything 
at  all,  we  earnestly  hoped  for  some  statement  of  policy 
that  might  go  a  little  ways  toward  reassuring  its  readers 
that  it  had  some  sort  of  programme  that  might  be  use- 
ful in  these  "times  of  hesitation"  and  general  muddle- 
ment. 

At  last  we  have  it  from  one  of  the  editors,  Edmund 
Wilson,  in  an  article  in  issue  of  Jan.  14,  entitled  "An 
Appeal  to  Progressives. "  Let  us  hope  that  there  are  few 
progressives  like  those  to  whom  this  appeal  is  addressed. 
This  article  is  featured  on  the  cover  with  a  running  head, 
"Should  American  radicals  take  communism  from  the 
communists  and  come  out  unreservedly  for  the  collective 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production?"  To  such  a  pass 
come  those  who  have  no  anchor  but  drift  with  the  drift- 
ing tide. 

We  are  told  that  the  liberalism  which  The  New  Republic 
has  stood  for  in  the  past  was  derived  primarily  from 
Herbert  Croly's  book,  "The  Promise  of  American  Life," 
written  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  Croly  offered  in 
this  book  "an  original  interpretation  of  American  history 
which  in  its  field  set  a  new  standard  of  realism."  So  says 
Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  no  doubt  important.  We  suppose 
that  we  need  some  realism  now  and  then. 

That  we  may  understand  just  what  we  are  to^ ex- 
pect from  this  new  declaration  of  policy  a  few  quo- 


tations   from    this    remarkable    article    may    be    given. 

"The  time  may  come,  Croly  tells  us,  when  the  fulfill- 
ment of  a  justifiable  democratic  purpose  may  demand 
the  limitation  of  certain  rights  to  which  the  Constitution 
affords  such  absolute  guarantees. "  This  is  quoted  approv- 
ingly, as  is  the  following: 

"What  was  needed  was  a  frank  confession  that  genuine 
democracy  meant  not  unlimited  freedom  but  a  sensible 
and  systematic  curtailiment  of  the  right  of  everybody  in 
the  interests  of  all." 

And  Mr.  Wilson  says  further  on:  "A  genuine  opposi- 
tion, must,  it  seems  to  me,  openly  confess  that  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  are  due  to 
be  supplanted  by  some  new  manifesto  and  some  new 
bill  of  rights. " 

We  would  remark  that  "A  systematic  curtailment  of 
the  rights  of  everybody  in  the  interests  of  all,"  has  been 
the  plea  and  defence  of  every  despotism  since  Nero.  But 
it  comes  curiously  from  the  mouth  of  a  "progressive." 
The  idea  that  democracy  demands  the  curtailment  of 
any  right  is  a  wholly  new  doctrine.  Of  course,  to  rush 
pell  mell  into  the  arms  of  communism  demands  that 
human  rights  along  with  property  rights  must  go  into 
the  discard. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  in  a  panic  and  the  article  is  a  wail.  He 
sees  the  present  system  crumbling.  He  thinks  the  alterna- 
tive is  communism.  He  is  mistaken — it  is  freedom.  Sal- 
vation lies  in  the  very  thing  he  denies — the  establishment 
of  human  rights,  the  contempt  for  which  the  French 
Assembly  told  us  was  responsible  for  most  of  the  ills  of 
mankind. 

Maybe  we  shall  embrace  communism.  But  Mr.  Wilson 
has  given  us  some  excellent  reason  why  we  should  not. 
He  tells  us  this  in  a  great  many  words  and  promises  to 
return  to  the  subject  in  a  future  number.  For  the  time 
being  we  leave  him  beside  the  Wailing  Wall. 

Henry  George  and 

The  Gladstones 

«A/TARY  GLADSTONE,  Her  Diaries  and  Letters," 
•*•''•*•  is  a  fascinating  book.  We  could  perhaps  have 
been  spared  the  somewhat  irritating  evaluations  of  her 
editor,  Lucy  Masterman.  Hereafter  we  shall  contend 
that  all  volumes  of  Letters  and  Diaries  appear  unedited 
(except  as  emendated)  and  printed  without  comment. 

This  book  is  intensely  interesting.  It  introduces  us 
again  to  nearly  all  the  great  Victorians,  and  Mary  Glad- 
stone's remarks  are  shrewd,  interpretative  and  revealing. 
We  can  pardon  the  wholly  unquestioning  admiration 
for  her  great  father  and  her  contempt  for  "Dizzy,"  senti- 
ments quite  natural  in  a  devoted  daughter,  whose  sym- 
pathies not  less  than  her  intellectual  qualities  are  wholly 
admirable. 

But  it  is  what  she  says  of  Henry  George  that  is  of  in- 
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terest  to  readers  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.    On  August  17, 
1883,  she  writes: 

Yesterday  I  began  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  supposed 
to  be  the  most  upsetting  book  of  the  age.  At  present 
Maggie  and  I  both  agree  with  it,  and  most  brilliantly 
written  it  is.  We  had  a  long  discussions.  He  (W.  E. 
Istone,  the  Prime  Minister)  is  reading  it,  too. 


Glads 


>n  September  6:  Finished  reading  "Progress  and 
Poverty"  with  feelings  of  deep  admiration — felt  des- 
perately impressed,  and  he  is  a  Christian. 

On  March  8,  1884,  she  writes: 

On  the  way  to  Town  Hall  for  George's  lecture.  At  first 
it  seemed  very  doubtful  whether  he  would  be  heard,  and 
he  was  not  well  or  up  to  the  mark.  Still,  on  the  whole, 
considering  the  audience  disagreed  with  him  and  were 
undergraduates,  his  fate  was  better  than  was  expected, 
and  certainly  he  has  a  good  deal  of  the  genius  of  oratory 
about  him,  and  sometimes  the  divine  spark— he  is  also 
a  man  possessed,  and  he  often  carried  one  away.  Ques- 
tions were  asked  him  of  all  kinds  at  the  end.  He  did  not 
flinch,  and  had  a  wonderful  way  of  leaping  to  his  feet 
and  answering  with  great  spirit  and  manliness. 

Again  she  writes: 

To  Trinity,  where  we  had  tea  with  Professor  Stuart, 
meeting  Mr.  Henry  George.  Professor  Stuart  boldly 
rushed  into  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  and  long  and  earnest 
and  keen  was  the  discussion  on  nationalizing  the  land, 
etc.  We  tried  our  very  utmost  to  convert  him,  but  alas! 
he  far  more  nearly  converted  us.  He  deeply  impressed 
us  with  his  earnestness,  conviction,  and  singleness  and 
height  of  aim.  I  don't  think  we  made  the  slightest  im- 
pression on  him,  and  he  was  very  quick  and  clear  in  argu- 
ment. Helen  and  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor  and  Mr.  Butler, 
and  the  son  of  Henry  George,  sat  mum  throughout.  I 

i  made  two  or  three  desperate  ventures,  and  got  red  as 
my  gown,  but  felt  crushed.  Perhaps  Professor  Stuart 

•.  hardly  stood  to  his  guns.  Walked  to  chapel  with  the  man, 
and  he  told  me  of  his  horrid  meeting  at  Oxford.  Mem. : 
.xird  Rayleigh  in  ante-chapel,  and  Henry  George.  We 
iined  with  Professor  Stuart;  also  present,  Nora  Sidgwick. 
Stories  only  at  first,  but  we  got  on  to  George 
md  luxuries,  and  long  and  earnest  was  the  discussion. 

Later  in  her  Diary  she  says: 

We  had,  over  tea,  a  conference  with  George;  Herbert 
.Gladstone),  and  Professor  Stuart,  chief  questioners  and 
examiners ;  Alfred  Lyttelton  listening  and  putting  in 
much  sympathizing  with  Mr.  George.  A  great  success, 
'or  they  much  liked  and  softened  towards  the  good  little 
nan;  and  as  to  Maggie,  she  was  converted.  On  the  whole, 
ic  stood  his  ground  well. 

That  the  subject  was  on  her  mind  is  revealed  later  by 
an  entry  in  which  she  tells  of  a  dinner  at  which  she  sat 
next  to  Alfred  Milner,  afterwards  Viscount  Milner,  and 
talked  of  Henry  George,  but  does  not  tell  us  what  was 
said.  A  dinner  in  London  a  few  days  later  found  her  seated 
with  James  Russell  Lowel  and  the  question  of  compensa- 
tion to  land  owners  was  brought  up.  Lowell  said  he  would 
not  have  been  in  favor  of  compensation  to  slave  owners 
DUt  thought  there  was  a  difference  in  kind  as  property 
Detween  slaves  and  land.  She  breaks  off,  as  she  frequently 


does,  with  some  girlish  irrelevance,  "He  was  a  kill-joy 
somehow  all  the  way  through.'  ' 

Of  Henry  George  she  says,  with  deep  feeling: 

"I  think  he  impressed  us  all  very  deeply,  and  even  if 
his  remedy  left  the  world  in  as  bad  a  condition  as  it  is 
now,  I  feel  unspeakable  admiration  for  the  man  who  is 
fighting  this  battle.  I  often  feel  that  we  have  no  business 
to  have  one  moment  of  peace  or  happiness  because  of 
the  intense  misery  around  us.  He  has  not  a  moment's 
rest  because  of  it  and  I  honor  and  revere  him  for  it.  " 

She  expresses  her  regret  at  the  behavior  of  the  Ox- 
ford students: 

"I  am  very  sorry  indeed  to  hear  how  disgraceful  had 
been  the  meeting  at  Oxford.  At  Cambridge,  though  they 
disagreed  with  him  utterly,  they  treated  him  with  cour- 
tesy. Arthur  Lyttelton  and  Prof.  Stuart  went  with  me, 
and  they  were  both  struck.  He  answered  questions  in 
such  a  spirited  way,  I  thought,  leaping  to  his  feet,  and 
sometimes  his  action  is  so  fine.  We  mean  to  tackle  him 
once  more." 

An  amusing  entry  is  the  following: 

"Some  one,  chaffing  Miss  Max  Muller,  asked  her 
whether  she  was  not  afraid  Mr.  George  would  run  off 
with  her  father's  forks  and  spoons,  she  answered,  No, 
since  her  father  had  paid  for  them  with  his  earnings  —  an 
answer  that  sounds  sufficiently  orthodox! 

How  explain,  in  view  of  the  interest  excited  by  the 
visit  of  Henry  George,  and  the  favorable  impression 
made  by  his  teachings  on  the  Prime  Minister's  favorite 
daughter,  that  the  only  reference  ever  made  in  Parlia- 
ment by  the  Great  Commoner  to  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
was  a  sneer? 


HHE  idea  of  a  gasoline  tax  to  pay  for  roads,  has  been 
-^     been  pushed  to  the  front     *     *     *     by  land  specu- 
lators to  avoid  paying     *     *     *     a  part  of  the  increased 
land  values  which  the  roads  create     *     *     * 

The  popular  political  slogan  is:     "When  in  doubt,  put 
a  tax  on  gasoline!"  —  Princeton,  N.  J.  Packet 

T  T  E  who  owns  more  land  than  is  necessary  for  him  to 
*-  -*-  feed  himself  and  his  family  is  not  only  a  party  to, 
but  is  to  blame  for  that  want  and  depravity  and  all  those 
miseries  from  which  the  masses  of  the  people  suffer. 

—  LEO  TOLSTOY. 

VERY  one  knows  very  well,  knows  without  a  doubt, 
with  all  his  being,  that  all  men  are  equal.  And,  at 
the  same  time,  he  sees  round  him  the  division  of  all  people 
into  two  castes;  the  one  laboring,  oppressed,  needy  and 
suffering;  and  the  other  —  idle,  oppressing,  living  in  lux- 
ury and  making  merry.  He  not  only  sees  this,  but  willy- 
nilly,  on  one  side  or  another,  he  takes  part  in  this  division 
of  people  which  is  rejected  by  his  conscience;  and  he  can- 
not fail  to  suffer  from  the  consciousness  of  such  a  con- 
tradition  and  from  his  participation  in  it. 

—  LEO  TOLSTOY 
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Georgism  and  the 

Mexican  Revolution 

PAPER   READ   AT   HENRY   GEORGE   CONGRESS, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  AND  WRITTEN  BY 

PROF.  R.  B.  BRINSMADE 

ClNCE  1910  the  United  States  has  been  deluged  with 
*•-'  a  flood  of  news  regarding  the  Mexican  revolution. 
As  this  "news,"  which  had  to  do  with  political,  economic 
and  social  changes,  has  usually  been  colored  for  partisan 
purposes,  it  should  be  labelled  rather  "propaganda"  and 
always  viewed  with  distrust  unless  it  can  be  verified 
from  original  sources.  In  response  to  a  request  from  your 
programme  committee,  I  venture  to  offer  a  little  of  this 
original  evidence,  which  I  have  been  able  to  garner  dur- 
ing a  continuous  residence,  since  1911,  in  both  urban  and 
rural  sections  of  several  Mexican  states. 

A  SERIES  OF  REVOLTS 

The  Revolution  began  in  the  winter  of  1910  and  within 
a  few  months  had  toppled  over  the  bronze  image,  with 
feet  of  clay,  which  had  been  worshipped  for  34  years. 
The  apostle  of  revolt,  Francisco  Madero,  was  eloquent 
and  honest  but  with  poor  judgments,  as  proved  by  his 
acceptance  of  the  national  presidency  when  he  had  no 
administrative  talent.  This  mistake  of  his  resulted  in 
constant  minor  revolts,  which  were  terminated  in  1913, 
by  his  betrayal  by  the  trusted  general,  Victoriano  Huerta 
who  then  became  president.  This  counter-revolution 
resulted  in  a  general  renewal  of  civil  war  and,  when 
Huerta  was  finally  ousted  himself  in  1914,  the  revolutionary 
leaders  Carranza,  Villa  and  Zapata,  soon  began  to  disagree 
and  fight  each  other.  However,  Carranza  was  cunning 
enough  to  obtain  his  recognition  by  the  U.  S.  in  1915  and 
to  adopt  a  new  national  constitution  at  Queretaro  in  1917 
under  which  he  became  President.  The  next  election  in 
1920  produced  the  usual  revolt,  when  Obregon  succeeded 
in  overthrowing  the  Carranza  government  and  seating 
himself  as  president,  after  he  had  first  reconciled  the  Vill- 
ista  and  Zapatista  factions  to  his  own  (Carranzista)  and 
stopped  the  civil  war  which  had  raged  destructively  for 
six  years.  The  next  election  in  1924  caused  the  revolt 
of  candidate  De  La  Huerta  which  was  unsuccessful,  as 
was  also  the  rebellion — last  year — of  candidate  Valen- 
zuela  for  the  "election"  which  took  place  this  spring. 
Meanwhile,  the  revolt  of  the  Cristeros  (Catholics)  broke  out 
in  the  West  and  was  active  from  1926  till  ended  by  the 
truce  of  last  year  between  Church  and  State. 

MONOPOLY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  DOMAIN 
An  American  from  Main  Street,  accustomed  to  judge 
things  from  his  local  standpoint,  would  imagine  that  some 
vital  principles  must  have  been  at  stake  (as  in  his  own 
Civil  War)  to  cause  all  the  slaughter  just  outlined.  But 
he  would  be  quite  wrong  and  might  be  easily  convinced 
of  his  mistake  by  a  perusal  of  H.  H.  Bancroft's  "  History 


of  Mexico,"  where  he  would  learn  that  such  turbulence  was 
the  normal  condition  of  independent  Mexico,  from  1811 
onward,  until  Porfirio  Diaz  seized  the  presidency,  as  a 
Rebel  general,  himself,  in  1876.  The  internal  tranquility 
maintained  for  34  years  during  the  Diaz  regime  was  the 
usual  thing  in  modern  white  Europe  but  a  freak  of  chance 
in  this  medieval  Amerindian'  land,  all  of  whose  prevailing 
conditions  favored  anarchy,  as  may  be  easily  shown.  At 
the  Conquest  in  1521,  the  Spaniards  found  here  an  Amer- 
indian population  of  Neolithic  men  living  in  the  middle 
stage  of  Barbarism,  a  cultural  stage  beyond  which  the  con- 
queror's ancestors  had  advanced  more  than  40  centuries 
previously ;  even  in  1910  only  10  per  cent  of  the  Mexican 
population  was  of  pure  white  blood.  Thus  Diaz  had  three 
contemporaneous  cultures;  the  modern  civilized  of  the 
larger  cities,  the  Medieval  civilized  of  the  small  towns, 
and  the  Barbarian  of  the  Indian  villages  and  egidos.  Next 
he  had  a  political  organization  which,  liberal  in  theory, 
had  been  imported  from  European  or  United  States  sources 
and  never  been  readjusted  to  suit  Mexican  society.  Finally 
Diaz  found  a  feudal  economic  organization,  with  scarcely 
any  middle  class  to  act  as  a  buffer  between  a  small  selfish 
aristocracy  of  hacendodos  (great  landlords)  and  an  illiterate 
and  poverty-stricken  proletariat.  Unfortunately,  Diaz 
rested  content  with  the  temporary  success  of  his  twin 
policies;  the  maintenance  of  internal  peace  and  encour- 
agement to  foreign  investors,  and  neglected  to  provide 
for  a  future  of  political  stability  when  his  own  senility  or 
death  would  leave  his  autocratic  centralized  administra- 
tion in  less  competent  hands.  This  inevitable  decline 
happened  indeed  during  his  last  decade  of  power,  for  the 
aging  dictator  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  gang  of  speculators, 
derisively  nicknamed  Cientificos  (scientists)  who  proceeded 
to  fill  their  pockets  from  rapacious  public  contracts  and 
from  new  factories  subsidized  by  a  protective  tariff;  also, 
they  got  concessions  monopolizing  the  remaining  national 
domain  for  a  song,  in  order  to  sell  them  to  foreign  companies. 
But  probably  the  most  profitable  of  all  these  political 
piracies  of  the  Cientifico  group  was  the  speculation  of 
colonias  (building  land  subdivisions)  of  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict, whose  population  was  rapidly  growing,  due  to  its 
being  the  site  of  many  of  the  new  factories  and  the  residence 
of  most  of  the  recipients  of  a  federal  budget,  whose  expendi- 
tures were  ever  more  concentrated  at  the  Capital.  Besides 
this  increase  of  population,  the  Cientifico  realtors  enjoyed 
two  financial  advantages,  undreamed  of  by  their  Ameri- 
can counterparts,  due  to  the  prevailing  system  of  urban 
taxation  inherited  from  medieval  Spain.  The  influential 
realtor  first  had  his  wild  land  urbanized  (with  streets, 
sewers  and  waterpipes)  at  the  expense  of  the  municipal 
treasury;  whose  funds,  usually  obtained  from  local  taxa- 
ion,  were  augmented,  whenever  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose, by  the  diversion  of  some  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
foreign  sale  of  national  bonds.  Then  the  law  allowed  a 
new  colonia  to  be  assessed  at  its  old  value,  as  wild  land, 
until  sold  to  some  victim  and  built  upon;  as  the  local 
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tax-rate  on  this  low  assessment  was  only  1  per  cent  an- 
nually, the  realtors  could  hold  large  areas  vacant,  indefi- 
nitely, at  a  trifling  expense  and  thus  maintain  a  land  monop- 
oly which  gave  them  often  a  gain  on  their  land,  when  sold, 
of  many  times  their  original  investment. 

The  final  collapse  of  the  Diaz  regime  was  caused  by  the 
weakness  of  the  national  army,  due  to  padded  payrolls, 
and  the  discontent  of  a  multitude  of  rural  Indians  who, 
having  been  impoverished  by  unbridled  landlordism, 
flocked  with  alacrity  to  the  rebel  standards. 

From  this  summary  of  the  Diaz  regime — which,  unjust 
as  it  was,  still  maintained  effectively  the  two  essentials 
of  civilized  government,  protection  to  life  and  property— I 
will  pass  to  outline  the  present  situation,  so  you  may  judge 
if  the  nation  has  been  in  any  way  adequately  compensated 
for  the  past  20  years  of  anarchy  with  its  wholesale  destruc- 
ion  of  people  and  things — a  destruction  which  has  mostly 
spared  the  big  cities  but  devastated  the  small  towns,  mines 
and  plantations.  The  Constitution  of  Queretaro,  which 
embodied  the  Carranzista  ideals,  has  now  been  the  supreme 
law  since  1917,  and,  though  too  long  a  document  to  here 
criticize  in  detail,  a  few  remarks  as  to  its  main  political 
and  economic  provisions  may  give  as  good  an  idea  of  the 
changes  due  to  the  Revolution  as  any  other  way. 


, 


ELECTION  FRAUDS  AND  POLITICAL 
CORRUPTION 


n  its  general  political  scheme,  the  constitution  is  the 
same  as  the  old  one  of  1857  which  formed  aunionof  sovereign 
states — each  with  a  legislature  of  two  houses  and  a  gover- 
nor— all  united  in  a  federation  with  a  president,  senate, 
house  and  supreme  Court,  as  at  Washington.  The  insti- 
tution of  universal  male  suffrage  was  also  reestablished, 
though  the  experience  of  60  years  had  shown  it  to  be  abso- 
lutely unsuited  to  Mexico.  Since  1857,  there  had  seldom 
occurred  a  change  of  presidents  without  preliminary  blood- 
shed, and  for  34  years  of  that  period  the  presidency  was 
occupied  by  one  man,  although  the  constitution  had  for- 
bidden reelection  after  one  four-year  term.  The  first 
essential  for  genuine  elections  are  competent  voters,  and 
when  60  per  cent  of  Mexican  "  voters  "  are  not  only  illiter- 
ate, but  too  stupid  or  cowardly  to  be  able  even  effectively 
to  prevent  frauds  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  who 
handle  the  ballot  boxes,  the  final  result  can  only  be  a 
burlesque  of  representative  government.  No  matter  how 
repugnant  the  officials  in  a  town  may  be  to  the  intelligent 
citizens,  it  is  impossible  for  the  latter  to  oust  them  by 
ballots,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  vast  majority  of 
nominal  voters  are  illiterate  Indians  who  sometimes  vote 
in  herds,  when  cajoled  by  cunning  demagogues,  but  usually 
refrain  from  voting  and  supinely  allow  their  names  to  be 
used  for  ballot-box  stuffing  by  the  officials. 

Until,  then,  the  right  of  suffrage  here  be  restricted  to  such 
citizens  as  have  both  literacy  to  comprehend  issues  and 
civic  courage  to  defend  the  purity  of  elections,  there  can 
be  no  change  in  the  present  form  of  government  which  is 


a  bureaucracy,  irresponsible  to  the  citizenry,  similar  to 
that  of  imperial  Russia,  with  the  difference  that  its  chief 
is  not  a  hereditary  czar  but  a  successful  general  or  one 
of  his  civilian  satellites.  For,  as  the  only  way  to  oust  the 
bureaucracy  in  power  is  by  bullets,  rather  than  ballots, 
it  is  clear  that  the  dominant  party  needs  a  soldier  to 
defend  it  and  that  the  opposition  must  have  another 
soldier  for  leader,  if  it  ever  expects  to  capture  the  existing 
government. 

While  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  Queretaro  constitu- 
ents were  sincere  in  their  support  of  unrestricted  suffrage 
(being  blind  adherents  of  Jacobin  equalitarian  doctrines 
which  were  long  ago  exploded  by  modern  anthropology 
and  ethnology,)  as  much  cannot  be  said  for  Carranza  (a 
former  national  senator  under  Diaz)  and  the  other  leaders, 
who  desired  nothing  better  than  a  new  military  despotism 
with  themselves  as  chiefs.  Subsequent  history  justified 
Carranza's  plans  and  he  enjoyed  three  more  years  of  un- 
bridled power,  as  "  constitutional  president,"  before  he 
met  the  usual  swift  death  of  Mexican  autocrats. 

COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION 

The  revolutionary  economic  articles  of  the  new  consti- 
tution are  Nos.  27  and  123;  the  former  treats  of  lands, 
the  latter  of  labor.  I  will  first  dispose  briefly  of  Art.  123 
leaving  the  other,  because  of  its  great  interest  for  Georgists, 
for  an  ampler  criticism. 

Art.  123  applies  syndicalistic  doctrines  to  all  classes  of 
labor,  from  intellectuals  down  to  domestic  servants  or 
muleteers.  Its  foundation  is  the  principle  of  compulsory 
arbitration  which  is  to  be  effected  by  juntas  (courts)  in 
every  town,  whose  members  are  to  be  elected  equally  by 
employers'  and  workmen's  associations,  with  an  odd  member 
appointed  by  the  government.  These  juntas  are  given 
power  not  only  to  enforce  the  labor-protective  clauses  of 
Art.  123,  but  to  fix  minimum  wage-rates  in  every  employ- 
ment and  to  decree  how  annual  profits  are  to  be  divided 
between  an  employer  and  his  workmen.  They  can  also 
pronounce  on  the  legality  of  strikes  and,  for  a  legal  strike, 
can  prohibit  the  employer  from  continuing  the  employ- 
ment of  non-strikers  or  hiring  new  hands  until  their  decision 
be  rendered.  If  the  decision  favors  the  strikers,  the  junta 
may  condemn  the  employer  to  re-employ  them  all  with  full 
pay  for  the  time  lost  during  the  controversy.  They  can 
also  decide  if  an  employee  has  been  dismissed  "  unjustly  " 
and  award  him  the  three  months  extra  pay  which  this 
article  allows  as  a  compensation  for  such  cases.  Such 
political  meddling  must  be  condemned  in  theory,  by  all 
Georgists,  as  it  denies  the  principle  of  freedom  for  both 
laborer  and  employer.  In  practice,  it  puts  every  employer 
at  the  mercy  of  the  local  junta  as  Art.  123  places  no  limit, 
except  the  caprice  of  its  members,  upon  its  power  of 
dominating  his  business.  In  Australia,  where  officials 
are  fairly  intelligent  and  honest,  compulsory  arbitration 
has  been  a  failure,  so  what  can  be  expected  as  things  are 
here?  The  net  results  of  Art.  123,  after  a  trial  of  13  years 
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in  some  places,  are  an  encouragement  of  extortion  and 
labor  monopolies  on  the  part  of  unions,  and  the  ruin  of 
many  enterprises  as  a  consequence  of  a  junta's  decisions. 

Instead  of  preventing  strikes,  this  system  tends  to  mul- 
tiply them  without  limit,  as  is  proved  by  recent  statistics 
which  record  88,648  strikes  in  the  five-year  period  from  1924  to 
1929  when  Art.  123  was  first  put  into  operation  every- 
where. This  is  indeed  a  record  for  a  small  population, 
with  few  enterprises  employing  much  labor,  and  goes  far 
to  explain  why  Mexico  is  now  generally  shunned  for  the 
location  of  new  factories  or  the  extension  of  old  ones. 
Besides,  Art.  123  forbids  an  employer  to  quit  work  without 
a  permit  from  the  junta  and,  as  the  permit  may  involve 
a  long  delay  to  secure,  this  regulation  may  mean  bank- 
ruptcy to  an  established  factory  or  mine  running  at  a  loss. 
The  worst  effects  for  labor  of  Art.  123  have  been  much 
alleviated,  till  recently,  by  an  immense  emigration  of  the 
unemployed  to  the  United  States.  In  brief,  the  radical 
syndicalism  of  Art.  123  is  an  importation,  essentially 
alien  to  domestic  customs;  moreover  it  tends  not  only 
to  incite  the  native  to  class-war,  but  it  aggravates  his 
industrial  defects  such  as  laziness,  indifference,  and  care- 
lessness, and  to  hinder  his  acquirement  of  the  discipline, 
responsibility  and  spirit  of  cooperation  which  are  essential 
to  efficient  factory  production. 

Art.  27  replaces  the  old  article,  containing  3  short  para- 
graphs, with  25  long  ones.  While  the  old  article  simply 
forbade  the  public  taking  of  private  property  without 
compensation  and  limited  rights  of  religious  and  civil 
corporations  to  hold  real  estate,  the  new  article  enters 
extensively  into  all  phases  of  landed  property  in  both 
principle  and  practice.  Of  its  many  provisions,  I  will 
here  only  discuss  the  principal  ones  dealing  with  land, 
water  and  subsoil  rights. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  LAND 

There  are  several  of  its  established  principles  which 
will  please  all  Georgists.  The  State  conserves  the  right 
to  regulate  the  use  of,  as  well  as  to  tax,  private  lands  and 
can  expropriate  them  for  any  public  use  on  paying  to  the 
holder  the  fiscal  value  plus  10  per  cent.  The  last  pro- 
vision prevents  the  extortion  of  the  government  by  land- 
lords, as  occurs  so  often  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
and  is  a  vital  safeguard  in  the  extensive  purchases  being 
conducted  to  carry  out  the  socialistic  programme  of 
the  universal  establishment  of  village  egidos  (commons). 
However,  as  this  programme  has  been  fully  discussed  in 
my  colleague  Rolland's  paper  entitled  "  The  Agrarian 
Problem  in  Mexico,"  I  will  not  further  mention  it  here. 

This  expropriation  clause  is  also  exactly  suited  to  the 
successful  application  of  the  Australian  system  for  the 
correct  self-assessment,  by  its  holders,  of  landed  property; 
as  any  undervalued  property  can  be  acquired  by  the  gov- 
ernment at  its  manifested  price  plus  10  per  cent.  With 
this  idea  in  mind,  a  bill  for  the  self-assessment  of  real 
estate  in  the  Federal  District  was  drawn  up  by  an  official 


commission  (which  included  the  writer),  in  1922,  but  it 
was  never  passed  into  law,  being  blocked  by  the  "  new  " 
Cientificos.  In  1917,  Carranza  was  requested  by  one 
of  his  aides,  a  Georgist,  to  have  inserted  in  the  constitu- 
tion a  clause  declaring:  "  Economic  rent  belongs  to  the 
nation  ";  but,  being  an  hacendado  himself,  Carranza 
refused  pointblank  on  the  pretext:  "  The  people  don't 
want  it." 

The  constitution  states  sound  Georgist  doctrine  when 
it  declares  all  federal  lakes  and  rivers  (including  practic- 
ally all  the  permanent  streams  of  the  country)  to  be  in- 
alienable national  property  which  can  only  be  exploited  by 
the  individual,  for  irrigation  or  powers  under,  leasehold 
titles.  This  principle  is  not  new,  being  an  inheritance  from 
Spain,  but  the  quoted  declaration  is  the  most  definite  and 
comprehensive  of  any  hitherto  made  in  Mexican  con- 
stitutions. A  small  national  annual  tax  for  the  use  of 
water  which  was  decreed  by  Carranza  in  1918,  at  the  writer's 
suggestion,  gives  the  Government  a  fiscal  weapon,  along 
with  its  strict  written  contracts  with  water  leasers,  to 
control  that  unbridled  speculation  and  monopoly  in  water 
rights  which  curses  many  other  countries,  including  the 
United  States. 

SUBSOIL  RIGHTS 

When  Art.  27  also  declares  all  subsoil  minerals  to  be 
inalienable  national  property,  it  is  merely  reaffirming  the 
famous  mining  code  of  1785  issued  by  the  Spanish  reformer, 
Charles  III.  Unfortunately,  Diaz's  satellite,  President 
Gonzales,  had  his  own  private  theory  of  subsoil  rights 
(his  hacienda  in  Coahuila  being  underlaid  by  a  coal  bed) 
so  he  told  the  Congress  of  1884  (as  usual  a  mere  rubber 
stamp  for  the  executive)  to  decree  a  new  mining  code, 
giving,  gratis,  all  non-metallic  mineral  rights  to  the  surface 
landlords.  This  gift  was  restated  in  the  Diaz  mining 
codes  of  1892  and  1909,  but  was  never  confirmed  by  a 
constitutional  amendment  as  legality  required.  Mean- 
while, foreign  explorers  had  struck  a  rich  oil  field,  for  the 
first  time  in  1902,  on  land  acquired  fromVera  Cruzhacen- 
dados  and,  before  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  had 
developed  a  large  production.  Thus  the  constitutional 
abrogation  in  1917  of  the  landlord's  control  of  non-metallic 
minerals  (as  decreed  by  the  mining  codes  of  1884,  1892 
and  1909)  aroused  at  once  a  clamor  in  Wall  Street,  where 
the  monopoly  of  several  million  hectares  of  Mexican  oil 
lands  had  been  used  as  the  basis  for  the  issue  of  floods  of 
watered  stock. 

This  clamor  became  a  terrific  din  in  1918,  when  Carranza 
issued  three  decrees  (at  the  writer's  suggestion)  assessing 
a  sizable  annual  areal  tax  against  all  oil  lands  and  com- 
manding their  holders  to  apply  for  federal  concessions  to 
their  property.  This  soon  resulted  in  the  enlistment  of 
the  United  States  department  as  special  agent  to  protect 
the  oil  "  rights  "  of  Wall  Street,  whose  alleged  wrongs 
thereafter  absorbed  at  Washington  all  the  attention  which 
had  much  better  been  spent  in  behalf  of  the  many  Ameri- 
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cans  who  had  been  genuine  instead  of  speculative,  suf- 
ferers from  the  Revolution.  The  latter  had  actually 
repudiated  2}/%  billion  pesos  of  Carranzista  money,  ruined 
the  state  banks  and  rural  mortgage  companies,  and  de- 
stroyed the  plants  of  countless  mines,  farms  and  factories 
to  the  vast  damage  and  often  ruin  of  their  foreign  owners, 
many  of  them  small  investors. 

As  a  concession  to  the  pressure  from  Washington, 
Obregon  in  1920  suspended  the  operation  of  the  oil  decrees 
of  1918  but  was  allowed  to  assess  heavy  taxes,  on  the  pro- 
duction and  export  of  oil,  without  protest.  Wall  Street 
seemed  not  to  mind  the  payment  of  such  taxes  but  became 
frantic  at  the  thought  of  the  smaller  areal  tax,  because  it 
established  the  dangerous  precedent  (for  foreign  land 
speculation)  of  the  public  ownership  of  the  oil-bearing 
subsoil. 

THE   PROGRAMME  OF  JUSTICE   DEFEATED 

In  1925,  the  Mexican  Bureau  of  Mines  drew  up  a  new  code 
to  regulate  mining  property  on  the  basis  of  the  public 
ownership  of  all  minerals  (non-metallic  as  well  as  metallic) 
instead  of  just  the  metals  as  prescribed  in  the  three  pre- 
vious codes.  This  was  a  harmonious,  scientific  plan  and 
carefully  guarded  all  legitimate  vested  interests.  But 
Wall  Street  wasn't  looking  for  justice  but  privileges,  so  it 
hired  an  ex-minister  of  finance  as  attorney,  who  soon 
found  means  to  detach  the  oil  section  from  the  mining 
code  and  to  persuade  a  complaisant  labor  minister  to 
make  a  special  oil  code,  for  his  clients,  which  was  issued 
in  December,  1925.  The  new  code  was  foolishly  liberal 
except  on  one  point — it  refused  to  give  Fee-simple  titles 
for  the  "  old  "  oil  lands  (leased  as  such  before  1917)  and 
offered  only  50-year  renewable  leaseholds. 

In  spite  of  more  pressure  from  Washington,  the  Govern- 
ment refused  to  budge  until  a  new  ambassador,  backed  by 
an  aggresive  personal  press  bureau,  arrived  on  the  scene 
in  October,  1927.  Inside  of  a  few  weeks,  this  Mercury 
of  the  modern  financial  Olympus  had  gained  undying  news- 
paper fame  by  accomplishing  the  "impossible"  and  securing 
an  amendment  to  the  new  code,  granting  fee-simple  titles 
to  the  same  old  oil  lands  which  plutocratic  Washington 
had  been  treating  as  a  casus-belli  since  1917. 

After  this  breach  in  the  theoretical  Georgist  wall  of  Mexi- 
can oil-land  legislation,  Wall  Street  began  to  get  busy 
on  the  practical  side  by  using  the  new  code  (of  its  own 
composing)  which  granted  30-year  renewable  concessions 
in  units  of  100,000  hect.  (360  square  miles)  for  classified, 
and  200,000  hect.  for  unclassified  oil  lands.  A  unit  could 
be  secured  by  depositing  55,000  pesos,  as  a  guarantee, 
and  thereafter  expending  100,000  pesos  annually  in  de- 
velopment. If  any  oil  were  found,  it  would  be  exempt 
from  the  production  and  export  taxes,  provided  it  were 
sold  in  Mexico.  As  the  code  did  not  limit  the  number 
of  such  huge  units  to  be  held  by  one  leaser,  here  evidently 
was  an  opportunity  which  monopolists  dream  about,  but 
seldom  encounter.  That  no  time  was  lost  in  materializing 


this  dream  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  within  a  year 
26,000,000  more  hect.  (about  one-eighth  of  the  national 
territory)  had  been  plastered  with  these  new  oil  conces- 
sions, besides  over  3,000,000  hect.  already  held  in  fee- 
simple. 

Having  thus  forestalled  any  possible  rivals,  by  monopo- 
lizing almost  all  Mexican  subsoil  of  any  petroleum  possi- 
bilities, and  diminished  their  Vera  Cruz  production  to  a 
plausible  minimum,  our  Jolly  Rogers  gathered  up  their 
surplus  well-rigs  and  set  sail  for  the  Spanish  Main  where, 
in  the  swamps  about  Lake  Maracaibo,  they  had  found  a 
new  oil  paradise,  where  no  reformers  dare  to  legislate  nor 
Georgists  break  in  and  tax. 

ALIENATION  OF  MINING  RESOURCES 
As  for  metal  mines,  the  old  Spanish  Code  required  each 
lease  to  be  worked  continuously,  most  of  the  year,  with 
a  specified  minimum  of  hands.  At  the  suggestion  of  Ameri- 
cans, this  labor  requirement  was  unwisely  abrogated  in  the 
Diaz  code  of  1892  in  favor  of  a  small  annual  pertenencia 
(areal)  tax.  In  consequence  I  found,  when  I  arrived  here 
in  1911,  that  all  mineral  outcrops  of  any  promise,  even 
in  remote  districts,  were  cornered  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  or  speculation  by  private  interests.  These 
paper  titles,  blocking  everywhere  the  beneficent  activity 
of  prospectors,  were  soon  blown  away  after  1915,  when 
the  Carranza  Bureau  of  Mines  had  raised  the  trifling  Diaz 
pertenencia-tax  to  a  figure  sufficiently  high  to  dislodge 
the  forestallers. 

The  new  mining  code  of  1926,  which  covers  all  minerals 
except  petroleum,  has  retained  a  small  pertenencia-tax, 
but  its  main  defence  against  forestalling  is  a  return  to  the 
ancient  requirement,  for  lease-titles,  of  a  minimum  quan- 
tity of  development  or  output.  As  in  all  previous  codes 
for  the  leasing  of  national  waters  or  subsoil,  a  lease  is 
deemed  a  public  utility  enjoying  the  right  of  eminent 
domain.  Since  some  of  the  new  Code's  provisions  have 
proved  impractical,  it  will  be  amended  this  winter.  How- 
ever, the  main  revenue  from  mining  here  has  never  been 
obtained  from  the  pertenencia-tax  (even  the  heavy  one 
of  1915)  but  from  a  levy  on  gross  output.  This  means 
that  a  miner  of  lean  ore  pays  the  same  tax  on  the  metal 
it  yields  as  one  who  works  a  bonanza — a  complete  negation 
of  Georgist  principles  which  prescribe  a  tax  on  the  net 
value  of  ore  in  the  ground. 

EXACTIONS  OF  THE  MEXICAN  TARIFF 

Regarding  the  protective  import-tariff,  already  men- 
tioned, its  result  has  been  similar  to  the  experience  of 
Russia  whose  artisans,  even  at  lower  wages,  lack  the 
inherited  social  discipline  and  industrial  ability  to  com- 
pete with  western  Europe.  There  are  many  new  factories, 
supported  by  the  tariff  crutches,  but  the  chief  conse- 
quence is  that  the  peasants,  who  compose  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  nation,  are  paying  more  for  a  worse  quality 
of  manufactures  with  little  hope  for  an  early  improvement. 
Instead  of  the  peasants,  whose  blood  won  the  Revolution, 
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being  relieved  of  the  tariff  burden,  by  their  victory  it  is 
now  much  heavier  than  before  on  most  articles  of  their 
clothing,  food  and  housing;  a  surprising  example  is  the 
duty  on  shoes  which  has  advanced  200  per  cent  since 
1914.  An  important  aid  to  this  counter-reform  has  been 
the  ominous  Art.  123  which  has  bred  a  school  of  selfish 
labor  leaders  which  looks  abroad  for  its  technique  and 
argues:  "  If  the  trade  unions  in  the  United  States  and 
Australia  find  it  profitable  to  back  their  employers  politic- 
ally and  share  the  loot  from  their  schemes,  of  mulcting 
the  morons  through  higher  tariffs,  why  shouldn't  we  do 
the  same  here?  " 

TAXES  FAVORING  LAND  SPECULATION 

Finally,  I  will  glance  at  the  effect  of  the  Revolution 
on  the  main  source  for  Cientifico  plunder,  land  speculation 
in  the  Federal  District.  On  reviewing  the  main  pro- 
visions of  the  latest  (1929)  tax  law,  I  find  all  the  old  legal 
aristocratic  European  devices,  for  diverting  public  wealth 
to  private  pockets,  in  full  operation.  House  property 
when  occupied  pays  a  local  predial  (real-estate)  and  sewer 
tax  of  12.7  per  cent  on  the  annual  rent;  but  if  unoccupied 
the  tax  is  reduced  50  per  cent,  thus  encouraging  house 
monopolies  for  raising  rents.  The  system  of  taxing  rent 
(rather  than  selling  value)  is  itself  a  scheme  for  encour- 
aging land  speculation,  by  enabling  valuable  lots  to  be 
held  cheaply  by  covering  them  with  shacks  leased  at  low 
rentals. 

In  1922  the  old  local  tax  rate  of  1  per  cent  on  vacant 
lots  was  raised  for  a  while  to  2  per  cent,  but  this  mistake 
was  soon  "  corrected  "  by  a  new  schedule  dividing  lots 
into  6  classes,  according  to  value,  with  a  different  tax-rate 
for  each  class.  While  the  first  class  (over  $75  a  square 
meter)  is  taxed  at  3  per  cent,  the  fifth  class  ($3  to  $8) 
pays  1  per  cent  and  the  sixth  class  (under  $3)  only  0.5 
per  cent.  Since  most  of  the  colonia  land  is  included  in 
the  last  two  classes,  the  value  of  the  "correction"  for  the 
Cientifico  speculators  is  evident.  Moreover,  the  assess- 
ment being  usually  only  50  per  cent  of  the  true  value  makes 
these  nominal  rates  really  double  the  real  ones.  A  further 
reduction  can  be  secured,  of  15  to  40  per  cent  of  these 
rates,  by  planting  a  vacant  lot  with  trees.  The  above 
local  rates  in  the  capital  (as  everywhere  else)  are  always 
increased  by  a  federal  tax  which  varies  from  year  to  year ; 
this  increase  is  now  20  per  cent  and  puts  the  total  rate  on 
house  rent  at  15.24  per  cent. 

The  writer  made  a  detailed  fiscal  investigation  in  1921 
of  the  Federal  District,  for  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  and 
later  published  his  report  entitled:  "  Catastro  Demo- 
cratico,"  in  the  "  Memorias  de  la  Sociedad  Cientifica 
Alzate,"  Vol.  45  for  1926;  a  copy  of  which  will  be  found 
in  any  of  the  world's  scientific  libraries.  This  report 
summarized  that  real  estate  was  paying  only  26  per  cent 
of  local  taxation  or  (if  50  per  cent  of  this  figure  be  sub- 
tracted for  the  tax  on  buildings)  that  land  values  were 
only  paying  13  per  cent  of  the  total.  Later,  in  1922, 


the  witer  worked  on  an  official  commission  which  drew 
up  a  complete  plan  for  the  gradual  shifting  of  the  tax- 
ation of  the  Federal  District  from  the  consuming  masses 
to  the  land  holders;  but  its  report  was  repudiated  and 
the  Diaz  system  has  continued  to  the  present,  as  the 
reviewed  law  of  1929  proves,  in  spite  of  two  decades  of 
"  popular  "  revolution. 

BLOCKING  REFORMS 

As  novices  in  Latin  intrigue,  you  could  never  guess 
the  why  of  such  ridiculous  self-contradictions  of  govern- 
ment, but  initiated  Mexicans  explain  the  mystery  as  follows : 
The  Cientifico  leaders  in  1911,  as  soon  as  they  surmised 
the  probable  fall  of  Diaz,  selected  some  of  their  bright 
young  disciples  (not  known  as  such  to  the  public)  as  "  The 
second  line  of  defence."  Later,  when  the  leaders  had  to 
flee  abroad,  their  disciples  remained  on  guard  to  "  join 
the  Revolution,"  and  soon  rose  to  such  political  promin- 
ence as  to  have  been  able  ever  since  (as  "  new  "  Cienti- 
ficos)  to  block  the  efforts  of  any  meddling  reformers  who 
might  try  to  disturb  the  vested  graft  of  their  exiled  friends 
as  publicly-subsidized  manufacturers  and  realtors. 

My  hasty  sketch  of  the  Mexican  revolution  may  perhaps 
seem  incredible  to  such  of  you  as  have  long  drunk  deep 
at  the  well  of  propaganda,  but,  before  voicing  your  doubts, 
remember  that:  "Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,"  and 
that  there  is  no  locality  where  that  old  adage  can  be  better 
demonstrated  than  in  this  queer  land  of  fantastic  happen- 
ings of  which  the  half  cannot  now  be  told. 


Mistakes  of  Ingersoll 


TN  that  unsettled  period  after  the  Civil  War,  Robert  G. 
*•  Ingersoll,  orator  and  agnostic,  did  as  much  as  any  other 
to  mould  and  direct  the  political  opinion  of  the  Nation. 
He  met  the  argument,  then  often  urged,  that  slave  labor 
would  bring  down  the  wages  of  free  labor  by  saying,  "  If 
I  belong  to  a  superior  race,  I  will  not  fear  the  competition 
of  an  inferior  race." 

Is  there  any  principle  or  proposition  less  in  need  of 
elaboration — less  open  to  dispute?  What,  indeed,  is  the 
use  of  being  intelligent  or  superior  if  you  can't  compete 
with  the  inferior?  What  is  the  test  or  proof  of  superior- 
ity? Without  doubt,  the  swimmer  who  comes  ashore 
after  the  race  is  won,  the  skipper  who  is  defeated  by  a  coat 
of  paint,  the  jockey  who  is  beaten  by  a  nose,  would  urge 
in  vain  the  claim  of  superiority. 

And  if  it  be  true  that  the  superior,  the  intelligent  and 
the  skillful  can  compete  without  fear  with  the  inferior, 
the  ignorant  and  the  unskillful,  we  have  completely  refuted, 
have  we  not,  the  propaganda  of  the  protectionist?  For 
have  they  not  always  claimed  that  a  protective  tariff 
was  necessary  because  intelligent  American  labor  could 
not  compete  with  the  unintelligent  pauper  labor  of  Europe? 

Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Ingersoll  was  always  a  pro- 
tectionist. He  must,  therefore,  have  believed  that  there 
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was  some  peculiar  ingredient  in  foreign  inferiority  that 
differentiated  it  from  American  inferiority  and  placed  the 
foreign  brand  in  such  a  favorable  position  that  it  could 
enter  into  competition  with  the  superior  labor  of  America 
and  excel  it  by  producing  the  same  goods  at  lower  cost 
or  better  goods  at  the  same  cost. 

Inferiority,  you  see,  was  not  to  be  feared  unless  it  was 
foreign  inferiority;  the  home  brand  could  be  grappled 
with  successfully  by  the  superior  class  in  the  country. 

If  the  South,  for  instance,  had  won  the  war  that  slavery 
caused,  the  principle  so  clearly  and  concisely  stated  by 
Ingersoll,  instead  of  operating  as  it  now  does  throughout 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  Nation,  would  have  been 
confined  within  the  boundaries  of  the  North  and  South 
respectively. 

I  would  rather  believe  such  a  conclusion  to  be  a  mistake 
of  Ingrsoll's  rather  than  to  think  that  a  principle  so 
fundamental  would  change  its  hue,  chameleon-like,  on 
the  result  of  a  war  or  on  the  crossing  of  an  artificial  bound- 
ary line. 

Again,  in  what  he  called  a  "Lay  Sermon"  delivered  in 
New  York  in  1886,  Ingersoll  expressed  opinions  that  should 
lead  one  inevitably  to  the  acceptance  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  Single  Tax,  and  yet  he  was  unwilling  to  acknowledge 
any  such  doctrine.  Here  is  what  he  said:  "There  is 
something  wrong  in  a  government  where  they  who  do  the 
most  have  the  least.  There  is  something  wrong  when 
honesty  wears  a  rag  and  rascality  a  robe.'L^*' 

Then  he  puts  his  finger  squarely  on  the  tnsmble:— "  No 
man  should  be  allowed  to  own  any  land  that  I\e  does  not 
use.  Everybody  knows  that — I  do  not  care  whether  he 
lias  thousands  or  millions.  I  have  owned  a  gr&at  deal 
of  land  but  I  know  just  as  well  as  I  know  I  am  living  that 
I  should  not  be  allowed  to  have  it  unless  I  use  it."  \ 

Continuing,  he  says:  "  Now,  the  land  belongs  to  the 
children  of  Nature.  Nature  invites  into  this  world  every 
babe  that  is  born.  And  what  would  you  think  of  me, 
for  instance,  tonight,  if  I  had  invited  you  here — nobody 
had  charged  you  anything,  but  you  had  been  invited — 
and  when  you  got  here  you  had  found  one  man  pretending 
to  occupy  a  hundred  seats,  another  fifty,  and  another 
seventy-five,  and  thereupon  you  were  compelled  to 
stand — what  would  you  think  of  the  invitation?  It  seems 
to  me  that  every  child  of  Nature  is  entitled  to  his  share  of 
the  land,  and  that  he  should  not  be  compelled  to  beg  the 
privilege  to  work  the  soil  of  a  babe  that  happened  to  be 
born  before  him.  And  why  do  I  say  this?  Because  it  is 
not  to  our  interest  to  have  a  few  landlords  and  millions  of 
tenants." 

Splendid.  No  one  can  find  fault  with  that.  If  words 
mean  anything,  Ingersoll's  doctrine  was — and  it's  my 
doctrine,  too — that  a  child  born  into  the  world  must  not 
be  at  a  disadvantage  so  far  as  the  land  is  concerned  be- 
cause others  were  born  before  it;  that  the  earth — the  store- 
house of  all  wealth — is  the  provision  that  Nature  made 
for  all  just  as  the  manna  that  fell  from  heaven  was  the 


provision  that  Jehovah  made  for  all  the  Isrealites  when 
Moses  led  them  on  that  march  of  forty  years  through  the 
wilderness  and  out  of  a  certain  kind  of  bondage. 

Then,  as  though  he  had  forgotten  the  foregoing  or  was 
unconscious  of  its  meaning,  Ingersoll  proceeds:  "  I  do 
not  want  to  take,  and  I  would  not  take,  an  inch  of  land 
from  any  human  being  that  belonged  to  him.  If  we  ever 
take  it,  we  must  pay  for  it — condemn  it  and  take  it — do 
not  rob  anybody. " 

Is  it  possible  to  harmonize  this  last  paragraph  with  what 
has  gone  before?  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  Ingersoll  has 
contradicted  himself  in  succeeding  sentences.  He  takes 
on  this  subject  both  sides  of  the  question.  He  affirms 
and  denies.  So  he  must  be  at  least  fifty  per  cent 
mistaken. 

Either  the  ones  who  came  early  in  response  to  his  in- 
vitation had  a  right  to  monopolize  the  seats  as  they  claimed 
to  the  disadvantage  of  those  who  came  later,  or  they  did 
not  have  the  right.  If  they  didn't  have  the  right  to  more 
seats  than  they  could  use,  their  claim  was  false  and  it's 
folly  to  suggest  that  they  be  paid  to  surrender  such  a  claim. 
To  pay  them  is  to  acknowledge  their  title. 

So,  either  the  land  belongs  to  the  children  of  Nature  or 
it  doesn't.  If  it  doesn't,  we  should  pay  the  price  of  the 
ones  who  are  monopolizing  it  if  we  want  to  use  it.  This 
means  that  we  must  humbly  beg  the  privilege  to  work  the 
soil  of  the  babes  who  are  holding  it  on  such  terms  as  they 
may  specify.  Their  terms  become  increasingly  oppressive 
as  land  is  taken  up  until  as  now,  we  are  compelled  to  give 
about  everything  we  have  for  the  privilege  to  work  the 
land  that  Nature  gave.  Under  this  principle,  labor  is 
enslaved  and  work  is  everywhere  regarded  as  a  curse; 
idleness  is  respectable;  those  who  toil  most  get  the  least; 
millions,  plundered  and  discouraged,  turn  to  crime;  the 
President  appoints  a  crime  commission  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  wide-spread  disrespect  for  law,  and  a  civilization 
such  as  we  now  have  is  produced— the  necessary  and 
natural  result  of  such  a  theory. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  land  belongs  to  the  children 
of  Nature,  as  Ingersoll  stated,  all  have  the  right  to  use  it 
on  equal  terms,  and  so  long  as  there  is  idle  land  there 
need  be  no  idle  men.  There  is  ever  present  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  and  to  obtain  the  full  reward  of  the  effort 
exerted.  The  means  of  a  livelihood  being  within  the  reach 
of  all,  want  and  the  fear  of  want  is  done  away  with  and 
man  is  economically  free.  And  economic  freedom  is  the 
basis  of  all  other  forms  of  freedom. 

Ingersoll  proved  conclusively  that  his  thought  on  this 
subject  was  ill-considered  and  merely  impromptu  when 
he  said  that  the  land  belonged  to  the  children  of  Nature, 
but  in  order  to  get  it  they  should  pay  the  price  exacted 
by  the  land  monopolist.  This  is  as  though  he  were  to 
say  it  doesn't  belong  to  them  at  all.  To  pay  the  price 
exacted  is  to  recognize  the  soundness  of  the  title  of  the 
monopolist.  How  did  he  get  the  land,  anyway?  Did 
he  make  it?  Can  he  trace  his  title  to  the  maker?  Of 
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course  not.     It  is  quite  evident  that  force  and  not  justice 
is  the  basis  of  his  claim  of  ownership. 

If  it  is  finally  determined  that  the  children  of  Nature 
are  the  rightful  owners  of  the  land,  as  Ingersoll  said  they 
were,  this  change  in  the  theory  of  land  tenure  would  be 
prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  none  except  those  holding  land 
unused,  hoping  to  reap  the  harvest  that  belongs  to  others. 

— JAMES  EUGENE  OLIVER 

Where  Voltaire  Stood 

DURING  the  reign  of  Louis  XV  there  arose  in  France  a 
group  of  economic  students,  who  were  later  called 
"physiocrats",  and  who  had  advanced  ideas  on  political  econ- 
omy. They  antedated  Adam  Smith  as  free  traders  and  Henry 
George  as  Single  Taxers.  Like  modern  advocates  of  the 
same  ideas  they  were  misunderstood  and  one  of  those  who 
misunderstood  their  doctrines  was  Voltaire.  He  satirized 
what  he  erroneously  supposed  to  be  their  proposal  in  his 
"Man  of  Forty  Crowns",  which  was  a  forerunner  of  the 
modern  objection  to  the  Single  Tax  wherein  there  is  pre- 
sented a  millionaire  ''who  owns  no  land"  and  whose  for- 
tune is  all  invested  in  securities  and  a  farmer  "who  owns 
nothing  but  land".  Voltaire  overlooked  that  the  mill- 
ionaire's securities  are  but  title  deeds  to  or  liens  upon 
valuable  land  while  the  farmer's  land  has  litt.e  or  no  value 
aside  from  improvements.  Perhaps  the  physiocrats  failed 
themselves  to  make  this  as  clear  as  they  should.  But 
Voltaire  was  a  wise  man  and  consequently  was  not  averse 
to  changing  his  mind.  He  did  so  in  this  case.  This  is  a 
fact  not  stated  in  Professor  E.  R.  A.  Seligman's  use  of  this 
satire  as  a  refutation  of  modern  Single  Tax  arguments, 
nor  is  it  mentioned  in  the  tract  issued  by  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  which  follows  Selig- 
man's example. 

Voltaire  made  clear  his  change  of  view  when  the  landed 
gentry  of  France  and  their  sycophants,  the  Babbits  of 
that  day,  made  war  on  Turgot,  the  physiocratic  Finance 
Minister  who  established  free  trade  in  grain,  abolished 
forced  labor  on  the  public  roads,  recommended  taxing 
land  values  to  pay  for  road  improvements  and,  the  landed 
interests  feared,  was  about  to  put  into  effect  the  Single 
Tax  advocated  by  the  physiocrats  after  abolishing  the 
local  tariffs.  Voltaire  came  to  Turgot 's  aid  with  a  pam- 
phlet in  defense  of  his  views.  It  must  have  been  unan- 
swerable for  the  parlement  of  Paris  suppressed  it.  Tur- 
got was  dismissed  and  on  hearing  of  this  Voltaire  wrote: 

"I  have  nothing  but  death  to  look  forward  to  since  M. 
Turgot  is  out  of  office.  The  thunderbolt  has  blasted  my 
brain  and  my  heart." 

This  was  more  than  mere  rhetoric.  He  died  shortly 
afterward.  Undoubtedly  he  recognized  the  calamity  to 
France  involved  in  the  loss  of  opportunity  to  put  in  effect 
the  principles  he  had  once  satirized.. 

— SAMUEL   DANZIGER. 


Our  Australian  Letter 

TWO  economic  missions,  one  invited  by  a  Nationalist 
and  the  other  by  a  Labor  Government,  have  visited 
Australia  from  high  financial  and  industrial  circles  in  Eng- 
land, have  examined  into  our  condition,  and  have  pro- 
nounced what  is  practically  the  same  verdict,  namely, 
that  national  bankruptcy  can  only  be  averted  by  a  com- 
plete change  of  system.  A  few  figures  will  disclose  what 
our  financial  position  really  is.  According  to  the  latest 
figures  just  issued  we  owe  over  a  billion  pounds  sterling — 
£1,100,598,000  to  be  precise — on  account  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  States,  on  which  we  pay  interest  amounting 
to  over  £55,000,000  every  year,  with  the  rate  of  interest 
continually  increasing.  Our  budgets  both  commonwealth 
and  State  show  a  deficit  every  year,  there  are  only  a  trifle 
over  6,000,000  people  to  bear  the  burden,  and  oversea 
financiers  have  refused  to  lend  us  any  more  till  our  credit 
is  restored.  Both  Commonwealth  and  State  Govern- 
ments in  a  panic  have  resolved  to  make  their  future  bud- 
gets balance;  they  are  decreasing  expenditure  in  every 
direction,  public  works  are  being  abandoned,  salaries 
and  wages  are  coming  down  with  a  rush,  and  everything 
but  the  right  thing  is  about  to  be  done  to  put  our  house 
in  order  and  restore  our  credit.  No  competent  person 
who  has  watched  our  policy  in  the  past  is  surprised  at 
what  has  happened.  The  only  surprise  is  that  Austra- 
lia has  not  broken  down  long  before.  For  her  position 
is  utterly  unsound. 

Australia  is  like  a  pyramid  resting  on  a  three-cornered 
foundation — Protection,  Land  Monopoly,  and  Artificial 
Wages —  each  of  which  is  morally  inequitable  and  there- 
fore economically  unsound.  While  drastic  reductions 
are  good  in  their  way  they  are  only  palliatives  at  the  best 
and  our  position  can  never  be  wholly  retrieved  so  long  as 
our  foundations  are  unsound.  The  Labor  Party — or  at 
any  rate  the  Industrial  and  Trade  Union  section  of  it- 
denounces  any  reduction  in  wages  so  long  as  the  present 
high  rate  of  interest  is  still  paid.  Some  even  go  so  far 
as  to  advocate  the  repudiation  of  the  immense  debt  we 
incurred  for  carrying  on  the  war,  As  if  war  debts  were 
in  a  water  tight  compartment  all  by  themselves  and 
could  be  dealt  with  apart  from  other  debts,  which  econo- 
mists tell  us  they  can't.  The  principle  at  stake  is  the 
same.  If  you  repudiate  one  you  must  repudiate  the  oth 


WHAT  IS  WANTED 


What  is  wanted  is  not  repudiation  of  the  war  debt  but 
the  repudiation  of  false  principles,  of  the  rotten  founda- 
tion on  which  our  policy  has  been  hitherto  reared.  Let 
us  consider  for  a  moment  what  these  rotten  foundations 
are.  I:  In  the  first  place,  Protection,  which  is  the  pet 
hobby  of  the  Labor  Party  as  it  is  the  fetish  of  them  all, 
is  the  compulsory  enrichment  of  one  section  of  the  com- 
munity at  the  expense  of  the  primary  producers  and  the 
rest  of  the  community.  This  is  manifestly  unfair  to  the 
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primary  producers  whom  it  overloads  with  burdens  to 
such  an  extent  that  few  can  profitably  export  their  pro- 
duce, so  that,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  more  they 
produce  the  more  they  lose.  II.  In  the  second  place 
Land  Monopoly  is  encouraged  by  the  existing  system  of 
land  value  taxation,  under  which  one  section  of  the  com- 
munity— supposed  to  be  the  workers — is  exempted  from 
federal  land  taxation,  while  all  the  other  sections  are  super- 
taxed.  This  again  is  manifestly  unfair.  Like  protection 
it  is  supported  by  all  the  political  parties,  on  the  mistaken 
assumption  that  it  promotes  the  abolition  of  large  estates. 
According  to  figures  recently  published  in  the  Sydney 
Morning  Herald  it  appears  that  there  were  80,065  rural 
holdings  in  1920-1  as  against  78,380  in  1926-7  while  the 
acreage  was  about  the  same,  namely,  172,795,213  in  the 
former  year  as  against  172,795,213  in  the  latter,  show- 
ing that  the  number  of  rural  holdings  had  increased  in- 
stead of  diminished  during  the  period  named,  while  their 
value  was  scarcely  different.  But  while  the  expedient 
has  failed  in  what  was  considered  its  good  object  it  has 
vastly  increased  the  evils  of  land  monopoly,  and  made 
it  almost  impossible  for  would-be  settlers  to  obtain  access 
to  land  on  reasonable  terms.  III.  In  the  third  place, 
the  system  of  industrial  arbitration,  under  which  wages 
are  based  not  on  what  an  industry  produces  but  on  the 
supposed  requirements  of  the  workers,  is  self-evidently 
unsound,  and  has  had  as  much  to  do  as  the  other  two  in- 
equitable principles  in  bringing  about  the  unfortunate 
position  in  which  Australia  finds  herself  today. 

Australia  can  only  be  restored  to  a  condition  of  health 
by  laying  her  foundations  on  principles  that  are  morally 
equitable  and  economically  sound — by  substituting  free- 
dom of  exchange  for  tariff  restriction;  by  introducing 
freedom  of  production  through  the  uniform  appropriation 
of  land  values  irrespective  of  improvements;  and  by  a 
system  of  wages  boards  composed  of  an  equal  number 
of  employers  and  employees,  who  will  fix  the  wages  of 
every  industry  on  the  basis  of  what  it  can  afford  to  pay. 
Make  our  foundations  right  and  the  superstructure, 
which  is  now  tottering  to  the  ground,  will  be  right  too. 
We  will  have  no  difficulty  in  balancing  our  budgets,  and 
there  need  not  be  a  single  man  or  woman  unemployed. 

WHAT  PEOPLE  THINK. 

It  is  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  read  what  people 
generally  think  of  the  existing  financial  crisis.  A  recent 
issue  of  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald  contained  so  many 
expressions  of  opinion  from  different  quarters  that  I 
thought  a  brief  summary  of  the  more  important  of  them 
would  do  good.  In  the  first  place,  as  showing  the  view 
of  organized  labor,  the  Interstate  Conference  of  the  Aus- 
tralasian Council  of  Trades  Unions  adopted  the  report 
prepared  by  a  sub-committee  recommending  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  by  the  federal  government  for  a 
credit  fund  of  £20,000,000  for  industry,  that  the  Loan 
Council  (which  pooled  and  limited  the  borrowing  powers 


of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  different  States) 
should  be  abolished  and  its  recommendations  annulled, 
that  there  should  be  a  general  reduction  in  interest  charges, 
that  negotiations  should  be  opened  with  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  readjust  Australia's  war  debt,  and  that,  if 
these  recommendations  were  not  satisfactorily  carried 
out,  a  Conference  of  all  the  Unions  should  be  called  to 
take  some  compulsory  action  (apparently  in  the  nature 
of  a  general  strike.) 

That  these  views  are  also  held  by  a  large  number  of 
Laboritcs,  at  any  rate  in  New  South  Wales,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  they  were  partly  embodied  by 
Mr.  Lang  in  his  recent  policy  speech,  when  he  was  pro- 
fuse in  his  promises  of  what  he  would  do  if  the  Loan  Coun- 
cil were  repudiated  and  he  could  borrow  money  in  the 
State  for  the  solution  of  the  unemployed  problem  by  the 
construction  of  public  works.  That  the  problem  can  be 
solved  by  the  easy  method  of  further  borrowing  is  ex- 
tremely questionable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  banks 
refuse  to  grant  any  more  loans  till  our  budgets  are  bal- 
anced and  our  credit  is  restored.  The  position  is  rend- 
ered all  the  more  difficult  by  the  frequently  pronounced 
view  in  Labor  circles  that  the  unemployed,  whether  com- 
petent or  no,  shall  be  paid  Trade  Union  rates.  Every- 
one deprecates  the  tremendous  interest  that  is  being  paid 
for  loans,  whether  on  account  of  the  war  or  otherwise, 
but  the  rate  is  determined  by  well  known  economic  laws 
and,  however  great  the  strain  of  paying  that  interest, 
the  strain  which  would  result  from  refusing  to  pay  it 
would  be  more  serious  still,  and  would  destroy  whatever 
hope  we  now  have  of  raising  future  loans.  Under  exist- 
ing conditions  Mr.  Lang's  proposal  to  get  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty by  raising  more  loans  would  be  frustrated  by  the 
extra  heavy  interest  which  would  be  demanded  now  that 
the  risk  of  future  repudiation  has  to  be  met. 

"MOONSHINE  AND  NONSENSE!" 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  alleged  by  the  committee, 
whose  report  was  adopted  by  the  A.  L.  P.,  for  asking  the 
British  Government  to  readjust  our  war  debts  was  that 
all  the  Dominions,  with  the  exception  of  Australia,  had  a 
large  proportion  of  their  war  expenses  paid  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government.  This  has  since  been  catagorically  de- 
nied so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  which  is  officially 
stated  to  have  paid  every  penny  of  the  expenses,  so  that 
to  ask  Britain  to  bear  any  part  of  our  war  expenses  at 
this  or  any  other  stage  would  be  a  gross  reflection  on  our- 
selves, and  would  be  an  attempt  to  place  an  additional 
burden  on  the  British  taxpayers  which  they  are  quite 
unable  to  bear.  Fortunately  for  Australia  the  Labor 
Government  at  the  head  of  Australia  has  a  backbone  of 
its  own,  and  refuses  "to  accept  dictation  from  either  the 
A.  C.  T.  U.  Congress  or  the  A.  L.  P.  Conferences  which 
have  lately  endeavored  to  mould  the  policy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government."  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  "pious  as- 
pirations" of  these  bodies  stand  not  the  least  chance  of 
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influencing  the  acting  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Fenton)  in  the 
discharge  of  his  arduous  task.  In  the  adjoining  State  of 
Victoria  a  Conference  of  the  A.  L.  P.  declared  that  the 
present  financial  stringency  was  manipulated  by  the  finan- 
cial interests,  whereupon  the  Labor  Premier  (Mr.  Hogan) 
declared  that  the  statement  was  untrue,  and  that  the  re- 
port issued  by  the  Conference  was  "three  pages  of  moon- 
shine and  nonsense,"  a  stinging  phrase  which  exactly 
applies  to  the  report  of  the  Conference  by  the  same  body 
in  New  South  Wales  referred  to  above  as  also  to  Mr.  Lang's 
policy  speech.  It  is  for  Australians  to  face  their  respon- 
sibilities like  men  and  not  to  go  whining  about  repudiating 
this,  that,  and  the  other,  and  this  they  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  in  New  South  Wales  by  returning  the 
Nationalists  to  power  at  the  forthcoming  election  for  the 
State. 

BOUNTIES,  SUBSIDIES  AND  TARIFFS 

Another  and  totally  different  view-point  to  that  noted 
above  is  expressed  by  WT.  K.  Hancock,  Professor  of  Modern 
History  at  the  University  of  Adelaide,  whose  just  pub- 
lished book  on  "Australia"  contains  a  scathing  criticism 
of  the  system  of  bounties,  subsidies,  and  tariffs  to  which 
a  great  deal  of  our  present  chaotic  position  is  due.  In  a 
leader  on  "Failure  of  the  Tariff"  the  Sydney  Morning 
Herald  puts  its  finger  on  one  of  the  most  important  causes 
of  the  crisis  when  it  referred  to  the  "doctrine  wherein  the 
Federal  Arbitration  Court  Bench  propounded  a  system  of 
wage  fixation  based  on  cost  of  living  requirements  and  on 
nothing  else.  When  our  Customs  tariffs  began  to  soar  to 
very  great  heights,  still  without  affording  adequate  pro- 
tection to  home  industries,  the  fallacy  of  the  Court's  stand- 
ard was  exposed  for  all  who  cared  to  pay  heed."  That 
the  tariff  has  proved  a  tremendous  failure  the  present 
crisis  abundantly  shows,  but  the  fixation  of  wages  by  the 
number  of  bonnets  that  a  worker's  wife  considers  necessary 
to  wear  instead  of  on  what  industry  can  afford  to  pay  is 
responsible  for  a  large  proportion  of  our  present  ills.  Earl 
Beauchamp,  who  is  probably  more  optimistic  than  any- 
one else  as  to  the  future  prosperity  of  Australia,  caused 
no  little  merriment  at  the  Millions  Club  when  he  told 
members  that  during  his  term  as  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales  30  years  ago  he  had  learned  one  principle  which  he 
had  done  his  best  to  inculcate  in  England,  and  which  had 
done  more  than  anything  else  to  improve  the  social  well- 
fare  of  Great  Britain  and  of  its  working  classes,  and  that, 
said  his  lordship  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  knowing  the 
Millions  Club  to  be  densely  protectionist,  was  free  trade! 

"ABSURDLY  UNSCIENTIFIC" 

At  the  annual  conference  of  the  Printing  and  Allied 
Trades  Employers'  Federation  the  President  (Mr.  W.  A. 
Crichton)  took  an  almost  similar  view.  At  any  rate  he 
denounced  the  tariff  which,  he  said,  had  destroyed  our 
export  trade  in  many  industries,  and  prevented  both  our 
primary  and  secondary  industries  from  exporting  at  a 


profit.  He  was  convinced  that  our  secondary  industries, 
if  relieved  of  "absurdly  unscientific  Customs  duties  con- 
ceived without  regard  to  their  effect  on  industry  generally," 
and  with  lower  working  and  overhead  costs,  could  well 
work  out  their  own  destinies.  A  speech  on  similar  lines 
was  delivered  on  the  same  day  at  the  annual  conference 
of  the  Federated  Master  Tanners  and  Leather  Manu- 
facturers' Association  by  the  President  (Mr.  R.  J.  Ander- 
son). There  were  other  references  to  the  same  subject 
in  the  same  issue  of  the  Herald,  but  enough  had  been  said 
to  show  what  people  generally  think  of  the  present  situa- 
tion and  how  it  can  be  cured.  There  is  one  significant  point 
about  all  these  utterances,  namely,  that  not  one  of  them 
makes  any  allusion  to  land  value  taxation.  In  a  subse- 
quent speech,  however,  Earl  Beauchamp  noted  the  tre- 
mendous advance  in  that  direction  made  since  he  was  here 
30  years  ago.  The  Official  Yearbook  shows  that  the  amount 
of  municipal  rates  throughout  New  South  Wales,  except 
the  city  of  Sydney,  which  are  based  on  land  values  apart 
from  improvements,  amounted  to  a  little  over  £1,000,000 
in  1917  and  had  risen  to  £2,287,584  in  1927.  A  significant 
fact  is  that  one-third  of  the  total  cost,  estimated  at  £6,000,- 
000,  of  the  Sydney  Harbor  Bridge,  which  is  now  nearly 
completed,  is  being  paid  by  a  rate  of  j^d.  in  the  £  on  the 
unimproved  capital  value  of  land  in  the  vicinity. 

Before  concluding  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the 
splendid  work  for  the  Single  Tax  that  has  been  and  is  being 
done  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Huie,  our  indefatigable  secretary,  who 
is  again  contesting  the  Western  Suburbs  in  the  present  elec- 
tion: by  Mr.  E.  J.  Craigie,  whose  brilliant  work  in  South 
Australia  has  been  several  times  referred  to  in  your  col- 
umns, by  Mr.  Hobbs,  who  has  again  toured  the  country 
districts  of  New  South  Wales  with  magnificent  results, 
and  by  several  who  have  led  the  campaign  in  the  Sydney 
Domain,  or  assisted  in  various  ways.  The  several  Henry 
George  Leagues  are  being  solidly  supported  by  the  Henry 
George  Foundation  of  Australia  which  was  endowed  with 
£20,00  a  year  or  two  ago. 

— PERCY  R.  MEGGY. 


"DUDDING  Political  Economist:  "Dad,  what's  the 
-"-^  difference  between  a  scientific  and  an  unscientific 
Tariff?" 

Protected  Manufacturer:  "Well  my  boy,  you  see 
scientific  tariff  is  a  tariff  which  enables  me  to  charge  more 
for  my  goods  than  they  are  worth;  an  unscientific  tariff 
is  one  which  enables  the  other  fellow  to  charge  more  for 
his  goods  than  they  are  worth. " 

— Sydney,  Australia,  Standard. 


'"THE  equal  right  of  all  men  to  the  use  of  land  is  as  clear 
as  their  equal  right  to  breathe  the  air — it  is  a  right 
proclaimed  by  the  fact  of  their  existence.  For  we  can  not 
suppose  that  some  men  have  a  right  to  be  in  this  world, 
and  others  no  right. — HENRY  GEORGE. 
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Lecture  Work  of 

James  R.  Brown 

HHERE  can  be  no  question  that  James  R.  Brown  is 
arousing  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  our  principles  over 
a  widely  extended  area.  The  proof  lies  before  us  in  dozens 
of  letters  which  show  how  favorable  has  been  the  recep- 
tion accorded  to  the  message.  There  can  be  no  minimizing 
of  these  welcome  testimonials.  They  come  from  many 
sources  and  are  overwhelming  as  evidence  of  the  profound 
appreciation  from  understanding  audiences. 

The  headmaster  Samuel  F.  Holmes,  of  Worcester  Acad- 
emy, Worcester,  Mass.,  writes  on  December  17,  1930: 

"Your  visit  is  pleasantly  remembered  by  us.  I  hope  you 
will  put  us  on  your  list  for  another  visit  next  year.  I  have 
on  my  desk  a  copy  of  Henry  George's  'Progress  and 

iverty.'" 

'I  am  sure  that  the  club  enjoyed  your  talk.  They 
are  still  discussing  it,"  writes  Lyman  P.  Wilson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Rotary  Club  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  under  date  of 
December  18. 

Frederick  M.  Holbrook  wrote  on  December  3  after 
Mr.  Brown's  address  at  the  Men's  Club  of  Ridgeview 
Congregational  Church:  "As  president  of  the  Club  I  wish 
to  thank  you  whole-heartedly  not  only  for  the  message 
you  brought  us  but  for  the  rare  treat  of  your  personality. 
In  the  buzz  that  followed  your  departure  I  was  asked 
by  many  how  I  found  you  and,  more  searchingly,  how  I 
got  you.  Of  course  I  had  to  explain  to  them  very  much 
in  detail  that  it  was  a  secret. " 

'rom   Robert  D.   Hawley,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 

iltural  College  at  Amherst,  came  the  following: 

"We  were  very  glad  to  have  you  talk  to  our  students 
and  appreciate  your  kindness  in  coming  to  us  and  bring- 
ing your  very  interesting  message." 

Following  is  from  the  editor  of  the  Fort  Myers,  Florida, 
Press. 

"Sure,  we  want  your  'stuff.'  It's  always  good  and 
sometimes  better.  We  are  of  that  great  class  trying  so 
hard  to  make  both  ends  meet  we  have  no  time  to  do  the 
nice  things  of  life,  such  as  write  you  and  say  how  we  appre- 
ciate your  contributions  and  assure  you  it  gets  printed 
while  our  waste  basket  is  filled  daily  with  the  usual  pub- 
licity junk." 

"Your  talk  aroused  much  interest  in  those  who  heard 
it,"  writes  Prof.  Claude  M.  Fuess,  of  Phillips  Academy 
at  Andover,  Mass. 

"Your  talk  here  will  not  be  forgotten,"  writes  R.  W. 
Haist,  secretary  of  the  Lion's  Club,  of  Niagara  Falls,  On- 
tario. "One  more  of  your  talks  will  convert  our  entire 
club." 

O.  L.  Puth,  secretary  of  the  Kiwanis  Club,  of  Newark, 
where  Mr.  Brown  addressed  a  fine  gathering,  writes: 

"Almost  immediately  after  your  address  before  us,  the 
clipping  enclosed  appeared  in  the  Newark  Sunday  Call. 
It  certainly  bears  out  your  contention  that  you  are 


soaked  just    as    soon    as    you    commence    to    improve. 

"We  enjoyed  your  speech  immensely  filled  as  it  was  with 
so  much  horse  sense,  humor  and  human  nature,  and  hope 
to  have  you  with  us  each  year  so  long  as  you  continue  to 
appear  before  the  public." 

T.  G.  Pullen,  principal  of  the  Cantonsville,  Md.  High 
School,  and  evidently  an  earnest  inquirer,  writes: 

"I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  pamphlets  you  sent  me. 
I  have  enjoyed  reading  them  very  much.  When  I  hear 
you  talk  on  these  subjects  your  arguments  seem  unanswer- 
able. Later,  to  be  perfectly  frank,  certain  practical  ques- 
tions arise  that  I  am  not  able  to  answer  to  my  satisfaction. 
I  hope  that  when  you  come  this  way  again  I  shall  have 
the  opportunity  of  discussing  with  you  certain  of  these 
points." 

J.  Albert  Brien,  chairman  of  the  Programme  Committee 
of  the  Kiwanis  Club,  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  writes  on  Jan- 
uary 6  to  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club: 

"Some  time  ago  we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  your 
President,  Mr.  James  R.  Brown,  speak  at  one  of  our  weekly 
meetings.     Will  you  kindly  advise  when  Mr.  Brown  will 
.  again  be  in  this  part  of  the  country? 

"We  would  like  to  arrange  our  programme  so  as  to  have 
some  open  dates  about  that  time.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
we  appreciated  his  talk,  and  we  are  more  than  anxious 
to  hear  him  again." 

"Mr.  Brown's  address  was  very  instructive  with  just 
enough  humor  to  make  it  interesting,"  says  Ralph  A. 
Johnson,  chairman  Programme  Committee  of  the  Kiwanis 
Club,  of  Lowell,  Mass. 

Norman  R.  Hamilton,  publisher  of  the  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  Star  writes:  "I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  we  have 
enjoyed  your  articles  in  the  past,  and  each  of  these  have 
been  printed. 

"We  will  be  pleased  to  receive  your  articles  in  the  future 
and  hope  you  will  let  them  come  forward  to  us  with  such 
regularity  they  may  be  prepared  for  general  use." 

W.  M.  Southam,  editor  of  the  Ottawa  Citizen,  one  of  the 
largest  as  well  as  the  leading  papers  of  Canada,  says:  "I 
am  glad  you  are  sticking  to  the  work — first,  because  it  is 
work  you  are  eminently  fitted  for  and  which  you  are  doing 
so  well,  and,  secondly,  because  it  seems  to  me  the  most 
feasible  way  out  of  the  present  difficult  situation.  *  *  * 
So  good  luck  to  you." 

Stanley  T.  Floyd,  who  is  one  of  the  most  active  Single 
Taxers  of  Toronto,  sends  the  following  communication: 

"In  the  name  of  the  Single  Tax  Association  I  can  assure 
you  there  never  has  been  a  more  effective  propaganda 
carried  on  than  your  method  of  presenting  the  Single 
Tax  proposition,  our  only  regret  being  that  we  cannot 
have  you  here  more  frequently. 

"One  of  the  most  important  things,  which  make 
your  work  so  effective,  is  the  class  of  audience  which 
you  are  able  to  address,  and  you  have  gained  access 
to  places  we  have  never  been  able  to  reach;  more  than 
this  you  appear  to  be  welcome  to  return  at  any 
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time,  without  apology,  where  ever  you  have  once  spoken. 

"  It  is  with  no  idea  of  flattering  you  that  I  write  but  we 
are  convinced  that  our  cause  is  definitely  advanced  by  your 
visit  and  the  great  number  of  people  you  have  spoken  to." 

Edwin  B.  Hill,  Principal  of  the  School  of  Commercial 
Sciences  at  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  writes:  "Our  students 
were  obviously  enjoying  with  keenest  interest  your  talk 
last  Tuesday  morning.  I  watched  them  through  the 
entire  address  and  never  saw  a  more  appreciative  aud- 
ience." 

NEWSPAPERS  THAT  USE  SYNDICATE  SERVICE 
The  Syndicate  Service  of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax 
Club  is  especially  efficient.  Articles  by  Mr.  Brown  go  to 
750  papers  every  month.  Even  the  papers  that  do  not  use 
this  service  may  be  expected  to  benefit  by  it.  But 
a  surprising  number  do  use  it.  Among  the  papers  which 
have  printed  these  articles,  one  or  more,  some  regularly,  are: 
The  Fairhope  Courier,  Fairhope,  Ala;  The  Bell  Herald, 
Bell,  Calif.;  The  Free  Press,  Trinidad,  Colo.;  The  Hart- 
ford Courant,  Hartford,  Conn.;  The  Journal- Courier,  New 
Haven,  Conn.;  Fort  Myers  Press,  Fort  Myers,  Fla. ;  Subur- 
ban Leader,  Cicero,  111.;  The  Standard,  Chicago  Heights, 
111.;  The  Daily  Gate  City,  Keokuk,  Iowa;  Collinsville 
Herald,  Collinsville,  111.;  Old  Colony  Memorial,  Plymouth, 
Mass.;  The  Quincy  Patriot  Ledger,  Quincy,  Mass.;  The 
Saugus  Herald,  Saugus,  Mass.;  The  Daily  Commercial 
Dispatch,  Columbus,  Miss.;  Atlantic  City  Daily  Press, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.;  Inklings,  Englewood,  N.  J.;  Ruther- 
ford Republican  and  American,  Rutherford,  N.  J.;  The 
Batavia  Times,  Batavia,  N.  Y.;  The  American  City,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  The  World,  New  York,  N.  \.;Land  and  Free- 
dom, New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Herald  and  Adirondack  Mt.  Press, 
Tupper  Lake,  N.  Y. ;  The  Workman,  Westchester  County, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  The  Goldsboro  Weekly  Record,  Goldsboro, 
N.  Car.;  The  Standard,  Celina,  Ohio;  Coshocton  Tribune, 
Coshocton,  Ohio;  The  Daily  Chief,  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio; 
King  Jack,  Picher,  Okla. ;  The  Duquesne  Times,  Duquesne, 
Pa.;  Johnstown  Democrat,  Johnstown,  Pa.;  The  Daily  News, 
McKeesport,  Pa.;  La  Tribune,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.;  Ports- 
mouth Star,  Portsmouth,  Va. ;  Buffalo  County  Journal, 
Alma,  Wise. ;  The  Sydney  Post,  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia. ;  The 
Dunnville  Gazette,  Dunnville,  Ontario;  The  Standard,  Syd- 
ney, N.  S.  W.,  Australia;  Peoples  Advocate,  Adelaide,  So. 
Australia;  Liberator,  Auckland,  New  Zealand;  Springfield 
Daily  News,  Springfield,  Mass. 

During  last  year  Mr.  Brown  addressed  over  25,000 
students  of  High  Schools  and  Preparatory  Schools.  He 
believes  that  our  doctrine  can  be  successfully  presented 
to  the  ordinary  boy  and  girl  of  fifteen,  and  that  it  is  a  great 
deal  more  profitable  to  talk  to  the  coming  generation  than 
to  the  going  one. 

LECTURES  FOR  DECEMBER  AND  JANUARY 
Dec.  1.     White  Plains,   N.  Y.     Men's  Club  of  Ridge- 
view  Congregational   Church.     The  subject  of   this  talk 
was:      "Is  It  To  Be  Socialism,  Anarchy  or  Freedom?" 


There  were  75  men  present,  a  splendid  group  of  clean-cut, 
intelligent  citizens.  Their  receptivity  was  everything 
that  could  be  asked  for. 

Dec.  2.  Owego,  N.  Y.  Rotary  Club;  30  present. 
This  was  Mr.  Brown's  third  visit  to  this  Club  and  they  are 
getting  pretty  well  inoculated.  A  very  pleasant,  agree- 
able time  and  a  hearty  invitation  to  come  back  soon. 

Dec.  3.  Canisteo,  N.  Y.  Rotary  Club;  32  present. 
This  was  the  first  visit;  the  Club  is  made  up  of  business 
men  of  a  country  town  and  for  the  first  time  turning  their 
eyes  toward  the  tax  question. 

Dec.  4.  Rome,  N.  Y.  Rotary  Club  at  noon;  70  men. 
This  is  Mr.  Brown's  second  visit.  A  splendid  group  of 
alive,  alert  business  men,  the  increased  growth  of  Single 
Tax  sentiment  quite  perceptible. 

In  the  afternoon  an  address  to  the  Assembly  at  the 
Rome  Free  Academy,  600  scholars  and  a  most  enjoyable 
time. 

Dec.  9.  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.  Rotary  Club;  58  present. 
A  most  interesting  meeting  with  interested  people. 

Dec.  10.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Rotary  Club;  180  present. 
Prof.  Lyman  P.  Wilson,  of  the  Legal  Department  of 
Cornell,  presiding.  Mr.  Brown  was  informed  there  were 
about  20  members  of  the  faculty  in  the  audience.  A  splen- 
did meeting,  attitude  kindly,  receptive  and  encouraging. 

Dec.  11.  Gloversville,  N.  Y.  Kiwanis  Club ;  55  present. 
This  was  a  particularly  lively  group  and  like  other  groups, 
interested  today  in  the  question  of  taxation.  Third  visit 
to  Gloversville  and  from  appearances,  it  will  not  be  the 
last. 

Dec.  15.  Hartford,  Conn.  Weaver  High  School;  1,400 
students.  Never  a  brighter  or  more  alert  group,  recep- 
tion by  principal  and  faculty  most  friendly  and  kindly 
with  a  hearty  invitation  to  come  back. 

Dec.  16.  Nyack,  N.  Y.  Rotary  Club;  46  present. 
Third  visit  and  the  Single  Tax  certainly  has  a  number 
of  friends  in  this  town  and  some  very  bright  minds  among 
them. 

Dec.  18.  Stamford,  Conn.  Lions  Club.  Fifth  visit 
to  Stamford.  They  certainly  have  an  appetite  for  Single 
Tax.  About  40  present  and  still  the  invitation  extended, 
"come  back  and  go  on  with  the  argument." 

Then  at  8  P.  M.,  Knights  of  Columbus.  This  was  a 
small  group  of  about  20.  Had  a  very  jovial  time,  met 
some  old  friends  of  Father  Malone's  and  Father  McGlynn's. 

Dec.  19.  Waterbury,  Conn.  Post's  Business  College. 
Second  visit;  85  students  and  it  certainly  is  a  privilege 
to  talk  to  them. 

Dec.  23.  Tuckerton,  N.  J.  Exchange  Club.  This  is 
a  very  small  group  but  made  up  of  very  earnest  men. 
There  were  about  15  at  the  dinner,  the  Mayor  and  Assessors 
were  there;  very  friendly  to  our  proposition. 

Jan.  2.  New  York,  N.  Y.  New  Era  Club.  Third 
visit;  a  splendid  group  of  about  70  mostly  young  folks 
who  are  very  much  interested  in  social  questions. 

Jan.  6.     Woonsocket,    R.    I.     School    of    Commercial 
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Sciences;  100  students.  Mr.  Brown's  address  is  the  first 
talk  any  of  them,  including  the  owner  and  the  faculty,  ever 
heard  on  the  Single  Tax,  but  they  took  to  it  like  a  duck 
takes  to  water;  it  is  so  obviously  sensible,  business-like  and 
reasonable.  The  door  will  always  be  open. 

Woonsocket,  R.  I.  Kiwanis  Club;  30  present  at  the 
dinner,  earnest,  sincere  men,  important  men  of  the  town. 

Jan.  15.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Exchange  Club;  35 
present.  This  Club  was  very  much  interested  and  a  nice 
group  to  talk  to;  very  friendly  to  our  attitude  and  of  an 
inquiring  turn  of  mind. 

Jan.  20.  North  Hudson,  N.  J.  Kiwanis  Club;  81 
present.  Very  kindly  disposed  and  very  receptive  and 
the  usual  invitation,  "be  sure  to  come  again." 

On  Jan.  27,  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Port  Chester,  N.  Y 

LECTURES   FOR   FEBRUARY   AND   MARCH 

Sunday,  Feb.  1.  Baltimore,  Md.,  open  forum;  After- 
noon. 

Feb.  1.  Baltimore,  Md..  Cosmopolitan  Community 
Church;  8.30  P.  M. 

Feb.  2.  Baltimore,  Md.,  Robert  Beach  School;  8.30 
A.M. 

Monday,  Feb.  2.  Towson,  Md.,  State  Normal  School; 
11.30  A.  M. 

Monday,  Feb.  2.  Baltimore,  Md.,  Baltimore  City 
Council;  4.00  P.  M. 

Feb.  2.  Baltimore,  Md.,  Radio  Talk.  Station 
WC  B  M;  7.30  P.M. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  3.  Baltimore,  Md.,  Johns  Hopkins 
University;  10.30  A.  M. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  3.  Baltimore,  Md.,  Johns  Hopkins 
University;  8.00  P.  M. 

Feb.  3.  Baltimore,  Md.,  Strayers  Bryant  Stratton 
College;  11.40  A.  M. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  4.  Catonsville,  Md.  High  School; 
9.00  A.  M. 

Thursday,  Feb.  5.  Washington,  D.  C.,  Georgetown 
University;  class. 

Friday,  Feb.  6.  Washington,  D.  C.,  Georgetown 
University;  Seminar  5  to  7  P.  M. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  11.  Taunton,  Mass.  Kiwanis  Club; 
Noon. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  11.  East  Weymouth,  Mass.  Men's 
Club;  Evening. 

Sunday,  Feb.  15.  Whitford,  Pa.  Forum  at  Whitford 
Lodge;  4.30  P.  M. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  17.  Rochester,  Pa.  Junior  and  Senior 
High  School. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  17.  Rochester,  Pa.  Rotary  Club;  6.00 
P.  M. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  18.  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Lions  Club; 
12.15  Noon. 

Thursday,  Feb.  19.  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Rotary  Club; 
12.15  Noon. 

Friday,  Feb.  20.  Chicago,  111.  University  of  Chicago, 
Liberal  Club;  4.30  P.  M. 


Monday,  Feb.  23.%Peoria,  111.  Advertising  and  Sell- 
ing Club;  Noon. 

Monday,  Feb.  23.  Bloomington,  111.  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University;  7  to  8  P.  M. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  24.  Bloomington,  111.  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University;  8  A.  M.  Class. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  24.  Bloomington,  111.  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University;  9  A.  M.  Class. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  24.  Bloomington,  111.  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University;  10  A.  M.  Assembly. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  24.  Bloomington,  111.  Young  Men's 
Club;  12.15  Noon. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  25.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Washington 
University;  11.00  A.  M. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  25.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Scottish  Rite 
Club;  Noon. 

Thursday,  Feb.  26.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Rotary  Club; 
Noon. 

Thursday,  Feb.  26.  St.  Louis  Mo.  Y.  M.  H.  A.  and 
Junior  C.  of  C. ;  Evening. 

Friday,  Feb.  27.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Washington  Uni- 
versity; Morning. 

Friday,  Feb.  27.    St.  Louis,  Mo.    Optimist  Club;  Noon. 

Tuesday,  March  3.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  City  Club  of 
St.  Louis;  Noon. 

Wednesday,  March  4.     Alton,  111.     Rotary  Club;  Noon. 

Thursday,  March  5.  South  Bend,  Ind.  Kiwanis  Club; 
Noon. 

Tuesday,  March  10.  Reading,  Pa.  Rotary  Club; 
12.10  Noon. 

Well,  We  Can  Still 

Make  Land  Free 

WHATEVER  form  unemployment  insurance  may 
eventually  take  in  this  country,  the  system  is  as 
yet  only  in  its  beginnings.  As  long  as  there  were  free  lands 
in  the  United  States  and  abundant  opportunities  for  earn- 
ing a  living  open  to  every  able-bodied  worker  the  problem 
of  providing  a  permanent  basis  of  unemployment  relief  was 
not  urgent. — N.  Y.  World. 

Where  the  Soviet  Farmer 

Has  the  Advantage 

IN  one  very  important  respect  Soviet  state  farms  have 
an  insuperable  advantage  over  the  farmers  of  the  outside 
world,  in  that  the  land  costs  nothing.     In  America  inter- 
est on  capital  investment  in  the  land  itself  has  been  esti- 
mated to  equal  35  per  cent  of  the  whole  cost  of  produc- 
tion.    Other   things   being   exual,    this   gives    the   Soviet 
state  farms  a  35  per  cent  lead  over  their  competitors  abroad. 
From  "The  Red  Trade  Menace," 

— N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  Nov.  28. 
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Henry  George  Congress 

To  Meet  in  Baltimore 

HPHE  Sixth  Annual  Henry  George  Congress  will  be 
-^  held  in  Baltimore,  this  decision  having  been  made  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation  at  their  annual 
meeting  held  in  Pittsburgh  on  January  9th.  The  very 
cordial  invitation  extended  by  the  Maryland  Tax  Reform 
Association  of  which  Charles  G.  Baldwin  is  President, 
was  strongly  supported  by  a  telegram  from  Governor 
Albert  C.  Ritchie,  and  letters  from  Mayor  William  F. 
Broening,  the  Baltimore  Association  of  Commerce  and 
all  the  leading  service  clubs  of  Baltimore,  conveying  assur- 
ance of  their  hearty  cooperation.  It  is  felt  that  the  selec- 
tion of  Baltimore  practically  assures  both  a  large  and 
successful  convention.  The  dates  to  be  fixed  for  this 
year's  congress  will  be  announced  soon  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Convention  Committee. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  all  of  the  officers 
now  serving  were  unanimously  re-elected  for  the  ensuing 
year,  viz:  President,  George  E.  Evans;  Vice  President, 
Joseph  Dana  Miller;  Honorary  Vice  President,  Mrs.  Anna 
George  de  Mille;  Treasurer,  William  E.  Schoyer;  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  P.  R.  Williams;  Associate  Secretary,  John 
Lawrence  Monroe;  Assistant  Secretary,  Francis  W. 
Maguire.  Clayton  J.  Ewing,  President  of  the  Chicago 
Single  Tax  Club,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

As  the  new  members  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission, the  following  persons  were  elected:  Clarence 
Darrow,  Chicago,  Illinois;  John  S.  Codman,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Edward  Polak,  New  York  City;  A.  J.  Milligan,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.;  L.  D.  Beckwith,  Stockton,  Calif.;  Edward  B. 
Swinney,  Los  Angeles,,  Calif.;  Mrs.  Lona  Ingham  Robin- 
son, Glendale,  Calif.;  Nicholas  A.  Vyne,  Camp  Verde, 
Ariz. 

A  special  committee  was  created  to  investigate  and  report 
on  the  feasibility  of  erecting  a  Henry  George  Memorial 
Building  at  some  strategic  location  such  as  New  York, 
Chicago  or  Washington,  D.  C.  Edward  Polak,  of  New 
York  City,  who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  Memorial 
Building,  has  been  appointed  Chairman  of  this  committee 
and  the  committee  will  report  the  result  of  the  inquiry 
into  this  subject  at  the  Baltimore  convention. 

Dr.  Mark  Millikin,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  was  appointed 
Chairman  of  a  committee  to  interview  President  Hoover 
on  the  unemployment  situation,  following  up  the  action 
of  the  Henry  George  Congress  at  San  Francisco  where  a 
resolution  on  unemployment  was  adopted  and  submitted 
to  the  President  and  certain  members  of  the  President's 
cabinet. 

The  following  Resolutions  were  adopted: 

WHEREAS,  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  a  concrete 
programme  of  action  and  for  a  more  aggressive  promotion 
of  the  Single  Tax  movement  in  the  United  States  with  a 


view  to  actual  achievement  in  applying  the  Single  Tax 
principle,  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED  that  the  officers  and  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Henry  George  Foundation  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  plan,  organize  and  conduct  a  legislative  campaign 
in  support  of  specific  measures  tending  toward  the  con- 
centration of  taxation  upon  land  values  with  a  view  to 
winning  a  substantial  victory  for  the  Single  Tax. 

AND  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  an  announce- 
ment of  a  programme  of  organized  concentration  with  the 
said  purpose  in  view  be  made  through  the  Henry  George 
Foundation  to  the  Single  Taxers  of  America  and  that  every 
effort  be  made  to  obtain  strong  moral  and  financial  sup- 
port in  order  to  assure  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 

A  Very  Clear  Statement 

IT  is  impossible  to  write  on  existing  industrial  condi- 
•*•  tions  and  ignore  the  nonsense  being  uttered  on  every 
hand.  No  one  can  circulate  among  men  at  the  present 
time  without  hearing  bitter  complaints  that  "Capital" 
has  not  kept  the  promise  made  a  year  ago  to  keep  up 
wages  and  maintain  working  forces.  The  complaint  is 
for  the  most  part  unjustified.  No  one  a  year  ago 
realized  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  general  run  of  employers  maintaining 
full  forces  at  full  wages  throughout  the  depression 
then  beginning.  The  complaint,  however,  is  unjustified 
on  quite  other  grounds  as  well. 

The  old  theory  that  wages  were  derived  from  capital 
was  long  since  exploded.  Wages  are  derived  from  pro- 
duction. But  when  production  does  not  sell,  what  is 
to  become  of  wages  ? 

Both  capital  arid  labor,  however,  are  culpable  in  that 
they  did  not  long  since  investigate  this  branch  of 
economics  and  discover  what  it  is  that  several  times  in 
each  generation  dissolves  markets  by  undermining  the 
public  buying  power. 

High  wages  have  been  relied  on  to  maintain  this  buy- 
ing power.  It  is  obvious  that  if  wages  (using  the  term 
to  describe  the  reward  of  all  productive  effort,  whether 
of  hand  or  brain)  be  high  enough,  they  could  absorb  all 
production.  It  is  obvious  that  as  the  world  is  econom- 
ically organized  today  it  is  not  possible  to  raise  and  main- 
tain wages  at  any  such  figure.  That  being  the  case 
it  is  in  order  to  find  out  what  there  is  in  our  economic 
system  that  prevents  it.  Is  it  not  possible  to  find  out 
what  it  is  that  in  some  obscure  way  absorbs  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  nation's  legitimate  earnings  that  neither 
capital  nor  labor  can  prosper  ? 

— STEPHEN  BELL  in  Commerce  and  Finance. 

GREEK    history    tells    that    King    Bion     offered    to 
sacrifice  a  thousand  oxen  in  honor  of  any  man   who 
brought  forward  a   new   thought;  and   that  it  was  noted 
ever  after. 
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The  San  Diego  Campaign  for 
Collecting  Economic  Rent 

TN  San  Diego  I  find  an  energetic  group  of  avdocates  of 
•1  fundamental  reforms  maintaining  a  weekly  publica- 
tion, holding  two  meetings  a  week,  and  publishing  and 
circulating  some  excellent  reform  literature. 

Only  a  few  weeks  before  the  Wall  Street  boom  collapsed 
(or  perhaps  it  was  a  few  months),  Frederick  F.  Ingram, 
of  Detroit,  sold  out  his  manufacturing  plant  in  that  city 
for  a  good  price.  He  had  always  mixed  politics  with 
business.  I  use  the  word  politics  in  the  good  sense,  and 
he  found  each  helped  the  other.  He  had  been  decidedly 
successful  in  business,  but  grew  tired  of  adding  golden 
numbers  to  golden  numbers.  He  was  a  radical,  but  not 
one  of  the  tired  radicals  whom  we  have  heard  so  much 
about.  And  he  did  not  think  within  himself  saying  to 
his  soul,  "  Soul,  thou  hast  much  wealth  laid  up  for  many 
years;  take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink  and  be  merry."  He 
said  something  quite  different. 

And  so  it  happens  that  the  Ingram  Institute  of  San 
Diego  has  come  into  existence.  It  states  its  purpose  to 
be,  "  research  to  discover  the  basic  causes  of  poverty, 
vice,  and  all  other  social  maladjustments;  to  publish  the 
results  of  its  work,  to  the  end  that  a  better  social  condition 
may  be  brought  about."  Prof.  Roman,  of  Los  Angeles, 
was  associated  with  the  Institute  for  some  time.  Some 
of  its  principal  research  work  is  now  carried  on  by  W.  N. 
McNair,  formerly  of  Pittsburgh,  who  was  a  candidate  for 
United  States  Senator  in  Pennsylvania  in  1928,  and 
received  over  1,000,000  votes.  He  ran  on  a  platform  de- 
claring, "  The  rent  of  the  land  belongs  to  the  people  and 
the  first  duty  of  the  Government  is  to  collect  it  and  abolish 
all  taxes.  Therefore  I  favor  collecting  school  and  county 
taxes  the  way  Pittsburgh  collects  city  taxes,  half  rate  on 
buildings."  For  some  time  past  the  Institute  has  been 
holding  weekly  luncheon  meetings,  attended  by  from  25 
to  50  business  men,  and  weekly  evening  meetings  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Institute,  854  Eighth  Street,  which 
is  almost  across  the  street  from  the  San  Diego  city  library. 
At  these  gatherings  Mr.  McNair  has  been  the  principal 
speaker,  and  questions  and  discussions  have  followed  each 
talk. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  Institute,  and  in  its  weekly  publi- 
cation, the  words  "  Single  Tax  "  are  never  used,  nor  is 
Henry  George  often  quoted.  But  a  good  deal  is  said 
about  the  Pittsburgh  Plan  and  "  collecting  economic 
rent."  While  the  Institute  group  is  for  step-by-step 
methods,  nevertheless  its  nomenclature  in  many  ways 
is  like  that  of  the  London  Commonwealth  Land  Party. 
Nomenclatures  differ,  but  so  long  as  aims  are  similar  why 
quarrel  about  names? 

Among  pamphlets  published  and  circulated  are  "  An 
Unshackled  Civilization,"  by  Jackson  H.  Ralston  of  Palo 
Alto,  "  An  Analysis  of  Economic  Laws,"  by  Prof.  Harry 


Gunnison  Brown,  "  Causes  of  Business  Depression,"  by 
Henry  George,  and  "  Anti-Filipino  Race  Riots."  The 
latter  interested  me  deeply,  and  is  a  report  made  to  the 
Ingram  Institute  by  E.  S.  Bogardus,  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California. 

The  Institute  has  taken  a  firm  stand  against  a  scheme 
of  real  estate  dealers  called  The  Collier-Ten-Year-Plan 
under  which  it  is  sought  to  sell  vacant  lots,  not  to  persons 
who  may  want  to  use  them,  but  to  persons  who  will  hold 
them  out  of  use  for  future  sale  at  a  profit.  For  instance, 
the  Collier  Plan  printed  matter  says,  "  If  you  believe  that 
1940  San  Diego  will  be  a  larger  and  better  city  than  today, 
it  is  your  privilege  to  reap  the  profits  of  growth  during  the 
next  ten  years  on  an  investment  of  only  20  per  cent — one- 
fifth  of  today's  value." 

The  Institute  started  right  in  to  show  that  for  individuals 
"  to  reap  the  profits  of  growth  "  was  all  wrong,  and  that 
the  profits  of  growth  promoted  by  the  presence  of  popula- 
tion should  be  used  in  common,  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
Henry  B.  Cramer,  president  of  the  Cramer  Bakery  Com- 
pany, appreciating  the  justice  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
Institute,  joined  with  others  in  writing  a  letter  to  the  San 
Diego  Union  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  although  San 
Diego  had  had  a  wonderful  growth  in  population,  yet 
that  growth  was  checked  in  1928  in  a  very  marked  manner. 
And  he  traced  the  cause  to  a  change  in  city  assessed  valu- 
ations. For  a  long  time  land  values  were  taxed  on  a  basis 
of  around  $72,000,000,  while  buildings  were  taxed  on  an 
assessment  of  from  $6,000,000  to  $8,000,000. 

At  a  later  date  land  values  were  assessed  around  $92,000,- 
000  and  buildings  at  from  $16,000,000  to  $19,000,000. 
This  heavy  tax  on  land  values  and  comparatively  light 
tax  on  improvements  kept  down  the  price  of  vacant  land 
and  thus  encouraged  home  building. 

In  1928  a  radical  change  was  made  in  the  relative  assess- 
ment of  land  values  and  improvements.  The  office  of 
city  assessor  was  abolished  and  county  assessment  values 
became  the  city  assessment  values.  This  brought  about 
he  reduction  of  land  value  assessments  to  about  $54,000,- 
000,  and  the  value  of  improvements  to  about  $24,000,000. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
assessments  of  personal  property. 

The  letter  mentioned,  commenting  on  these  radical 
changes  of  assessments,  said,  "  Thus  the  industrious  and 
thrifty  were  penalized  and  those  who  were  speculating 
in  the  sites  which  were  needed  to  do  business  were  favored 
with  a  lighter  tax  burden." 

The  letter  pointed  out  a  down  town  block  where  land 
value  assessments  had  been  cut  in  half.  The  relative  land 
value  taxation  on  seven  blocks  investigated  indicated 
that  under  the  new  assessments  there  was  a  saving  of 
almost  $6,000,000  in  taxes  to  the  owners  of  land,  and  a 
corresponding  increase  on  improvements. 

Florida  was  pointed  out  as  an  example  to  show  that  high 
land  values  do  not  make  for  prosperity,  but  on  the  con- 
trary they  check  it  and  bring  disaster.  My  observation 
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confirms  this  emphatically.  The  disastrous  bank  failures 
in  every  large  city  in  Florida  were  to  a  great  extent  caused 
by  land  booming  tactics.  School  houses  were  built,  not 
for  educational  purposes  but  to  help  sell  lots  in  subdivisions. 
Hundreds  of  miles  of  broad  paved  streets  were  built,  not 
needed  at  all  for  transportation  purposes,  but  to  enhance 
the  selling  price  of  land.  Bond  issues  for  all  sorts  of 
purposes  were  recklessly  voted.  The  enormous  aggrega- 
tion of  these  bond  issues  soon  resulted  in  the  default  of 
principal  and  interest  on  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  paving 
bonds,  school  bonds  and  municipal,  town  and  county 
bonds. 

These  defalcations  ruined  hundreds  of  banks  and  caused 
thousands  of  individual  bankruptcies. 

The  Collier-Ten-Year-Plan  people  at  first  met  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Cramer  and  his  associates  in  a  typical  land 
booming  manner.  Instead  of  answering  the  letter  they 
said  they  would  have  his  bakery  boycotted.  But  the 
threat  has  not  intimidated  Mr.  Cramer,  nor  any  of  the 
Ingram  Institute  group,  but  on  the  contrary  it  has  put 
pep  into  their  battle  for  a  correction  of  the  evils  of  unjust 
taxation. 

— CHESTER  C.  PLATT. 

Harry  Weinberger 

Creates  A  Diversion 

A  T  a  luncheon  held  Jan.  3,  1931,  by  the  Foreign  Policy 
•**•  Association  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  this  city,  the  subject 
for  discussion  was  "The  World  Wide  Depression — Ways 
Out."  The  principal  speaker  was  Professor  Hamilton. 
In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  was  interrupted  by  a  ques- 
tioner from  the  balcony  who  asked,  "What  about  the 
Single  Tax?" 

Professor  Hamilton,  who  had  admitted  that  he  knew 
of  no  way  out,  attempted  to  answer.  The  answer  must 
have  seemed  inadequate  to  the  audience,  for  Chairman 
McDonald  commented  as  follows: 

"I  am  sure  that  answer  hasn't  been  satisfactory  to 
everybody.  I  know  it  hasn't  been  satisfactory  to  our 
Single  Tax  friends,  and  so  we  are  very  fortunate  to  have 
here  at  the  guest-table  a  gentleman,  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Bar,  Mr.  Harry  Weinberger,  who 
says  he  would  be  delighted  to  show  Professor  Hamilton 
why  Mr.  Henry  George's  theory  is  a  way  out. "  Mr. 
Weinberger  then  addressed  the  audience  as  follows,  his 
speech  being  puntuated  with  applause: 

"Mr.  McDonald  wanted  something  with  a  little  more 
excitement  and  perhaps  the  gentleman  up  in  the  balcony 
started  it.  If  Professor  Hamilton  read  'Progress  and 
Poverty'  so  long  ago,  the  probabilities  are  he  has  for- 
gotten most  of  the  book  and  he  ought  to  go  back  and 
read  it  over  again.  (Laughter).  I  say  that  without  any 
intention  to  belittle  the  Professor's  speech,  which  I  en- 
joyed very  much,  especially  his  admission  that  he  knew 


no  'way  out.'  Henry  George's  idea^of  taxing  the  land, 
or  rather  taking  the  full  rental  value  of  the  land  and 
taking  off  all  taxes  from  industry,  is  not  a  rural  form  of 
economics.  The  same  thing  applies  today  as  it  did  then. 
The  professor  might  read  the  speech  of  1885  of  Mr.  George, 
called  'The  Crime  of  Poverty,'  and  if  he  didn't  look 
at  the  date  when  it  was  delivered,  he  would  imagine  that 
he  was  hearing  a  speech  of  today.  There  was  then  the 
same  so-called  overproduction,  the  same  unemployment, 
the  same  question  of  free  trade  or  tariff,  except  that 
Henry  George  did  have,  in  his  opinion,  and  in  my  opinion, 
a  'way  out.' 

One  of  our  friends  said  something  about  having  a 
tremendous  building  boom,  lending  people  money  to 
build  houses.  Certainly,  let's  say  a  building  boom  right 
here  in  New  York, — that  is  a  city  problem,  that  is  a  so- 
called  civilized  problem  that  we  have  in  the  cities.  Sup- 
pose we  all  began  to  build  houses  or  wanted  to  build 
houses,  what  would  happen?  Why  the  price  of  land 
would  go  up  so  greatly  that  after  a  while  building  would 
stop  and  you  would  have  the  same  stagnation  that  you 
have  today.  You  read  about  the  New  School  down  on 
12th  Street  paying  $200,000  or  more  for  the  mere  fee  of 
the  land  to  build  the  building  on.  No  one  produced 
that  land;  no  one  except  the  community  produced  the 
value  of  that  land.  If  I  dropped  1,000,000  people  in 
the  City  of  New  York  tomorrow,  the  value  of  the  land 
of  the  City  of  New  York  would  go  up  tremendously. 

Might  I  urge  as  an  immediate  way  out  that  we  take 
off  all  the  taxes  from  all  industry  tomorrow.  If  we  then 
put  all  the  taxes  upon  the  bare  rental  value  of  the  ground, 
certainly  there  wouldn't  be  any  less  ground  tomorrow 
than  there  is  today,  except  that  the  speculative  value  of 
the  ground  would  disappear. 

You  have  recurring  depressions,  as  one  of  the  speakers 
stated.  You  find  it  every  five  years,  or  every  ten  years, 
or  every  two  or  three  years,  and  the  question  is,  'why?' 
Some  people  talk  of  overproduction.  I  am  glad  most  of 
the  speakers  here  today  did  not  take  that  fallacious  point 
of  view,  though  some  of  them  hinted  at  it. 

The  most  notable  description  of  short-sightedness  in 
history  is  one  of  the  old  fables  of  a  king  who  said  he 
would  walk  abroad  in  a  marvelous  costume  Everybody 
said,  'How  beautiful  and  wonderful  it  is,'  until  one  child 
said,  'Why,  the  king  is  naked,'  We,  too,  are  similarly 
short-sighted.  We  have  this  wonderful  machinery  mak- 
ing too  much  clothing  so  that  millions  are  without  clothes. 
We  have  agriculture  that  produces  so  much  wheat  that 
millions  have  to  go  hungry.  There  is  no  limit  to  human 
consumptive  power.  There  is  only  under-consumption 
caused  by  inability  to  purchase,  and  the  question  is,  'how 
and  why?' 

At  the  table  here  we  were  talking  about  emergency 
measures.  There  are  certain  emergency  measures.  That 
is  not  the  thing  I  am  going  to  talk  about,  except  to  mention 
one  or  two.  We  might  say  this  is  an  emergency  like  war 
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and  we  will  take  100  per  cent,  of  all  incomes  over  $100,000 
net  for  the  coming  year.  We  might  say  we  will  use  the 
army  for  some  purpose  beside  killing,  by  turning  the  army 
loose  with  its  army  kitchens  to  feed  the  hungry  and  use 
the  armories  for  the  purpose  of  giving  homeless  men  and 
women  a  place  to  lay  their  heads. 

Only  one  thing  more  in  my  five  minutes.  The  most  I 
can  possibly  do  is  drop  a  thought  in  your  mind  that  may 
grow  and  lead  you  to  investigate  and  read  the  book  '  Pro- 
gress and  Poverty'  as  well,  and  find  out  whether,  if  you 
took  all  taxes  off  industry,  if  you  took  all  taxes  off  build- 
ings and  put  them  upon  the  bare  rental  value  of  the 
ground,  it  wouldn't  create  more  jobs,  create  more  jobs 
than  men.  When  you  have  more  jobs  than  men,  wages 
go  up  and  the  consumption  power  and  the  demand  for 
goods  and  food  are  increased.  By  employing  the  unem- 
ployed you  produce  more  goods  and  under  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  prices  will  come  down.  By  taking  the 
full  rental  value  of  the  ground  and  removing  absolutely 
the  speculative  value  of  the  ground,  taking  for  the  com- 
munity that  which  the  community  creates,  the  value  of 
ground  today,  you  will  not  have  building  booms  and  specu- 
lations as  we  had  in  Florida,  not  building  booms  as  you 
have  down  in  New  Jersey  and  also  over  in  Queens  every 
time  they  build  a  subway,  every  time  they  build  a  bridge. 
Whenever  science  creates  a  new  and  better  form  of  society, 
and  population  increases,  the  man  and  the  individual  who 
gets  the  greatest  benefit  is  the  one  who  owns  the  land. 

If  we  had  the  best  police  department,  and  the  best  fire 
department,  and  the  best  schools,  and  the  cleanest  streets, 
with  the  best  of  everything  here  in  the  City  of  New  York 
tomorrow,  what  would  happen?  An  influx  of  people,  and 
an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  ground,  and  higher  rents. 

I  am  surprised  here  today,  with  all  these  learned  men 
at  the  table,  I  am  surprised  as  I  read  all  the  articles  on 
the  'way  out,'  that  none  of  them  talk  about  the  need  of 
rent  coming  down  and  the  doing  away  with  the  speculative 
value  of  land  which  keeps  people  from  the  use  of  it.  They 
tell  you  that  in  the  pioneer  form  of  society  you  did  not 
have  unemployment.  That  is  the  very  thing  which  our 
complicated  form  of  society  stops  us  from  seeing.  If  a 
savage,  if  a  pioneer  without  the  help  of  civilization  and 
machinery,  can  earn  enough  money  to  support  himself, 
where  does  the  tremendous  value  of  increase  of  products 
go  to  when  science  teaches  man  how  to  turn  out  by  the 
millions  and  the  billions  things  that  man  could  not  do 
with  his  bare  hands?  So  I  say,  my  friends,  if  I  have  left 
just  one  real  thought  in  your  minds,  if  I  have  helped  Pro- 
fessor Hamilton,  if  I  have  caused  him  to  think,  maybe  he 
will  go  back  and  read  'Progress  and  Poverty'  over  again. 
If  so,  this  afternoon  is  not  in  vain  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  thank  you."  (Applause). 

JNTIL   God's    soil,    is    rescued    from    the    clutch    of 
*-'  Greed   and   given  back   to   Labor,   let    no  man    call 
this  the  Land  of  Freedom. — ELLA  WHEELER  WILCOX. 


Death  of  J.  R.  Hermann 

IN  the  death  of  Jacob  R.  Herman,  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
the  Single  Tax  movement  loses  one  of  its  bravest  sol- 
diers, one  of  its  great  Field  Marshals.  He  died  December 
12,  of  pneumonia,  after  a  brief  illness. 

Mr.  Hermann  was  born  near  Rowley,  Iowa,  in  1870.  At 
the  age  of  16  he  went  to  Chicago  where  he  learned  the 
painter's  and  glazier's  trade.  After  four  years  he  returned 
to  Iowa  and  entered  the  Northwest  University,  later  called 
Morningside  College,  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  He  worked 
his  way  through  school  and  while  studying  law  under 
Herbert  Quick  became  a  convert  to  the  economic  philo- 
sophy of  Henry  George.  He  then  began  to  travel  and 
lecture  for  the  Single  Tax. 

He  settled  in  Denver  where  he  worked  at  his  trade  and 
led  in  the  Single  Tax  movements  in  Colorado.  He  was 
instrumental  in  helping  to  nominate  Judge  Lindsay  for 
judge  of  the  first  Juvenile  Court.  He  worked  and  spoke 
for  W.  J.  Bryan  in  all  three  of  that  gentleman's  campaigns 
for  the  presidency.  He  had  a  great  gift  of  natural  elo- 
quence and  his  services  as  a  campaigner  were  much  sought 
after.  He  also  campaigned  for  the  Single  Tax  in  Cali- 
fornia during  the  war,  and  traveled  through  the  East  to 
raise  funds  for  the  amendment.  In  1918  he  went  to  Port- 
land, Oregon,  and  opened  Single  Tax  headquarters  in  the 
Stock  Exchange  Building  in  that  city.  He  organized  the 
Oregon  Single  Tax  League  which  under  his  leadership 
placed  a  Single  Tax  measure  on  the  ballot  in  1920  and  1922 
which  each  time  polled  a  vote  of  about  40,000. 

On-  the  day  he  died  he  asked  his  sister  to  read  a  letter 
received  from  a  Single  Tax  friend  in  California  telling  of 
plans  for  helping  in  a  future  campaign  in  Oregon.  Her- 
mann said,  "My!  what  a  responsibility  he  places  upon  me." 
Before  midnight  he  had  passed  away,  and  that  respon- 
sibility now  rests  upon  other  shoulders. 

Mr.  Hermann  was  a  member  of  the  Building  Trades 
Council  and  his  splendid  sincerity  won  many  converts 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  workers.  He  never  wearied 
in  his  labors  for  the  cause,  though  his  heart  as  well  as  his 
patience  were  often  sorely  tried.  He  was  uncompromis- 
ing in  his  advocacy  of  the  truth  he  had  learned  from  Henry 
George  and  he  was  a  great  campaigner.  He  was  present 
at  the  Henry  George  Congress  in  SanFrancisco  in  Septem- 
ber of  this  year  and  his  speech  delivered  on  that  occasion 
was  printed  in  the  Nov.-Dec.  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

Hermann  was  a  convinced  spiritualist  and  the  funeral 
service  was  conducted  by  Mrs.  Zimmerman  Smith,  a  min- 
ister of  that  faith.  Mrs.  Laura  Lees  read  a  beautiful 
tribute  and  there  were  flowers,  music  and  song.  In  1924 
our  friend  published  a  book  detailing  his  personal  investi- 
gation over  a  long  period  of  years  into  the  phenomena  of 
spirit  return,  under  the  title  "Immortality  Triumphant", 
and  excerpts  from  this  book  were  read  at  the  service. 

The  Henry  George  movement  has  lost  a  great  apostle, 
a  fearless,  rugged  soul  to  whom  the  truth  alone  mattered. 
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Not  for  such  as  he  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  existence. 
He  trod  the  rough  way  of  all  great  solitary  reformers,  but 
he  had  the  love  of  many,  certainly  of  all  those  who  knew 
him  best.  And  that  is  enough. 

Death  of  Dr.  Louis  H.  Davis 

THE  passing  of  Louis  H.  Davis,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  is  a 
great  loss  to  the  cause.     Long  a  friend  and  contrib- 
utor to  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  he  was  active  in  all  Single 
Tax   work.     Harlan   Eugene   Read   and    Charles    Lischer 
spoke  at  the  services.     Dr.  Davis  was  67  years  old. 

The  Single  Tax  League  of  Missouri  passed  the  following 
resolutions : 

"The  League  which  stands  for  the  right  of  all  to  the  use 
of  the  Earth  by  taking  the  land  values  that  all  make  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  thereby  abolishing  the  primary  cause  of 
unemployment  and  poverty,  has  sustained  a  great  loss 
in  the  death  of  our 

DR.  LOUIS  H.  DAVIS 

We  regret  his  leaving  us.  As  Henry  George  said: 
"Strong  soul  and  high  endeavor  the  World  needs  them 
now. "  He  kept  the  faith,  gave  himself  and  his  means 
to  the  cause  that  will  restore  to  man  his  birthright  in  the 
Earth. 

"Ideals  are  like  stars,  We  cannot  touch  them  with 
our  hands,   but,   like  the    Seafaring    man    upon   the 
waste  of  the  waters  can  choose  them  for  our  guide, 
and   having   choosen   and   following   them   they   will 
lead  us  to  our  destiny." — CARL  SCHURZ. 
With  this  slight  testimonial  we  wish  to  extend  to  his 
family  our  sincere  sympathy  in  the  loss  of  so  worthy  a  hus- 
band and  father." 

Reviews  of  Louis  Post  s 

Prophet  of  San  Francisco 

AMONG  the  reviews  of  Louis  Post's  book  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  Vanguard  Press  of  this  city,  is  one  by 
Alice   Stone    Blackwell    in    Unity   edited    by    Rev.    John 
Haynes  Holmes.     The  reviewer  says: 

There  is  such  a  wealth  of  material  in  this  book  that  it 
is  hard  even  to  outline  its  contents.  The  author  tells  of 
Henry  George  from  many  sides — his  family-life,  his  spirit- 
ual vision,  his  chief  works,  his  views  on  many  subjects, 
including  the  future  of  his  cause,  which  the  author  says 
is  steadily  though  quietly  gaining  converts.  There  is  a 
list  of  the  men  who  advocate  like  ideas,  before  and  since, 
and  answers  to  the  principal  objections;  a  description  of 
Henry  George's  chief  works;  and  an  account  of  the  Stand- 
ard and  of  the  Public,  which  Mr.  Post  edited  so  ably  for 
many  years.  It  would  be  interesting  to  quote  the  ex- 
planation of  the  kind  of  Socialism  that  Henry  George 
believed  in  and  the  kind  he  did  not;  his  reasons  for  think- 
ing permanent  organization  for  the  promotion  of  a  po- 
litical reform  to  be  generally  unwise;  his  argument  for 
the  immortality  of  human  beings  and  of  animals;  and  his 
opinions  on  many  other  subjects,  including  the  right  re- 


lations between  husband  and  wife.  Henry  George  mar- 
ried at  twenty-two  a  girl  of  eighteen,  who  was  all  his  life, 
he  declared,  his  best  adviser.  The  present  volume  has 
been  brought  out  under  the  intelligent  and  affectionate 
supervision  of  Alice  Thacher  Post,  who  was  so  sympa- 
thetically associated  with  her  husband  for  years  in  Single 
Tax  work  and  in  the  editorship  of  the  Public.  The  book 
is  a  treasury  of  interesting  and  inspiring  material. 

A  review  from  Prof.  Paul  H.  Douglass  appears  in  the 
New  Republic  of  the  issue  of  December  10.  Mr.  Douglass 
depricates  what  he  calls  "the  monotomous  monomania" 
of  Single  Taxers,  and  he  says  "we  have  been  largely  a 
nation  of  real  estate  speculators  and  have,  therefore, 
been  reluctant  to  admit  that  increased  rent  which  we 
expected  to  make  us  rich  should  be  taken  by  the  commu- 
nity." He  adds  however: 

But  neither  intellectual  fastidiousness  nor  economic, 
interest  should  blind  us  to  the  robust  central  truth  that 
the  economic  rent  of  bare  land  is  a  social  product  and 
should  normally  furnish  a  larger  part  than  it  now  does  of 
the  revenues  of  society.  It  has  been  the  supreme  merit 
of  Henry  George  that  he  pointed  this  out  with  extraor- 
dinary and  genuine  eloquence,  even  if  not  always  with 
impeccable  logic.  Ricardo  had,  to  be  sure,  laid  the  basis 
for  such  a  social  theory  when  he  worked  out  the  nature  of 
rent  by  showing  that  it  was  the  difference  between  the 
costs  of  cultivation  on  the  better  grades  of  land  and  those 
on  the  poorest  pieces  which  were  utilized.  As  population 
increases,  the  pressure  upon  the  soil  becomes  greater; 
poorer  and  poorer  lands  would  be  resorted  to  and  with  the 
increase  in  the  differential,  rents  and,  therefore,  the  value 
of  land  would  inevitably  rise.  It  would  have  been  only 
a  logical  extension  of  Ricardo's  analysis  to  have  concluded 
then  and  there  that  since  rent  was  not  a  social  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  was,  instead,  a  socially  created  surplus,  the 
community  should  mark  it  as  its  very  own.  But  this 
ethical  application  was  not  made  by  Ricardo  or  by  any 
of  his  followers  with  the  exception  of  John  Stuart  Mill. 

We  can  afford  to  overlook  the  charge  of  "failing  in  im- 
peccable "logic"  which  the  Professor  brings  against  Henry 
George.  It  was  but  natural  that  George  should  have 
fallen  into  many  errors."  These  the  reviewer  with  com- 
mendable caution  fails  to  indicate.  It  is  a  memory  of 
many  now  living  that  certain  very  eminent  gentlemen 
came  to  grief  in  trying  to  point  out  these  "errors"  and 
lapses  of  logic  in  Henry  George's  contentions.  But  Prof. 
Douglass  is  very  fair  in  this  review,  and  makes  admissions 
enough  to  justify  the  taking,  if  not  the  whole,  then  a  good 
part  of  this  "socially  created  surplus,"  i.  e.,  economic  rent. 

In  a  review  of  Mr.  Post's  book  in  the  New  Church  Mes- 
senger signed  by  B.  A.  Whittemore  we  find  the  following 
clear  cut  statement.: 

The  value  of  land  In  general  being  due  to  location  on 
the  one  hand  and  to  demand  for  occupancy  on  the  other 
(an  acre  in  the  heart  of  the  Sahara  Desert,  for  instance, 
being  worth  nothing,  but  in  the  heart  of  Manhattan  being 
worth  a  fortune — a  value  created  not  by  any  individual 
but  solely  by  the  entire  community),  the  programme  is,  to 
take  for  community  uses  by  taxation  the  rent  that  title 
ownership  now  enables  the  owner  to  exact  from  the  user 
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for  use  of  the  land  itself.  Let  title  ownership  to  land  re- 
main as  at  present  to  begin  with;  but  let  the  advantages 
of  holding  such  title  to  land  except  by  the  actual  user  be 
taken  away  by  taxation  of  the  location  to  the  extent  of  the 
amount  of  money  the  highest  competitor  for  that  location 
is  willing  to  pay  for  occupancy  and  use.  If  land  were 
taxed  on  that  basis,  speculation  in  land  would  become 
practically  impossible,  and  everybody  who  cared  to  do 
so  could  occupy  land  somewhere,  on  the  basis  of  paying 
the  land-value  taxation  to  the  community  in  which  lo- 
cated. Free  land  was  one  of  the  great  inducements  to 
immigration  to  this  country.  Alas,  that  in  giving  free 
occupancy  the  government  did  not  see  the  unwisdom  of 
giving  property  ownership!  But  after  all,  our  government 
was  not  especially  at  fault,  as  the  holding  of  land  as  prop- 
erty of  individuals  goes  back  throughout  past  history, 
and  most  (if  not  all)  titles  go  back  eventually  to  conquest 
and  the  assumption  of  ownership  by  the  conquerors, — 
titles  thus  beginning  with  force  and  iniquity,  later  bul- 
warked and  buttressed  by  human  law  in  the  interests  of 
the  holding  class. 

"The  Prophet  of  San  Francisco," — Mr.  Post  has  given 
to  his  book  the  title  that  the  Duke  of  Argyll  applied  to 
Henry  George  in  ridicule,  when  his  doctrine  of  the  taxa- 
tion of  land  values  first  became  known  in  Great  Britain. 
Though  first  applied  in  ridicule,  the  appellation  seems 
a  most  fitting  one,  as  Henry  George  manifested  the  true 
spirit  of  the  prophet  in  devoting  his  life  to  the  promul- 
gation of  the  message  the  Lord  had  given  him  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  His  kingdom  upon  earth.  That  many  per- 
sons sensed  the  prophetic  element  in  his  function  was 
especially  manifest  by  the  burst  of  applause  when,  dur- 
ing the  funeral  service,  on  November  1,  1897,  Father 
McGlynn  in  his  eulogy  said  at  the  climax  of  his  re- 

ks: 

We  can  say  of  him  as  the  Scriptures  say,  there  was  a 
an  sent  of  God  whose  name  was  John;  and   I  believe 
at  I  mock  not  those  sacred  Scriptures  when  I  say,  there 
s  a  man  sent  of  God  whose  name  was   Henry  George. 
185.)    - 


CCORDING  to  Progress,  Mellbourne  Single  Tax 
organ,  Australia,  Java,  a  little  island  about  as  large 
as  England,  supports  a  population  of  37,400,000,  and  has 
no  unemployment  menace.  How  do  they  do  it  ?  High 
tariff  ?  Prohibition  ?  Gold  standard  ?  Private  opera- 
tion of  public  utilities?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  "Land  specu- 
lation is  forbidden.  Land  is  treated  as  government  prop- 
erty and  is  let  on  hereditary  lease  or  in  communal  hold- 
ings." 


The  Taxation  of  Land  Values 

PRIZE  WINNING  ESSAY,  1930  CONTEST 
By  R.  C.  WIGHT,  University  of  Va. 


THE  Single  Tax  is  aimed  directly  against  occupation 
by  decree.  It  is  a  practical  means  of  nullifying  the 
advantages,  abso.ute.y  extra-economic  in  character,  which 
accrue  to  the  beneficiaries  of  the  political  pre-emption  of 
natural  resources.  It  is  a  scientifically  perfect  pry  by 
which  the  dead  hand  of  predatory  exploitation  must  be 
forced  to  relinquish  its  grip  on  land,  and  by  which  the 
wage-working  class,  without  a  single  auxiliary  statutory 
device  being  necessary,  will  be  set  free. 

—MURRAY  GODWIN  in  the  New  Freeman 


pHERE  is  little,  if  anything,  that  an  ordinary  layman 

-••  could  conceive  of  in  the  way  of  praise  to  Henry 
George  that  has  not  been  said  whole  heartedly  by  the  leaders 
of  our  civilization  in  all  walks  of  life.  Yet  for  some  in- 
definable reason  he  has  not  been  accorded  the  universal 
preeminence  in  the  instruction  of  students  which  he  deserves 
in  the  estimation  of  such  men  as  John  Dewey,  Irving 
Fisher,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  numer- 
ous others.  Perhaps  it  is  because  the  practical  or  material 
side  of  his  work  has  tended  to  obscure  his  greater  study 
of  ideals  of  mankind  from  the  vision  of  the  ordinary  student. 
Or  it  may  be  that  America  in  her  wild  enthusiasm  over 
material  progress  is  slow  to  recognize  great  social  philoso- 
phers in  her  midst;  or  more  probably  that  Henry  George 
thought  mostly  apart  from  the  majority  of  students  of 
social  theory.  The  fact  remains  that  as  a  thinker  he  justly 
deserves  a  place  among  the  few  greatest. 

The  problem  dealt  with  here  is  one  which  is  essentially 
ideal;  yet  it  is  so  clear  and  of  so  great  moment  that  it 
must  be  made  very  real  and  tangible,  else  it  will  remain 
forever  a  stumbling  block  to  the  insatiable  hunger  of  man 
for  a  better  quality  in  each  aspect  of  life.  We  have  the 
land  and  all  that  comes  from  it  as  an  eternal  endowment 
of  nature;  we  likewise  are  capable  of  expending  much 
more  physical  labor  than  is  necessary;  our  accumulation 
of  capital  has  kept  pace  with  the  growth  in  other  ways; 
many  of  us  have  infinitely  more  than  is  necessary  to  satisfy 
our  material  wants.  In  the  face  of  this  there  are  millions 
who  starve  for  want  of  the  barest  essentials,  and  hence 
cannot  apply  themselves  to  the  higher  developments  of 
life.  With  an  over-production  at  all  times  in  some  prod- 
ucts, millions  ready  to  produce  more  and  a  great  demand 
for  the  primary  wants  of  mankind,  there  is  surely  some- 
thing very  wrong  with  the  balance  of  man's  spiritual, 
intellectual,  and  physical  life.  It  has  remained  to  the 
present  an  enigma  sufficiently  baffling  to  thwart  the  first 
move  toward  a  solution.  It  is  this  fact  that  has  kept  it 
in  the  realm  of  the  ideal,  but  there  is  apparently  no  reason 
to  believe  that  there  isn't  definite  means  of  correcting 
this  maladjustment.  And  the  means  of  solving  the  enigma 
must  be  within  the  province  of  political  economy.  The 
problem  presents  first  the  discovery  and  interpretation  of 
the  law  associating  poverty  with  progress. 

Animal  and  vegetable  life  tend  to  exhaust  the  resources 
of  nature,  but  with  human  life  this  is  not  the  case.  It  is 
a  peculiar  and  perhaps  the  greatest  prerogative  of  man 
that  his  desires  and  capability  of  desires  are  dynamic  and 
infinite.  The  wants  of  all  other  life  are  fixed,  but  those 
of  man  evolve  with  his  nature.  To  a  certain  point  the 
two  seek  the  same  ends;  namely,  the  acquisition  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  objects  for  sustenance  and  the  maxi- 
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mum  of  physical  pleasure.  But  beyond  this  point  the 
two  diverge.  The  latter  not  only  is  not  satisfied;  he  has 
merely  found  a  basis  for  developing  his  desires  and  seeks 
quality  which  is  of  an  infinite  nature.  His  intellect  reaches 
out  for  facts  and  laws  associating  phenomena;  for  ideals 
and  means  to  their  realization;  for  a  discard  of  the  old 
for  the  new  which  is  beyond  our  ken.  From  this  analogy 
it  is  obvious  that  the  weakness  of  the  productive  forces 
is  not  the  cause  of  the  poverty  which  festers  in  the  centers 
of  civilization.  Hence  poverty  is  not  due  to  over-popula- 
tion but  to  maladjustment. 

The  factors  of  production  are  Land,  Labor,  and  Capital. 
The  first  includes  the  sum  total  of  nature's  endowment  to 
man;  the  second,  all  human  exertion  of  which  man  is 
capable;  the  third,  the  increment  derived  from  the  appli- 
cation of  Labor  to  Land  which  accrues  for  the  further 
production  of  wealth.  A  man  with  any  part  of  the  world 
to  himself  is  indeed  very  poor.  He  has  the  best  of  the 
Land  as  it  is,  yet  his  is  a  sorry  lot.  But  suppose  others 
surround  him  and  all  communicate  with  each  other  in 
soul,  mind,  and  body.  He  finds  that  with  less  exertion 
he  can  not  only  have  more  of  the  material  goods,  but  he  is 
also  much  happier  and  much  more  capable.  The  evolu- 
tion of  his  desires  is  accentuated  after  being  hampered  by 
solitude.  After  a  while  his  land  is  really  poorer  in  physical 
elements,  but  it  has  a  much  higher  value  whether  or  not 
he  has  changed  it.  Leaving  aside  the  improvement  in  the 
tools  and  methods  of  production,  we  see  an  added  increment 
to  the  value  of  the  land,  because  a  superior  power  in  labor 
is  brought  out  which  attaches  to  the  Land,  as  climate, 
soil,  etc. 

In  progressive  or  expanding  countries,  notably  the 
United  States,  we  find  the  margin  of  production  extending 
beyond  its  natural  limits,  or  the  rent  line  reaching  beyond 
the  margin  of  production.  This  abnormal  condition  is  the 
result  of  speculation  which  is  always  more  conspicuous 
among  newer  peoples.  This  speculation  is  actually  a 
display  of  confidence  in  the  continued  enhancement  of 
land  values.  It  is  indeed  a  power,  concurrent  with  physical 
advancement,  which  tends  always  to  cause  rent  to  increase 
at  a  rate  out  of  proportion  to  that  at  which  production 
increases  with  progress.  Hence,  it  reduces  wages  abso- 
lutely as  progress  continues.  The  only  force  which  limits 
speculation  in  land  values  is  that  which  demands  a  minmum 
for  wages  and  interest  on  capital. 

It  seems  now  that  we  have  the  basic  cause  of  poverty, 
the  reason  why  labor  does  not  realize  the  benefits  which 
accrue  from  increased  land  values  and  material  progress; 
namely,  that  rent  increases  with  productive  power  and 
at  a  higher  rate.  Every  increase  in  the  latter  forces  the 
former  to  a  higher  level,  thus  effecting  greater  demands 
on  labor  in  utilizing  its  powers.  It  is  the  land-owners 
chiefly  who  reap  the  benefits  of  material  progress.  In- 
equality in  the  ownership  of  land  is  the  direct  and  invari- 
able cause  of  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  wealth. 
Labor  and  Capital  are  impotent  without  Land;  their 


value  is  not  inherent,  but  subject  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  applied  to  Land.  Any  remedy  for  the  situation 
must  flow  from  a  consideration  of  this  fact. 

Obviously,  this  remedy  rests  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
tenure  of  land,  which  holds  its  value  only  from  the  exist- 
ence of  the  community.  Value  here  is  the  price  of  mon- 
opoly; that  is,  a  measure  of  the  difference  between  the 
land  in  question  and  the  best  land  which  may  be  had  free. 
Labor  justly  deserves  to  possess  the  rights  that  spring 
from  its  exertion,  and  this  must  be  the  sole  criterion  for 
affixing  rights  according  to  justice.  Rent  represents 
value  created  by  the  whole  community  and  is,  therefore, 
what  the  individual  owes  the  community  as  its  just  due. 
The  value  from  which  rent  springs  is  the  community's 
equity  in  land  privately  owned.  Conceding  to  all  equal 
rights  to  the  use  of  the  land  and  admitting  priority  of 
possession  as  a  just  measure,  we  may  reconcile  the  fixity 
of  tenure  by  taxing  rent  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  means  of  effecting  this  remedy  are  indeed  simple, 
but  they  meet  very  grave  obstacles  in  prejudice  and  mis- 
taken ideas  of  the  relations  between  Labor  and  Capital 
and  between  the  two  and  land.  But  these  means  are  al- 
ready ours.  It  remains  for  us  to  develop  them  by  the  appro- 
priation of  rent  by  taxation,  thus  asserting  the  right  of  so- 
ciety to  the  value  of  land.  The  form  of  ownership  may 
remain  the  same.  All  taxation  save  that  on  land  values 
must  be  abolished.  Taxation  of  rent  must  increase  pro- 
portionately with  progress  until  it  will  eventually  supply 
the  total  amount  necessary  for  government  functions. 

There  is  some  argument  for  equal  taxation  of  all  prop- 
erty, in  that  all  species  are  alleged  to  derive  their  value 
and  protection  from  the  state  equally.  This,  however, 
should  apply  only  to  land  values,  which  vanish  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  community.  It  follows  that  a  tax 
on  the  land  values  is  the  only  really  just  and  equal  tax. 
Any  advantage  which  remains  to  a  citizen  must  then 
be  the  result  of  his  own  effort  and  ability.  The  alleged 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  land  from  improvements  and 
the  emphasis  laid  thereon  precludes  any  further  argument 
against  the  single  land  tax  and  accentuates  the  need  of 
making  a  distinction.  For  if  it  is  admitted  that  a  wrong 
ensues  from  taxing  values  which  labor  and  capital  produce, 
it  would  be  contradictory  to  state  that  the  remedy  lies  in 
a  levy  on  all  improvements. 

At  present  industry  is  badly  handicapped  by  the  manner 
in  which  taxes  are  levied.  Taxes  really  amount  to  a  pen- 
alty for  realizing  the  gains  from  earnest  endeavor  and  for 
bestowing  benefits  upon  society.  The  wheels  of  exchange 
are  also  badly  clogged.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  releasing  industry  and  commerce  of  the  bonds 
which  now  hover  over  them.  Obviously  a  stimulus  here- 
tofore unparallelled  would  be  given  to  individua]  effort. 
Instead  of  being  amerced  for  each  accomplishment,  he 
would  be  allowed  to  enjoy  to  the  fullest  extent  the  fruits 
ofjhis  labors.  Naturally,  with  the  production  of  wealth 
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stimulated  the  public  treasury  would  be  fattened  enor- 
mously. Furthermore  new  opportunities  would  be  opened. 
Land  would  be  cheaper,  and  speculation  in  and  monopoly 
of  land  would  be  extirpated,  so  that  an  abundance  of  land 
now  debarred  from  offering  man  its  fruits  would  be  put 
to  its  best  use.  Labor  would  be  the  object  of  competi- 
tion, demand  and  supply  would  balance,  and  trade,  which 
marks  paramount  advantage  of  the  social  state,  would  be 
unchecked. 

Man  has  held  poverty  to  mean  shame  and  degradation 
as  well  as  deprivation.  It  is  the  consequent  fear  coupled 
with  other  emotions  which  urges  man  to  guard  against 
poverty,  sometimes  by  the  foulest  means.  A  more  posi- 
tive impetus  is  given  him  in  public  esteem  as  a  winner  if 
he  frees  himself  from  poverty.  Give  nature  its  just  right 
to  distribute  wealth  according  to  capability,  and  take  for 
society  that  which  it  creates,  and  fear  and  suffering  will 
be  removed.  That  intangible  force  which  is  immortal  in 
man  existing  above  the  material  will  be  given  free 
rein. 

It  was  stated  earlier  that  maladjustment  underlay  the 
enigma  presented  by  the  coexistence  of  excessive  wealth 
and  poverty.     We  have  found  that  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  as  material  progress  goes  on,  the  possession  of  land 
lends  more  and  more  force  to  appropriation  of  wealth  pro- 
duced by  capital  and  labor.     By  relieving  the  two  of  all 
taxation    we   would    counteract    this    tendency.     Wealth 
produced  would  be  divided:  one  share  would  go  to  the 
producers  in  wages  and  interest;  the  other  would  accrue  to 
society  to  be  distributed  equitably  to  its  members.    "WitR\ 
the  disappearance  of  poverty  the  incentive  for  the  ardent! 
quest  for  wealth  would  be  moderated:  a  riddance  of  that\ 
quality  in  man  which  is_the  least  human  and  most  digjj 
graceful  of  all. if  The  change  would  be  a  gain  to  all  those 
who  live  by  wages  directly,  and  to  those  who  live  by  the 
joint  application  of  labor  and  capital.     In  a  word,  indi- 
vidual reward  would  follow  the  dictates  of  intelligence, 
skill  and  prudence. 

The  evils  arising  from  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth 
are  not  incidents  of  progress  but  rather  obstacles  which 
must  halt  it  if  not  removed.  They  spring  from  the  shunt- 
ing of  natural  laws,  the  denial  of  Justice,  the  ultimate  law. 
We  must  give  to  every  man  the  liberty  to  live  his  life  and 
enjoy  the  product  of  his  labor  under  nature's  principles. 
It  is  the  liberty  which  invites  virtue,  wealth,  knowledge, 
and  strength.  The  course  is  hard  and  paved  with  ob- 
stacles of  prejudice,  selfishness,  but  there  can  be  no  cause 
worthy  of  greater  sacrfice. 

PHE  masses  of  men,  who  in  the  midst  of  abundance, 
-*•  suffer  want;  who,  clothed  with  political  freedom, 
are  condemned  to  the  wages  of  slavery;  to  whose  toil  labor- 
saving  inventions  bring  no  relief,  but  rather  seem  to  rob 
them  of  a  privilege,  instinctive.y  feel  that  "there  is  some- 
thing wrong."  And  they  are  right. 

— HBNIY  GEOIOE. 


Henry  George  Foundation 
To  Feature  Political  Action 

SINCE  its  inception  in  the  summer  of  1926,  the  Henry 
George  Foundation  of  America  has  been  devoting 
its  efforts  chiefly  to  the  field  of  economic  education  and, 
while  not  entirely  disregarding  opportunities  to  advance 
legislative  efforts,  the  Foundation  has  not  undertaken 
to  develop  or  sponsor  any  programme  of  political  or  legis- 
lative action.  This  policy  has  been  pursued  because  its 
founders  appreciated  the  great  need  for  popular  educa- 
tion in  fundamental  economics  and  sought  to  concentrate 
upon  this  one  task.  As  the  result,  however,  of  longer 
experience  and  careful  study  of  the  situation  in  its  various 
aspects,  the  officers  and  trustees  of  the  Foundation  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  in  the  long  run  Single  Tax 
education  cannot  be  advantageously  divorced  from  politi- 
cal expression.  Accordingly  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  the  resolution  as  printed  on  page  18 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

Under  the  new  plan  it  is  intended  that  education  and 
political  action  shall  go  hand  in  hand.  In  this  way  an 
outlet  will  be  afforded  for  the  talents  and  energies  of  vari- 
ous types  of  Single  Tax  workers  who  are  eager  for  activity. 
It  will  also  be  possible  to  develop  organization  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  heretofore, — a  consideration  of  out- 
standing importance. 

Since  the  days  of  Henry  George,  who  himself  took  advan- 
tage of  every  opportunity  to  bring  the  land  and  tax  ques- 
tions into  the  political  field,  a  very  large  section  of  American 
Single  Taxers  has  always  been  keenly  interested  in  working 
concretely  to  put  the  Single  Tax  into  practical  operation. 
The  decade  just  preceding  the  great  war  witnessed  live 
Single  Tax  campaigns  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States 
and,  while  immediate  success  could  hardly  be  reasonably 
expected,  these  campaigns  gave  evidence  of  life  and  prog- 
ress and  valuable  experience  was  gained. 

Again  there  comes  a  call  from  many  quarters  for  politi- 
cal activity  and  the  need  is  recognized  for  a  strong  national 
agency  to  plan,  foster  and  support  organized  campaigns 
directed  toward  the  practical  application  of  the  Single 
Tax  principle.  The  Henry  George  Foundation  is  now 
prepared  to  assume  this  responsibility  and  will  welcome 
the  cooperation  of  Georgists  throughout  the  United 
States. 

A  policy  of  organized  concentration  is  believed  to  be 
essential  for  the  success  of  this  plan  and  will  be  recom- 
mended by  the  official  board  of  the  Foundation  without, 
of  course,  presuming  to  dictate,  but  simply  offering  its 
leadership  and  cooperation.  Naturally,  a  beginning  must 
be  made  somewhere  in  the  United  States  before  strong 
popular  support  can  be  expected  for  campaigns  embrac- 
ing a  wide  territory. 

It  is  proposed  as  a  first  step  to  make  a  rather  careful 
•urvey  of  the  situation  in  each  of  the  states  from  the  Single 
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Tax  viewpoint.  It  will  be  the  purpose,  however,  to  ex- 
pedite this  survey  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  delay  in  the 
development  of  a  concrete  programme  which  can  be  pre- 
sented to  American  Georgists  interested  in  this  very  prac- 
tical phase  of  the  movement. 

Information,  ideas  and  suggestions  from  Georgists  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  are  especially  solicited  and  may  be 
addressed  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Henry  George  Foun- 
dation, Berger  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

—P.  R.  WILLIAMS. 

An  Excellent  Statement 


of  Principle 


""I  ""HE  first  man  who  was  condemned  to  labor  and  live 
•*•  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  when  applying  his  labor  to 
the  earth  and  its  resources,  had  as  wages  his  whole  pro- 
duct. It  was  immaterial  whether  he  claimed  this  pro- 
duct as  a  landlord,  a  capitalist  or  a  laborer,  the  product 
was  his — all. 

So  today  to  the  land-owning  farmer,  using  his  own  im- 
provements and  tools — products  of  his  previous  labor — it 
is  also  immaterial  whether  he  accept  his  crop  as  wages, 
rent  for  land  or  as  interest  on  his  capital;  it  is  his — all. 
But  if  there  were  three  persons  between  whom  to  divide 
the  product,  one  representing  labor,  a  second  representing 
capital  and  a  third  representing  land,  it  would  make  a  vast 
difference  to  each  just  how  the  crop  was  divided. 

It  is  plain  that  if  the  landlord  as  rent  were  to  get  more, 
then  between  them  capital  and  labor  must  get  less. 

Now,  since  the  production  of  commodities  is  not  com- 
plete until  they  are  marketed  and  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
consumer,  the  producer  must  hire  the  warehouseman,  the 
railroads,  the  commission  man,  the  wholesaler  and  retailer, 
and  in  most  cases  a  manufacturer  or  processer,  and  pay 
them  out  of  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer.  Therefore, 
it  makes  a  vast  difference  to  the  producer  on  what  bases 
they  charge  him,  because  he  can  have  only  what  is  left 
after  their  charges  are  paid. 

No  farmer  or  other  producer,  it  would  appear,  has  rea- 
son to  complain  about  the  general  wage  scale,  because 
workng  for  wages  is  their  line  and  the  labor  market  is 
their  line  and  the  labor  market  is  practically  an  open  mar- 
ket, where  all  have  equal  opportunity  to  engage  in  any 
occupation  which  pays  best. 

Nor  should  any  complain  of  the  rates  usually  charged 
for  the  use  of  capital,  because  all  can  invest  their  capital 
where  it  will  draw  the  largest  pay,  the  same  as  labor.  So 
it  appears  competition  should  fairly  well  equalize  the 
earnings  of  both  in  all  trades. 

But  how  about  land,  a  factor  which  both  labor  and 
capital  must  employ  if  they  do  anything?  Is  the  supply 
of  land  open  to  competition,  and  does  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  regulate  rent  the  same  as  it  regulates  com- 
pensation paid  labor  and  capital?  What  effect  does  this 


factor — land — have  on  the  retail  price  of  products  and 
the  share  that  labor  and  capital  receive?  What  share  of 
present  retail  prices  represents  land  rent  or  interestjon 
capitalized  land  values? 

Labor  complains  that  wages  are  low  as  compared  to  re- 
tail prices.  The  farmer  says  the  same  thing  about  prices 
paid  him  for  his  products. 

We  all  acknowledge  that  lack  of  purchasing  power  is 
the  main  cause  of  industrial  depression.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  excessive  capitalization  of  land  space  in  our  indus- 
trial and  trade  centers,  mines,  water  power,  etc.,  is  ex- 
acting an  undue  share  that  is  unearned,  thus  reducing  the 
purchasing  power  of  labor  and  true  capital? 

Perhaps  this  would  be  a  good  field  for  one  of  Mr.  Hoo- 
ver's investigating  committees. 

—].  S.  TINDALL  in  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald. 

HENRY  FORD  is  said  to  be  having  trouble  in  Brazil. 
His  investment  there  involved  the  necessity  of  oust- 
ing a  lot  of  tenants.     An  orphan  asylum  is  listed  as  among 
the  institutions  to  be  disturbed.     Not  only  are  the  natives 
displeased,  but  inclined  to  be  violent  in  protest. 

Apparently  the  Brazilians  are  not  different  from  other 
people.  Nobody  yet  has  been  discovered  lavishing  much 
affection  on  an  absentee  landlord. 

— Hollywood  News. 

OUR  beloved  Will  Rogers  was  this  Christmas  Day 
quoted  by  a  large  newspaper  as  saying,  "We  can 
hardly  wait  till  the  day  is  over  to  get  back  to  our  devil- 
ment again."  In  addition  to  what  he  may  have  meant 
by  it,  we  wonder  how  many  realize  that  therein  he  struck 
a  cord  that  reverberates  to  thousands  of  homes  where  pov- 
erty and  tragedy  prevails  by  reason  of  our  present  land 
tenure  system. 

The  most  deceiving  things  in  our  social  customs  have 
the  appearance  of  legitimacy.  Today  we  celebrate  the 
nativity  of  Him  who  said:  "Whatsoever  ye  do  unto  the 
least  of  these  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

We  inflict  injustice  upon  millions  "of  the  least  of  these," 
because  the  majority  have  been  designedly  kept  in  ignor- 
ance as  to  how  our  land  tenure  system  and  manner  of 
raising  public  budgets  visits  these  injustices  upon  the 
victims.  As  Mr.  Rogers  says,  we  will  tomorrow  return 
to  the  practice  of  this  system;  the  newspapers  will  sell  large 
advertising  space  and  donate  much  publicity  to  the  special 
interests  to  bait  the  masses  into  buying  and  holding  land 
for  a  rise  in  selling  price,  thus  using  it  as  a  gambling  device. 
T.  A.  McLEMORE  in  Hollywood  News. 


IF  by  machinery  we  produce  more,  or  by  economy  we 
save  more,  or  by  virtue  we  improve  the  level  of  culture, 
then  by  that  much  the  area  in  which  this  takes  place  be- 
comes a  better  place  to  live  and  do  business  in  and  land 
values  go  up  and  rent  goes  up — forcing  wages  and  interest 
down. — Stockton,  (Calif.)  Forum. 
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NO  man,  I  think,  ever  saw  a  herd  of  buffalo,  of  which 
a  few  were  fat  and  the  great  majority  lean.  No  man 
ever  saw  a  flock  of  birds,  of  which  two  or  three  were  swim- 
ming in  grease,  and  the  others  all  skin  and  bone.  Nor  in 
the  savage  life  is  there  anything  like  the  poverty  that 
festers  in  our  civilization.  In  a  rude  state  of  society  there 
are  seasons  of  want,  seasons  when  people  starve;  but  they 
are  seasons  when  the  earth  has  refused  to  yield  her  increase, 
when  the  rain  has  not  fallen  from  the  heavens,  or  when 
the  land  has  been  swept  by  some  foe — not  when  there  is 
plenty;  and  yet  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  modern 
poverty  of  ours  is,  that  it  is  deepest  where  wealth  most 
abounds. — HENRY  GEORGE,  in  "The  Crime  of  Poverty." 

PAMPHLET  NOTICES 

A  THOUGHTFUL  WORK* 

This  is  not  an  "easy"  book — not  at  all  light  reading,  so-called.  This 
does  not  mean  that  Mr.  Sinton  fails  to  clearly  explain  his  ideas  and 
ideals.  No  fault  can  be  found  on  that  score.  The  Single  Tax,  an 
inadequate  name,  no  doubt,  is  simple  enough,  for  it  has  come  to  mean 
the  right  of  all  men  to  the  use  of  the  earth.  But  it  involves  many 
considerations  not  so  obvious,  and  these  considerations  are  what  we 
know  as  political  economy,  a  study  which  seems  to  have  baffled  some 
of  the  best  minds  of  this  and  past  generations. 

First  of  all,  how  many  working  for  this  cause  sense,  as  Mr.  Sinton 
does,  the  tremendous  change  that  its  application  to  modern  life  would 
bring  about?  A  change  which  Mr.  Sinton  tells  us  is  so  revolutionary 
that  it  "will  make  the  Reds  look  White."  Our  author  goes  even  fur- 
ther than  this.  He  explains  his  belief  that  interest  will  disappear, 
that  there  will  not  only  be  no  poor  but  no  rich,  that  no  one  will  gain 
by  investment  of  wealth  unless  he  himself  also  works.  It  may  be 
objected  that  these  considerations  are  largely  academic;  nevertheless 
they  provide  some  interesting  speculations.  I  remember  many  years 
ago  when  the  late  James  MacGregor — peace  to  his  ashes! — and  I 
stopped  before  a  building  up  town.  I  was  a  young  man  then  and  he 
was  my  mentor.  He  pointed  to  the  building  and  said,  "The  Single 
Tax  is  an  insidious  proposal,  young  feller.  When  it  comes  to  pass  the 
value  of  every  brick  in  this  building  will  be  cut  in  half."  What  other 
effect  indeed  could  the  wholesale  freeing  of  the  productive  forces  of 
the  world  have  upon  wealth  in  all  its  forms?  It  is  something  of  this 
side  of  the  question  that  Mr.  Sinton  sees  and  writes  about. 

He  goes  even  further.  Featuring  the  enormous  impetus  given  to 
production  by  the  removal  of  the  shackles  that  bind  it  he  declares 
that  the  change  "would  make  wealth  practically  as  free  as  air  and 
water." 

In  a  way  no  more  startling  book  in  advocacy  of  our  cause  has  ap- 
peared in  years.  Somehow  we  are  glad  to  get  it.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
calculated  to  make  converts — only  exceptional  souls  are  to  be  touched 
by  such  arguments.  But  it  will  stir  our  own  believers,  for  he  has  taken 
us  up  into  the  very  highest  mountains  and  bade  us  behold  a  vision  to 
which  we  have  been  too  long  unaccustomed,  a  vision  too  strong  per- 
haps for  the  eyes  of  most. 

The  work  is  a  series  of  letters  written  to  friends,  sometimes  to  re- 
solve difficulties  that  have  occured  to  them.  The  work  is  compiled 
by  Mabelle  Hathaway  Brooks. 

Whether  we  agree  or  disagree  with  Mr.  Sinton  we  find  him  always 
interesting  and  suggestive.  There  is  more  solid  thinking  in  this  little 
work  than  in  dozens  of  volumes  dealing  with  philosophy  and  economics. 
Bolton  Hall  accompanies  his  commendation  of  the  work  with  a  pledge 
to  return  the  money  if  you  don't  like  it.  So  take  his  dare. 
I — J.  D.  M. 

•Spiritual    Law    and   Economics    Harmonized.     By   Walter    I.    Stinton.     206    pp. 
Soft  cover.      Price  75  cents.     Published  by  the  Author.  San  Francisco,   Calif. 


A  NOVEL  TREATMENT 

"Light  on  the  Land  Question — the  story  of  an  Idea,"  is  a  pamphlet 
published  by  the  United  Committee  at  11  Tothill  Street,  London, 
England,  at  six  pence  a  copy.  It  is  called  "A  Frank  Inquiry  into  the 
Land  Value  Policy  by  the  Man  in  the  Street."  It  consists  of  32  pages 
bound  in  stiff  covers. 

It  reviews,  we  think,  the  course  of  reasoning  which  has  been  the 
experience  of  most  of  us — at  all  events,  of  many  of  us — in  coming  to  a 
definite  acceptance  of  the  proposal.  The  Man  in  the  Street  who  writes 
this  pamphlet  approaches  the  idea  skeptically.  At  first  he  is  intellec- 
tually repelled  by  the  large  claims  made  for  it.  He  is  suspicious  that 
something  is  concealed  that  the  advocates  do  not  disclose,  that  the 
language  is  extravagant,  that  something  is  being  put  over  on  him, 
that  something  sinister  lurks  in  the  proposal.  He  says  frankly  that 
he  was  "irritated  and  annoyed." 

He  had  been  fooled  so  often,  this  Man  in  the  Street,  by  preachers 
and  politicians.  When  George  says  that  the  idea  will  find  friends, 
those  who  will  toil  for  it,  suffer  for  it,  and  if  need  be  die  for  it,  he  is 
even  more  skeptical.  For  he  had  fought  in  France  and  had  been  told 
this  before  as  had  the  boys  on  many  fronts — -that  here  was  something 
worth  dying  for.  So  he  asked  with  some  asperity  of  our  Tothill  friends 
if  anybody  had  really  ever  died  for  it,  and  was  told  that  the  author 
himself  might  be  said  to  have  given  his  life  for  this  truth. 

Then  the  Man  in  the  Street  starts  out  on  his  inquiry,  still  suspicious 
and  uneasy,  fearing  perhaps  that  he  had  got  into  a  nest  of  fanatics.  But 
he  finds  out  that  our  friends  are  not  fanatics,  but  argue  with  clearness 
and  persuasiveness.  So  he  examines  one  by  one  their  various  con- 
tentions. He  is  overcome  by  the  inexorable  logic.  He  tests  every 
step  in  the  process  of  their  reasoning,  taking  nothing  for  granted,  and 
emerges  fully  convinced,  for  he  has  answered  to  his  own  satisfaction 
every  objection  urged  by  the  opponents. 

It  is  a  great  pamphlet.  — J.  D.  M. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

ASKS  SINGLE  TAKERS  AND  SOCIALISTS  TO  UNITE 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Since  the  excitement  of  the  election  is  now  past,  it  should  be  possible 
and  in  order  to  discuss  our  proper  relation  to  the  Socialists  on  the  merits 
of  the  case,  without  bias  or  prejudice. 

As  to  the  way  matters  stand  in  this  country,  should  the  Single  Taxers 
and  the  Socialists  join  forces?  Most  assuredly  they  should,  and  for 
good  reasons.  The  goal  of  both  is  the  same,  even  if  they  don't  know 
that  much — -as  yet.  But  they  will  learn  as  they  proceed  and  get  into 
contact  with  reality. 

The  Socialists  want  to  use  Government  power  to  establish  and  main- 
tain co-operation  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth.  The 
Single  Taxer  fights  for  individual  freedom  with  equality  of  right  in  the 
land,  and  looks  upon  the  requirements  of  co-operation  as  only  inci- 
dental. Neither  of  them  realizes  that  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth 
is  an  accomplished  fact,  brought  about,  not  by  any  man's  design  or 
planning,  but  by  natural  evolution,  and  that  all  there  is  to  do,  and  must 
be  done,  is  to  adjust  the  machinery  of  its  organic  parts  so  as  to  bring 
it  into  orderly  functioning. 

Look  around  and  open  your  mind  to  what  you  see.  Observe  that 
an  up-to-date  Nation  is  now  a  vast  co-operative  estate  on  which  every 
worker  is  producing  wealth  and  service,  directly  and  indirectly,  for 
anybody,  for  everybody  and  for  the  estate  as  a  whole,  and  taking  his 
own  requirement  from  the  general  supply,  the  free  and  open  market, 
into  which  he  delivers  the  product  of  his  own  labor,  receiving  and  giving 
money,  in  one  form  or  another,  as  receipt  for  what  is  given  and  taken. 

When  the  land  question  becomes  a  fiscal  question  the  money  ques- 
tion becomes  part  of  it.  When  land  monopoly  is  disposed  of,  the  money 
monopoly  must  go  too,  if  individual  freedom  with  perfect  co-operation 
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is  to  be  attained.     On  this  the  Single  Taxers  and  the  Socialists  will  be 
in  unison. 

Public  ownership  of  public  utilities  is  now  looming  large  on  the  hori- 
zon, prematurely  it  seems  to  me,  but  there  it  is.  On  that  issue  the 
Single  Taxers  and  the  Socialists  will  be  found  in  the  same  camp. 

Public  utilities  exist  for  public  service.  Just  what  constitutes  public 
service  in  a  co-operative  commonwealth?  When  a  man  takes  charge 
and  direction  of  a  group  of  other  men's  labor,  or  otherwise  serves  the 
public,  does  he  not  become  a  public  servant,  rightfully  subject  to  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  public  safety  and  welfare  may  require, 
especially  for  those  that  work  under  his  direction?  If  an  important 
industry  in  private  hands  refuses  to  function  satisfactorily  to  the  public, 
may  not  the  commonwealth  take  it  over  to  be  directed  by  its  responsible 
servants.  Does  not  that  seem  the  inevitable  course  of  economic  evolu- 
tion? Talk  about  your  "  right  to  run  the  business  to  suit  yourself ; "  Who 
gave  that  right  in  a  complex  co-operating  society?  Liberty  is  fine  in 
the  academy  and  the  wilderness,  and  was  always  the  watchword  of 
thieves  and  freebooters;  but  in  the  practical  life  of  the  people,  rights 
and  duties  take  precedence.  Such  is  nature's  Law. 

The  reason  for  the  confusion  of  professional  economists  and  the 
disagreement  between  Single  Taxers  and  Socialists  appears  to  be  that 
the  transformation  of  individualistic  production  into  a  co-operative 
organic  system  has  come  about  by  a  process  of  natural  evolution,  un- 
heralded, without  human  plan  or  purpose.  Everybody  played  his 
part  in  it  unconciously,  and  nobody  noticed  the  essential  nature  of 
what  was  taking  place.  But  few  seem  yet  aware  of  it  until  their  atten- 
tion is  purposely  directed  to  it.  Its  rapid  and  luxurious  growth  is 
still  in  the  anarchistic  stage,  without  intelligent  and  orderly  direction 
to  definite  purpose.  It  is  time  it  be  studied,  understood  and  put  into 
such  order  as  to  serve  the  common  welfare.  Humanity's  fate  hangs 
thereon. 

There  are  principles  to  be  applied,  sincere  and  earnest  work  to  be 
done  by  both  Single  Taxers  and  Socialists.      It  will  be  time  enough  for 
them  to  split  when  the  aims  they  have  in  common  have  been  accom- 
plished. 
Fisk,  Mo.  S.  TIDEMAN. 

A  STRANGE  STATEMENT 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Those  good  disciples  of  Henry  George  who  were  on  the  Resolutions 
Committee  of  the  recent  Henry  George  Congress  in  San  Francisco, 
make  a  strange  statement  in  their  "Resolutions  on  Agriculture." 
They  say,  in  their  first  Whereas,  that  "the  increasing  mechanization 
of  agriculture  has  thrown  many  farmers  out  of  employment. " 

The  only  way  to  throw  farmers  out  of  work  is  to  take  their  farms 
from  them;  and  farm  machinery  never  did  that.  Who  ever  saw  a 
farmer  out  of  work  while  he  had  a  farm?  A  farmer  with  a  farm  always 
has  access  to  land — always  has  natural  opportunities — always  has 
plenty  of  work  and  usually  very  small  pay  for  doing  it. 

"The  trouble  with  the  farmers"  is  not  unemployment;  it  is  robbery — 
legalized  robbery — a  robbery  to  which  the  farmer  himself  is  a  particeps 
criminis.  And  it  is  not  machinery,  but  ground  rent  made  private 
property  that  cuts  down  the  "dirt  farmer's"  share  of  production  and 
keeps  him  in  poverty — ground  rent  which  in  justice  is  public  property 
and  should  be  used  for  public  purposes  —  speculative  ground 
rent,  which  drives  him  from  the  markets  of  civilization  into  the  wilder- 
ness—capitalized ground  rent,  which  extorts  from  him  a  price  for  a 
bit  of  God's  land — land  even  at  the  verge  of  cultivation — and  mort- 
gages years  of  his  labor  to  pay  for  it — periodical  ground  rent,  which 
takes  a  part  of  every  crop  he  raises  and  gives  no  return  for  it.  It  is 
taxation  which  gives  ground  rent  to  "the  farmers  who  farm  farmers" 
— It  is  taxation  which  not  only  gives  public  property  to  private  persons, 
but  also  takes  private  property  for  public  purposes;  it  is  taxation  which 
"protects"  great  landed  estates  from  their  share  of  public  expenses, 
plunders  the  people  and  forces  the  farmer  to  sell  low  and  buy  high; 


it  is  taxation  which  makes  low  wages  and  small  profits — creates  disem- 
ployment  and  destroys  purchasing  power — robs  toiling  producers  and 
hungry  consumers — all  to  enrich  grasping  landlords  and  gambling 
speculators. 

No  student  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  ought  ever  to  admit  that 
machinery  produces  unemployment.  Neither  should  he  admit  that 
man,  "the  only  animal  that  is  never  satisfied,"  can  ever  be  unemployed 
for  lack  of  work  to  do.  The  word  unemployment,  like  the  word  pro- 
tection, is  a  lying  misnomer.  There  is  no  "problem  of  the  unemployed." 
What  is  glibly  called  so  is  in  fact  the  problem  of  disemployment — the 
problem  of  "enforced  idleness."  That  problem  Henry  George  solved 
fifty  years  ago — and  discovered  not  only  "The  Cause,"  but  also  "The 
Remedy. " 

And — -to  digress  a  little — any  disciple  of  our  beloved  teacher  who 
calls  those  great  discoveries  "the  theories  of  Henry  George,"  ought 
immediately  to  give  more  study  to  the  book  and  become  wiser  and 
more  accurate  in  the  use  of  terms. 
Warren,  Pa.  ASHER  GEO.  BEECHER. 

PLEASED  WITH  MR.  BROWN'S    RECEPTION 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

It  was  cheering  to  read  in  your  last  number  that  James  R.  Brown 
has  been  receiving  such  cordial  response  to  his  talks  in  the  East.  The 
East  seems  to  be  better  for  Single  Tax  speakers  than  Kansas  is.  The 
last  time  that  John  Z.  White  was  here  he  spoke  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  there  were  only  about  twenty  persons  in 
the  audience  and  only  one  of  those  was  a  member  of  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  Brown  said,  the  field  is  ripe  unto  the  harvest  but  few  be  the 
reapers  therein.  Mr.  Brown  apparently  has  the  happy  faculty  of 
making  his  hearers  laugh  while  injecting  his  points.  Would  that  we 
had  more  of  his  kind! 

All  honor  to  you  for  conducting  for  so  many  years  through  thick 
and  thin — mostly  thin — a  dignified,  well  poised,  long  sustained  cam- 
paign through  the  medium  of  THE  SINGLE  TAX  REVIEW  and  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM. 
Wichita,  Kas.  E.  E.  SODERSTROM. 

A  SUGGESTION 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  wonder  if  we  are  not  letting  a  propaganda  chance  slip  by  in  the 
present  depression.  Especially  does  this  seem  to  apply  to  what  we 
might  be  telling  the  Democratic  congressman  and  senators.  In  his 
message  of  1916  President  Wilson  approved  Louis  F.  Post's  proposal 
— technically  it  was  the  .official  proposal  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
— to  put  the  unemployed  in  touch  with  unused  land.  Congressman 
Grosser,  you  may  remember,  introduced  a  bill  to  put  it  into  effect. 
But  Wilson's  approval  was  merely  perfunctory;  he  made  no  such  effort 
to  have  it  put  over  as  he  did  with  many  measures  of  much  less  im- 
portance, and  it  never  got  out  of  committee.  Now  these  Democratic 
congressmen,  if  they  did  not  lack  brains,  could  be  raising  a  hullabaloo 
about  how  alert  a  Democratic  Secretary  of  Labor  and  a  Democratic 
President  had  been  in  regard  to  unemployment,  how  they  urged  prep- 
arations for  such  depressions  as  the  present  and  how  this  policy  shines 
by  comparison  with  the  do-nothing  and  know-nothing  policy  of  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  since  Wilson  and  Post  left  and  the  befuddled  policy  of  i 
Hoover.  I  wrote  to  Senator  Wagner  along  this  line  some  time  ago 
but  had  no  reply.  He  seems  to  prefer  the  bills  he  introduced  which 
he  must  have  gotten  out  of  the  libretto  of  some  comic  opera. 
Baltimore,  Md.  SAMUEL  DANZIGER. 

A  WELCOME  NEW  YEAR'S  GREETING 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

At  this  time  I  want  to  express  to  you  my  earnest  best  wishes  for  a 
happy  and  prosperous  New  Year  and  to  tell  you  how  much  I  personally 
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f    appreciate  the  splendid  service  which  you  have  rendered  to  the  Single 
Tax  cause  during  these  many  years  past,  faithfully  giving  to  our  own 

I    people  and  to  the  public  the  fruits  of  your  fine  editorials  and  publica- 

|     tion  work. 

I  am  now  having  read  to  me  "The  Prophet  of  San  Francisco "  and  I 
find  this  very  interesting,  recalling  as  it  does  incidents  of  the  early 
days  of  Single  Tax  work. 

Wichita,  Kas.  HENRY  WARE  ALLEN. 

WANTS  AN  ENROLLMENT  CAMPAIGN 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  don't  find  that  "nobody  cares"  or  that  "people  are  indifferent," 
even  about  "Single  Tax."  Most  of  them  are  too  busy  struggling  for 
what  they  regard  as  a  living,  or  trying  to  be  amused  (literally  "thought- 
less") to  take  much  interest  in  what  is  still  presented  to  them  as  "dis- 
mal science" — much  of  which  they  feel  to  be  untrue. 

There  are  millions  who  do  care,  but  don't  know  what  to  do  about  it, 
and  most  of  whom  are,  or  would  be,  favorable  to  our  doctrine. 

All  other  "reforms"  have  begun  with  an  enrollment — Suffrage, 
"anti-saloon,"  etc.,  but  we  have  none.  How  often  you  hear,  "O, 
yes,  I  used  to  be  a  S.  T.  but  I  don't  hear  much  about  it" — "you  used 
to  have  a  paper. "  Or,  "  I  knew  about  Henry  George  and  I  think  he 
is  right  but — ." 

Our  "Lower  Rents  Campaign"  is  intended  to  be  the  foundation  of 
an  enrollment  programme. 

California  gave  over  200, 000  votes  for  an  immediate,  straight-out,  full 
S.  T.  law, — we  have  the  names  of  not  over  10,000  such  voters  in  the 
whole  U.  S. 

We  must  change  all  that.  I  have  been,  and  am,  afraid  of  organiza- 
tions, but  the  time  demands  it. 


New   York   City. 


BOLTON  HALL. 


MR.  SLOCUMB  PROTESTS 


Ve  have  received  a  letter  from  Geo.  W.  Slocumb  of  426  No.  Broad- 
Los  Angeles,  California,  publisher  of  a  little  work  sold  for  fifty 
reviewed  in    a    recent    issue    of    LAND    AND    FREEDOM.     The 
er  is  too  long  to  print,  dealing  as  it  does  with  definitions  of  value. 
:  to  be  perfectly  fair  to  Mr.  Slocumb  we  extract  the  following  para- 
graph: 

"I  think  I  have  learned  something  from  forty  years  of  experience, 
study  and  thought,  and  have  recently  written  a  book  called  'Legal 
Stealing  or  Liberty  and  Justice,  with  Honest  Money,'  in  which  I  have 
been  careful  not  to  compound  concepts  or  transgress  in  the  use  of  terms 
and  the  editor  has  crtitized  me  for  not  doing  so.  He  would  have  me 
continue  to  say,  'Collect  the  land  values'  and  not  destroy  them.  He 
is  guilty  as  most  Single  Taxers  are  of  the  same  transgression  in  the  use 
of  terms. 

In  the  book  I  have  discussed  other  legal  stealing  besides  the  private 
appropriation  of  rent — interest,  dividends,  taxation,  banking,  special 
privileges,  public  service  and  money,  with  a  practical  programme  for 
political  action.  Let  the  editor  be  fair  and  not  use  the  steam  roller 
of  silence." 

NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

MORRIS  VAN  VEEN  addressed  the  Hamilton  Community  Council 
in  this  city  on  Jan.  6,  speaking  for  an  hour  and  answering  questions 
at  the  close;  about  forty  were  present.  On  Jan.  8  he  appeared  before 
the  University  Heights  Community  Center,  addressing  over  three 
hundred.  Questions  were  answered  at  the  conclusion.  The  Chair- 
man complimented  Mr.  Van  Veen,  saying  that  it  was  unusual  at  these 
lectures  for  the  entire  attendance  to  remain  seated  but  that  on  this 
occasion  not  a  single  person  left  the  church  during  the  address. 

JACKSON  A.  GRAVES,  who  is  called  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  "the 
pioneer  president  of  the  Farmers'  and  Merchants'  National  Bank" 


of  that  city  is  quoted  by  the  Times  as  follows,  showing  that  at  least 
one  banker  senses  the  real  cause  of  business  depression: 

"I^came  to  Los  Angeles  on  June  5,  1875,"  the  venerable  banker 
said,  "and  I  have  seen  several  business  depressions  come  and  go  since 
that  time.  I  remember  that  only  a  few  months  after  my  arrival — in 
September,  to  be  exact — we  fell  into  the  throes  of  a  crazy  real  estate 
boom,  occasioned  by  approaching  completion  of  the  Southern  Pacific's 
line  connecting  Los  Angeles  with  San  Francisco.  Subdivisions  were 
laid  out  wherein  the  lots  did  not  become  occupied  for  from  ten  to  fifteen 
years." 

EUGENE  MANLOVE  RHODES,  book  reviewer  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
in  a  recent  notice  of  a  book  says  that  the  Navajo  land  system  was  pretty 
near  that  of  Henry  George,  ownership  going  with  use  and  ceasing  when 
the  land  was  no  longer  used. 

ON  January  our  old  but  ever  young  friend  and  devoted  adherent  of 
the  cause,  Eben  Stillman  Doubleday,  was  91  years  of  age.  Congra- 
tulations! 


GUNS  are  thundering  over  a  wide  area  in  Burma  and  heavy  casual- 
ties are  reported.  The  disorder  first  began  with  the  revolt  of  the  in- 
surgents north  of  Rangoon  over  a  tax  collection  campaign.  In  Cau- 
casian countries  we  grumble  at  taxes  but  never  or  rarely  revolt. 

MR.  CHARLES  E.  MERRELL,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  addressed  a 
communication  to  the  Sherman  Corporation  of  this  city.  After 
relating  the  effect  of  present  taxation  on  business  Mr.  Merrell  says: 

I  read  in  the  Outlook  the  other  day,  an  article  by  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  on  account  of  the  excessive  friendliness  of  our  recent  administra- 
tion to  the  so-called  "power  trust"  the  people  of  this  country  are  pay- 
ing to  watered  capital  about  $1,000,000,000  in  excess  of  what  they 
would  pay  if  the  rates  paid  on  normal  capital  were  the  same  as  those 
charged  by  the  Ontario  Power  Company,  operated  by  the  Province 
of  Ontario. 

This,  I  believe,  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  income  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Doubtless  the  other  three  quarters  should 
be  accounted  for  in  other  monopolies  resting  on  land  monopoly  and  if 
these  unearned  profits  were  retained  by  the  Government  or  by  the 
people  all  the  present  taxes  on  industry  could  be  dispensed  with  and  we 
might  have  a  genuine  prosperity  which  might  not  be  interrupted  by 
the  so-called  "business  cycle"  but  would  show  a  genuine,  steady  pro- 
gress towards  that  Utopia  which  is  the  dream  of  every  genuine  American. 

AMONG  recent  deaths  in  the  movement  is  that  of  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Nicoll,  of  this  city,  who  passed  away  on  Sept.  1st.  She  was  long  a 
subscriber  and  friend  of  this  paper. 

FOUR  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY-FIVE  books  were  sold  by  the  Schal- 
kenbach  Foundation  from  December  2  to  January  2  of  this  year,  "Pro- 
gress and  Poverty"  leading  with  175  copies.  In  addition  large  numbers 
of  pamphlets  were  sold  or  freely  distributed.  So  Miss  Adelaide  Kauf- 
mann,  efficient  secretary  of  the  Foundation,  is  kept  pretty  busy.  Over 
1,000  inquiries  were  received. 

A  RECENT  issue  of  the  Herald-Tribune  of  this  city  contained  nearly  a 
column  on  Bolton  Hall's  Single  Tax  colony,  Free  Acres,  in  New  Jersey. 
The  colonists  celebrated  the  New  Year  in  deep  libations  of  sweet 
cider.  The  account  states  that  the  Summer-time  population  of  Free 
Acres  numbers  sixty-nine  families. 

DESPITE  his  eighty-one  years,  Alfred  Bishop  Mason,  one  time  presi- 
dent of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club,  continues  his  literary  work 
in  Florence,  Italy,  turning  out  books  industriously.  Many  of  these 
are  boys'  books.  His  latest  work,  however,  is  of  a  different  kind,  in 
which  he  appears  as  editor.  It  is  entitled  "  Horace  Walpole's  England, " 
in  which  selections  are  made  from  the  epistles  which  won  fame  for 
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Walpole  as  a  letter  writer.  "A  substantial  selection  judiciously  made," 
says  the  New  York  Sun  reviewer  in  issue  of  Dec.  19.  Mr.  Mason  will 
visit  New  York  on  April  26  remaining  here  till  May  14. 

THE  Grange  Power  Bill  won  in  the  last  Oregon  election  by  a  land- 
slide. It  was  known  as  the  Grange  Amendment  because  it  was  backed 
by  the  granges,  imitates  the  California  system  and  permits  the  resort 
to  land  value  taxation  for  the  cost  of  irrigation.  It  was  curious  to 
find  W.  S.  U'Ren  and  the  late  J.  R.  Hermann  on  opposite  sides  in  this 
fight.  Just  before  his  death  Mr.  Hermann  sent  us  a  copy  of  the  speech 
in  defence  of  this  measure  which  swept  the  state.  The  speech  is  by  Mr. 
Slaughter  who  said,  with  special  reference  to  Mr.  U'Ren:  "I  can 
think  of  nothing  so  sad  as  beholding  former  champions  of  the  people's 
rights  betraying  these  same  rights.  Therefore,  whatever  I  shall  say 
with  reference  to  those  who  are  opposing  the  Grange  Power  Bill 
will  be  said  in  sadness." 

THE  official  bulletin  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  in  its  issue  of  Dec.  31  reprints  Laurie  J.  Quinby  "Spiritual 
Basis  of  Georgist  Economics"  from  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  under  the 
title  of  "Getting  a  Living  and  the  Poetry  of  Life." 

N.  A.  VYNE,  of  Camp  Verde,  Arizona,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Stockton  California  Forum  tells  of  his  fight  in  his  state  and  says,  like 
the  old  Rough  Rider  he  is:  "Arizona  will  take  care  of  its  front  with- 
out appealing  for  assistance.  I  think  that  every  state  should  do  that. 
With  a  primary  vote  of  1,508  in  my  favor  I  was  defeated  by  about  330. 
Carried  my  own  valley  two  to  one." 

Miss  AGNES  DEMILLE,  daughter  of  Anna  George  deMille,  will  appear 
in  a  dance  repertoire  at  the  Craig  Theatre,  54th  Street,  this  city,  in  the 
first  week  in  February. 

IN  speaking  at  the  dinner  of  the  Speakers  Bureau  of  Tammany  Hall, 
in  January,  former  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith  recalled  the  campaign  days 
when  no  such  bureau  was  available  to  inform  the  voters  of  public  issues. 
He  said:  "There  will  never  be  anything  invented  by  the  mind  of  man 
that  will  carry  the  conviction  of  the  spoken  word  of  a  man  who  could 
look  you  in  the  eye  and  tell  you  what  he  thinks  about  the  issue. "  He 
then  followed  this  up  by  saying:  "When  Henry  George  ran  for  Mayor 
he  did  not  have  an  organization,  he  did  not  have  a  party,  but  he  pre- 
sented his  case  to  the  people  so  clearly  that  he  aroused  their  interest. 
The  character  of  the  campaign  conducted  was  such  that  the  like  of  it 
had  never  before  been  heard  in  New  York.  He  and  his  friends  knew 
what  they  were  talking  about. ' '  If  all  campaign  speakers,  continued 
Mr.  Smith,  would  familiarize  themselves  with  the  issues  of  a  campaign, 
the  public  would  be  interested  in  the  subject. 

THE  Arizona  Single  Taxer  enlarged  and  improved  continues  to  appear 
from  Camp  Verde,  Arizona,  under  the  able  editorship  of  N.  A.  Vyne. 

THE  Newark  Evening  News  contains  a  lengthy  write-up,  running 
through  several  issues,  on  the  Pittsburgh  Tax  Plan.  These  articles 
are  written  by  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  News  who  was 
sent  to  Pittsburgh  to  study  the  workings  of  the  plan. 

HAROLD  SUDELL  is  increasingly  active,  writing  letters  to  the  papers 
and  to  prominent  persons  who  fall  into  economic  errors.  Thomas 
Colegate,  of  Rome,  Georgia,  finds  time  from  his  Single  Tax  radio  talks 
to  write  letters  to  the  Daily  Telegraph,  of  Macon,  and  other  Georgia 
papers.  K.  P.  Alexander,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  writes  a  lengthy  letter 
to  Rev.  Chas.  E.  Coughlin,  of  Detroit,  in  which  he  quotes  Father 
McGlynn.  Father  Coughlin  has  broadcasted  an  address  on  present 
day  economic  problems,  and  Mr.  Alexander  seeks  to  set  him  right  in  a 


well  argued  and  respectful  communication.  John  J.  Egan  keeps  up  his 
letters  to  the  Telegram  of  this  city.  James  Malcolm  of  Albany  appears 
with  a  letter  in  the  New  York  World  in  an  answer  to  Floyd  L.  Carlisle, 
of  the  Niagara-Hudson  Power  Co. 

"THE  TRUE  FUNCTION  OF  MONEY"  is  the  title  of  a  communication 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  from  the  pen  of  Robert  Baker,  life- 
long Single  Taxer  and  former  democratic  Congressman  from  Brooklyn. 
While  in  Congress  Mr.  Baker  did  not  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel. 

PROF.  J.  H.  DILLARD,  of  the  Slater  and  Jeanes  Foundation,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  members  of  the  Boards,  and  entitled  "Notes  of  a 
Trip,"  writes  as  follows: 

"Late  in  the  evening  about  six  miles  from  Selma  our  gasoline  gave 
out,  and  while  waiting  for  supplies  I  had  a  good  talk  with  an  intelligent 
colored  man  whose  car  had  kindly  been  put  at  our  service  to  bring 
us  relief.  I  enjoyed  a  lesson  in  Economics.  This  man  paid  $4  rent  per 
acre  for  75  acres  of  land.  I  found  out  that  this  land  was  assessed  for 
taxation  at  $6  an  acre  and  that  the  actual  tax  paid  by  the  owner  was 
14  cents  an  acre.  I  heard  that  the  land  was  thought  to  be  worth  some- 
thing like  $100  per  acre.  This  instance  touches  what  is,  I  have  long 
believed,  by  far  the  most  important  economic  problem  in  the  South,  and 
of  course  it  is  not  confined  to  the  South. " 

THE  United  Committee  for  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values,  of  London, 
England,  has  issued  a  manifesto,  giving  some  startling  examples  of 
land  monopoly,  and  differences  in  ratable  and  selling  values.  The 
Manifesto  prints  at  the  same  time  a  list  of  nearly  a  hundred  Town 
Councils  which  have  declared  for  Land  Value  Rating,  or,  as  we  say  here, 
the  Taxation  of  Land  Values. 

THE  Socialist  party  of  Chicago  issues  a  pamphlet  in  which  they  say: 
"Because  we  no  longer  have  free  land  we  are  not  born  really  free  if  we 
are  workers.  Workers  must  humbly  beg  for  a  job. "  That  is  coming 
close  to  the  gist  of  the  matter.  But  the  taxation  plank  of  the  Socialist 
party  for  1930  proposes  "Appropriation  by  taxation  of  the  rental  value 
of  all  land  held  for  speculation."  This  is  meaningless.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  the  government  to  determine  what  land  is  held  for  specu- 
lation. Besides,  with  a  curious  fatuity,  it  ignores  the  billions  in  rental 
value  which  would  then  go,  as  it  goes  now,  into  private  pockets.  Is 
the  Socialist  party  prepared  to  continue  that  inequity? 

DAVID  F.  BOECHAT,  of  Buffalo,  writes:  "Your  report  of  the  excellent 
missionary  work  of  James  R.  Brown  shows  that  good  seed  is  being 
planted.  These  should  be  the  thinking  days,  providing  abundant 
opportunity  for  Single  Tax  teachings." 

THE  Conserver  is  the  name  of  a  little  weekly  paper  from  Los  Angeles 
edited  by  George  F.  Dyer.  It  is  militantly  Single  Tax. 

FRANK  O.  BROWN,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  is  dead  at  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety.  He  was  one  of  the  city's  pioneers  and  an  engineer  on  the  iron- 
clad Merrimack  in  Civil  War  days.  He  conversed  with  President 
Lincoln  two  weeks  before  the  president's  assasination.  He  was  owner 
of  one  of  the  largest  passenger  boats  operating  on  the  Trinity  River 
and  was  president  of  the  Trinity  River  Navigation  Association  and 
active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Association  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  a  friend  of  Henry  George  and  a  devoted  disciple  of  his  teachings. 

"YOUR  Nov.-Dec.  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  is  a  real  Christmas 
treat  to  any  disciple  of  Henry  George, "  writes  W:  H.  Sikes,  of  Leonard- 
ville,  Kansas. 

MAURICE  FIRTH,  devoted  Single  Taxer,  has  been  in  the  hospital  for 
the  last  six  months.  Mr.  Firth  is  a  newspaper  man  formerly  of  London, 
and  now  of  this  city,  where  he  pursues  the  same  line  of  work,  having 
been  connected  with  the  New  York  Times. 
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WE  learn  of  the  sudden  death  of  Richard  G.  Riley,  of  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  on  September  23.  Others  who  have  recently  passed  away  are 
Chas.  S.  Davis,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Edward  Hannitz,  of  Brook- 
lyn, all  of  whom  were  Single  Tax  adherents  and  subscribers  to  this 
paper. 

WALDO  J.  WERNICKE,  of  Los  Angeles,  writes:  "Your  steady  and 
challenging  editorial  comments  are  to  be  noted  for  their  continued 
excellence." 

De  Niewe  Aarde  (The  New  Earth)  is  the  name  of  the  new  Single 
Tax  paper  of  Holland.  It  is  edited  by  Mr.  L.  A.  B.  Ulehake,  at  Gen. 
Vetterstra  32,  Amsterdam.  The  first  issue  contains  a  Dutch  transla- 
tion of  the  Land  Song  and  parts  of  W.  R.  Lester's  pamphlet  on  Unem- 
ployment. 

OUR  old  friend,  Frank  Chodorov,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  proprietor 
of  a  corporation  manufacturing  underwear  has  addressed  a  collection 
etter  to  his  customers,  in  which  he  takes  occasion  to  teach  some 
straight  economics. 

"How  speculation  in  land  values  affects  prices  of  commodities  and 
wages  of  labor  can  be  readily  reasoned  out.  The  frozen  "assets" 
that  have  caused  a  number  of  banks  to  close  up  is  another  evidence  of 
the  effects  of  land  speculation  on  industry. 

When  land  values  'hit  the  bottom,'  capital  is  released  for  industry, 
idle  lands  which  were  held  for  speculation  are  opened  up  for  labor  to 
go  to  work  on,  jobs  become  more  plentiful,  and  business  starts  up 
again." 

In  the  Springfield  Union  Mr.  Chodorov  has  a  letter  on  the  Causes 
of  Business  Depression  in  which  he  borrows  liberally  from  Henry  George. 

THE  Fiery  Cross  is  the  organ  of  the  Scottish  societies  in  America 
published  in  Boston.  In  its  January  issue  is  an  article  entitled 
"Robert  Burns,  the  Poet  of  Liberalism."  The  writer  says:  "In 
'The  Twa  Dogs'  Burns  paints  a  picture  of  the  luxurious,  wasteful 
life  of  the  land-owning  gentry,  and  the  hard  grinding  life  of  the  cotter, 
which  has  so  affected  Scotland  and  her  people,  that  in  no  country  in 
the  world  has  the  philosophy  of  that  great  liberal,  Henry  George,  re- 
ceived such  a  warm  and  universal  welcome." 

THE  death  of  R.  L.  Outhwaite  on  Nov.  6  deprives  the  Common- 
wealth Land  Party  of  England  of  its  foremost  figure.  He  had  worked 
for  many  years  for  the  taxation  of  land  values  and  was  elected  member 
for  Hanley  on  that  issue.  Later  he  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Land  party,  the  immediate  collection  in  full  of  the  eco- 
nomic rent  and  the  abolition  of  all  taxation.  He  was  the  first  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  party  and  fought  as  earnestly  for  the  new  doctrine  as 
he  had  for  the  land  value  tax  policy.  He  was  always  a  fighter  and  a 
tower  of  strength  for  any  cause  he  espoused.  He  was  instrumental  in 
inducing  that  great  statesman,  Henry  Campbell  Bannerman,  to  adopt 
a  liberal  policy  in  England's  treatment  of  the  Boers,  which  remains  a 
bright  spot  in  her  history.  He  had  no  faith  in  politicians  and  dis- 
trusted the  Liberal  and  Labor  parties  as  much  as  the  Conservatives. 
He  faced  obloquy  and  abuse  in  his  brave  defiance  of  the  Jingoes  in  the 
Commons  and  refused  to  be  carried  away  by  the  wave  of  war  hysteria. 
He  was  a  brave  soul,  a  wonderful  debater,  a  lover  of  liberty.  From 

)23  he  had  spent  most  of  his  time  in  retirement,  but  contributing 
every  now  and  then  articles  to  the  Commonweal  of  London.  These 
articles  were  as  strong  and  uncompromising  as  had  been  his  utterances 
in  the  Commons  in  the  time  of  war  delirium.  He  never  sounded  a 
retreat.  The  country  which  breeds  such  men  is  sound  at  the  core. 

CHESTER  C.  PLATT  whose  contribution  on  the  Ingram  Institute 
appears  on  another  page,  writes:  "I  believe  the  work  done  by  Luke 


North  in  1916  and  1918  was  an  excellent  fertilizer  of  California  soil 
for  the  work  of  the  Institute." 

UNDER  the  heading  "Squatter  Invasion  Balked,"  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  gives  an  account  of  the  attempt  to  secure  entry  on  the  Maribou 
Ranch  near  Santa  Monica,  California.  The  claim  advanced  is  that 
portions  of  the  ranch  on  which  they  wish  to  enter  is  part  of  the  public 
domain,  has  never  been  surveyed,  and  therefore  is  open  to  them  as 
claimants.  A  great  array  of  mounted  men  and  guards  heavily  armed 
oppose  the  men  seeking  entry.  Among  the  sixty  who  advanced  on  the 
ranch  are  six  majors  in  the  World  War  and  eight  who  were  lieutenants. 
"My  country  tis  of  thee, "  and  they  believed  they  fought  for  it! 

THE  New  York  Times  in  a  recent  editorial  says:  "It  will  surprise 
nobody  to  learn  that  the  new  Eighth  Avenue  subway  has  already  added 
millions  to  the  value  of  land  along  its  route  and  will  add  more  when  it 
is  in  actual  operation.  That  has  been  the  history  of  rapid  transit  con- 
struction throughout  the  city.  Nor  will  there  be  any  quarrel  with  the 
Committee's  conclusion  that  the  logical  source  of  new  revenue  to  finance 
the  subway  system  is  the  specially  benefitted  land,  the  value  of  which 
is  increased  by  such  transit  facilities."  The  progress  of  the  Times 
is  slow  but  it  is  very  real. 

THE  election  for  a  place  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  resulted  in  the  election 
of  four  distinguished  Americans,  they  having  received  a  majority  of 
the  votes.  Not  over  20  of  the  105  names  submitted  received  a  higher 
vote  than  that  cast  for  Henry  George.  The  next  election  is  in  1935,  when 
it  seems  likely  that  Henry  George  may  be  chosen  for  a  place  in  this 
modern  Pantheon. 

WILLIAM  MATTHEWS,  of  Spokane,  Washington,  writes:  "Your  edi- 
torials are  very  much  to  the  point  and  masterful. " 

ARTHUR  HENDERSON,  British  Foreign  Minister,  speaking  at  Bristol, 
where  he  opened  the  by-election  campaign  that  is  now  taking  place, 
assured  his  hearers  that  the  coming  Budget  would  contain  provisions 
for  the  taxation  of  land  values. 

ALFRED  N.  CHANDLER,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  secured  the  publica- 
tion in  a  number  of  papers  in  that  state  of  abridged  portions  of  the 
Causes  of  Business  Depressions  by  Henry  George. 

THE  columnist  of  the  Hollywood  News,  California,  Mr.  Henry  James, 
having  referred  to  Mr.  L.  J.  Quinbyas  "just  another  Single  Taxer," 
received  from  Mr.  Quinby  a  challenge  to  debate  the  question  through 
the  columns  of  that  paper. 

THE  Buffalo  County  Journal,  of  Alma,  Wisconsin,  is  running  serially 
selections  from  Protection  or  Free  Trade.  Theodore  Buehler,  Jr., 
is  editor  and  publisher  of  that  paper. 

A  COLUMN  article  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Lester  appears  in  the 
Mid  Sussex  (England)  Times  and  is  an  admirable  statement  of  what 
will  follow  the  taxation  of  land  values. 

JULIUS  ROSENWALD  offers  $75,000  for  a  cure  for  unemployment. 
Mr.  Rosenwald  bears  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  business  man 
but  there  seems  some  mistake  there.  No  good  business  man  will  pay 
$75,000  for  something  he  already  possessea  If  Mr.  Rosenwald  will 
look  in  his  files  for  the  year  1911  or  1912  he  will  find  there  a  letter  from 
Joseph  Pels  giving  him  the  information  he  seeks.  He  need  pay  noth- 
ing for  this  tip.  If  he  can  not  find  the  letter  he  will  be  told  on  request 
in  substance  what  it  said. 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 

Taking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalties  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

ClR  ARTHUR  KEITH  in  a  recent  statement  says: 
"Humanity  is  passing  through  a  process  of  selection 
?f  a  kind  it  has  never  passed  through  before.  It  is  passing 
dirough  the  selective  mill  which  has  been  set  up  with  the 
introduction  of  modern  economic  standards."  And  then 
:ollows  a  hiatus,  a  sense  of  something  missing,  a  conclusion 
^hat  does  not  seem  to  follow  as  a  perfect  sequitur:  "A 
iiation  has  to  produce  or  go  under." 

A  VERY  noted  scientist  is  Sir  Arthur.  His  words  have 
f*  weight  with  the  scientific  world.  He  is,  to  do  him 
ustice,  a  man  of  courage,  and  whether  we  accept  or  re- 
ect  his  conclusions  they  are  entitled  to  a  certain  respect. 
We  are  speaking  now  of  his  scientific  speculations,  and  not 
)f  the  paragraph  quoted,  which  seems  to  us  more  than  a 
rifle  vague.  For  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  every 
>eriod  in  the  progress  of  civilization  is  a  passage  though 
i  selective  mill  in  which  something  of  the  old  is  laid  aside 
iind  something  of  the  new  is  instituted.  But  we  do  not 
;learly  get  the  connotation  of  that  thought  and  the  state- 
ment that  "a  nation  has  to  produce  or  go  under." 

T  would  be  much  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  a  nation 
musi  :.olve  the  problem  of  distribu'ion  or  go  under.  It  is 
ot  production  but  equality  of  distribution  that  makes  for 
urvival — a  just  or  approximately  just  method  of  distri- 
ution.  In  other  words,  the  strength  of  a  nation  lies  in 
jhe  wages  of  its  workers.  That  such  a  nation  will  rank 
iigh  in  the  scale  of  production  is  true,  but  this  is  a  con- 
uence  and  not  a  cause. 


* 


high  wages  flow  all  the  concomitants  of  a  true 
civilization:  enlightenment,  culture,  private  and  civic 
jnorality.  Production  is  really  an  individual  problem, 
iave  in  the  socialistic  state.  Distribution  is  a  social  problem. 
fo  solve  it  calls  for  social  action.  Production  takes  care 
|f  itself.  Where  economic  laws  do  not  give  an  undue  ad- 
Vantage  to  one  group  over  another,  production  will  solve 
'•fs  own  problems  in  its  own  way,  automatically.  Nothing 
ieed  be  done  about  it  save  to  leave  it  alone.  Buyer  and 
eller  will  fix  terms  between  them.  In  a  free  competitive 
aarket  no  one  will  gain  an  advantage  over  another,  and 


where  there  is  equality  of  distribution  natural  laws  may 
be  depended  upon  to  set  a  reasonable  limit  to  the  love  of 
gain. 

IT  is  easy  to  pooh-pooh  this  reasoning,  and  we  hear 
-*•  some  one  ask  if  we  would  remake  human  nature.  We 
would  rather  remake  society  in  accordance  with  a  plan 
where  natural  laws  would  allow  human  nature  to  develop 
its  highest  tendencies  and  realize  its  highest  aspirations. 
This  can  be  done  by  an  entirely  new  concept  of  the  right 
of  property.  Some  things  treated  as  property  must  cease 
to  be  so  regarded.  Referring  to  the  charge  brought  against 
us  by  Professor  Douglass  in  his  review  of  Louis  Post's 
"Prophet  of  San  Francisco,"  in  which  he  accuses  us  of 
"monotonous  monomania,"  it  is  necessary  again  to  reit- 
erate that  the  basis  of  a  natural  society  is  the  ownership 
by  the  people  of  public  values  and  the  recognition  of  the 
sacredness  of  private  property  rights. 

CIVILIZATION  has  never  tried  this  plan.  But  in  the 
^-^  measure  that  it  has  approached  it,  nations  have  pros- 
pered. Slavery,  either  chattel  slavery  or  economic  slavery, 
has  never  made  a  happy  or  contented  nation.  As  some 
of  these  hindrances  fell  away  civilization  has  leaped  for- 
ward. It  is  true  that  liberty  is  forever  being  lost  and  for- 
ever being  found  again,  but  it  is  constantly  renewing  itself, 
like  the  eagle. 

ET  us  discard  the  question  of  production  for  the  time 
-*— '  being  and  consider  the  problem  of  distribution  and 
what  determines  it.  We  shall  then  get  somewhere.  We  do 
not  need  to  vault  these  innumerable  barriers  that  bar  man- 
kind from  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  plenty — nor  can  we 
ignore  them  in  our  discussion.  They  must  be  removed — 
these  title  deeds  that  are  fences  shutting  men  out  from  the 
great  mother  earth,  the  great  mother  to  whom  none  of 
her  offspring  are  stepchildren,  but  all  sharers  alike  in  her 
overflowing  bounty.  Is  this  "monotonous  monomania" 
to  you,  Professor  Douglass?  You  do  seem  to  think  there 
is  something  in  it — this  you  tell  us.  It  is  constant  repeti- 
tion that  offends  the  "intellectually  fastidious,"  as  you 
hint,  but  have  patience  with  us,  professor;  for  our  words 
may  be  poor  enough,  but  what  we  would  convey  is  a 
gospel  of  vast  importance  to  the  world — never  more  so 
than  now. 
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PROFESSOR  WALTER  H.  HAMILTON,  whose  ad- 
dress at  a  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association 
stirred  Harry  Weinberger  to  action  (see  January-February 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM),  stated  what  we  regard  as  a  typical 
misunderstanding.  He  said:  "Ours  is  a  machine  civiliza- 
tion. *  *  *  'Progress  and  Poverty'  is  exactly  the 
kind  of  book  I  should  expect  in  an  agrarian  age,  which  is 
just  passing,  and  in  a  society  in  which  wealth  is  land.  Thus 
it  was  taught  that  the  unearned  increment  was  a  product 
of  the  superiority  of  fertile  over  infertile  soil." 

r  I  ^HERE  is  no  discussion  in  "Progress  and  Poverty"  of 
•*•  fertile  over  infertile  soil  beyond  an  allusion  or  two. 
And  there  was  some  machinery  at  the  time  the  book  was 
written.  Though  machinery  has  increased  since  then,  its 
relation  to  land  remains  the  same.  Land  is  not  wealth  now 
any  more  than  it  was  then,  but  it  is  the  source  of  all  wealth 
and  the  material  on  which  and  from  which  all  wealth  is 
produced.  And  the  land  question  is  not  a  rural  question; 
its  urban  importance,  where  a  few  choice  lots  are  greater 
in  value  than  an  entire  agricultural  county,  overshadows 
its  rural  importance.  It  might  be  said  that  the  land  ques- 
tion is  chiefly  an  urban  question. 

TTOW  then  comes  the  curious  notion  that  "Progress 
-*-  •*•  and  Poverty"  is  concerned  only  or  mainly  with  the 
land  question  in  its  agricultural  aspects?  Henry  George 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  farming,  so  he  was  not  influenced 
by  his  surroundings  in  that  way.  His  life  had  been  spent 
in  cities.  And  how  can  any  professor,  or  any  one  else,  speak 
thus  of  a  work  which  proposes  to  take  economic  rent  in  taxa- 
tion when  such  economic  rent  manifests  itself  very  slightly 
in  rural  communities  and  preponderantly  in  cities  and  tows? 

r  I  "HE  entire  fabric  of  civilization  was  woven  out  of  land; 
-*-  the  foundation  of  all  the  comforts  and  grandeur  of  cities, 
houses  and  palaces  in  which  people  live,  was  land.  Land 
— and  cabbages!  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  turnips!  Why 
ignore  the  cathedrals,  the  great  stately  blocks  of  buildings, 
the  great  emporiums  of  trade,  the  great  machines,  and 
think  only  in  terms  of  cabbages  and  turnips?  Where  civil- 
ization does  most  for  the  people,  there  the  services  of  govern- 
ment are  the  greatest,  there  the  land  question  assumes 
its  most  acute  form.  Did  Henry  George  see  this?  Why, 
it  was  as  an  explanation  of  this  varied  phenomena  that  the 
book  was  written — that  was  its  chief  concern,  and  not  the 
differing  values  of  agricultural  land  arising  from  degrees 
of  fertility.  The  book  was  not  written,  as  Professor  Hamil- 
ton says,  in  the  terms  of  a  survey  of  the  economic  law  in  an 
agrarian  society  of  about  1830,  but  fifty  years  later  in  the 
terms  of  a  survey  of  the  economic  law  of  1931,  or  any  year 
you  please,  since  economic  law  is  the  same  in  1930  as  in  1830. 

IT  is  a  persistent  fallacy — this  iteration  and  reiteration 
-*•  that  land  is  an  increasingly  negligible  economic  factor. 
In  the  Washington,  D.  C.,  Daily  News  of  Feb.  20  there  is  an 


article  by  Robert  P.  Scripps,  headed  "Land  Hunger  No 
Longer  a  Dominant  Economic  Factor."  The  writer  says 
that  "Great  Britain  has  been  in  a  bad  way  economically 
for  a  longer  period  than  the  United  States  yel 

the  British  people  have  had  access  on  a  per  capita  basis 
to  more  free  land  and  undeveloped  natural  resources  than 
have  Americans." 

AND  as  if  this  clinched  the  argument,  Mr.  Scripps  passes 
to  the  consideration:  "It  would  seem  that,  failing 
the  unusual,  such  as  rapid  population  accretions,  or  i 
greater  disruption  of  world  markets  on  a  large  scale,  fret 
land  and  undeveloped  natural  resources  are  of  small  ac 
count  in  our  present  system  of  world  economics."  All  this 
is  written  with  special  reference  to  what  the  writer  calls 
"the  Single  Tax  plan  of  Henry  George."  "The  theorj 
was,"  Mr.  Scripps  proceeds  to  explain,  "that  as  long  as 
you  find  available  to  the  people  free  or  cheap  land 
the  individual  prosperity  of  that  nation  is  guaranteed.' 

ADAM  SMITH,  writing  before  we  were  a  confedera 
tion,  and  noting  the  higher  wages  prevailing  in  thi 
colonies  as  contrasted  with  wages  in  Great  Britain  ant 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  with  his  usual  sound  judgmen 
assigned  the  cause  to  cheap  and  free  land.  Land  is  n 
longer  cheap.  There  are  vast  undeveloped  natural  re 
sources,  but  these  are  neither  free  nor  cheap.  And  it  wi 
be  news  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  that  the  land  of  th 
British  colonies  is  free — and  we  suppose  it  is  to  her  colonie 
that  reference  is  had.  Let  the  native  Briton  start  to  mak 
his  home  anywhere  in  the  lands  of  Great  Britain's  fai 
flung  possessions  and  he  will  find  every  desirable  localit 
pre-empted  and  held  at  a  stiff  price.  The  landlord  ha 
got  there  before  him.  And  this  is  true  wherever  the  syster 
of  unrestricted  private  ownership  of  land  prevails. 

HAS  anything  been  changed?  Has  the  relation  of  tl 
factors,  Land,  Labor  and  Capital,  altered  sin< 
Henry  George,  or  even  since  Adam  Smith?  Unconscious 
many  modern  writers  talk  as  if  some  new  element  hi 
been  discovered  from  which  wealth  is  now  drawn.  M 
Scripps  is  not  thinking — he  is  confused  by  the  complej 
ties  that  he  conjures  up.  And  so  he  keeps  right  on  talkin 
Now,  where  does  Mr.  Scripps  live?  On  land.  Where  a 
his  newspapers  printed?  On  land,  of  course.  And  on  lai 
increased  enormously  as  "a  dominant  economic  facto 
since  Henry  George  wrote.  What  does  he  eat  and  whei 
with  is  he  clothed?  With  the  products  from  the  lar 
reacted  upon  by  human  labor.  And  from  where  come  t 
great  presses  that  turn  out  the  printed  sheets?  Land,  lai 
always  land.  And  always  we  are  confronted  with  the  tr 
ute-taker  who  draws  from  all  these  great  enterpris 
among  which  are  Mr.  Scripps's  many  newspapers,  1 
share  known  as  economic  rent,  the  price  of  a  still  domirai 
economic  factor. 
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[T  seems  so  hard  for  Mr.  Scripps  to  understand .-^He  says: 
"The  existence  of  undeveloped  lands  within  the  United 
totes  today  does  not  relieve  our  .present  situation."  Of 
ourse  not.  Nor  would  these  undeveloped  lands  if  multi- 
lied  a  dozen  times  do  anything  to  relieve  it.  The  fact  that 
hey  are  undeveloped  does  not  help  the  situation ;  in  reality 
hat  is  in  part  the  trouble.  Nor  is  this  fact  cited  by  Mr. 
icripps  at  all  relevant  to  the  situation:  "Western  states 
ontain  millions  of  acres  today  purchasable  for  less  than 
hey  were  twenty  years  ago. "  True,  doubtless,  but  what 
f  it?  How  does  that  prove  that  land  is  no  longer  "a  dom- 
lant  economic  factor"?  What  is  probably  asked  for  these 
cres  is  all  that  they  are  worth  or  more,  just  as  twenty 
ears  ago  the  asking  price  might  have  been  more  than  they 
rere  worth.  Many  of  these  acres  were  subjects  of  land 
ooms  which  carried  the  price  asked  beyond  what  they 
riould  have  been  at  any  time.  It  is  the  economic  rent 
lat  determines  the  selling  price  of  these  acres,  and  the 
jlling  price  is  based  on  their  earning  power.  If  something 
as  happened  to  affect  the  earning  power,  of  course  the 
illing  price  is  less,  just  as  is  the  case  with  other  millions 

acres,  rural  and  urban  alike,  in  the  East  and  West,  where 
ic  selling  prices  have  mounted  higher  than  they  were 
venty  years  ago.  So  land  as  an  economic  factor  appears 

>  be  very  much  with  us. 


7ERY  difficult  it  is  to  be  patient  and  polite.  It  is  Satan 
*  who  whispers  in  the  ear  of  St.  Anthony  in  Flaubert's 
eat  work:  "WTiat  after  all  if  the  absurd  should  be  true?" 
ut  we  do  not  believe  it.  Correct  reasoning  from  obvious 
cts  still  has  its  value.  And  we  should  demand  it  from 
|)ose  who  write  for  public  consumption.  We  ought  to 
sist  on  a  recognition  of  cause  and  effect ;  we  cannot  treat 
fallacy  as  if  it  were  a  pet  canary  and  sings  sweetly.  Mr. 
xipps  writes  well;  he  is  a  newspaper  man  who  knows 
>w  to  use  English.  But  his  reasoning  is  deplorable.  He 
eges  that  the  most  solid  factor  in  the  economic  structure, 
id  and  its  rent,  is  disappearing,  yet  he  draws  large 
jnthly  checks  for  those  who  produce  nothing  and  from 

om  he  gets  nothing  but  permission  to  live  and  print 
wspapers  on  the  earth — payment  for  permission  to  use 
economic  factor  which  Mr.  Scripps  declares  is  now 

eligible.    It  should  occur  to  him  that  he  is  paying  rather 


h  for  a  factor  that  has  almost  no  existence. 


Saul  also  among  the  prophets?      President  Hoover 
has  seen  a  light.     He  looks  with  disfavor  upon  those 
profit  by  the  increase  of  land   values  made  by  the 
nmunity.    He  says  so  in  language  that  is  unmistakable, 
voices  good  Henry  George  doctrine.     But  hold!    It  is 
:h  reference  only  to  the   Indians   that  he  is  speaking, 
probably  still  believes  that  white  men  should  continue 
take  from  other  white  men  the  socially  created  values 
it  attach  to  land. 


T_)UT  at  least  he  is  very  explicit  so  far  as  the'^Indians 
-*-*  are  concerned.  In  his  veto  of  the  Choctaw  Indian 
land  bill  he  says:  "This  case  raises  a  very  wide  issue 
whether  we  are  to  undertake  revision  of  treaties  entered 
into  for  acquiring  of  Indian  lands  during  the  last  150  years. 
The  values  of  such  lands  have  obviously  increased,  and  the 
undertakings  entered  into  at  the  time  the  agreements  were 
made  may  naturally  look  small  in  after  years.  But  the 
increased  values  have  been  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  our 
citizens  in  building  this  nation."  This  is  good  doctrine 
if  universally  applied.  In  recent  years  some  of  our  Indian 
friends  have  been  enriched  by  the  discovery  of  oil.  Some- 
body must  be  after  those  oil  wells! 

A  RTHUR  J.  BAILEY,  of  the  People's  Church  at  Olean, 
*  *•  N.  Y.,  has  a  letter  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Christian 
Advocate.  It  is  entitled  "Christ's  Teaching  Applied  to 
Unemployment."  He  says:  "All  students  of  the  problem 
recognize  that  unemployed  labor  is  largely  the  result 
of  idle  capital.  "  Not  all  students.  A  few  would  challenge 
the  contention  and  are  prepared  to  show  that  idle  labor 
and  idle  capital  are  consequences,  not  causes.  They  are 
therefore  able  to  see  that  most  of  the  proposed  remedies 
are  futile. 

A  ND  along  with  these  is  Mr.  Bailey's  own  suggestion 
**  of  a  sliding  scale  of  taxation,  with  the  taking  over  of 
50  per  cent,  of  all  fortunes  of  a  million  dollars  or  over. 
He  calls  this  "a  safe  and  sane  redistribution  of  wealth." 
He  reassures  the  wealthy  by  telling  them  that  most  of 
the  wealth  would  return  to  them,  though  he  is  rather  vague 
as  to  the  how  of  this.  He  says,  rather  naively,  that  his 
plan  "would  work  no  hardship,  as  so  much  wealth  is  worth- 
less to  those  who  possess  it,"  a  statement  which  to  the 
rich  might  not  be  wholly  appreciated. 

A  /f  R.  BAILEY  is  a  sincere  Christian.  He  wishes  to 
-I-'-!  apply  the  doctrines  of  Christ  to  economics  and 
social  conditions.  There  is  only  one  way:  Render  unto 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the 
things  that  are  God's.  It  consists  in  recognizing  the  God- 
given  right  of  all  men  to  the  use  of  the  earth,  and  the  govern- 
ment's right  to  the  collection  of  those  values  which  are 
created  by  the  community.  It  consists  in  the  recognition 
of  the  distinction  between  those  matters  which  are  indi- 
vidual and  those  which  are  communal.  There  is  no  need 
of  a  sliding  scale  of  taxation  to  take  the  wealth  of  the  rich, 
and  there  is  no  way  of  determining  by  such  a  method  just 
what  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  rich  belongs  to  the 
rich.  Without  intending  it  Mr.  Bailey  is  advocating  meas- 
ures that  are  predatory,  not  Christlike. 


pHE  question  really  requires  more  thought  than  Mr. 

•••    Bailey  has  given  to  it.     For  if  the  wealth  of  the  rich 

is  unearned  something  is  at  fault  with  the  methods  of  dis- 
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tribution.  But  if  such  wealth  is  earned  the  community 
has  no  right  to  it.  We  ask  our  friend  to  read  "Progress 
and  Poverty."  There  he  will  find  his  question  answered. 
The  missing  wealth  of  the  poor  is  not  to  be  put  back  into 
the  pockets  of  the  poor  by  any  such  method  as  he  advocates. 
The  leak  may  be  stopped  by  a  radical  but  simple  change 
in  the  methods  of  distribution. 

BUT  from  another  quarter  comes  at  last  a  real  remedy 
for  unemployment  and  the  periodical  depressions 
that  visit  us.  The  writer  of  this  new  solution  tells  us  it  is 
"very  different  from  socialism."  Perhaps  it  is.  It  appears 
that  we  have  a  lot  of  "commonwealth,"  public  parks, 
roadsides,  etc.  We  are  told  that  "all  the  spare  labor  in  the 
country  (by  which  we  suppose  is  meant  the  unemployed) 
could  be  used  in  improving  the  roadbeds  of  the  United 
States."  We  are  urged  to  take  (not  actually  take  in  the 
sense  of  resumption  of  ownership  but  take  into  considera- 
tion) the  land  on  both  sides  of  the  railway  tracks,  so  con- 
spicuous as  we  travel  in  "our"  trains.  Do  not  smile  at 
the  word  "our."  Increasingly  large  numbers  of  the  unem- 
ployed could  be  absorbed  in  the  improvement  of  "our 
commonwealth. " 

THERE  is  a  certain  thoroughness  in  the  suggestion. 
To  make  all  this  really  effective  we  are  to  have  a 
Peace  Time  Army,  just  like  a  Standing  Army.  There  is 
to  be  a  General  Staff,  and  these  officers  of  the  Peace  Time 
Army  and  these  members  of  the  Regular  Army  are  to 
receive  wages  and  salaries  sufficient  to  draw  the  talent 
that  is  required.  When  the  Peace  Time  Army  expands 
to  take  all  those  out  of  employment,  the  payment  of  those 
temporarily  employed  would  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
enlisted  men  in  the  War  Time  Army,  so  as  not  to  take 
out  of  private  employment  those  normally  engaged  in 
industry.  When  a  corporation  like  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  wants  ten  thousand  men,  application  will  be 
made  to  the  General  Staff  of  the  Peace  Time  Army,  who 
would  immediately  dispatch  those  with  the  requisite  quali- 
fication. 

HHE  money  for  all  this  would  be  financed  from  loans 
*•  backed  by  the  United  States.  The  loans  are  to  run 
for  twenty-five  years.  It  might  be  unjust,  the  author  of 
this  plan  cautiously  says,  to  tax  industry,  where  so  much 
is  being  done  by  business  men  to  relieve  distress.  But  how 
these  loans  are  to  be  paid  except  by  taxing  industry  we 
are  not  informed.  We  are  cautioned  that  the  Peace  Time 
Army  must  be  kept  free  from  politics!  We  seem  to  sense 
how  easy  that  would  be,  like  taking  the  liquor  and  tariff 
questions  out  of  politics! 

E  have  for  the  most  part  described  this  proposal 
in  the  words  of  its  very  eminent  originator.  If  we 
were  to  take  it  seriously,  it  has  some  menacing  aspects, 
since  it  is  a  suggestion  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 


national  slavery  for  the  workers.  But  of  course  it  is  n 
more  practical  than  a  Gilbertian  burlesque.  Nor  is  it  ii 
tended  for  a  contemporary  satire  like  the  memorable  worl 
of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  It  belongs  to  the  Opera  Boufl 
of  Political  Economy,  a  rapidly  growing  literature  i 
speculative  oddities,  weird,  mysterious  and  fantastic.  Ar 
that  the  name  of  the  originator  may  not  be  lost  in  tl 
casual  periodical  literature  of  his  time,  here  is  his  name- 
Richard  T.  Ely;  and  the  article  in  which  the  proposal 
outlined  in  all  the  stark  nakedness  of  its  absurdity  is 
the  March  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews. 

Justice  and  Poverty 

T.  N.  CARVER,  in  Boston  Herald 
\\  7HY  not  try  justice?     This  formula  is  used  rath 
*  •    frequently  when  plans  for  the  prevention  of  poven 
are  being  considered.    They  who  use  this  formula  seem 
assume  that  injustice  is  the  sole  cause  of  poverty.    Th; 
assumption  needs  looking  into. 

We  need  not  waste  time  discussing  the  possible  co 
nection  between  injustice  and  such  disasters  as  drougt 
flood,  fire,  accident  or  sickness.  Hardships  resulting  fro 
disaster  are  not  commonly  included  under  poverty.  Po 
erty  generally  means  the  inability  to  secure,  in  ordina 
times  and  conditions,  the  means  of  supplying  one's  nee< 
It  is  only  with  poverty  in  this  sense  that  we  are  here  cc 
cerned. 

Justice,  so  far  as  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  concern 
generally  means  that  each  shall  share  in  the  products 
industry  in  proportion  to  his  product,  to  the  value  of 
product,  or  to  the  real  value  of  his  work.  To  pay  a  rr 
what  he  needs,  merely  because  he  needs  it,  whether  he  1 
earned  it  or  not,  is  not  justice  but  charity.  It  is  given  < 
of  the  goodness  of  the  giver's  heart  and  not  as  a  reti 
for  what  is  received. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  are  many  people  who  are 
able  to  get  as  much  as  they  need.  It  is  also  certain  t 
there  are  many  who  do  not  get  as  much  as  they  earn  01 
they  produce.  But  are  these  two  groups  identi 
they  are,  then  justice  would  eliminate  poverty.  If 
are  not,  it  would  not  help  the  group  which  is  not 
what  it  needs  to  give  the  other  group  what  it  earns. 

Another  way  of  presenting  the  problem  is  to  poi 
that  there  are,  on  the  one  hand,  many  who  do  not  ge 
much  as  they  need,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
others  who  get  vastly  more  than  they  earn  or  than  l| 
produce.     When  these  two  groups  are  thus  contrastec 
seems  to  be  implied  that  if  the  unearned  wealth  now  ge 
to  one  group  were  given  to  those  who  actually  earr| 
poverty  would  disappear.     But  this,  again,  assumes   I 
those  who  actually  earned  that  wealth  are  the  iden  I 
ones  who  are  now  poor,  or  who  are  not  getting  as  muc'l 
they   need.     That  is  an  assumption  which  ought  tcl 
verified  before  we  assert  too  positively  that  justice  wl 
eliminate  poverty.     Until  that  is  verified,  we  shouldl 
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ow  at  least  a  small  place  for  charity  and  not  place  our  sole 
•eliance  on  justice. 

Justice,  of  course,  we  must  have  at  all  costs,  whether  it 
vill  eliminate  poverty  or  not.  We  may  find,  however, 
hat  after  we  have  approximated  as  closely  as  possible  to 
ustice  in  the  distribution  of  wealth,  there  will  still  be  cases 
.if  poverty  which  can  only  be  relieved  out  o  the  goodness 
,if  our  hearts,  people  whose  needs  must  be  supplied  whether 
;hey  can  earn  anything  or  not.  Charity  is  a  good  word 
,nd  its  spirit  should  be  preserved  and  not  be  thrown  into 
;he  incinerator. 

Let  us  be  a  little  more  specific  and  assume,  for  the  sake 
argument,  that  the  Single  Taxer  is  right  in  his  conten- 
>n  that  the  rent  of  the  land  is  unearned  by  the  landlord, 
t  us  go  further  and  assume  that  this  rent  is  taxed  away, 
at  it  is  taken  by  the  government  in  lieu  of  other  taxes, 
d  used  to  pay  all  the  necessary  expenses  of  government, 
eluding   schools.     That    particular    form    of    unearned 
alth,  as  the  Single  Taxer  calls  it,  would  then  be  taken 
way  from  those  who  formerly  received  it,  and  redistrib- 
ed.     Will  it  find  its  way  to  those  in  need,  or  will  it  go, 
ost  of  it,  to  those  who  are  already  pretty  well  to  do  or  at 
ast  above  the  poverty  line? 

Of  course,  those  who  now  pay  taxes  will  be  relieved, 
t  they  are  not  usually  the  people  in  need.     They  will 
so  have  more  money  to  spend,  and,  it  may  be  contended, 
eir  increased  spending  will  stimulate  business,  increase 
nployment,  and  thus  help  the  poor.     But  their  increased 
ending  will  be  balanced  by  decreased  spending  on  the 
rt  of  the  former  landlords.     It  looks  like  a  case  of  can- 
lation.     We  may  decide  that  it  is  better  that  those  who 
w  pay  taxes  should  spend  more  money  for  what  they 
ant  than  that  landlords  should  spend  it  for  what  they  want, 
ut  so  far  as  helping  the  poor  is  concerned,  it  does  not  seem 
make  much  difference  to  them  which  group  spends  the 
oney. 

Let  us  pursue  the  matter  a  step  further.  Business  men 
e  heavy  taxpayers  on  their  buildings  and  equipment, 
hese  taxes  are  a  heavy  burden.  Let  us  grant  that  if  the 
xes  were  all  put  on  the  landlords,  it  would  be  a  great 
ief  to  active  business,  and  that  business  would  therefore 
pand.  This  expansion  would  mean  more  employment 
both  labor  and  capital,  and  better  interest  rates,  salaries 
d  wages.  But  would  the  benefit  go  chiefly  to  the  poor 
lose  wages  are  too  low  to  supply  their  needs,  or  would  it 
to  those  who  are  already  well  to  do? 
It  would  depend  upon  other  circumstances.  If  tech- 
logists  and  skilled  laborers  were  scarce,  and  if  unskilled 
)or  from  abroad  could  come  to  the  country  in  unlimited 
mbers,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  wages  of  unskilled  labor 
mid  not  rise.  The  chief  benefit  would  go  to  those  whose 
3or  was  scarce  enough  to  command  high  wages  or  sal- 
ies.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
e  Single  Tax  would  not  eliminate  poverty. 
The  Single  Tax  has  been  selected,  not  for  the  purpose 
special  attack,  but  merely  as  one  example  of  the  numer- 


ous attempts  to  achieve  what  various  reformers  call  justice. 
Whatever  else  may  be  said  for  it,  there  is  no  reason  for 
believing  that  it  will  eliminate  poverty.  Precisely  the 
same  remark  may  be  made  of  every  other  scheme  for 
achieving  distributive  justice.  It  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated that  we  must  have  justice,  as  soon  as  we  discover 
what  it  is,  whether  it  will  eliminate  poverty  or  not.  But 
if  we  really  want  to  eliminate  poverty  we  must  have  some- 
thing more  than  justice. 

[EDITORIAL  NOTE. — Professor  Carver  is  in  the  same  predicament 
as  Pilate.  Instead  of  asking  "What  is  truth?"  the  professor  asks 
"What  is  justice?"  and  confesses  he  does  not  know,  though  he  indi- 
cates his  belief  that  we  must  have  it. 

It  is  an  ingenious  argument.  But  the  fallacies  are  obvious.  The  con- 
tention that  economic  rent  might  just  as  well  go  to  the  landlords,  that 
it  makes  no  difference  which  group  spends  it,  and  that  if  it  went  to  the 
workers  the  total  sum  spent  would  be  just  about  the  same,  and  there- 
fore it  is  only  a  problem  of  cancellation,  is  a  perfect  gem  of  reasoning. 
For  if  economic  rent  is  not  earned  by  the  landlords,  if  its  present  recip- 
ients are  to  be  classed  as  receivers  of  loot,  then  they  are  not  easily  iden- 
tified as  differing  from  such  eminent  personages  as  Robin  Hood  and 
Captain  Kidd.  The  reasoning  is  not  ours,  it  is  the  professoi's,  and 
it  is  not  we  but  the  professor  who  owes  the  landlords  an  apology  for  the 
harsh  implication. 

The  argument  of  the  Single  Taxer  is  not  based  upon  the  contention 
that  economic  rent  would  be  redistributed  so  as  to  give  more  of  the 
same  money  to  the  poor  to  spend.  Economic  rent  would  go  into  the 
public  treasury,  not  into  the  pockets  of  any  group.  The  resultant  bene- 
fits to  the  poor,  who  pay  most  of  the  taxes,  would  be  the  abolition  of 
all  taxation  and  the  freeing  of  all  natural  opportunities,  which  would 
so  raise  wages  as  to  give  every  worker  employment,  whether  his  labor 
be  skilled  or  unskilled.  If  it  would  result  in  an  increase  of  salaries  and 
wages,  as  Professor  Carver  in  a  moment  of  inadvertence  seems  to  admit, 
then  he  need  not  ask  himself  whether  these  benefits  would  go  chiefly  to 
the  poor,  for  it  is  in  wages  and  salaries  that  the  poor  are  mainly  in- 
terested. 

Professor  Carver  crowds  a  great  many  errors  into  a  little  space; 
indeed  his  cute  little  essay  is  quite  a  masterpiece  in  its  way.  He  is  to 
be  congratulated  that  his  arguments  are  quite  new;  we  do  not  recall 
having  heard  them  befo-e,  at  least  not  put  in  the  same  way,  and  this 
is  something  of  an  achievement  after  fifty  years  of  controversy.  We 
think,  however,  that  Mr.  John  S.  Codman  in  the  article  that  follows 
has  made  an  effective  reply. — EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.] 

Reply  to  Professor  Carver 

JOHN   S.   CODMAN,   in   Boston  Herald 

TN  your  issue  of  Feb.  16,  Prof.  Carver  devotes  about  half 
•*•  an  editorial  to  a  discussion  of  "the  Single  Tax"  and 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  "whatever  else  may  be  said 
about  it,  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  it  will  elimi- 
nate poverty." 

The  theory  and  programme  of  Single  Tax  have  been 
very  well  and  briefly  expressed  as  follows:  "The  rent  of 
the  land  belongs  to  the  people ;  the  first  duty  of  government 
is  to  collect  it  and  abolish  all  taxation. "  If  the  programme 
indicated  by  this  pronouncement  were  carried  out,  certain 
very  oppressive  restrictions  on  the  industry  of  the  country 
would  be  removed.  These  restrictions  at  all  times  prevent 
industry  from  being  as  active  and  as  profitable  as  it  should 
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be,  and  from  time  to  time  they  become  so  burdensome 
that  widespread  business  depression  results.  The  removal 
of  them  would  go  far  toward  the  elimination  of  poverty. 

The  most  obvious  of  these  restrictions  on  industry  is 
the  staggering  burden  of  taxation  levied  upon  it  by  the 
federal,  state  and  municipal  governments.  That  the  busi- 
ness men  and  wage  earners  of  the  country  are  willing  to 
tolerate  this  restriction  is  mainly  due  to  the  miscon- 
ception that  revenue  for  governmental  purposes  can  only 
be  raised  by  the  taxation  of  industry  and  that  no  other 
source  of  revenue  is  available.  There  is,  however,  a  fund 
from  which  our  government  could  secure  the  necessary 
revenue,  and  the  securing  of  revenue  from  this  fund,  far 
from  throwing  a  burden  on  industry,  would  actually  assist 
industry  to  prosper. 

The  City  of  New  York  builds  a  rapid  transit  system 
which  enables  commuters  to  make  their  trips  in  a  fraction 
of  the  time  in  which  they  could  be  made  previously.  The 
possible  residential  area  for  commuters  is  thereby  vastly 
increased,  and  as  a  direct  result  the  demand  for  land 
throughout  this  enlarged  area  and  also  in  the  downtown 
area  is  greatly  increased  and  a  huge  sum  is  added  to  the 
value  of  land  in  Greater  New  York. 

The  City  of  Boston  decides  to  build  a  tunnel  from  the 
city  proper  to  East  Boston,  and  no  sooner  is  the  plan  known 
to  be  seriously  contemplated  than  land  prices  at  the  termi- 
nals start  to  go  up  in  anticipation  of  the  certainty  of  in- 
creased land  value  which  will  arise  as  the  result  of  the 
expenditure  of  taxes  collected  from  the  citizens  of  Boston. 

In  both  of  these  cases  and  in  countless  other  cases  through- 
out the  United  States,  in  little  towns  as  well  as  big  cities, 
land  values  stupendous  in  aggregate  amount  have  been 
created  and  will  be  created  as  the  result  of  the  presence 
and  activities  of  the  people  and  the  expenditure  of  the 
taxes  levied  upon  them.  If  these  values  were  retained  by 
the  people  who  created  them  they  would  form  a  vast  fund 
which  could  be  used  to  finance  still  further  improvements 
and  would  thus  enable  industry  to  be  relieved  of  a  great 
burden  of  taxation. 

But  what  is  actually  done  in  Massachusetts  and  other 
states  with  this  great  fund  of  land  value  which  the  com- 
munity collectively  has  created  and  in  which  every  citizen 
from  the  captain  of  industry  to  the  day  laborer  should 
feel  he  rightfully  owns  a  share?  It  is  the  traditional  habit 
to  give  it  away  to  certain  private  individuals  who  have 
helped  no  more  than  the  rest  of  us  in  its  creation,  but  who 
happen  to  be  the  possessors  of  the  land  the  value  of  which 
has  been  enhanced  by  community  activity. 

What  would  be  thought  of  the  stockholders  of  a  cor- 
poration who  would  permit  the  capital  they  furnish  to 
be  invested  by  the  corporation  so  as  to  create  values 
and  should  then  proceed  to  give  away  those  values  to 
private  parties? 

Furthermore,  the  failure  to  collect  the  fund  of  land  value 
for  community  purposes  not  only  necessitates  unnecessary 
taxation  of  industry,  but  it  creates  a  restriction  on  industry 


of  an  even  more  serious  nature  than  does  the  unnecessary 
taxation  itself.  Land  to  do  business  upon  is  the  first  req 
uisite  of  industry,  but  if  the  private  owners  of  land  ar 
in  a  position  to  secure  the  land  values  which  industr 
creates,  then  a  motive  is  established  for  owning  land,  no 
to  make  use  of  it,  but  to  gamble  on  the  possibility  of  in 
crease  in  its  value.  It  is  here  that  the  land  speculator  step 
in  to  forestall  the  demand  for  land  for  industrial  or  horn 
purposes,  and  he  either  prevents  its  use  or  forces  industr 
to  pay  a  price  which  it  can  barely  afford  to  pay  and  livt 
In  times  of  increasing  industrial  activity  land  rentals  am 
prices  advance  and  the  increase  passes  to  the  land  owners 
who,  in  trying  naturally  to  get  all  they  can,  finally  fore 
rentals  and  prices  to  such  a  height  that  they  become  a 
overhead  charge  so  burdensome  that  industry  finally  crack 
under  the  strain  and  panic  and  depression  follow.  It  i 
also  true  that  at  all  times  land  owners  are  encourage 
to  leave  land  idle  or  inadequately  used.  They  know  tha 
any  improvements  they  may  make,  whether  on  building^ 
agricultural  benefits  or  what  not,  will  add  to  their  tax 
but  having  to  pay  relatively  little  in  taxes  if  the  lane 
merely  held  and  not  used,  they  feel  it  may  pay  to  w 
until  the  industry  of  others  enables  them  to  sell  out  a 
profit. 

There  are  then  three  ways  by  which  the  adoption 
Single  Tax  will  greatly  assist  industry.     It  will  secure 
the  community  the  rental  value  of  land,  which  value 
community  has  created.      It  will,   therefore,   enable 
taxes  on  industry  to  be  abolished.     Finally,  and  most  ii 
portant,  it  will  prevent  the  withholding  of  valuable  lai 
from  the  use  of  industry. 

With  these  things  done,  who  will  dare  say  that  we  sh; 
not  have  gone  far,  if  not  all  the  way,  to  the  eliminati 
of  poverty?    And  if  we  do  not  do  them,  why  should 
expect  not  to  go  from  bad  to  worse? 

"Real"  Property 

OUR  "conservative"  newspapers  really  ought  to 
more  careful  in  the  grouping  of  their  business  ne 
On  page  8  of  the  real  estate  section  of  the  N.  Y.  Tin 
of  March  8,  1931,  column  4,  is  the  story  of  a  plot  of  la 
in  Seattle,  Wash.,  purchased  for  $1  in  1879,  which  v 
recently  leased  for  "a  long  term"  at  an  aggregate  ren 
of  $60,000,000.  In  column  5  of  the  same  page  is  anot: 
article  carrying  the  caption,  "Realty  Taxation  Cal 
Too  High,"  pleading  for  greater  economy  in  public  expe: 
itures. 

AS  I  look  toward  the  future  of  our  civilization  I 
ahead  only  two  causes  that  may  bring  it  finally 
ruin;  one  is  another  European  war  between  great  Pow 
the  other  is  a  general  resort  to  Protection.  And  in  esse 
these  are  not  two  causes,  but  one. — Professor  GILB:| 
MURRAY. 
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Land   Monopoly  in 

England  and  America 

JOHN    LAWRENCE    MONROE    AT     THE    HENRY 

GEORGE  CONGRESS,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

SEPTEMBER  2,  1930. 

IF  it  is  true  that  the  picture  Henry  George  saw  in  1879 
is  not  the  same  as  that  of  today,  it  is  only  in  that  every 
line  in  that  picture  of  fifty-one  years  ago  is  more  deeply 
etched  in  our  present  social  and  economic  life.     If  there 
was  poverty  then,  our  poverty  today  is  the  far  graver 
because  it  is  the  more  unnecessary.     If  there  was  injustice 
in  the  private  appropriation  of  community  earned  wealth 
in  1879,  it  is  a  greater  injustice  today,  for  land  values  have 
increased  many  fold.     If  our  system  of  taxation  was  in- 
equitable then,  it  is  the  more  so  today,  for,  while  the  inci- 
dence   of    taxation    has    not    been    changed    appreciably, 
I  governmental  services  paid  for  by  taxes  have  expanded 
i with  the  growth  of  the  country  and  the  natural  desire  of 
the  community  to  share  in  the  progress  of  an  advancing 
civilization.     If  thousands  were  unemployed  in  the  panic 
! shortly     preceding    the    publication     of     "Progress    and 
Poverty,"  were  not  millions   unemployed    in   the    recent 
|  times  of  barmecidal  prosperity  ? 

Indeed,  it  would  be  to  misconceive  the  nature  of  Henry 
George's  proposal  to  regard  it  merely  as  a  simple  solution 
for  a  simple  age.  Rather,  the  relation  which  he  saw  be- 
i  tween  the  rise  of  land  monopoly  and  the  persistence  of 
poverty  amidst  increasing  plenty  is  a  relation  that  may  be 
traced  to  any  country  at  any  period  in  the  course  of  world 

J;,  and  by  the  least  skilled  student  of  human  affairs, 
en  and  where  the  people  have  had  free  access  to  the 
land,  whether  that  land  be  known  as  the  commons 
English  history,  or  as  the  western  frontier  in  American 
__y,  in  those  times  and  in  those  places  freedom  and 
independence  have  marked   individual   community  life. 

The  period  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  English 
history,  from  1700  to  1850,  the  period  known  as  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution,  witnessed  the  greatest  increase  in  the 
productive  power  of  mankind  known  up  to  that  time. 
It  was  the  period  of  the  growth  of  political  freedom  cul- 
minating in  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  Parallel  with  these 
two  phases  of  English  accomplishment  came,  ironically, 
the  enclosure  of  the  commons  and  the  loss  of  the  independ- 
snce  of  the  English  laborer. 

In  the  typical  English  village  of  1700,  before  the  en- 
closures, the  homestead  was  individually  owned,  but  all 
the  land  outside  of  the  village,  known  as  the  commons, 
belonged  to  the  community.  The  village  laborer  did  not 
depend  on  his  wages  alone.  He  had  the  use  of  the  commons 
For  pasturing  his  cow,  for  gathering  his  kindling  wood 
and  fuel,  perhaps  a  patch  of  ground  for  a  garden.  He 
was  not  merely  a  wage  earner,  receiving  so  much  money 
i  day  or  a  week  for  his  services  in  a  village  shop,  but  in 


part  he  maintained  himself  and  his  family  as  his  own  em- 
ployer on  the  land. 

With  the  rise  of  the  factory  system  came  the  need  for 
workers  in  the  cities  and  the  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  industrial  leaders  to  secure  them  at  the  lowest  possible 
wages.  To  do  this  by  any  means  short  of  chattel  slavery 
it  was  necessary  to  destroy  the  independence  of  the  village 
laborer,  and  to  do  this  it  was  also  necessary  to  enclose 
the  commons.  The  industrial  leaders  therefore  openly 
espoused  acts  to  fence  out  the  village  worker  from  the  land 
which  tradition  and  justice  had  given  him  for  generations. 
He  was  driven  to  the  city  factories,  for  unless  he  could  be 
forced  to  leave  the  village  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  attract  him  with  higher  wages  than  he  could  make  in 
his  own  town  assisted  by  the  commons.  Such  a  measure 
as  this,  however,  was  not  in  the  scheme  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  as  the  leaders  saw  it  at  that  time. 

Apologies  were  not  forthcoming.  One  writer,  urging 
the  enclosure  of  certain  commons  of  a  thousand  acres  or 
so,  complaisantly  prophesied  that  "when  the  commons 
are  enclosed  the  laborers  will  work  every  day  in  the  year, 
their  children  will  be  put  to  labor  early,  and  that  subordi- 
nation of  the  lower  ranks  of  society  which  in  the  present 
time  is  so  much  wanted  would  be  thereby  considerably 
secured." 

"Having  gained  the  trifling  advantages  of  the  com- 
mons," complained  one,  "it  unfortunately  gives  the  minds 
of  the  workers  an  improper  bias,  and  inculcates  a  desire 
to  live  without  labor,  or  at  least  with  as  little  as  possible." 
few  years  later  after  the  enclosures  had  taken  place, 
it  was  Arthur  Young  who  was  to  remind  the  landlords  who 
were  complaining  of  the  high  poor  rale,  that  "the  despised 
commons  had  enabled  the  cottagers  to  keep  a  cow,  and 
that  this,  so  far  from  bringing  ruin,  had  meant  all  the 
difference  between  independence  and  pauperism.  A  man," 
he  told  them,  "will  love  his  country  the  better  even  for 
a  pig." 

The  enclosure  of  the  commons  was  therefore  the  suc- 
cessful instrument  whereby  the  steady  exodus  of  the  agri- 
cultural laborers  to  the  cities  was  effected.  Pay  fell  off, 
prices  rose.  There  was  suffering  among  the  small  farmers 
left  in  the  country,  and  as  great  if  not  greater  suffering 
among  the  poor  who  went  to  the  cities.  The  moral  and 
physical  condition  of  the  workers  in  both  city  and  country 
deteriorated. 

Poaching  and  stealing  of  game  on  what  had  previously 
been  the  commons  now  were  serious  offenses.  The  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace,  being  the  landlords  themselves  in  most 
cases,  became  more  interested  in  the  preservation  of  game 
than  of  human  life.  There  is  more  truth  than  poetry  in 
an  old  rhyme  to  the  effect  that : 

You  prosecute  the  man  or  woman 

Who  steals  the  goose  from  off  the  common, 

But  leave  the  larger  felon  loose 

Who  steals  the  common  from  the  goose. 

With  the  collapse  of  the  economic  position  of  the  laborer 
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during  the  last  lap  of  the  English  enclosures,  and  with  its 
resultant  poverty  and  misery  among  the  masses,  we  find 
"remedies"  now  being  offered  from  every  corner — not 
in  the  form  of  attempts  to  retrace  those  steps  which  had  led 
to  social  calamity,  but  as  substitutes  for  those  steps,  as 
substitutes  for  the  enclosed  commons. 

The  remedies  offered  in  1795  in  the  midst  of  the  enclos- 
ures do  not  differ  in  spirit  from  those  advocated  popularly 
in  many  English  circles  today.  Diet  reform  was  one  pro- 
posal. A  "judicious  change  of  diet,"  thought  the  upper 
classes,  "would  enable  the  laborer  to  face  the  fall  of  wages 
with  equanimity."  Painful  complaints  soon  arose  from 
such  eminent  men  as  Pitt — complaints  of  the  "ground- 
less prejudices"  that  made  the  poor  refuse  to  eat  mixed 
bread  instead  of  the  wheaten  bread  to  which  they  were 
accustomed. 

One  of  the  most  ingenious  "remedies"  which  has  come 
to  my  attention  is  discussed  with  favor  in  a  contemporary 
English  magazine  in  a  "Review  of  Unemployment  Rem- 
edies."  "It  is  recognized,"  says  the  writer,  "that  the 
worst  feature  of  prolonged  idleness  is  the  loss  of  personal 
quality,  the  inertia  and  the  despair  which  make  men  unfit 
for  re-employment. "  The  aim  of  the  "  treatment  by  work" 
remedy,  as  he  terms  it,  is,  then,  to  "take  men  away  from 
the  hopeless  districts,  provide  them  with  hard  outdoor 
work,  physical  exercise,  and  a  regular  disciplined  life 
to  restore  their  working  habits,  and  finally,  after  an  eight 
weeks'  course,  to  help  them  to  become  absorbed  into  the 
industrial  life  of  busy  and  expanding  towns  where  they 
will  probably  find  their  best  chance  of  employment  on 
road  schemes  or  the  like."  By  a  curriculum  similar  to  this 
eight  weeks'  course  in  rock  breaking  he  would  create  "em- 
ployment value"  in  young  men! 

In  advocating  unemployment  juvenile  centers  the  same 
writer  says  that,  "Indeed,  all  parties  agree  in  principle 
that  no  boys  and  girls  between  14  and  18  ought  to  be  un- 
provided .  .  .  And  does  he  say  unprovided  with 
modern  schooling,  comfortable  homes  with  plenty  of  lawn, 
garden  space  and  fresh  air,  homes  with  the  lifetime  inspira- 
tion of  family  life  by  the  hearth?  No.  He  says  they 
should  not  be  unprovided  "with  some  sort  of  supervision 
and  occupation  during  their  spells  of  unemployment!" 

Such  were  the  substitutes  offered  in  place  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  commons  in  England. 

FREE  LAND   IN  THE  WEST 

At  the  time  when  the  last  of  the  six  million  acres  of 
English  commons  was  being  enclosed,  about  1830,  the  im- 
portance of  the  vast  domain  of  over  one  billion  acres  of  rich, 
fertile  lands  west  of  the  Alleghenies  in  this  country  was  only 
beginning  to  be  felt.  At  the  time  when  the  English  laborer 
was  losing  his  last  thread  of  independence  the  American 
worker  was  just  beginning  to  assert  his.  At  the  time 
when  the  landed-manufacturing  interests  of  England 
were  congratulating  themselves  upon  their  successful 
"subordination  of  the  lower  ranks  of  society,"  and  upon 


their  keeping  down  wages,  the  New  England  landed-manu- 
facturing interests  were  futilely  attempting  to  lobby  the 
American  government  into  withholding  the  land  in  the 
West  at  a  price  sufficiently  prohibitive  to  prevent  the 
drain  of  their  poorly  paid  workers  from  their  factory 
sweatshops  to  these  new  lands  of  hope  and  promise. 

More  important  than  any  consideration  of  the  influence 
of  the  free  land  in  the  West  upon  the  political  and  socia! 
philosophy  of  the  American  people  was  its  effect  upon 
their  economic  status.  The  American  frontier  of  free 
land,  like  the  English  commons,  gave  the  people  a  feeling 
of  economic  security.  Their  acres  were  policies  of  unem- 
ployment insurance,  of  protection  against  "hard  times,' 
a  sure  means  "to  duck  the  w.  k.  business  cycle  pendulum 
on  its  low  swing." 

The  wind  of  democracy  that  blew  so  strongly  from  the 
West  as  to  bring  shudders  of  political  agony  to  the  per 
petuators    of    the    established    order    in    the    East,    was 
also  to  bring  chills  to  their  pocketbooks.     At  the  same 
time  that  even  the  older  states  in  New  England  and  the 
South  were  calling  constitutional  conventions  and  liberal 
izing  their  constitutions,  the  labor  population  of  the  citie 
began  to  assert  its  power  and  the  determination  to  a  share 
in  government. 

The    Eastern    industrial    magnates    always    feared    the 
results  of  an  unregulated  advance  of  the  frontier  and  tried 
to  check  and  guide  it.    In  the  "Great  Debate  of  1830"  i 
was  reasoned  by  the  congressmen  from  the  East  that  "i 
the  federal  government  continued  to  invite  all  classes  to 
purchase  the  Western  land  at  prices  meant  merely  to  cove 
the  actual  expenses  of  the  government  in  making  the  prep- 
aration for  settlement,   not  only  those  with  capital  bu 
also  the  better  part  of  the  laboring  classes  would  be  con- 
stantly drawn  away  from  the  East  and  her  industrial  sys- 
tem greatly  embarrassed. "     What  was  the  use  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff  which  shut  out  competition,   they  whined 
if  wages  were  to  be  perpetually  kept  at  a  maximum  by  thi 
drain  of  population  toward  the  West? 

Are  not  the  motives  here  expressed  for  withholding  th 
free  land  in  the  West  exactly  the  same  as  were  the  motive:  j 
for  the  enclosure  of  the  commons:  to  maintain  a  larg< 
landless  labor  market  in  the  industrial  centers  where  com 
petition  would  be  keen  enough  to  keep  down  wages? 

While  free  land  won  in  this  early  skirmish  for  demc 
no  provision  was  made  to  keep  the  free  land  Free,  that  wag 
might  be  kept  "  perpetually  at  a  maximum,"  as  some  of  thi 
Easterners  needlessly  had  feared  they  would  be.  For,  in  s< 
short  a  time  as  sixty  years  after  the  Great  Debate  of  183' 
the  vast  domain  of  a  billion  acres  of  opportunity  was  almos 
completely  appropriated  by  a  comparative  small  propor 
tion  of  the  people,  who,  as  the  country  developed  and  th 
need  for  land  increased,  were  to  demand  that  the  ne^ 
settlers  and  future  generations  "relinquish  more  and  mor 
of  their  earnings  for  the  permission  to  earn  at  all." 

Just  as  the  enclosure  of  the  commons  meant  the  loss 
the  economic  independence   of   the   English   people,   th 
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;radual  private  appropriation  of  the  land  and  natural 
esources  of  the  United  States  has  meant  the  loss  of  that 
conomic  satisfaction  that  marked  the  earlier  periods  of 
America's  industrial  and  social  growth.  The  effects  of 
and  monopoly  in  this  country  have  been  somewhat  me- 
lorated  by  the  great  increase  of  productive  power,  by  the 
arge  free  area,  and  by  the  partial  taxation  of  land  values 
yhich  has  tended  to  make  it  unprofitable  to  hold  land  out 
'f  use. 

While  these  factors  have  cushioned  the  impact  of  an 
'therwise  crushing  land  monopoly,  yet  page  after  page 
n  current  literature  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
oncentration  of  economic  and  social  power  in  the  hands 
f  the  few,  of  privilege  in  politics,  of  low  wages  and  unem- 
loyment,  and  of  all  the  accompaniments  of  a  maladjusted 
conomic  system  based  on  land  monopoly.  These  pages 
re  evidence  of  a  myriad  of  attempts,  many  of  them  sin- 
ere,  to  find  substitutes  for  the  former  safeguard  of  democ- 
acy  and  individual  independence:  the  disappeared  free 
inds.  All  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  unemploy- 
icnt,  in  the  words  of  Stuart  Chase,  is  the  "nemesis  of 
American  business,"  that  unemployment  is  in  the  natural 
ourse  of  events  and  there  is  no  real  solution  to  the  question. 

There  are  many  inarticulate  pleadings  of  men  for  land 
hich  may  be  heard  if  we  but  listen.  That  there  is  still 
lat  desire  to  seek  independence  on  the  land  has  been 
lown  in  the  recent  depression  when  farm  land  companies  of 
lichigan,  for  instance,  have  reported  an  increased  demand 
)r  cheaper  lands.  In  one  of  the  provinces  of  Western 
'anada,  where  an  area  of  free  land  has  been  just  opened 

settlement,  the  line  of  men  waiting  to  get  grants,  I  am 
3ld,  looked  like  a  line  of  men  getting  jobs.  And  that  is 
ast  what  they  were  doing,  for  these  men  knew  that  a 
iece  of  land  was  the  equivalent  of  a  job. 

It  is  significant  to  observe,  further,  that  in  those  coun- 
•ies  which  have  most  recently  had  free  land,  the  propor- 
on  of  the  population  that  is  unemployed  is  less.  Popular 
lough  conservative  estimates  of  the  unemployed  during 
ic  past  year  reveal  one  in  thirty  unemployed  in  England, 
here  access  to  free  land  ended  between  1830  and  1850; 
ily  one  in  forty  in  the  United  States,  where  the  frontier 
f  productive  free  land  disappeared  in  1890;  while  in 
anada  only  one  in  one  hundred — where  there  is  still  some 
sable  free  land  available. 

If  the  monopoly  of  land  could  in  so  short  a  time  as  a 

generations  give  rise  to  poverty  and  unemployment 

id  their  attendant  and  existing  evils,  we  may  well  ask 

a  freeing  of  the  land  would  not  give  rise  to  the  opposite 
id  desired  state  of  society  which  we  all  seek?  Our  prob- 
m  is  simply  one  of  projecting  upon  the  highly  developed 
ealth-producing  civilization  which  we  know  today  the 
eedom  of  opportunity  that  existed  during  the  period  of 
ee  land. 

Henry  George,  in  his  very  greatness  of  mind  and  powers 

analysis,  presented  a  simple  method  by  which  this  can 
5  accomplished— by  which,  in  effect,  the  commons  can 


be  restored  to  the  English  people,  the  frontier  to  American 
life. 

By  diverting  to  the  public  treasury  the  annual  value  of 
the  land,  the  Single  Tax  would  serve,  year  in  and  year  out,  to 
free  the  land  by  removing  any  privilege  in  mere  possession 
of  title  to  land,  and  by  removing  the  opportunity  which 
that  privilege  now  gives  to  exploit  others.  There  would 
be  no  incentive  for  holding  land  out  of  use  for  a  rise  in 
value,  since  that  value  as  it  arose  would  be  taken  for  com- 
munity purposes.  While  the  annual  value  of  the  land 
would  increase  as  the  presence  of  society  made  it  more 
productive,  no  part  of  this  increased  value  would  go  to 
individuals  as  such,  nor  give  them  advantage  over  others 
without  land.  Use  would  then  be  the  basis  of  possession 
of  land  as  it  was  under  the  common  field  system  in  England, 
and  as  it  was  in  the  early  settlement  of  our  frontier. 

I  believe  we  may  agree  with  Woodrow  Wilson  that  every 
social  institution  must  abide  by  the  issue  of  two  questions, 
logically  distinct  but  practically  inseparable:  "Is  it  ex- 
pedient? Is  it  just?  Let  these  questions  once  seriously 
take  hold  of  public  thought  in  any  case,"  he  said,  "which 
may  be  made  to  seem  simple  and  devoid  of  all  confusing 
elements,  and  the  issue  cannot  long  remain  in  doubt." 

The  Single  Tax,  the  freeing  of  the  land,  the  freeing  of 
men,  as  proposed  by  Henry  George,  is  such  an  issue. 

Land  and  Water  in  California 

1DERHAPS  nothing  in  the  public  economy  of  California 
-*-  is  more  striking  to  the  Eastern  student  of  public  affairs 
who  has  some  of  the  Georgian  slant  to  his  philosophy,  than 
its  different  methods  of  approach  toward  municipal  and 
public  improvements,  and  as  well  toward  public  utilities. 

As  to  the  initiation  and  conduct  of  public  improvements 
there  is  little  material  difference  from  the  Eastern  method 
excepting  that  the  property  owner  is  not  considered  to 
the  same  extent  as  in  the  East  in  the  initial  steps.  It  is, 
however,  in  the  assessment  and  collection  for  the  cost  of 
municipal  and  public  improvements  of  a  widespread 
character  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  attention. 

The  Eastern  student  has  been  accustomed  to  the  legal 
practice  of  municipalities  paying  for  improvements  of  a 
general  nature  (sewerage  systems,  tunnels,  etc.)  out  of 
the  public  treasury,  very  frequently  financed  by  bond  issues, 
which  are  a  charge  on  the  municipality  as  a  whole.  That 
the  cost  of  any  improvement  affecting  the  welfare  and 
serving  the  needs  of  a  wide  area  such  as  a  general  sewerage 
system  or  a  tunnel,  whether  abutting  thereon  directly  or 
not,  might  be  assessed  against  all  the  territory  conceivably 
benefited  thereby  is  wholly  foreign  to  him. 

True,  there  were  some  feeble  attempts  in  some  of  the 
Eastern  states  many  years  ago,  before  public  wealth  and 
revenues  had  grown  so  great,  to  spread  the  cost  of  improv- 
ing great  highways  by  assessments  against  the  area  gen- 
erally benefited,  whether  abutting  or  not.  But  when  the 
courts  held  such  assessments  "unconstitutional"  no  further 
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attempts  were  made  on  roads  or  streets.  A  like  attempt 
on  general  sewerage  systems  met  with  a  like  result. 

From  the  East,  having  gravely  discussed  need  of  con- 
stitutional amendments  to  enable  the  cost  of  such  general 
improvements  to  be  spread  over  the  entire  area  benefited 
rather  than  merely  against  the  abutting  frontage,  an 
observer  coming  to  California  finds  the  "district  benefit" 
assessment  plan  in  full  operation;  and  if  at  all  interested, 
begins  to  look  for  authority  therefor  in  the  State  Consti- 
tution, and  he  is  somewhat  staggered  to  find  no  reference 
to  it  at  all. 

When  he  first  comes  to  Los  Angeles  he  is  amazed  at  the 
great  number  of  concrete  boulevards  paralleling  each  other 
but  a  few  blocks  apart,  and  naturally  the  question  arises 
as  to  how  they  are  paid  for.  Knowing  that  current  revenues 
could  not  be  sufficient,  he  wonders  if  the  city's  bonding 
power  limit  has  not  been  reached.  Finally  he  learns  that 
the  cost  of  building  boulevards  and  drainage  systems  is 
assessed  solely  on  the  real  estate  (not  including  improve- 
ments) in  the  general  area  presumably  benefited  thereby, 
and  that  the  cost  is  not  passed  on  through  bond  issues  to 
become  a  burden  on  all  kinds  of  property,  including  build- 
ings and  personality,  which  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion could  be  benefited. 

COSTS  NOT  "  PASSED  ON  " 

When  he  comes  to  San  Francisco  he  learns  that  the 
Twin  Peaks  Tunnel,  costing  more  than  $4,000,000,  was 
built,  as  I  am  advised,  without  practically  any  expense 
to  the  general  public.  Here  again  the  cost  was  paid  through 
the  "district  benefit"  assessment  plan— that  is  to  say, 
the  city  ordinance  authorizing  the  building  of  the  tunnels 
prescribed  a  large  area  surrounding  the  Twin  Peaks 
(describing  it  by  metes  and  bounds)  which  it  decreed  should 
be  assessed  with  the  cost  of  the  improvement.  I  am  told 
that  the  assessments  on  the  property  at  the  ocean  end  were 
rather  heavy  when  compared  to  the  values  prior  to  the 
improvement,  but  that  improvement  increased  the  original 
value  many  times.  And  where  formerly  were  almost  inac- 
cessible waste  lands  we  now  have  a  very  important  and 
beautiful  residential  section. 

Coming  as  I  do  from  an  Eastern  city  in  a  State  where 
the  courts  have  forbidden  "district  benefit"  assessments 
as  unconstitutional,  the  contrast  in  progress  of  public 
improvements  has  been  strongly  impressed  on  my  mind. 
In  my  native  State  a  large  part  of  the  county  wherein 
was  a  great  city  was  cut  off  from  the  city  for  the  lack  of 
a  tunnel  through  a  great  hill,  to  bore  through  which  was 
less  difficult  than  through  the  Twin  Peaks,  and  which 
would  have  opened  up  an  enormously  greater  and  more 
valuable  area. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  such  a  tunnel  had  been  agi- 
tated, and  had  it  been  possible  to  charge  the  cost  thereof 
on  that  part  of  the  county  to  be  benefited,  whether  by  the 
"district  benefit"  assessment  plan  or  by  bond  issue,  such 
cost  could  have  been  retired  within  a  comparatively  small  • 


number  of  years  through  taxes  arising  from  increasec 
valuations  alone.  Lacking  the  power  to  pay  the  cost  othei 
than  through  bonds  voted  by  the  county  at  large,  and  tha 
part  of  the  county  having  a  minority  of  voters,  that  dis 
trict  suffered  a  handicap  in  its  development  for  more  thar 
half  a  century  and  the  people  of  the  city  suffered  from  ai 
unnecessary  congestion — a  nice  word  for  "slums." 

IRRIGATION 

One  of  our  beloved  California  philosophers  never  lose 
an  opportunity  to  warn  us  that  our  Southern  Californi; 
civilization  can  expect  to  survive  only  if  we  conserve  anc 
develop  its  water  supply;  says  that  unless  we  do  we  wil 
perish  as  did  Babylon  and  Nineveh  in  their  desert  environ 
ment. 

Should  the  State  continue  its  water  development  a 
in  the  past,  doubtless  many  of  the  youth  of  today  will  liv 
to  see  a  practically  continuous  city  from  Santa  Barbara  t 
the  Mexican  border.  Much,  if  not  a  majority,  of  the  irriga 
tion  works  of  California  are  publicly  or  collectively  owne 
by  quasi-municipal  corporations  called  "irrigation  dis 
tricts." 

Here  again  the  Georgist  rejoices  when  he  reads  in  th 
California  Code,  under  this  head,  that  in  assessing  tl 
irrigation  districts  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  construction  an 
maintenance  of  such  works,  "IMPROVEMENTS  O) 
LANDS  OR  TOWN  LOTS  WITHIN  SUCH  DISTRICT 
SHALL  BE  EXEMPT  FROM  TAXATION  FOR  AN" 
PURPOSES  MENTIONED  IN  THIS  ACT.  *  * 
The  term  'improvements'  as  used  in  this  section  include 
trees,  vines,  alfalfa,  all  growing  crops  and  all  building 
and  structures  of  whatever  class  or  description  erected  < 
being  erected  upon  said  land  or  city  or  town  lots. " 

AS  TO   PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

To  Henry  George,  public  ownership  of  public  utiliti< 
was  an  essential  part  of  public  welfare. 

Due  doubtless  in  part  to  the  rapid  influx  of  populatk 
in  the  North  in  the  early  days,  and  latterly  in  the  southei! 
part  of  the  State,  and  doubtless  in  part  to  great  arid  area 
Calif ornians  have  almost  perforce  acted  collectively  in  tl 
solution  of  their  many  problems.    Much  of   the  time,  it 
true,  they  have  seemed  to  delight  in  presenting  their  mone 
making  utilities  to  private  capital  and  in  keeping  the 
kind  for  the  dear  people.    Especially  is  this  latter  tr 
respect  to  the  utilities  requiring  the  long,  expensive 
with  no  prospect  of  quick  return,  such  as  the  Hetch-Hetcl 
water   project   in   San    Francisco  and   the  Owens   Vail 
aqueduct  in  Los  Angeles.     However,  it  is  in  the  doing 
these  that  the  people  have  learned  their  power.     This 
peculiarity  true  of  Los  Angeles,  as  it  seems  to  me. 

Los  Angeles,  almost  forced,  as  I  have  said,  and  led 
far-sighted  public  spirited  men,  now  owns  its  own  harb 
and  the  lands  surrounding  it,  which  are  leased  at  thi 
economic  rental  value  and  not  sold.     It  supplies  all  t 
water  and  more  than   two-thirds  of  the  electric  curre 
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nsumed  in  the  city,  generated  partly  by  its  own  water 
stem  and  in  part  purchased. 

Inspired  largely,  I  believe,  by  the  Boulder  Dam  proj- 
t,  it  is  now  formulating  a  programme  for  'electrical 
velopment  astounding  in  proportions  and  far  reaching 

its  economic  consequences  to  the  people  of  Southern 
alifornia,  if  not  to  the  entire  country.  May  I  say  here 
at  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  greatest 
emies  of  California's  welfare  in  the  Boulder  Dam  proj- 
t  are  California's  representatives  in  the  executive  branch 
the  government  at  Washington. 
That  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding,  let  me  say 

the  outset  that  all  figures  given  are,  of  course,  based 
>on  arbitrary  assumptions  as  to  increase  of  population; 

assumed  continued  cost  of  production  as  at  present; 

a  continued   increase  of  consumption   as   maintained 
r  some  years  past ;  also  as  to  power  received  under  the 
oulder  Dam  contract,  with  its  contingent  factors  of  sur- 
us  power  from  Arizona  and  Nevada  and  from  unconsumed 
condary  power  from  the  metropolitan  water  district  as 
ell  as  divers  other  elements.     However,  the  figures  given 
e  based  upon  present  conditions,  together  with  the  best 
ta  obtainable  and  conscientious  engineering  studies.     In 
icr  words,  as  expressed  by  one  engineer,  they  consti- 

»an  "educated  guess." 
LOS  ANGELES  WATER  ALONE 
It  is  proposed  that  by  the  expenditure  of  less  than  $200,- 
0,000  Los  Angeles  will  have  completed  by  1940  an 
ueduct  connected  with  the  Boulder  Dam  three  hundred 
lies  distant,  together  with  power  transmission  lines, 
ree  great  pumping  plants,  each  costing  nearly  $6,000,000; 
servoirs,  etc.,  capable  of  delivering  to  the  city  1,200 
bic  feet  of  water  per  second  (almost  three  times  the 
ty's  present  requirements),  for  the  city's  needs  and  irri- 
tion  along  the  line. 

Other  than  interest  charges  amounting  to  about  2  mills 

taxation  over  the  construction  and  low  earning  period 

twenty  years  from  1930  to  1950,  at  which  time  tax  pay- 

ents  cease,  the  entire  cost  would  be  paid  by  the  revenues 

the  aqueduct  derived  from  the  sale  of  most  of  the  water 

the  city  consumers,  beginning  in  1940  at  the  highest 

te,  7  cents  per  hundred  cubic  feet  wholesale,  and  after 

50  the  price  systematically  reduced  year  by  year  until 

1980,  and  thereafter  the  price  only  2  cents  per  hundred 

bic  feet  wholesale.     This  Boulder  Dam  aqueduct  is  the 

ly  project   herein   mentioned   which   contemplates  any 

xation  whatever. 

At  the  end  of  the  government  Boulder  Dam  fifty-year 
ntract  period  the  city  will  have  its  aqueduct  water 
stem  complete  and  fully  maintained  without  a  penny  of 
bt  and  an  accumulated  surplus  of  $128,346,000,  appli- 
ble  to  rate  reduction  or  to  further  extension  and  im- 
ovements  if  desired. 

LOS  ANGELES   POWER  AND   LIGHT 
Today    Los    Angeles   consumes    1,100,000,000    kilowatt 


hours  of  electric  current  a  year,  of  which  the  City's  Bureau 
of  Power  and  Light  delivers  to  its  customers  765,000,000 
kilowatt  hours.  The  remainder,  some  320,000,000  kilowatt 
hours,  is  delivered  by  a  private  corporation,  the  Los  Angeles 
Gas  and  Electric  Company.  The  city  buys  from  the  South- 
ern California  Edison  the  current  which  the  city  does  not 
generate  itself.  The  city  current  is  generated  mostly  from 
the  power  plants  located  on  the  aqueduct,  which  pump 
the  water  from  Owens  Valley,  more  than  two  hundred 
miles  away-. 

The  existing  system  has  a  bonded  indebtedness  of 
$40,000,000,  which  will  be  completely  retired  by  1976. 
By  1990  it  will  have  a  plant  representing  $410,500,000 
accumulated  invested  capital,  clear  of  all  debt,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $70,000,000  capital  investment  now  exist 
ing.  And  it  will  have  an  accumulated  surplus  of  more 
than  $415,000,000  applicable  to  rate  reduction  if  so 
desired. 

(Note:  The  1990  date  is  used,  that  being  the  end  of 
the  government  Boulder  Dam  contract.) 

The  introduction  of  the  Boulder  Dam  current  purchased 
from  the  government  at  1.63  mills  per  kilowatt  as  proposed, 
to  begin  in  1940,  will  modify  the  existing  system  by  adding 
some  $28,000,000  of  bonded  indebtedness,  which  will  be 
retired  by  1979,  and  will  give  the  city  in  1990  a  plant  clear 
of  all  debt,  representing  an  accumulated  capital  invest- 
ment of  more  than  $438,000,000  and  an  accumulated  sur- 
plus of  more  than  $637,000,000  applicable  to  reduction 
in  rates;  or  a  clear  gain  of  more  than  $222,000,000  on  a 
capital  investment  of  $28,000,000. 

No  nation  can  survive  half  slave,  half  free,  nor  can  any 
city  continue  to  prosper  in  freedom  with  a  large  part  of 
its  people  subject  to  private  utilities,  with  their  never- 
ending  debt  systems,  their  excessive  rates  and,  worse  still, 
their  corrupting  influence  on  official  and  professional  life. 
The  City  of  Los  Angeles  therefore  proposes  to  acquire 
the  Los  Angeles  Gas  and  Electric  System,  which  supplies 
about  40  per  cent,  of  the  city's  electric  service.  Such  acqui- 
sition would  require  from  the  city  a  bonded  indebtedness 
of  some  $53,000,000,  which,  together  with  all  other  city 
power  indebtedness,  would  be  retired  by  1970  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  city's  power  system.  No  figures  given 
contemplate  any  taxation.  By  1990  this  would  give  the 
city  a  plant  clear  of  debt,  representing  an  accumulated 
capital  investment  of  $744,000,000  and  an  accumulated 
surplus  of  $1,651,740,000  available  for  rate  reduction, 
a  clear  gain  to  the  city  of  more  than  $1,014,558,000  over 
the  fifty-year  period,  or  an  avergae  of  more  than 
$20,000,000  a  year. 

OWN   STEAM 

Once  having  acquired  control  of  the  entire  distribution 
of  the  city's  electric  service  (other  than  street  railway), 
the  next  step  is  to  generate  in  its  own  steam  plants  all  the 
current  not  generated  in  its  water-power  plants.  This 
can  be  done  at  a  cost  of  4.8  mills  per  kilowatt  as  against 
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7.6  mills  per  kilowatt  now  being  paid  by  the  city  to  the 
Southern  California  Edison. 

This  installation  of  its  own  steam  plants  would  require 
bonded  indebtedness  of  some  $62,800,000,  which,  together 
with  all  other  city  power  indebtedness,  would  be  retired 
by  1970  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  city's  power  system  alone. 

This  would  give  Los  Angeles  at  the  end  of  the  Boulder 
Dam  contract  in  1990  a  plant  clear  of  all  indebtedness, 
representing  an  accumulated  capital  investment  of  $903,- 
000,000,  in  addition  to  the  present  $70,000,000  capital 
investment,  and  an  accumulated  surplus  of  $2,215,000,000 
available  for  rate  reduction,  a  clear  gain  to  the  city  of 
$1,577,801,000,  which,  spread  over  the  fifty-year  period, 
means  an  average  annual  saving  of  more  than  $31,556,000 
to  the  city's  consumers. 

Verily,  a  kingdom  well  worth  fighting  for,  buying  elec- 
tions for  and,  if  need  be,  corrupting  the  government  at 
Washington. 

I  trust  I  have  not  wearied  your  readers  with  too  great 
a  volume  of  figures.  If,  however  I  have  aroused  your 
interest  in  the  gravity  of  the  struggle  for  control  of  great 
economic  welfare  of  our  people  I  have  accomplished  my 
purpose. 

GEORGE  J.  SHAFFER. 

What  Is  the  Matter 

With  the  World? 

T  N  view  of  the  hard  times  now  upon  us,  the  vast  amount 
•*-  of  suffering  that  the  people  are  enduring,  the  question 
must  come  to  serious-minded  people,  What  is  the  matter? 
What  has  broken  down?  Has  nature  failed  us?  Have  her 
processes  gone  askew?  Must  something  be  realigned,  or 
an  entirely  new  order  established  to  avoid,  in  the  future, 
tragic  days  like  these? 

Production  is  a  very  simple  matter,  nothing  complex 
or  intricate  about  it,  and  distribution  is  just  as  simple. 
What  are  the  factors  of  production?  Are  they  not  land, 
labor  and  capital,  and  are  not  the  avenues  of  distribution 
rent,  wages  and  interest? 

There  seems  to  be  plenty  of  land,  for  look  whichever  way 
you  will  there  is  no  shrinkage  in  the  size  of  Mother  Earth, 
and  the  forces  of  nature  work  as  they  have  always  worked, 
with  marvelous  regularity  and  surety.  When  you  study 
the  land  situation  a  little,  you  are  amazed  at  the  amount 
of  land  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  land  animals, 
namely  men.  We  could  put  the  whole  population  of  the 
earth  in  the  State  of  Texas  and  there  would  be  not  ten  to 
the  acre. 

In  view  of  the  plenitude  of  land  and  the  scarcity  of 
human  beings,  it  seems  as  though  the  cheapest  thing  on 
earth  should  be  land,  there  is  so  much  of  it  and  so  few  of 
us.  If  there  were  as  many  idle  Packard  cars  as  there  are 
idle  lots  in  New  York  City,  the  tramps  on  the  Bowery 
would  be  able  to  drive  a  limousine  to  breakfast. 

There  is  plenty  of  labor,  goodness  knows,  for  the  streets 


are  filled  with  idle  men,  the  roads  with  tramps,  and  eve 
where  the  cry  of  unemployment  rises  to  high  heaven. 

There  certainly  is  no  dearth  of  capital,  the  rate  of  inter 
is  going  down,  and  owners  of  capital  are  just  as  busy  loc 
ing  for  employment  for  their  capital  as  laborers  are  loo 
ing  for  employment  for  their  hands. 

As  there  is  plenty  of  capital,  plenty  of  labor  and  app 
ehtly  plenty  of  land,  and  all  wealth  is  produced  by  th 
factors,  what  is  the  matter?  Why  has  production  cea 
to  the  alarming  extent  that  it  has  of  late? 

The  cause  of  the  trouble  is  that  while  there  is  natura 
plenty  of  land,  there  is  an  artificial  scarcity  of  land, 
wherever   you  go   the  selling  price  is  so  high   that  e\ 
in  Arizona  if  you  want  to  buy  enough  land  to  bury  a  sna 
you  pay  a  king's  ransom.     On  this  Manhattan  Island 
ours  there  is  land  that  can  be  sold  for  $40,000,000  an  act 
and  an  acre  is  not  a  great  estate,  it  is  only  a  little  pi 
of  ground  about  200x204,  and  remember  there  is  no  p 
duction  cost  in  it.    Today,  however,  it  has  a  selling  pri 
that  is  simply  staggering,  for  this  selling  price  of  $40,00( 
000  means  that  labor  and  capital  would  have  to  pay,  i 
5  per  cent,  money  market  such  as  ours  is,  at  least  $2,0( 
000  a  year  for  the  privilege  of  using  this  bit  of  mate 
that  nature  made  and  for  which  nature  makes  no  charj 

Now  we  are  trampling  right  on  the  heels  of  the  cause 
hard  times,  the  frightfully  high  price  that  labor  and  cap 
must  pay  for  the  use  of  that  material  without  which  th 
is  no  production  of  wealth,  for  notwithstanding  the  gr 
increase  in  the  productivity  of  labor  and  capital  in  tl 
day,  there  is  a^  limit  to  what  labor  and  capital  can  p 
for  the  privilege  of  using  a  piece  of  the  earth. 

Combined  with  the  very  high  price  of  land,  anotl 
evil  overwhelms  production,  and  that  is  the  heavy  burd 
of  taxes  borne  by  industry  in  a  hundred  different  wa 
All  taxes  upon  industry  increase  the  cost  of  product] 
and  limit  the  amount  of  labor  and  capital  that  can  be  us 
in  production. 

Taxes  that  fall  upon  production  increase  the  cost  of  livi: 
and  they  have  been  so  burdensome  of  late  that  they  trem^ 
dously  limit  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people's  dolla 

Between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstones,  the  hi 
price  of  land  and  the  high  cost  of  labor  products,  prod 
tion  is  brought  to  a  standstill,  not  through  any  fault 
nature  but  through  lack  of  wisdom  on  the  part  of  m 
This  lack  of  wisdom  is  shown  in  our  stupid  way  of  handl 
the  taxing  power.  We  could  adjust  taxation  in  such  a  v 
that  it  would  keep  the  selling  price  of  land  down,  keep 
gate  of  opportunity  open  and  lower  the  cost  of  everyth 
made  by  man,  thus  creating  a  natural  relationship  betw 
the  value  of  the  opportunity  to  produce  wealth  and 
value  of  the  things  that  labor  and  capital  produce. 

The  only  and  scientific  way  of  doing  this  is  to  coll 
for  public  use  the  values  that  society  creates  and  le; 
untaxed,  unburdened  and  unhampered  all  those  values  t 
represent  the  things  that  men  make. 

JAMES  R.  BROWN 
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Lecture  Work  of 

Anna  George  de  Mille 

"V7"OU  have  asked  me  to  tell  you  of  my  recent  lectur- 
-*•  ing  experiences  in  the  colleges. 

They  are  not  only  encouraging  but  inspiring. 

I  went  into  the  thing  with  fear  and  trembling — quite 
scared,  in  fact,  of  the  scholastic  atmosphere;  but  it  proved 
so  pleasant  that  I  am  happy  in  it. 

I  have  only  been  at  work  a  few  weeks.  I  had  become 
almost  desperate  over  the  unemployment  situation.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  we  Single  Taxers  should  be  shouting 
from  the  housetops,  and  yet  we  are  apparently  doing 
little  to  make  the  great  masses  of  groping,  fumbling 
lumans  see  the  way  out  of  this  evil  economic  muddle. 
[  felt  as  though  I'd  have  to  climb  on  an  apple  box  and 
shriek  to  the  multitude  our  solution  of  this  problem.  In- 
stead, I  offered  my  services  to  the  Schalkenbach  Founda- 
tion, and  accordingly  Mr.  Walter  Fairchild  and  Miss 
Antoinette  Kaufmann  arranged  with  Prof.  Broadus 
Mitchell,  of  Johns  Hopkins;  Professors  S.  C.  Mitchell  and 
H.  H.  Seay,  of  the  University  of  Richmond,  and  Prof.  A. 
G.  Taylor,  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  for  me 
to  talk  to  their  classes  in  economics. 

The  following  week  at  Columbia  University  I  spoke 
to  the  classes  of  Dr.  George  S.  Mitchell  and  Dr.  A.  F. 
Cutler. 

Later  I  went  back  to  Baltimore,  where,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Dean,  Dr.  Elinor  Pancoast,  I  talked  to  her  groups; 
following  next  day  at  Rutgers,  where  I  was  sponsored  by 
Dr.  Thos.  W.  Holland.  I  am  booked  by  Prof.  Raymond 
C.  Moley  to  speak  on  March  31st,  at  Barnard,  to  some 
ninety-five  students. 

I  lecture  for  at  least  fifty  minutes  and  sometimes  as 
long  as  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  I  give  straight,  unadul- 
terated Single  Tax.  If  they  ask  it,  I  give  a  brief  biographical 
sketch  of  Henry  George,  but  always  I  give  his  message 
first,  for  that  is  as  he  would  have  it. 

Everywhere  I  have  been  the  professors  have  been  more 
than  courteous;  they  have  been  graciously  hospitable, 
usually  doing  the  honors  of  their  campus.  Their  interest 
in  my  subject  is  intensely  gratifying  to  me.  And  the 
students,  too,  seem  interested.  Out  of  the  nearly  six  hun- 
dred I  have  talked  to — as  far  as  I  could  perceive  (and  hav- 
ing been  a  mother  for  some  years  I  possess  a  roving  and 
far-seeing  eye) — only  one  youth  consistently  drew  pictures 
in  his  note  book  and  only  one  smirked  and  squirmed,  and 
only  two  went  to  sleep.  Rather  a  fine  record  when  one 
considers  how  weary  the  poor  children  must  get,  being, 
as  the  old  lady  said,  "teached  and  torched"  all  day  long! 

The  most  complimentary  audience  of  all  was  the  one 
at  the  University  of  Richmond.  My  lecture  was  held  at 
the  noon  hour  and  the  attendance  was  not  compulsory, 
yet  so  many  students  crowded  into  the  big  room  that  seats 
gave  out,  boys  perched  on  window  sills  and  stood  along 


the  sides  of  the  long  walls,  and  some  twenty  in  the  corridor, 
where  no  supervising,  professorial  glance  could  reach  them, 
stood  through  my  hour's  talk.  They  could  so  easily  have 
cut  and  run.  I  do  not  know  whether  to  attribute  this  atten- 
tion on  their  part  to  Southern  chivalry  or  to  a  real  interest 
in  our  cause.  I  prefer  to  think  the  latter. 

Certainly  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  young  idea 
is  "getting  on  the  job,"  and  I  am  more  than  ever  enthused 
over  the  prize  essay  contest  scheme.  It  costs  $200  to 
hold  a  contest  in  a  college,  and  it  means  that  from  twenty 
to  perhaps  more  than  a  hundred  students,  as  the  case  may 
be,  are  actively  striving  to  understand  this  philosophy 
and  economic  reform  of  ours — striving  to  understand  it 
well  enough  to  write  about  it.  I  wish  I  knew  some  way  of 
enthusing  Single  Taxers  to  donate  funds  to  the  Annie  C. 
George  Prize  Essay  Fund— to  help  in  this  great  work. 
Certainly  doubters  would  see  the  far-reaching  effect  of  it 
if  they  had  but  a  little  of  my  recent  experience  with  the 
college  student. 

Certainly  they  would  feel,  as  I  now  do,  more  optimistic 
concerning  the  future  of  these  our  United  States. 

ANNA  GEORGE  DE  MILLE. 

The  Work  of  the  Robert 

Schalkenbach  Foundation 

SOMETIMES  extracts  from  correspondence  express 
more  clearly  than  long  recitals  of  "activities"  just 
what  progress  is  being  made  in  gaining  the  attention  of 
newcomers  and  reviving  the  interest  of  old-time  friends 
in  the  life  and  writings  of  Henry  George. 

The  following  are  brief  extracts  from  a  few  of  the  many 
letters  that  pass  daily  across  our  desk.  Each  letter  is  given 
careful  attention,  assortments  of  literature  are  made  up 
to  suit  the  individual  circumstances,  and  the  interest 
aroused  is  fostered  by  appropriate  "follow-ups"  from 
time  to  time: 

Severance  Union  Medical  College,  Korea: — "Gentle- 
men :  I  have  noticed  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Literary 
Digest  that  you  are  handling  Henry  George's  books.  I 
have  probably  the  best  collection  in  Korea  of  the  works 
of  Henry  George  and  other  Single  Taxers,  and  am  doing 
everything  I  can  to  propagate  these  ideas. 

"At  present  I  have  a  group  of  Korean  doctors  who  meet 
weekly  to  study  English,  and  this  would  be  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  combine  the  teaching  of  English  and  the  dis- 
semination of  land  value  philosophy." 

Marietta  Johnson,  Fairhope: — "The  'Social  Problems' 
have  come,  and  our  senior  class,  numbering  about  twenty 
pupils,  began  reading  the  book  last  week.  The  students 
are  all  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  I  am  having 
the  time  of  my  life  reading  'Social  Problems'  with  them. 
I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  because  I  am  anx- 
ious that  all  of  our  graduates  shall  have  as  full  an  under- 
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standing  as  possible,  when  they  leave  our  school,  of  the 
theory  on  which  this  town  is  founded." 

Mexico  City: — "Please  send  me  some  literature  on  the 
most  important  subject  of  the  Single  Tax,  as  I  am  much 
interested  in  that  question  and  desire  to  have  all  that  you 
can  send  me  in  order  to  translate  same  and  have  it  pub- 
lished in  some  of  our  papers,  as  the  time  is  getting  ripe 
for  that  work." 

J.  D.  E.,  Hampden  Sydney  College,  Virginia: — "Your 
letter  of  the  14th  with  enclosures  has  been  read  with  in- 
terest. I  am  forwarding  to  my  son  the  little  circular  on 
'Causes  of  Business  Depression.'  He  is  now  taking  Eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad  to  know 
there  is  a  decided  revival  of  interest  in  the  teachings  of 
Henry  George.  It  is  high  time." 

E.  T.  B.,  Clinton,  Iowa: — "Your  booklets  duly  received. 
The  writer  first  heard  of  Henry  George  years  ago  when  a 
small  boy  from  his  father,  who  had  one  of  the  early  paper 
bound  copies  of  'Progress  and  Poverty,'  and  who  told 
about  the  dramatic  campaign  of  Mr.  George  for  Mayor 
in  New  York  City,  Later  on  at  various  times  in  the  uni- 
versity I  heard  of  the  Single  Tax  and  other  subjects  closely 
connected  with  Mr.  George,  but  heretofore  have  not  read 
his  books  or  his  life.  I  enclose  check,  for  which  please  send 
the  following  books  published  by  your  Foundation.  *  *  * 
I  find  time,  aside  from  the  practice  of  law,  to  teach  two 
classes  of  persons  engaged  in  banking  in  legal  courses. 
They  have  had  five  years  or  more  banking  experience, 
and  they  are  a  fine,  intelligent  group  of  persons.  If  you 
care  to  forward  me  any  copies  of  the  small  booklets  on 
Henry  George  I  would  be  glad  to  distribute  them  to  these 
people  and  would  gladly  urge  that  they  read  them  and 
learn  about  Henry  George." 

Dr.  Carlo  Pagni,  editor  Indu^tria  Lombarda,  Milan, 
Italy :• — "I  have  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  a  complete 
review  of  'Progress  and  Poverty'  will  be  published  in  the 
Giornale  degli  Economisti,  the  foremost  Italian  economic 
review.  I  will  welcome  'The  Life  of  Henry  George'  as 
well  as  other  publications  of  yours  and  will  announce  them 
in  my  paper  and  in  other  reviews." 

Professor  Wm.  T.  Beadles,  Illinois  Wesleyan  University: 

"Yes,  indeed,  I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  work  of  your 
Foundation  and  have  been  for  several  years.  Your  publica- 
tion 'Significant  Paragraphs'  is  to  my  mind  an  admirable 
contribution.  Each  year  it  forms  part  of  the  required 
reading  for  all  students  in  my  principles  of  economics 
classes." 

J.  P.,  De  Land,  Florida:—" This  is  to  let  you  know  that 
the  'Life  of  Henry  George, '  copy  of  the  'Libertarian'  and 
various  pamphlets  were  received  today.  Please  accept 
my  sincere  appreciation  of  both  the  books  and  the  informa- 
tion, and  you  may  be  sure  that  the  books  will  be  placed 
in  the  Stetson  University  Library  after  they  have  served 
their  purpose. 

"I  am  scheduled  to  give  several  lectures  on  the  life  and 
works  of  Henry  George  to  our  political  economy  class." 


Secretary  for  Col.  Arthur  Woods,  Chairman  President's 
Emergency  Committee  for  Unemployment: — "Colonel 
Woods  has  asked  me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  February  4th,  and  to  express  to  you  his  apprecia- 
tion of  your  offer  to  send  him  the  unabridged  'Progress 
and  Poverty'  by  Henry  George,  which  he  would  be  glad 
to  have.  The  copy  of  'Significant  Paragraphs,'  ordered, 
was  received  today." 

During  the  past  year  we  have  had  an  interesting  number 
of  requests  for  information  about  the  life  and  work  of 
Henry  George  from  students  who  are  assigned  the  subject 
in  their  economic  courses. 

Since  last  November  some  650  books  have  been  sold 
to  schools  and  colleges  for  classroom  use,  indicating  an 
increasing  receptivity  on  the  part  of  the  professors  and 
instructors  for  the  books  of  Henry  George. 

About  100  high  school  teachers  and  superintendents 
of  schools  have  ordered  the  book  "Significant  Paragraphs" 
as  well  as  other  books  available  from  the  Foundation,  and 
it  is  likely  that,  having  had  this  first  contact  with  the  ideas 
of  Henry  George,  they  will  continue  to  be  interested  and 
may  possibly  spread  in  their  respective  communities  a 
knowledge  of  his  writings. 

ANTOINETTE  KAUFMAN  N:,  Secretary. 

Brazil  Takes  a  Step  Forward 

•PHE  following  cablegram  has  just  been  received  at 
*•  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club  headquarters: 

"Provisional  government  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  has  estab- 
lished taxation  2  per  cent,  on  land  value  for  state  and 
capital.  Congratulations. — Confederacion  Georgista  Ar- 
gentina; President,  Doctor  Besio  Moreno;  Secretario, 
Juan  B.  Bellagamba. " 

On  this  decree  the  New  York  Times  of  March  8  com- 
ments as  follows: 

"Joao  Alberto,  President  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  this  week  signed  a  decree  removing  the  State  ex- 
ports tax  and  substituting  a  land  and  property  tax  as  the 
State  source  of  income.  His  decree  relieves  the  coffee 
growers  of  the  State  of  a  financial  burden  and  distributes 
taxes  more  evenly.  Coffee  growers  and  the  press  are  laud- 
ing the  decree  as  an  important  step  forward." 


I 


N  a  little  while  all  nations  will  have  tariff  walls,  and  then 
they  can  all  get  rich  by  charging  themelves  too  much. 

— Everett  Herald. 


"DUDDING  Political  Economist:  "Dad,  what's  the 
-•-•*  difference  between  a  scientific  and  an  unscientific 
tariff?" 

Protected  Manufacturer:  "Well,  my  boy,  you  see  a 
scientific  tariff  is  a  tariff  which  enables  me  to  charge  more 
for  my  goods  than  they  are  worth;  an  unscientific  tariff 
is  one  which  enables  the  other  fellow  to  charge  more  for 
his  goods  than  they  are  worth." 

— Sidney,  Australia,  Standard. 
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Louis  Jacobs  Passes  On 


death  of  Louis  P.  Jacobs  at   Palm  Springs,  Cali- 
•    fornia,  where  he  had  gone  in  search  of  health  after 
.n  illness  of  several  months,  is  a  serious  loss  to  the  English 
dovement  as  well  as  to  his  many  friends  the  world  over. 
ile  was  accompanied  by  his  son  on  his  trip  to  the  Coast 
nd    appeared    to    be    much    benefited    by    the    change. 
Jut  he  suffered   a   relapse  and    passed    away    March  8, 
uddenly,    at   the   age   of   67.      His   body   was   cremated 
j  nd  the  ashes  are   now  on  the  way  to   England.     He  is 
Survived  by  his  widow  and  five  children,   now  living  at 
love,  England. 

Mr.  Jacobs  first  became  acquainted  with  the  philosophy 
:  Henry  George  through  Max  Hirsch,  a  close  friend  of 
is,  through  whom  he  met  our  great  philosopher.  He  read 
Progress  and  Poverty"  in  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
icreafter  devoting  all  his  spare  time  to  spreading  the 
ospel. 

After  his  retirement  as  managing  director  of  the  Brit- 
American  Tobacco  Company  (located  in  Australia), 
Ir.  Jacobs  moved  to  London,  becoming  actively  interested 
i  the  cause.  A  few  years  ago  he  established  a  fund  to 
rganize  the  Henry  George  Foundation  of  Great  Britain, 
•hich  is  making  rapid  strides  in  the  printing  and  circulating 
f  the  writings  of  Henry  George. 

Mr.  Jacobs  was  much  interested  in  Judaic  as  well  as 
iternational  economic  problems;  is  the  author  of  "Social 
astice  and  the  Jew;"  was  active  in  the  Fourth  Interna- 
onal  Conference  held  at  Edinburgh  in  1929  sponsored 
y  the  International  Union  for  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values 
id  Free  Trade. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Jacobs  on  two  ocea- 
ns during  his  visits  to  this  country.  An  outstanding 
ture  of  his  personality  was  a  gentle  dignity.  His  de- 
tion  to  the  cause  he  had  espoused  found  expression  in 
nerous  gifts  to  agencies  organized  to  carry  on  the  work. 
had  many  correspondents  among  his  co-religionists 
d  fellow  Single  Taxers  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
ates,  and  he  had  friends  everywhere  who  will  long  cherish 
e  memory  of  his  fine  and  modest  spirit  and  hopeful  ex- 
iple. 


Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy,  President  of  the  Schalken- 
ch   Foundation,  has  sent  the  following  cable  to  John 
ul  concerning  our  departed  friend: 
The  passing  of  Louis  Jacobs  was  a  saddening  shock  to 

:':  e,  as  it  must  have  been  to  many  in  widely  scattered  com- 

•:j  unities  throughout  the  world  who  enjoyed  the  rich  priv- 
ge  of  his  personal  friendship,  or  shared  his  devoted  and 
selfish  labors  for  better  human  relationships.  My  own 

r^  rrow  is  made  more  poignant  by  recent  personal  associa- 
>n  with  him.  The  last  message  in  his  handwriting, 
:eived  but  a  few  weeks  ago,  was  cheery  and  hopeful 
returning  health. 

,1    "A.  noble  representative  of  a  great  race,  Louis  Jacobs 


was  a  truly  good  and  kindly  man;  a  brother  and  lover  of 
all  human  kind  and  hater  of  all  injustice. 

"A  believer  in  mankind's  regeneration,  he  gave  freely 
of  himself  and  his  substance  that  dreams  of  a  higher  and 
happier  humanity  might  be  made  into  reality.  His  ex- 
ample as  well  as  his  good  deeds  must  some  day  bear  fruit 
abundantly. 

"Upon  you  and  your  associates  with  whom  we  believe 
he  had  peculiarly  intimate  and  affectionate  relations,  we 
know  a  great  blow  has  fallen.  But  we  feel  that  he  would 
wish  you  to  rally,  close  up  your  ranks  again,  and  go  for- 
ward in  the  great  fight  that  seems  to  await  the  Henry 
George  men  and  women  of  your  country.  On  behalf  of 
many  friends,  I  beg  to  convey  to  the  stricken  family  a 
respectful  assurance  of  the  sympathy  and  condolence  of 
the  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation  and  the  followers 
of  Henry  George  in  the  United  States." 

National  Conference  to 

Meet  October  I2th-I4th 

THE  dates  of  October  12th-14th  have  now  been  defi- 
nitely fixed  for  the  Sixth  Annual  Henry  George  Con- 
gress. While  it  has  always  been  customary  heretofore  to 
hold  the  Congress  some  time  in  the  month  of  September, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  October  is  an  ideal  month  for  a 
convention  in  Baltimore  on  account  of  the  delightful 
weather  conditions  that  then  prevail,  whereas  the  summer 
heat  ordinarily  continues  well  into  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber. The  convention  will  open  on  Columbus  Day,  which, 
being  a  legal  holiday,  though  not  one  so  much  given  over 
to  recreation,  may  enabl<*  a  goodly  number  to  absent 
themselves  from  their  places  of  business  with  less  sacrifice. 

Charles  G.  Baldwin,  President  of  the  Maryland  Tax 
Reform  Association,  has  been  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
Convention  Committee  and  is  cooperating  heartily  in 
plans  for  a  successful  convention  which  is  expected  to 
attract  larger  numbers  from  the  Eastern  section  than  any 
previous  convention  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Henry 
George  Foundation.  The  fact  that  last  year's  convention 
was  held  on  the  Pacific  Coast  prevented  many  active 
workers  in  the  East  from  participating,  and  after  a  lapse 
of  two  years  since  the  Pittsburgh  convention,  it  is  natural 
to  anticipate  an  especially  keen  interest  in  the  gathering 
at  Baltimore  this  fall.  The  Congress,  however,  being  a 
national  affair,  is  in  no  sense  intended  exclusively  for  the 
East,  and  now  that  Georgists  on  the  Pacific  Coast  as  well 
as  in  the  great  Middle  West  have  come  in  closer  contact 
with  the  Foundation  and  have  participated  in  one  or  more 
sessions  of  the  Henry  George  Congress,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  Baltimore  convention  will  be  more  truly  representa- 
tive of  the  various  sections  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 

Secretary  Williams  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation 
recently  visited  Baltimore  to  look  over  the  situation  there 
and  confer  with  Single  Taxers  in  that  vicinity,  and  met 
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with  a  very  cordial  welcome.  Maryland  is  one  of  the  few 
states  in  the  Union  which  has  throughout  a  period  of  many 
years  maintained  an  active  state  association  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  land  value  taxation,  and  important  forward 
steps  have  been  achieved  in  Maryland  from  time  to  time 
under  the  early  leadership  of  Jackson  H.  Ralston,  and  also 
in  more  recent  times  under  the  guiding  hand  of  his  worthy 
successors  in  the  movement.  For  many  years,  Charles  J. 
Ogle  has  been  actively  engaged  as  Secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  has  kept  a  close  watch  upon  all  matters  of 
legislation  of  interest  to  Single  Taxers.  All  of  the  officers 
of  the  Maryland^  Tax  Reform  Association,  including 
Samuel  Danziger.jtits  Assistant  Secretary,  are  prepared 
to  exert  their  best  efforts  with  a  view  to  making  the  Con- 
gress a  highly  profitable  as  well  as  an  enjoyable  occasion. 

The  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  the  city's  finest  convention 
hotel,  erected  two  years  ago,  has  been  secured  as  the  offi- 
cial headquarters  of  the  Henry  George  Congress.  As  an 
added  inducement  for  all  delegates  to  make  the  Lord 
Baltimore  their  home  during  the  convention  sessions, 
special  rates  have  been  given  the  Henry  George  Founda- 
tion, which  are  as  reasonable  as  those  offered  by  any  modern 
hotel  in  the  city. 

While  programme-making  and  other  convention  details 
are  not  being  allowed  to  engross  the  attention  of  the  Founda- 
tion officers  thus  early,  assurances  have  already  been 
received  of  the  participation  of  a  number  of  prominent 
speakers  and  a  programme  of  a  high  order  this  year  is  a 
reasonable  certainty. 

Lecture  Tour  of 

Percy  R.  Williams 

DURING  March,  Percy  R.  Williams,  Secretary  of  the 
Henry  George  Foundation,  made  an  extended  tour 
through  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  New 
Jersey.  One  of  the  largest  and  most  interesting  meetings 
was  that  of  the  Northeast  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  is  displaying  a  keen  interest  in  land  value 
taxation  and  improved  methods  of  real  estate  assessment, 
a  matter  in  which  the  great  city  of  Philadelphia  has  been 
lagging  sadly  behind.  Mr.  Williams's  address  to  this  organi- 
zation was  one  of  a  series  of  three  recently  carried  out, 
Lawson  Purdy,  former  President  of  the  Tax  Commission 
of  New  York  City,  being  the  first  speaker  in  the  series. 
The  meeting  received  considerable  publicity,  and  the  dis- 
cussion following  the  address  indicated  a  keen  and  friendly 
interest  in  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  Pittsburgh's 
policy  of  concentrating  the  principal  burden  of  taxation 
upon  the  land  values  rather  than  upon  improvements  or 
personal  property. 

In  Wilmington,  Delaware,  where  Frank  T.  Stirlith  is 
pushing  vigorously  forward  with  a  promising  legislative 
campaign,  Mr.  Williams  addressed  the  Real  Estate  Board, 
and  the  realtors  in  that  community  displayed  such  a  deep 


and  friendly  interest  that  the  discussion  period  lastec 
fully  an  hour.  The  same  evening  the  speaker  addressed 
a  radio  audience  over  Station  WDEL  on  "Taxation  an 
Prosperity."  In  New  Jersey,  the  organization  operatin 
under  the  name  of  Industrial  Tax  Relief,  Inc.,  had  arrange 
evening  meetings  in  Elizabeth,  Paterson  and  Newark 
Charles  H.  Ingersoll,  President  of  the  New  Jersey  organize 
tion,  presided  at  each  of  these  meetings,  which  wer 
attended  by  representative  audiences  consisting  largel 
of  business  and  professional  men,  and  public  officials 
though  organized  labor  was  represented  at  the  Elizabet 
meeting  by  a  prominent  spokesman  who  is  working  cor 
sistently  and  actively  to  promote  the  idea  of  land  valu 
taxation  among  labor  groups  in  that  state.  Alfred 
Chandler,  the  active  executive  officer  of  Industrial  Ta 
Relief,  Inc.,  who  has  been  carrying  on  a  valiant  fight  an 
doing  very  efficient  work  for  more  than  fifteen  years,  spok 
at  each  of  the  three  meetings  and  was  ably  supported  b 
James  F.  Morton  at  the  Paterson  meeting,  by  John  r 
Allen  at  Newark,  and  by  L.  R.  Bonta  at  Elizabeth. 

The  New  Jersey  workers  are  striving  very  earnest 
to  secure  the  enactment  of  a  measure  drafted  by  Attorne 
George  L.  Record,  of  Jersey  City,  which  would  permit  ar 
taxing  district  within  the  state  to  completely  exempt  ir 
provements  and  personal  property  and  place  the  enti 
local  tax  burden  upon  land  values.  The  bill,  presented  ; 
the  present  session  of  the  Legislature,  provides  that  whe 
this  option  is  exercised  the  process  of  shifting  shall  1 
accomplished  by  gradual  steps  within  five  years.  T 
New  Jersey  leaders  have  made  very  effective  use  of  Pit 
burgh's  successful  experience  with  land  value  taxatio 
and  at  each  of  these  meetings  Mr.  Williams  told  the  sto 
of  the  Pittsburgh  plan  and  explained  how  this  uniq 
and  somewhat  radical  idea  had  steadily  grown  in  the  estee 
of  the  business  element  as  well  as  maintaining  consistenl 
the  whole-hearted  support  of  public  officials,  newspap 
editors,  civic  clubs  and  labor  organizations  and  the  unit 
building  and  loan  associations  representing,  the  largi 
organized  body  of  home  owners. 

In    Philadelphia,    Mr.    Williams   attended    an    inforn 
Single  Tax  dinner  at  the  Venture  Cafe,  at  which  he  report 
concerning    activities    and    plans    of    the    Henry    Geoi 
Foundation.     Among    others     participating     actively 
discussion  at  this  meeting  were  Frank  Stephens,  of  Ard 
Delaware,  and  Harold  Sudell,  Robert  C.  Macauley, 
Francis  I.  duPont  of  Philadelphia.    A  brief  visit  to 
ington   was   also   made   for   purpose   of   conference 
prominent  Single  Taxers  there,  including  Harry  W.  Olr 
and  Will  Atkinson.    In  New  York  City  he  conferred  w 
Joseph  Dana  Miller,  Frederick  C.  Leubuscher  and  Edw; 
Polak  concerning  various  phases  of  the  work  in  which  tl 
were  particularly  interested.     Mr.  Polak  is  giving  earn 
study  to  the  question  of  the  feasibility  of  erecting  in 
near  future  a  Henry  George   Memorial   Building,   eit 
in  New  York  City  or  in  Washington,  the  seat  of  the  natio 
government,  and  will  be  glad  to  have  any  practical  s 
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gestions  that  might  be  helpful  in  working  out  this  under- 
taking on  a  sound  business  basis. 

Prominent  public  officials  of  Pittsburgh  have  recently 
been  enlisted  for  special  lecture  service,  marking  another 
forward  step.  Hon.  Wm.  Y.  English,  now  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  Pittsburgh  City  Council,  addressed 
the  Wilmington  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  paid  a  glow- 
ing tribute  to  the  Pittsburgh  tax  plan.  During  April  Chief 
Assessor  Thomas  C.  McMahon,  of  Pittsburgh,  will  speak 
in  Cumberland,  Md.,  before  a  meeting  of  the  City  Council 
of  that  city,  which  is  showing  a  very  keen  interest  in  the 
Pittsburgh  idea.  Both  Councilman  English  and  Assessor 
McMahon  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  they  were  among  the 
earliest  advocates  of  the  graded  tax  plan,  as  co-workers 
with  former  Mayor  William  A.  Magee,  its  chief  official 
sponsor.  Mr.  English  has  been  a  member  of  the  City 
Council  during  the  entire  period  of  seventeen  years  that 
the  graded  tax  plan  has  been  in  effect,  while  Mr.  McMahon 
is  now  serving  his  third  term  as  Chief  Assessor  and  his 
fifth  term  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Assessors. 


Letter  Carriers,  Attention! 


! 


following  letters  from  M.  J.  Finnan  and  Edward 
•*•    J.  Gainor,  respectively  secretary  and  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  are  of  interest. 
This  association,  affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  has  more 
than  50,000  members.     We  commend  what  these  officials 
.ve  to  say  to  the  letter  carriers  of  the  country  : 

'I  appreciate  very  much  your  courtesy  in  enclosing  the 
phlet  by  Henry  George  on  'The  Causes  of  Business 
'epression.'  The  philosophy  regarding  business  depres- 
sion enunciated  by  George  is  well  worth  heeding  by  the 
economists  of  the  present  day,  many  of  whom  express  their 
views  as  to  the  causes  of  the  present  depression.  The 
greater  portion  of  them  seem  to  be  running  around  in  a 
circle.  The  present  depression  will  pass  on  as  have  pre- 
ceding depressions,  but  the  unfortunate  part  is  that  the 
poor,  who  are  least  able  to  bear  the  burden,  are  the  suf- 
ferers. —  M.  J.  FINNAN." 

"In  reference  to  Henry  George's  philosophy  regarding 
the  inflation  of  land  values  as  a  moving  cause  for  business 
depression,  I  feel  that  while  this  is  not  the  entire  answer,  it  is 
charged  to  the  hilt  with  merit.  Moreover,  it  is  a  phenom- 
enon, apparently  inseparable  from  these  business  collapses. 
No  one  can  address  himself  to  their  correction  without 
an  understanding  of  the  Single  Tax  point  of  view.  I  es- 
teem you  for  your  firmness  in  the  faith. 

—EDWARD  J.   GAINOR." 


Wendel  Wealth  and  Poverty 

PHE  following  editorial  which  appeared  in   the  New 

•••    York    World-Telegram,  one    of    the    Scripps-Howard 

newspapers,  is  especially  commended  to  Robert  P.  Scripps, 

whose  special  article,  "Land  Hunger  No  Longer  a  Domi- 


nant Factor, "  is  treated  on  another  page  in  Comment  and 
Reflection. 

"Buy  land;  never  sell."  That  was  the  Wendel  motto. 
Piece  by  piece,  plot  by  plot  the  acres  multiplied — always 
in  the  richest  area,  among  the  most  fabulously  increasing 
land  values  in  the  whole  Western  Hemisphere.  And  so 
the  millions  grew.  Tenants .  might  improve  the  property 
if  they  would.  But  not  the  Wendels.  Theirs  but  to  hold 
fast — grim,  inactive,  unyielding — while  the  great  city, 
year  after-  year,  pushed  ahead  with  its  own  vast  develop- 
ments, piling  million  after  million  upon  the  value  of  Wendel 
land,  though  no  Wendel  lifted  a  finger.  Shades  of  Henry 
George!  What  ammunition  for  the  Single  Taxers  in  their 
war  on  unearned  increment! 

"And  so  the  millions  grew.  Narrowed  lives,  starved  lives, 
cruel  clamps  upon  normal  human  loves  and  ambitions 
in  the  old  Wendel  mansion.  Iron  domination  of  a  brother's 
will  until  one  sister  after  another  submitted,  escaped  or 
died.  But  always  the  mounting  millions.  And  at  last  noth- 
ing left  but  a  lonely  old  woman  in  the  battered  house  on 
one  of  Fifth  Avenue's  busiest  corners,  with  her  old-fashioned 
stable  and  her  $1,000,000  dog-run,  living  as  one  of  the  city's 
curiosities  until  death  took  her. 

"Will  the  millions,  spread  out  among  other  lives,  let  loose 
at  last  some  of  the  human  comfort  and  happiness  that 
seems  to  have  meant  so  little  in  the  Wendel  calculations? 
Will  Providence,  in  its  mysterious  ways,  work  out  some 
compensation?" 

Baldwin's  Budding  " Difficulty" 

If  PHE  first  step  that  we  shall  have  to  take  when  we 
-•-  come  in  will  be,  as  quickly  as  legislation  can  effect 
it,  an  emergency  tariff  on  manufactured  goods.  One  of 
my  difficulties,  one  of  the  difficulties  of  any  leader  of 
our  party,  is  to  interpret  this  to  very  different  parts  of 
England." 

We  should  say  so !  Joseph  Chamberlain  encountered  that 
same  "difficulty"  when  he  advocated  a  tax  on  imported 
leather  amid  the  applause  of  the  tanners  of  Bermondsey; 
and  had  to  explain  that  away  before  the  boot  manufac- 
turers of  Northampton.  But  the  attempt,  if  repeated, 
should  develop  some  expert  liars! 

— Commonweal,  London,  England. 

The  Moon  Will  Fall  Down 

PHIS  is  the  latest  piece  of  information  from  Sir  J.  Jeans. 
•*-    One  day,  he  says,  the  moon  will  crash  into  the  earth. 
Millions  of  fragments  will  then  surround  the  globe  like 
Saturn's.     It  will  be  moonlight  all  night. 

If  any  of  those  fragments  should  come  within  reach  of 
earth,  some  landlord's  grasp  will  close  over  them,  and  up 
will  go  the  price  of  moonlight! 

— Commonweal,  London,  England. 
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Report  of  Lectures  of 

James  R.  Brown 

FROM  FEBRUARY  1  TO  MARCH  10 

THIS  interesting  report  of  the  lecture  work  of  James 
R.  Brown  during  the  period  indicated  is  an  inspiring 
record  of  the  increasing  hospitality  to  the  Message  every- 
where manifested,  but  nowhere  so  signally  exhibited  as 
in  the  many  meetings  addressed  by  our  lecturer: 

Feb.  1 — Baltimore,  Md.;  open  forum  meeting  at  3  P.  M.  in  theatre; 
500  present.  The  title  of  lecture  was  "The  City  Beautiful."  This  sub- 
ject held  the  interest  of  the  people  from  start  to  finish.  At  the  end 
an  old  man  got  up  in  the  front  row,  held  up  his  hands  in  pleading  fash- 
on,  and  said,  "Mister,  where  can  I  learn  more  about  this  City  Beau- 
tiful?" "The  City  Beautiful"  was  an  outline  and  word  picture  of 
what  the  Single  Tax  would  do  in  removing  ugliness,  physical,  mental 
and  spiritual,  that  so  predominates  in  our  modern  city.  It  was  touching 
the  way  this  man  acted;  he  was  so  earnest,  as  though  it  were  a  city  of 
his  dreamland  and  this  was  the  nearest  he  ever  came  to  it.  "After  the 
meeting  was  over  a  large  amount  of  literature,  books  and  tracts  was 
sold  at  the  door,  much  to  the  encouragement  of  our  good  Single  Taxers. 

Baltimore,  Md.;  Cosmopolitan  Community  Church  (colored),  8 
P.  M.  Here  was  a  splendid  audience  of  earnest  souls,  about  500  in 
number,  presided  over  by  an  earnest  and  cultured  man  by  the  name  of 
Frederick  Douglass.  They  were  attentive,  appreciative,  and  one  thing 
I  enjoyed  very  much  was  the  singing  by  their  very  capable  and  well- 
trained  choir. 

Feb.  2— Baltimore,  Md.;  Robert  Beach  School  for  Girls,  8:30  A. 
M.  A  bright,  attractive  group  of  about  fifty  girls.  I  have  spoken  regu- 
larly for  a  number  of  years  at  this  school  and  I  enjoy  my  visits  there. 
The  members  of  the  faculty  are  kind  and  interested. 

Towson,  Md. ;  State  Normal  College,  1 1 :30  A.  M.  This  college  has  been 
presided  over  for  a  number  of  years  by  a  talented  lady,  Miss  Lida  Lee 
Tall.  I  spoke  to  the  assembly,  numbering  600,  and  the  faculty  was  in 
attendance.  The  point  we  tried  to  press  home  to  the  embryonic 
teachers  was  that  when  they  get  to  schools  and  wish  a  salary  increase 
— a  proper  and  a  natural  thing — they  are  met  by  the  Mayor  and 
praised  and  flattered  and  told  that  they  work  hard  and  get  little  money 
and  they  ought  to  have  more  money,  but  the  Mayor  will  tell  them 
"  We  have  no  money. "  Then  it  is  up  to  them  to  point  out  that  the  sell- 
ing price  of  land  is  that  part  of  social  service  value  largely  created  by 
our  educational  system,  that  is  uncollected  by  taxation,  capitalized; 
and  the  City  of  Baltimore  has  at  least  $30,000,000  a  year  of  uncollected 
social  service  values,  and  to  collect  a  part  of  this  for  school  purposes 
would  be  but  giving  back  to  the  schools  a  part  of  the  value  the  schools 
create. 

Baltimore,  Md.;  City  Council,  4  P.  M.;  a  gathering  of  about  fifty. 
This  session  lasted  an  hour.  We  feel  it  was  profitable;  attention  could 
not  have  been  better  nor  interest  keener,  and  we  were  treated  with 
utmost  kindness  and  courtesy,  following  by  a  hearty  invitation  to  come 
again  and  go  on  with  the  argument. 

Baltimore,  Md.;  radio  talk  over  Station  WCBM,  7  P.  M.  The  title 
of  this  talk  was  "  Man's  Greatest  Blunder. "  Briefly,  we  tried  to  point 
out  that  the  assuming  that  private  property  is  the  measure  of  public 
service  is  a  most  disastrous  blunder. 

Feb.  3 — Baltimore,  Md.;  Strayer-Bryant  and  Stratton  Business 
College,  11:40  A.  M.  This  address  was  delivered  to  the  law  students, 
some  ninety  students  present.  Very  enjoyable  and  we  believe  very  prof- 
itable. This  is  one  of  the  places  we  visit  regularly  in  our  tours  of  Mary- 
land. 

Baltimore,  Md.;  Johns  Hopkins  University,  class  of  Prof.  Broadus 
Mitchell,  8  P.  M.  until  9:30.  About  100  students  of  a  very  earnest 
type.  This  is  another  of  our  regular  calling  places. 

Feb.  4— Catonsville,  Md.;  High  School  at  9  A.  M.;  500  students. 


Ur.  Pullen,  principal  of  the  High  School,  has  a  great  interest  in  our 
philosophy  and  is  always  anxious  for  the  students  to  learn  more  of 
this  important  subject. 

Annapolis,  Md.;  A  Senate  committee  of  the  Legislature,  appointed 
to  look  up  new  sources  of  revenue.  We  had  very  little  time  on  this 
occasion,  but  think  we  made  good  use  of  it  by  pointing  out  a  source 
of  revenue  that  most  of  the  legislators  had  never  thought  of,  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  this  source  is  the  natural  source  of  public 
revenue.  Quite  an  interest  was  stirred  up  in  our  proposition,  evidenced 
by  the  reception  of  letters  from  members  of  the  committee  who  had 
their  interest  awakened. 

Feb.  5 — Washington,  D.  C. ;  Georgetown  University,  School  of 
Foreign  Service,  Class  in  Economics,  from  10  to  11  A.  M.;  some  sixty 
present.  Friendly  and  receptive  in  the  department  presided  over  by 
Dean  Notz. 

Feb.  6 — Washington,  D.  C. ;  Georgetown  University,  School  of 
Foreign  Service;  a  group  of  about  thirty  seminar  students.  This  ses- 
sion lasted  two  hours,  from  5  to  7  P.  M.  It  was  interesting  because 
in  this  group  there  were  representatives  from  almost  all  over  the  world, 
who  were  then  on  the  point  of  leaving  for  their  respective  countries, 
including  China,  Japan,  Germany,  South  America,  Canada  and  other 
places. 

Feb.  11 — Taunton,  Mass.;  Kiwanis  Club;  some  fifty-three  present; 
subject,  "Hard  Times:  the  Cause  and  Cure."  We  had  the  pleasure 
of  having  for  our  guest  at  this  meeting  two  of  our  good  fellows  from 
Fall  River,  Doctors  Padelford  and  McCann.  It  was  a  most  enjoyable 
meeting. 

East  Weymouth,  Mass.;  Men's  Club  of  the  Davis  Bates  Clapp  Me- 
morial Association,  6:30  P.  M.  This  was  a  banquet;  fifty-five  splendid 
men  sat  down.  The  topic  was,  "Foolish  Things  That  Wise  Men  Do." 
A  very  satisfactory  meeting. 

Feb.  15 — Whitford  Lodge,  Pa.;  open  forum,  4:30  P.  M.  Our  good 
friend  John  W.  Herring  was  in  town,  and  he  drove  me  in  his  car  for 
this  engagement.  Whitford  Lodge  is  the  home  of  county  welfare  work 
of  Chester  County,  Pa.,  and  is  just  a  few  miles  outside  the  City  of  West 
Chester.  Mr.  Herring  is  director.  The  audience,  about  thirty  in  number, 
was  made  up  of  neighborhood  folks  interested  in  county  welfare  work. 
This  group,  while  small,  was  interested  and  influential.  We  had  the 
pleasure  of  the  company  of  our  friends  R.  Louis  Lloyd  and  Harold 
Sudell. 

Whitford  Lodge;  6  P.  M.  There  was  a  dinner,  attended  by  some 
twenty-five  people  of  the  same  type  as  at  the  4:30  meeting,  and  all 
were  much  interested. 

Feb.  16 — West  Chester,  Pa.;  Teachers  College.  Class  in  economics 
at  8  A.  M.;  class  in  economics  at  9  A.  M.  Fifty  students  in  each  class. 

Whitford  Lodge;  6  P.  M.;  another  dinner  group  of  twenty. 

Feb.  17 — Rochester,  Pa.;  Senior  High  School  and  faculty,  8:4C 
A.  M.  Mr.  Denton  M.  Albright,  superintendent  of  schools  of  that 
city,  arranged  this  meeting. 

Rochester,  Pa.,  Mr.  Albright  called  together  all  the  school  teachers 
at  4  P.  M.,  fifty-nine  in  number,  and  I  addressed  them  on  the  Singk 
Tax. 

Rochester,  Pa.;  Rotary  Club,  6  P.  M.;  fifty-eight  in  attendance. 
All  of  these  meetings  were  presided  over  by  Mr.  Albright.  I  first  me) 
Mr.  Albright  in  1925  when  he  was  the  principal  of  the  High  Schoo 
in  Kittanning,  Pa.,  and  I  spoke  there  to  the  Rotary  Club,  the  Kiwanis 
Club  and  at  the  High  School.  In  1926  he  accepted  the  superintendent 
of  the  schools  in  Rochester.  He  is  interested  in  our  proposition  am 
an  intelligent  worker  for  it.  It  was,  of  course,  a  pleasure  to  renew  his 
acquaintance. 

Feb.  18 — Cincinnati,  O.;  University  of  Cincinnati,  9:30  A.  M. 
students  in  economics;  fifty  in  attendance.  Dean  William  W.  Hewett 
under  whose  direction  I  spoke  last  year  at  the  same  university,  pn 
sided  . 

Cincinnati,  O.;  Lions'  Club,  at  noon;  a  splendid  group  of  alert  cit 
izens,  eighty  in  number.  At  this  meeting  we  had  the  pleasure  of  th. 
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company  of  John  J.  Gordon,  an  ardent  Single  Taxer,  more  than  eighty 
years  of  age,  whom  I  had  last  met  thirty-four  years  ago.  He  came  to 
this  Lions'  Club  meeting  and  wanted  to  know  if  he  could  hear 
the  speaker.  They,  of  course,  treated  him  kindly,  gave  him  a  seat  and 
refused  to  let  him  pay  for  his  dinner,  and  after  the  dinner  he  came  up 
and  spoke  to  me.  He  was  very  much  astonished  when  I  called  him  by 
name.  I  invited  him  to  come  also  to  the  Rotary  Club  meeting,  and  they, 
too,  were  very  kind  to  him;  met  him  at  the  door  and  gave  him  a  seat 
at  the  speakers'  table  and  entertained  him  royally. 

Feb.  19 — Cincinnati,  O. ;  Rotary  Club,  at  noon;  300  in  attendance. 
We  had  the  pleasure  at  this  dinner  of  the  company  of  our  good  friends 
Fenton  Lawson,  John  J.  Gordon,  E.  G.  Merrell  and  E.  F.  Alexander, 
of  the  City  Solicitor's  office. 

Feb.  20 — Evanston,  III.;  Northwestern  University;  an  interesting 
class  in  the  School  of  Commerce;  about  fifty  present. 

[|      Chicago,  111.;  Liberal  Club  at  Chicago  University,  4:30  P.  M.     A 

.   group  of  about  fifteen  but  interesting. 

,1  Chicago,  111.;  Single  Tax  Club  at  6:30  same  evening;  dinner,  with 
seventy-four  present.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  our  good  Single 
Tax  friends  of  Chicago.  There  were  some  present  not  Single  Taxers, 

j  and  that  gave  me  an  excuse  for  explaining  what  is  meant  by  the  Single 
Tax,  and  at  the  same  time  took  occasion  to  talk  about  the  Single  Tax 
movement  to  Single  Taxers. 

Feb.  22 — Chicago,  III.;  radio  talk  for  the  Federation  of  Labor, 
3:30  P.  M. 

Feb.  23 — Peoria,  111.;  Advertising  and  Selling  Club  at  noon;  a  fine 
group  of  interested  men,  some  fifty-five  in  number. 

Bloomington,    111.;   Wesleyan   University,   7    P.    M.;   student  body, 


about  200  present. 

Feb.  24 — Bloomington,  111.;  Wesleyan  University.  Class  in  the 
Economics  Department,  8  A.  M.,  forty  present;  class  in  the  Economics 
Department,  9  A.  M.,  sixty  present;  general  assembly,  10  o'clock, 
500  students. 

Bloomington,  111.;  Young  Men's  Club,  12:15  same  day.  A  civic 
luncheon  club;  a  nice  group  of  live  men,  eighty-five  in  number. 

Bloomington,  111.;  Tau  Kappa  Epsilon  Fraternity  of  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity; dinner  at  7  P.  M. 

The  lectures  at  Bloomington  were  arranged  for  by  Prof.  William 
T.  Beadles,  of  the  Department  of  Economics  of  Wesleyan  University, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Dean.  Prof.  Beadles  got  in  touch  with  us 
through  our  good  friend  Prof.  Taylor  of  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary. 

Feb.  25 — St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Scottish  Rites  Club  at  noon;  145  men. 
Feb.  26 — St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Washington  University,  9  A.  M.,  for  Prof. 
toseph   M.   Klamon's  class.      Prof.   Klamon   is  an  ardent,  outspoken 
single  Taxer,  whom  I  first  met  at  William  and  Mary,  and  a  man  of 
;reat  capacity  of  mind  and  heart.    Forty-two  present  in  this  class. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Rotary  Club,  at  noon;  425  at  a  luncheon;  splendid 
neeting  from  every  angle. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Y.  M.  H.  A.  and  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
P.  M.;  100  present.  Very  satisfactory  meeting. 

Feb.  27 — St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Washington  University,  11  A.  M.;  Prof, 
ilamon's  class,  120  students. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Single  Tax  League  of  Missouri  in  the  Public  Library, 
P.  M.;  a  small  group  of  earnest  thinkers. 

Feb.  28 — St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Washington  University;  another  of  Prof. 
<lamon's  classes,  11:30  A.  M.;  sixty  present. 

March  2 — St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Washington  University;  group  of  classes; 
80  students,  8  A.  M. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Teachers  College,  11  A.  M.;  class  in  economics,  200 
tudents. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Teachers  College,  12  noon;  class  in  economics,  200 
tudents. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Washington  University,  7:45  P.  M.;  a  research  group 
f  members  of  the  faculty;  subject  of  discussion,  "Taxation  and  Char- 
cter. "  This  was  a  very  pleasant  evening. 


March  3— Lebanon,  111.;  McKendree  College,  9:30  A.  M.;  Dr.  Har- 
mon, president;  400  students;  a  most  delightful  occasion. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  City  Club  at  noon;  100  present. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Ethical  Culture  Society  dinner,  6:30;  130  guests  and 
a  most  agreeable,  profitable  evening. 

March  4 — Alton,  111.;  Rotary  Club  at  noon.  This  group  of  eighty- 
five  men  was  everything  that  could  be  asked  for — intelligent,  open- 
minded  and  tremendously  interested. 

March  5 — South  Bend,  Ind.;  Kiwanis  Club,  noon;  an  exceedingly 
pleasant  time,  with  a  hearty  invitation  to  return  soon;  eighty  present. 

March  6 — Evanston,  111.;  Lions'  Club,  noon;  twenty-five  present. 
This  meeting  was  arragned  by  our  good  friend  John  Lawrence  Monroe, 
of  Chicago. 

Chicago,  111.;  Single  Tax  dinner;  thirty  present.  Very  pleasant,  very 
profitable. 

March  8— Chicago,  111.;  radio  talk,  6  P.  M.  The  radio  talks  were 
arranged  for  by  our  friend  George  M.  Strachan,  of  Chicago.  I  am 
certain  that  when  the  undertakers  put  the  lid  on  the  coffin  when  George 
takes  his  long  journey,  the  last  thing  they  will  hear  from  George  will 
be,  "Are  you  a  Single  Taxer?" 

March  9 — Urbana,  O.;  Urbana  University;  the  Rev.  Franklin  H. 
Blackmer,  president;  a  small  but  growing  university;  class  in  economics 
at  12:20. 

Urbana,  O.;  open  meeting  at  the  university,  to  which  citizens  were 
invited.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  the  members  of  the  faculty, 
and  particularly  with  Dr.  Blackmer,  the  president,  a  sincere  and  cul- 
tured scholar.  Our  friend  Fenton  Lawson,  of  Cincinnati,  is  treasurer 
of  this  university. 

March  10 — Reading,  Pa.;  Rotary  Club,  noon.  This  was  a  remark- 
able meeting;  120  gentlemen  present  and  could  not  possible  have  been 
more  interested  or  better  satisfied  with  the  story  of  our  doctrine. 

Note. — Everywhere  I  spoke  the  door  is  left  wide  open  with  hearty 
invitations  to  return  when  possible.  There  were  sixty  addresses,  and 
during  this  period,  excluding  the  radio  audiences,  auditors  numbered 
7,621. 

Our  friends  in  St.  Louis  were  greatly  pleased  with  the  work  there. 
They  have  taken  on  a  new  lease  of  life  and  are  enthusiastic  in  making 
arrangements  for  a  return  visit. 

I  am  especially  indebted  to  our  friend  Erwin  Kauffman  of  St.  Louis 
and  Prof.  Joseph  M.  Klamon  for  the  many  hearings  arranged,  the  very 
great  kindness  shown  and  assistance  rendered  while  in  St.  Louis.  Mr. 
Kauffman  could  not  have  been  kinder  nor  of  greater  assiatsnce;  he 
drove  me  to  every  engagement  and  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  him. 
It  was  also  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  with  other  good  folks  of  St.  Louis 
and  other  cities. 

So  far  this  year  I  have  delivered  eighty  lectures — that  is,  from  Dec. 
1  to  March  10 — with  an  attendance  of  10,688  by  actual  count,  aside 
from  radio  talks.  The  future  is  loaded  with  opportunities  which  it  is 
hoped  can  be  taken  care  of,  with  the  assistance  of  our  members  and 
and  contributors. 

The  reaction  to  Mr.  Brown's  addresses  can  best  be  in- 
dicated by  excerpts  from  letters  as  follows: 

Mr.  James  R.  Brown  of  New  York  last  Tuesday  addressed  the  stu- 
dents of  our  school  on  the  subject  of  tax  reform,  for  the  second  time 
within  a  year.  We  have  asked  him  to  speak  before  our  student  body 
again,  when  he  is  next  in  the  city,  believing  that  what  he  has  to  say 
is  a  matter  of  first  importance  to  every  present  or  prospective  taxpayer. 

Aside  from  the  importance  of  the  message  he  brings,  Mr.  Brown 
is  a  delightful  and  dynamic  speaker,  and  we  have  learned  to  look  for- 
ward to  his  visits  here  with  keen  interest  and  pleasure. 

MCHENRY  MITCHELL, 

Feb.  5,  1931.  Strayer-Bryant  and  Stratton  College,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Let  me  express  to  you  once  more  the  cordial  appreciation  by  all  your 
audiences,  both  morning  and  evening  groups,  of  your  splendid  lee- 
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tures,  and  to  thank  you  personally  for  your  kindness  in  coming  and 
speaking  here.  The  personal  touch  you  gave  to  your  lectures  made 
them  especially  helpful  and  valuable  to  us  all. 

WILLIAM  F.  NOTZ,  Dean, 

School  of  Foreign  Service,  Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Feb.  9,  1931. 

The  Assembly  Committee  of  Catonsville  High  School  wishes  to 
thank  you  very  much  for  the  talk  you  so  kindly  gave  them  on  Feb.  4. 

The  pupils  enjoyed  it  very  much  and  hope  you  will  come  again  next 
year. 

MARY  E.  ROWLAND, 

Feb.  10,  1931.  Catonsville  High  School,  Catonsville,  Md. 

I  want  to  repeat  my  expression  of  unalloyed  satisfaction  and  delight 
at  the  way  you  brought  home  to  all  present  the  essentials  of  Single  Tax 
teachings,  with  real  enjoyment  of  it  by  your  hearers  and  obvious  per- 
sonal friendliness,  all  within  the  limited  time  permitted  by  their 
luncheon  rules.  I  fully  understand  now  why  you  so  generally  have 
invitations  to  return.  Please  accept  the  enclosed  contribution  towards 
your  work  as  an  indication  of  my  appreciation  of  it. 

Reading,  Pa.,  March  14,  1931.  W.  H.  STEWART. 

As  chairman  of  the  programme  committee  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
the  splendid  talk  you  gave  our  club  Wednesday,  Feb.  11. 

That  is  the  second  time  they  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  you, 
and  are  asking  for  more. 

J.  ALBERT  BRIEN, 

Taunton,  Mass.,  Feb.  16,  1931.  Kiwanis  Club  of  Taunton. 

I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  how  deeply  we  folks  here  at  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University  appreciated  and  enjoyed  your  talks  during  your  recent 
visit  to  our  campus.  Your  apt  illustrations  of  the  gross  and  stupid 
blunders  of  our  present  tax  system  were  certainly  effective  in  causing 
our  students  (and  faculty  members  too)  to  think  more  on  the  subject 
of  taxation  than  they  have  ever  done  before. 

Believe  me  you  will  always  find  the  welcome  sign  hung  out  for  you 
at  Illinois  Wesleyan,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  you  will  not  wait  too  long 
before  returning. 

Indeed,  it  was  a  great  personal  delight  to  have  those  several  chats 
we  had  together  while  you  were  here,  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  my 
best  wishes  go  with  you  in  the  great  work  which  you  are  doing.  You 
know  how  to  put  your  subject  "across"  to  college  students  and  busi- 
ness men;  such  talks  as  yours  are  bound  to  be  effective,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  they  do  not  leave  the  audience  wondering  what  it 
is  "all  about." 

WILLIAM  T.  BEADLES, 

Bloomington,  111.,  Feb.  25,  1931.       Illinois  Wesleyan  University. 

It  was  a  good  meeting,  about  125  prominent  Masons  attended. 
Message  well  received — instructive  and  entertaining. 

AUSTIN  W.  BIGGS, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  4,  1931.       President  Scottish  Rite  Club. 

Mr.  Herman  H.  Smith,  programme  chairman  of  the  Advertising 
and  Selling  Club  of  Peoria,  reports  that  everyone  at  their  meeting  "en- 
joyed his  talk  immensely." 

I  want  to  add  my  thanks  to  theirs  for  your  interest  and  cooperation 
in  giving  them  such  a  worthwhile  meeting. 

H.  A.  HOLBY, 

Club  Contact  Department,  Advertising  and  Selling  Club. 
Peoria,  111.,  March  6,  1931. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  we  certainly  enjoyed  Mr.  Brown's  address 
and  truly  hope  it  will  be  possible  for  him  to  be  with  us  again.  I  heard 
any  number  of  comments  from  the  boys  on  his  talk,  and  I  know  every- 
one enjoyed  it  to  the  utmost. 

I  am  attaching  a  newspaper  clipping  of  a  write-up  that  appeared 
in  one  of  the  local  newspapers  on  the  day  following  Mr.  Brown's  visit 
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to  Peoria,  and  I  want  to  say  that  the  comments  made  herein  express 
our  reactions  also. 

HERMAN  H.  SMITH, 
Peoria,  III.,  March  21,  1931.      Peoria  Advertising  and  Selling  Club. 

I  can  hardly  tell  you  how  greatly  I  enjoyed  Mr.  Brown's  visit  and 
what  a  great  impression  he  made  upon  the  students.  When  will  it  be 
possible  for  him  to  come  this  way  again?  Early  in  next  fall's  term  at 
the  latest  we  would  like  to  have  him  come  to  the  university  again. 

Permit  me  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  five  packages  of  literature 
which  letter  indicates  are  on  the  way.  I  will  place  it  all  on  reserve  and 
more  than  150  students  will  cover  it  thoroughly.  I  don't  know  how  we 
can  ever  repay  the  great  obligation  we  are  under  for  the  noble  work 
Mr.  Brown  is  doing. 

JOSEPH  M.  KLAMON, 
Washington  University,  School  of  Business  and  Public  Administration. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  31,  1931. 

The  talk  of  Mr.  James  R.  Brown  before  our  club  on  Feb.  8  was  much 
more  than  a  prosaic  presentation  of  what  by  many  may  be  considered 
something  entirely  in  the  abstract — the  subject  of  taxation. 

To  take  such  an  important  subject,  which  requires  profound  study, 
and  present  it  in  the  humorous,  interesting  and  educational  method 
used  by  Mr.  Brown  was  indeed  a  rare  treat.  In  addition  to  this  enjoy- 
ment, the  purpose  was  realized,  and  that  was  impressing  upon  us  the 
foolhardy  method  now  employed  in  connection  with  taxes  and  the 
necessity  for  better  regulation  and  methods  respecting  this  question. 

When  Mr.  Brown  comes  this  way  again  we  shall  be  delighted  in 
having  him  on  one  of  our  programmes. 

WILLIAM  BEISER, 
Chairman  Programme  Committee,  Lions'  Club  of  Cincinna 

Cincinnati,  O.,  March  10,  1931. 

Other  letters  from  which  extracts  may  be  made  have  beer 
received  at  the  office  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  Charle: 
J.  Ogle  wrote: 

We  brought  our  friend  James  R.  Brown  here  last  week  to  addresi 
a  number  of  groups,  most  of  whom  had  heard  him  before  and  wantei 
him  back.  Brown  is  without  doubt  the  greatest  salesman  our  movemen 
has  at  the  present  time,  and  if  the  Schalkenbach  Foundation  couk 
only  discover  (and  finance)  a  number  of  other  speakers  with  anythim 
like  his  effective  presentation  of  the  subject,  our  cause  would  go  ahea« 
by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Mr.  Charles  Lischer,  of  St.  Louis,  writes  to  the  edito: 
of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  as  follows: 

I  thought  you  would  be  interested  to  learn  that  Mr.  James  Roger 
Brown's  recent  visit  to  St.  Louis  provoked  an  interest  in  the  SingI 
Tax  unequaled  by  any  other  visiting  lecturer  during  our  forty  yeai 
of  agitation. 

Erwin  Kauffman,  a  live  wire  in  St.  Louis,  expresse 
his  enthusiasm  as  follows: 

For  the  amount  of  money  necessary  Mr.  Brown  creates  a  far  great! 
understanding  and  interest  than  any  other  single  agency  and  i 
the  most  influential  sections  of  our  society.  Surely,  the  students 
faculty  and  members  of  active  civic  clubs,  are  the  most  vit. 
and  worthwhile  people  to  be  reached  in  considering  the  future  oftli 
Single  Tax  movement.  Mr.  Brown  does  not  attempt  to  teach  the  who: 
vast  subject  of  economics,  but  uses  such  concrete,  humorous  example 
that  none  can  fail  to  realize  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

THE  continuance  of  prosperity  depends  upon  an  equitabl 
distribution  of  it. — GEORGE  E.  ROBERTS,  Vice-Presiden 
National  City  Bank. 
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Doming  Dinner  to 

Alfred  Bishop  Mason 

ON  May  6,  1931,  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club  will 
give  a  complimentary  dinner  to  Alfred  Bishop  Mason, 
rice  president  of  that  club  since   1914,  at  the  National 
Vaudeville  Artists'  Club,  227  West  46th  Street,  New  York 
:ity,  at  6:30  P.  M. 

Mr.  Mason  has  been  a  resident  of  Florence,  Italy,  for 
ome  ten  years,  and  advantage  is  taken  of  his  visit  here 
\t  his  old  home  to  pay  respect  to  our  friend  and  ardent, 
arnest  fellow  Single  Taxer. 

While  Mr.  Mason  is  well  advanced  in  years — born  1851 
-his  spirit  is  young,  his  mind  extremely  active.  Of  late 
e  has  been  busy  with  his  pen.  In  1919  he  produced  "Tom 
trong,  Lincoln's  Scout;"  in  1929,  "A  Duchess  and  Her 
)aughter;"  1930,  "Walpole's  England."  He  is  the  trans- 
itor  and  editor  of  Von  Hoist's  Constitutional  History 
f  United  States,  published  in  1876,  and  many  other 
ooks. 

Reserve  your  tickets  early.  Phone  Columbus  5-4993, 
r  send  to  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club,  1860  Broadway, 
few  York,  N.  Y.  Tickets  are  $3  each. 


A  Single  Tax  Crusader 


HHE  late  W.  A.  Douglas  was  a  man  with  a  cause.     To 

*•    this  cause  he  subordinated  all  else.     He  devoted  his 

jfe  to  the  preaching  of  a  doctrine  in   a   city  where  the 

ai  octrine  was  never  popular.     The  doctrine  was  Single  Tax 

:K  rid  the  city  was  Toronto. 

Mr.  Douglas  wished  to  have  municipal  tax  revenues 
jrived  wholly  from  the  land.  He  resented,  as  every  home 
vner  must  sometimes  resent,  the  penalizing  of  those  who 
iprove  the  land  by  placing  buildings  upon  it.  He  could 
see  justice  in  a  law  which  says  that  a  new  veranda  or 
added  wing  shall  mean  higher  assessment  and  higher 
.xation.  He  felt  that  a  far  better  plan  would  be  to  penalize 
iose  who  hold  land  unused  or  inadequately  used  in  the 
>pe  of  an  ultimate  profit.  He  was  a  man  of  intellect  as 
ell  as  the  spirit  of  the  crusader  and  he  urged  these  views 
x>n  the  public  with  cogency  and  energy  at  every  oppor- 
nity  on  the  platform,  through  the  columns  of  the  Single 

Jax  paper,  The  Square  Deal,  and  through  the  columns  of 
e  daily  press.  He  did  not  mind  being  called  a  crank, 
r  he  was  conscious  that  he  had  logic  to  support  his  view. 
He  was  a  man  who  wished  to  be  a  benefactor  to  his  fel- 
ws.  He  felt  that  he  had  a  boon  for  them,  and  he  was 
illing  to  devote  his  life  to  explaining  the  opportunity  for 
iblic  betterment  which  he  believed  Single  Tax  afforded, 
e  lived  to  see  one  partial  adoption  of  the  principle  in 
uronto.  Houses  assessed  at  $4,000  and  under  are,  in 
is  city,  taxed  upon  only  a  portion  of  their  assessment, 
.d  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  houses  on  only  half  their 
sessment.  But  when  a  vote  of  the  people  was  taken 


some  years  ago  upon  a  further  extension  of  this  principle 
so  as  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  levy  from  buildings  in 
general,  the  decision  was  adverse.  Mr.  Douglass  was  not 
discouraged,  and  never  ceased  to  promote  the  cause  which 
had  become  so  dear  to  his  heart. 

Toronto  is  the  poorer  for  his  passing;  the  world  needs 
more  men  like  him.  It  is  from  such  minds — from  such 
devotion  to  a  cause — that  great  reforms  have  sprung. 

Toronto  Daily  Star,  March  19,  1931. 

Words  of  Professor  Dewey 

A  T  a  meeting  called  by  the  League  for  Independent 
•**  Political  Action  at  the  Hotel  Woodstock  in  this  city  a 
few  weeks  ago,  Prof.  Dewey  said:  "I  am  not  wedded  to 
any  form  of  words  and  I  should  like  to  read  to  you  the 
platform  presented  to  me  in  a  letter  from  an  influential 
lawyer  in  California.  'The  purpose,'  he  writes  is  the  abo- 
lition of  privilege,  the  unjust  economic  advantage  by  pos- 
session of  which  a  small  group  controls  our  natural  re- 
sources, industry  and  credit,  prevents  equal  opportunity  of 
development  for  all,  and  thus  dictates  the  conditions  under 
which  we  live.  To  remedy  this  we  advocate: 

"(1)  Public  Control  of  natural  resources  by  taxation  of 
all  land  values  (including  land  containing  coal,  oil,  natural 
gas,  commercial  timber  and  water  power)  in  order  to  pre- 
vent monopoly  and  speculation,  to  aid  industry  and  to 
force  idle  lands  into  use. 

"  (2)  Public  Ownership,  as  rapidly  as  may  be  practicable , 
by  nation,  state  and  municipality,  of  transportation,  com- 
munication, water  power  and  public  utilities  which  are 
in  their  nature  complete  monopolies. 

"(3)  Resumption  by  the  National  Government  of  its 
constitutional  power  to  issue  money  and  control  credit. 

"(4)  Equal  Rights,  economic,  legal  and  political,  for  all 
citizens  and  ALL  CIVIL  RIGHTS,  including  free  speech, 
free  press  and  peaceable  assembly,  as  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution. 

"So  far  the  letter.  If  a  fifth  plank  were  added  dealing 
with  economic  matters,  a  policy  which  would  bring  peace 
and  friendliness  into  our  international  relations,  I  think 
the  main  outlines  for  the  foundation  of  a  new  party  are 
fairly  if  briefly  before  you. 

"Even  if  a  new  party  wereinpower.it  would  take  time 
to  bring  the  needed  economic  changes  into  social  effect. 
To  bring  about  a  social  change  is  something  much  wider 
than  political  action.  It  requires  changes  in  education, 
in  the  social  responsibilities  of  the  churches,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  other  things,  including  changes  in  the  attitude  of 
men  in  responsible  places  in  industry.  But  there  is  an 
immediate  and  central  issue  which  is  of  a  definitely  politi- 
cal nature.  Before  desired  legislative,  administrative  and 
judicial  changes  can  be  brought  about,  control  of  govern- 
ment must  be  redeemed  from  the  special  interests  which 
have  usurped  it  and  restored  to  the  people." 
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Profits  of  Faith  and  Courage! 

MR.  R.  W.  THORP  of  Charleston,  So.  Carolina,  who 
is  a  well-known  and  practised  writer,  in  a  letter  to 
our  good   friend  A.   H.   Jenkins,   of   this    city,    writes  as 
follows: 

I  have  always  hammered  away  at  the  things  which 
Henry  George  despised  and  wrote  about,  and  this  some- 
times makes  powerful  enemies.  However,  the  real  causes 
of  these  deplorable  social  diseases,  i.  e.,  the  pyramiding 
of  land  values,  had  never  entered  my  train  of  thought 
before  I  read  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  so  I  was  really  as 
far  away  from  a  solution  of  the  problems  as  the  most  igno- 
rant. 

"Many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen, "  and  this  spiritual 
law  will  hold  good  with  the  readers  of  this  book — though 
many  read  it,  how  many  will  read  it  intelligently  enough 
to  understand  it?  Many  people  go  to  the  theatre  and  laugh 
at  tragedy,  thinking  it  comedy,  and  vice  versa;  such  is 
the  limitation  of  the  human  brain. 

A  coincidence  occurred  while  I  was  reading  this  book 
which,  while  very  common,  struck  me  forcibly  and  made 
me  laugh.  You  will  recall  my  writing  and  telling  you  about 
one  John  Newman  of  Seattle,  an  old  Alaskan  gold-hunter, 
whose  life  I  wrote  up  in  a  series  of  articles?  A  few  days 
ago  Newman  sent  me  a  lot  of  material,  clippings  from 
papers,  etc.  In  one  of  the  latter  I  saw  where  his  wife  had 
a  notice.  It  seems  that  twenty  years  ago  she  bought  a 
small  piece  of  land  in  Seattle  for  $2,000.  A  few  weeks  ago 
she  sold  it  to  the  Washington  Athletic  Club  for  $267,000. 
This  is  a  nice  profit,  but  the  part  that  got  me  is  that  New- 
man, who  is  great  on  having  "monuments"  erected,  got 
permission  from  the  club  to  put  a  copper  plate  with  an 
inscription  on  it,  at  the  entrance  of  the  fine  new  building 
they  were  putting  on  the  newly  acquired  site.  The  inscrip- 
tion reads:  "To  the  Memory  of  Hannah  Newman,  who, 
with  courage  and  with  faith  in  our  city's  growth,  held  this 
land  for  twenty  years,  etc.  I  don't  imagine  it  took  a  great 
deal  of  courage,  and  perhaps  little  faith,  to  hold  this  land 
for  a  rise  in  value.  Most  men  toil  for  a  lifetime  without 
accumulating  one-twentieth  of  the  sum  Mrs.  Newman 
received  for  sitting  down  and  watching  the  city  build  in 
toward  her  holdings.  I  noted  yesterday  in  the  local  paper 
that  one  of  our  state  legislators  (from  Charleston)  is  the 
author  of  a  bill  now  pressing  "to  remove  all  taxes  from 
real  estate." 


On  Barren  Ground 


you  have  to  say  in  your  article  in  The  New 
Freeman  of  January  7  on  "The  Laborer  and  His 
Hire"  prompts  me  to  tell  of  an  experience  I  had  recently. 
I  attended  a  luncheon  of  the  League  for  Industrial  Democ- 
racy, and  afterward  the  question,  "Can  Industry  Be  Civi- 
lized?" was  discussed  by  several  able  speakers,  who,  while 
they  were  all  desirous  of  bettering  industrial  conditions, 
differed  widely  in  their  viewpoints.  But  while  they  severely 
criticized  existing  conditions,  they  had  very  little  to  offer 
in  the  way  of  improvement,  and  most  of  that  little  lay  in 
the  direction  of  governmental  restrictions  of  and  inter- 
ference with  industry,  most  of  which,  to  my  thinking, 


would  make  matters  worse  rather  than  better.  The  lai 
speaker,  a  labor  leader  whose  work  had  been  among  tl 
soft-coal  miners,  was  especially  pessimistic.  He  said  1 
didn't  know  what  was  the  matter  with  industry  or  ho 
to  remedy  it,  and  after  many  talks  with  the  mine  owne 
he  was  convinced  that  while  they  were  well-meaning  an 
desirous  of  better  things,  they  were  just  as  ignorant  as  \ 
was  of  the  real  cause  of  the  trouble  and  how  it  was  to  I 
cured.  He  ended  by  saying  that  he  had  about  reache 
the  conclusion  that  nothing  less  than  a  war  between  capit 
and  labor  and  the  smashing  of  the  whole  system  woul 
help  matters. 

One  of  the  speakers  had  touched  on  the  land  questioi 
but  even  he  did  not  press  the  righting  of  this  wrong  < 
our  primary  need.  So  at  the  close,  I  very  briefly  pointe 
out  that  the  basic  wrong  of  our  civilization  lay  in  its  deni 
of  the  equal  rights  of  al  men  to  the  use  of  the  earth ;  th; 
unemployment  and  poverty  and  misery  were  the  enivitab 
results  of  this  denial;  and  that  until  we  had  righted  th 
wrong  and  put  all  men  on  an  absolute  equality  as  regarc 
natural  resources  it  was  impossible  to  tell  what  further  ste] 
were  needed,  if  indeed  any  further  steps  would  be  needed; 

There  was  an  audience  of  from  100  to  200  persons,  a 
presumably  interested  in  bettering  living  conditions.  Bt 
my  brief  remarks  were  received  in  dead  silence.  Evident 
the  remedy  I  offered  did  not  appeal  to  them  in  the  leas 
One  of  the  previous  speakers  had  told  the  story  of  a  pio 
slaver  whose  ship,  with  a  full  cargo  of  slaves,  was  near 
sunk  in  a  terrific  storm.  In  his  diary  the  slaver  told  he 
he  had  thanked  God  for  His  merciful  kindness  in  delive 
ing  him  from  the  storm.  The  speaker  commented  on  t 
fact  that  this  God-fearing  man  was  totally  blind  to  t 
iniquity  of  his  business,  and  made  the  point  that  we  h; 
progressed  a  lot  since  that  day.  Thinking  things  over  aft< 
wards,  I  doubted  this.  For  here  was  an  intelligent  audien 
apparently  blind  to  a  social  crime  as  clearly  wrong 
chattel  slavery  itself  and  much  more  far-reaching.  If  th 
saw  any  wrong  in  the  system,  evidently  they  thought 
of  very  little  moment;  and  as  for  considering  the  aboliti1 
of  land  monopoly  as  a  cure  for  our  industrial  evils — wtj 
it  was  like  Elisha's  "dip-seven-times-in-Jordan" 
for  Naaman's  leprosy,  too  absurdly  simple  to  be 
thought  of. 

So  after  my  experience  I  fear  that  your  well-mea 
advice  to  the  labor  leaders,  ably  as  you  have  expressed 
will  but  prove  to  be  good  seed  sown  on  barren  ground, 
the  labor  leaders  of  the  day  are,  alas!  "blind  leade 
the  blind." 

— HAROLD  SUDELL,  in  Letter  to  The  New  Freemc 


HHE  equal  right  of  all  men  to  the  use  of  land  is  as  cl< 

•*-    as  their  equal  right  to  breathe  the  air — it  is  a  rij 

proclaimed  by  the  fact  of  their  existence.    For  we  can  i 

suppose  that  some  men  have  a  right  to  be  in  this  wor 

and  others  no  right. — HENRY  GEORGE. 
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*Ihe  Elder  Pulitzer 

1 

and  the  Single  Tax 

4 

ijfT   is  reported   to    LAND  AND   FREEDOM    on    excellent 

i|"- authority  that  the  elder  Joseph  Pulitzer,  founder  of  the 
\'ew  York  World,  said:  "  I  do  not  care  to  read  anything 

bjnore  about  the  Single  Tax,  nor  any  more  of  the  writings  of 
rlenry  George.  I  am  almost  committed  to  it."  He 
:vidently  feared  that  if  too  strongly  convinced  he  would 
)e  forced  by  such  conviction  to  make  the  World  a  Single 
Fax  paper.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  conjecture  what  the 
jffect  would  have  been  on  the  progress  of  the  movement 
with  New  York's  leading  Democratic  paper  fighting  for 
:he  cause  of  Henry  George  over  a  period  of  forty  years! 

[s  Private  Property  in 

Land  the  Cause  of  Our  Ills? 


WE  read  with  special   interest   Mr.   Bell's  article  in 
Commerce  and   Finance   last  week  on   "Sizing   Up 
the  Business  Depression."   After  reciting  the  various  diag- 
loses  of  our  economic  depression,  none  of  which  he  finds 
wholly  adequate,  Mr.  Bell  ends  on  a  pertinent  note  of 
rogation : 

ut  of  the  distress  of  1930  the  world  has  learned  that 
ployment  is  a  social  problem  of  the  very  first  magni- 
like  unto  the  fabled  riddle  of  the  Sphinx,  which  not 
swer  was  to  be  destroyed.  It  must  be  solved,  and 
right,  however  a  false  conservatism  may  oppose, 
this  eternal  conflict  between  conservatism  and 
icalism,  anyhow?  One  demands  the  preservation  of 
iat  is  good,  the  other  calls  for  the  elimination  of  what  is 
aad.  It  is  false  conservatism  that  resists,  thus  arousing  a 
"alse  radicalism  that  would  overturn  the  whole  structure 
n  order  to  build  anew. 

"What  is  the  evil  principle  in  our  civilization  that  peri- 
xlically  paralyzes  business  and  deprives  millions  of  men 
}f  their  natural  right  to  earn  a  living?" 

In  speaking  of  an  evil  principle  in  our  civilization  that 
leprives  millions  of  men  of  their  natural  right  to  earn  a 
iving,  Mr.  Bell,  it  is  safe  to  say,  is  shooting  at  the  ancient 
nstitution  of  private  property  in  land.  To  reduce  to  private 
>wnership  the  natural  resources  of  nature,  permitting 
heir  utilization  only  on  coming  to  terms  with  those  whom 
he  law  determines  to  be  their  owners,  is  depriving  men 
a  natural  right — that  is,  a  right  which  would  exist  did 
lot  the  law  take  it  from  them.  It  is  indeed  interesting  to 
insider  how  far  the  institution  of  private  property  in 
and  has  been  a  factor  in  inducing  the  economic  paralysis 
that  came  so  terribly  upon  the  world. 

If  the  accepted  economic  theory  of  rent  be  correct,  the 
Dwners  of  land  and  natural  resources  are  able  from  the 
lormal  return  to  labor  and  capital  secured  on  the  rented 
and  to  appropriate  as  rent  the  amount  by  which  such  re- 


turn exceeds  the  normal  return  to  labor  and  capital  on 
the  best  land  that  can  be  had  for  jnothing.  Of^such  land 
there  is  practically  none,  so  that  the  share  left  to  labor 
and  capital  is  what  they  are  willing  to  accept  rather  than 
go  out  of  busines,  or  perish. 

It  is  difficult  to  translate  this  formula  into  terms  of 
actual  measured  economic  factors.  In  the  large  cities  it 
would  be  interesting  to  measure  the  actual  return  received 
for  the  use  of  land  in  its  purely  economic  sense.  Such 
figures  are  usually  or  often  available,  as  the  custom  pre- 
vails of  assessing  separately  land  and  its  improvements. 
The  tribute  levied  in  the  form  of  rent  must  be  enormous. 

The  question  naturally  arises  of  what  would  in  fact  be 
the  ultimate  destination  of  this  vast  component  of  the 
return  to  industrial  effort  were  its  diversion  in  the  form  of 
rent  intercepted.  It  seems  to  us  that  one  element,  and  a 
grave  one,  in  the  economic  depression  must  have  been 
the  overweighted  production  of  certain  kinds  of  com- 
modities, emphasized,  where  mass  production  largely 
prevails,  by  the  difficulty  in  adapting  to  other  ends  the 
equipment  and  organization  made  and  developed  exclu- 
sively for  a  highly  specialized  output.  In  this  particular 
maladjustment  the  factor  of  economic  rent  would  not 
seem  to  represent  a  chief  component  of  the  returns  to 
manufacturing. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  more  attention  is  not 
paid  to  the  part  played  by  economic  rent  in  distorting 
the  just  apportionment  of  the  returns  that  should  go  to 
labor  and  capital. 

In  its  broad  social  and  ethical  aspects  it  is  hard  to  justify 
private  property  in  land.  Is  the  present  depression  a 
fresh  illustration  of  its  bad  working? 

— McCREADY  SYKES,  in   Commerce  and  Finance. 

Cause  and  Effect 

T_TAS  this  so-called  depression  not  existed  a  sufficient 
*•  •••  length  of  time  to  consider  its  cause,  if  any? 

All  sorts  of  reasons,  excuses  and  palliatives  have  been 
advanced,  of  which  overproduction  seems  to  be  the  most 
exploited,  based  on  what  is  conceived  as  supply  and  de- 
mand. 

Strange  it  does  not  occur  to  one  seeking  for  true  cause 
and  effect  to  simplify  the  matter  by  realizing  that  both 
supply  as  well  as  demand  are  practically  unlimited,  supply 
consisting  of  our  earth's  resources,  the  abundance  of  which 
we  boast  and  demand  as  our  human  needs  and  desires, 
consisting  of  necessities  and  luxuries.  Of  course  this  defini- 
tion is  too  simple  for  our  expert  economists  to  contemplate ; 
it  implies  no  statistical  elaboration,  historical  data,  or 
prognostication  anent  the  future,  merely  contemplates 
the  Here  and  Now. 

We  repeatedly  boast  that  we  have  been  beneficently 
endowed  with  the  greatest  natural  resources  of  any  country 
on  earth.  Admitting  this  theory,  the  logical  question  in 
sequence  is,  Who  is  in  possession,  and  why  of  this  natural 
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supply  created  without  effort  or  knowledge  on  our  part 
and  ostensibly  intended  for  all  who  are  willing  to  use  their 
intelligence  and  muscular  power  in  supplying  their  needs? 

Accepting  these  indisputable  fundamentals  it  is  easy 
to  discover  that  our  trouble  lies  in  a  proper  and  equitable 
distribution  of  our  natural  supply.  Let  it  be  understood 
that  in  essence  men  do  not  furnish  work  to  other  men. 
Nature  furnishes  work  to  all  men  who  cooperate  in  sup- 
plying their  individual  needs. 

A  system  of  monopoly  of  the  Creator's  gift  to  all  of  his 
children  is  ethically  out  of  line  with  true  Cause  and  Effect. 
F.  J.  EDDY,  in  Miami  (Florida)  New-:. 

No  Other  Plan  Can  Avail 

STUDENTS  will  not  forget  Henry  George  and  his  pro- 
posed solution  of  our  economic  problems  through  the 
Single  Tax,  whereby  he  sought  to  give  society  the  benefit 
of  its  and  nature's  creation — land  values.  Nature  made 
the  land,  and  society  as  a  whole,  not  the  individual,  gives 
land  its  value,  says  the  Single  Taxer.  And  every  now 
and  then  one  of  them  talks  out  in  meeting.  Here  is  the 
way  a  Townmeeter,  C.  F.  Hunt,  puts  it : 

1.  Human  misery  is  caused  by  lack  of  labor  products, 
called  wealth. 

2.  All   life  depends  upon  air,   light,   water  and  land. 
The  first  three  are  free  to  use,  but  land,  being  subject  to 
enclosure,    was    appropriated    by    "divine    right"    feudal 
lords,  who  still  hold  it,  in  fact. 

3.  Wealth  is  produced  only  by  labor  on  land.    Access 
to  land  depends  on  the  consent  of  the  land  "lords,"  still 
so  called. 

4.  The  Constitution  of  California  contains  the  follow- 
ing: 

Art.  XVII,  Sec  2:  "The  holding  of  large  tracts  of  land, 
uncultivated  and  unimproved,  is  against  the  public  in- 
terest, and  should  be  discouraged. " 

Emerson  said  in  1841,  in  "Nature  Addresses":  "While 
another  man  has  no  land,  your  title  to  yours,  my  title  to 
mine,  is  at  once  vitiated. " 

Thomas  Paine  (about  1800):  "Land  is  the  free  gift 
of  the  Creator  in  common  to  the  human  race." 

Same:  "Every  proprietor  of  land  owes  to  the  community 
a  ground  rent." 

5.  As  water  is  the  remedy  for  thirst,  so  land,  the  source 
of  ALL  wealth,  in  the  ONLY  remedy  for  poverty. 

6.  Land  has  no  intrinsic  value;  if  it  had,  a  cubic  yard 
of  dirt  under  the  Loew  Building  would  bring  a  thousand 
times  the  price  of  a  similar  mass  from  Mount  Hollywood; 
but  both  are  equal  in  value.     The  value  of  titles  is  only 
the  value  of  location;  the  advantages  due  to  population. 

7.  Access  to  land  would  not  draw  all  people  to  the  land. 
As  many  as  at  present  would  work  up  raw  materials — 
secondary  occupations;  but  all  would  go  on  land  in  prefer- 
ence to  starvation. 

8.  Realtors  boast  of  the  fabulous  profits  made  from 


selling  land,  not  one  cent  of  which  was  caused  by  owners 
or  brokers. 

No  plan  other  than  one  providing  easier  access  to  lane 
can  avail. 

Hollywood  (Calif.)  News. 

Economics  From  Chase  Bank 

THE  following  from  the  Economic  Bulletin  of  Mard 
23,  issued  by  the  Chase  National  Bank  of  New  York 
is  much  nearer  the  truth  than  the  usual  writings  coming 
from  such  institutions.  Allowing  for  a  few  slips  such  a; 
that  land  is  scarce  in  China,  the  writer  is  knocking  a 
the  door  which,  if  he  pursues  his  inquiries  further,  wil 
open  to  him. 

"There  are  those  who  fear  the  lowering  of  the  tariff; 
because  they  believe  that  the  American  standard  of  lifi 
is  dependent  upon  the  tariffs,  and  particularly  becaust 
they  believe  that  high  tariffs  make  high  wages.  This  doc 
trine  has  very  little  standing  among  economists.  Wage; 
do  not  depend  upon  tariffs,  and  standards  of  life  do  no 
depend  upon  tariffs.  Wages  depend  upon  the  productivity 
of  labor  per  man,  and  the  productivity  of  labor  per  mai 
depends,  other  things  equal,  upon  the  abundance  or  scar 
city  of  the  land  and  capital  with  which  labor  works.  Th< 
country  which  has  a  comparative  abundance  of  land  am 
capital  and  a  comparative  scarcity  of  labor  will  have  higl 
wages,  as  is  true  of  the  United  States.  In  a  country  lib 
China,  where  men  are  abundant,  capital  scarce,  and  lam 
scarce,  land  rents  will  be  very  high,  interest  rates  will  b 
very  high,  and  wage  rates  will  be  very  low,  tariffs  or  m 
tariffs.  American  labor  is  high,  in  comparison  with  Euro 
pean  labor,  because  land  and  capital  are  relatively  abun 
dant  with  us  and  men  relatively  scarce,  whereas  in  Europe 
land  and  capital  are  relatively  scarce  and  labor  relative!; 
abundant." 

"Snug"  Sum  From  Snug  Harboi 

A  N  old  sea  captain,  R.  R.  Randall,  dying  in  1800,  lef 
**•  a  large  farm  in  New  York  City  to  be  used  for  a  Snui 
Harbor  for  old  sailors. 

His  heirs  fought  the  bequest  for  thirty  years,  but  ir 
1831  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  it. 

In  1800  its  rental  value  was  $4,000  a  year;  in  183Cj 
$40,000;  today,  $4,000,000  a  year. 

This  $4,000,000  a  year  rent  for  a  very  small  part  of  th 
land  of  New  York  City  is  not  being  earned  by  the  man  wh< 
died  130  years  ago. 

It  is  being  earned  today  by  labor  and  capital,  and  who 
$4,000,000  a  year  is  taken  from  labor  and  capital  for  mer 
permission  to  use  a  small  piece  of  land,  both  wages  an< 
interest  are  cut  down  just  that  much. 

—WiLL  ATKINSON,  in  Washington  Star 

OUR  "crime  waves"  are  but  the  counterpart  of  thos 
selfish  mentalities  who  keep  the  "common  consent 
keyed   to  and  focused  upon   false  standards,   and  whos 
practices  are  robed  in  "respectability." 

C.  A.  Me  LEMORE  in  Hollywood  (Calif.)  News. 
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We  Shall  Understand 


we  see  the  social  structure  as  it  really  is  and 
how  it  works  we  will  see  why  the  rich  get  richer 
nd  the  poor  get  poorer.  We  will  understand  why  labor 
;ands  idle  and  capital  wastes,  with  no  productive  returns. 
fard  times  come  from  the  unnatural  state  that  is  keeping 
lan  from  the  land,  his  birthright.  This  is  the  fundamental 
Tong  that  can  only  be  righted  by  taking  the  land  values 
re  all  make  for  all.  —  E.  H.  Boeck,  in  Journal  of  Electrical 
Yorkers. 

MAX,  I  think,  ever  saw  a  herd  of  buffalo,  of  which 
a  few  were  fat  and  the  great  majority  lean.  No  man 
ver  saw  a  flock  of  birds,  of  which  two  or  three  were  swim- 
ling  in  grease  and  the  others  all  skin  and  bone.  Nor  in  the 
ivage  life  is  there  anything  like  the  poverty  that  festers 
i  our  civilization.  In  a  rude  state  of  society  there  are 
easons  of  want,  seasons  when  people  starve;  but  they  are 
easons  when  the  earth  has  refused  to  yield  her  increase, 
'hen  the  rain  has  not  fallen  from  the  heavens,  or  when  the 
md  has  been  swept  by  some  foe  —  not  when  there  is  plenty  ; 
nd  yet  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  modern  poverty 
f  ours  is  that  it  is  deepest  where  wealth  most  abounds.  — 
IENRY  GEORGE,  in  "The  Crime  of  Poverty." 

V/TANY  welfare  workers  doubt  whether  any  effort 
-*•*•  will  make  a  dent  in  the  slum  problem  as  long  as 
very  improvement  in  living  conditions  adds  to  the  ground 
ent  that  must  be  paid  for  the  use  of  the  land. 

Every  large-scale  housing  relief  plan,  here  or  elsewhere, 
tas  come  against  this  landlord  barrier  before  it  got  very 
ar,  and  there  is  no  record  of  the  barrier  being  broken. 

—  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

-HHE  hisory  of  mankind  shows  that  monopoly  of  the 
soil  has  been  the  most  fruitful  source  of  wars  and 
'loodshed  —  of  oppression  and  cruelty,  of  poverty  and 
lisery,  of  debauchery  and  crime  —  than  all  other  causes, 
nd  they  are  legion.  —  Congressman  JOSEPH  CABLE,  of 
)hio,  1852. 


PHE  logic  of  Henry  George's  "Progress    and  Poverty" 

*•  and  its  literary  style  have    been   so  insistent  that    it 

las  been  studied  closely  by  economists  of  note  in  every 

:ountry    on    the    globe.     Its    argument    has    never    been 

tnswered." 

—  ELBERI  HUBBARD 

A  Great  Soul 

FT  is  always  a  disadvantage  to  consider  a  man's  work 
*•  apart  from  his  character,  but  alas,  when  both  are  spread 
>efore  us  how  often  our  idols  are  found  with  feet  of  clay, 
>r  we  perceive  a  dual  personality  —  a  Dr.  Jekyll  and  a 
Ar  Hyde.  How  frequently  material  or  intellectual  sue- 
ess  reveals  some  unbalance  of  mind  or  some  defect  of 


soul  and  makes  us  wonder  how  lives  and  theories  can  be 
so  unrelated. 

The  great  man  whose  memory  we  honor  tonight  ex- 
hibited none  of  this  frailty — in  him  precept  and  practice 
went  hand  and  hand.  He  was  neither  fake  nor  politician. 
He  sought  no  favor.  He  accepted  no  bribe.  He  made 
no  alliance  with  any  power  except  the  power  of  truth.  As 
we  follow  the  course  of  his  hard  life — made  harder  still  by 
the  doctrines  he  taught — we  see  the  great  truths  of  nature 
he  unveiled  mould  into  a  character  that  as  nearly  ap- 
proaches that  of  the  great  Master  of  men  as  our  imagin- 
ation may  portray. 

— From  address  by  Wm.  L.  J.  Thompson,  Sydney,  N.S. 
Wales. 

BOOK  NOTICE 

ANOTHER  WORK  ON  THE  GEORGIST  PHILOSOPHY* 

In  this  little  volume  of  111  pages  our  author,  who  has  evidently 
given  much  thought  to  our  economic  system  (so  called),  gives  a  well- 
reasoned  discussion  of  the  Single  Tax  philosophy,  particularly  the 
effect  of  permitting  private  individuals  to  appropriate  publicly  created 
land  values. 

His  arguments  are,  in  the  main,  sound,  even  if  hard  to  follow,  owing 
to  the  involved  language  in  which  they  are  couched.  Much  is  compressed 
into  a  few  words. 

The  book  will  be  of  value  principally  to  those  who  are  already  well 
acquainted  with  the  fundamentals  of  the  Georgian  philosophy.  To 
others,  the  waters  of  thought  will  be  too  deep. 

Although  the  author  shows  his  familiarity  with  the  Henry  George 
principles,  and  ought  to  know  better,  he  insists  that  four  factors  enter 
into  production  and  distribution.  In  fact,  he  writes  (page  44):  "But 
in  the  final  distribution  there  enters  still  a  fifth  factor  *  *  *  this 
is  the  government's  power  of  taxation." 

How  can  he  excuse  such  a  statement?  B.  W.  B. 

*"Radicalia."   By  S.  Tideman,  Fisk,  Mo.    Price  $1.50. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

FREE  SOIL  AND  TREMONT 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Personally  I  can  see  no  advantage  to  lining  up  with  any  party  that 
has  not  the  elements  of  the  economic  rent  for  the  people  as  their  slogan. 
The  existing  parties  are  not  performing  a  man's  job,  and  any  party 
that  falls  short  of  the  above  conception  is  doomed  to  failure.  The  slogan 
at  the  birth  of  the  Republican  Party  was  "free  speech,  free  press,  free 
soil  and  Fremont,"  and  I  have  always  maintained  that  when  Lincoln 
was  assassinated  the  Republican  Party  was  likewise  assassinated. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  CORNELIUS  LEENHOUTS. 

AN  ABSURD  STATEMENT 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

For  many  years  I  have  enjoyed  the  possession  of  an  edition  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Recently  I  have  contemplated  the  purchase 
of  the  new  14th  edition.  In  deciding  on  the  merits  of  a  work  of  this 
kind  I  naturally  wanted  to  know  what  was  said  on  a  subject  with  which 
I  feel  I  am  quite  familiar,  and  so  chose  the  Single  Tax. 

The  greater  part  of  the  information  I  found  to  be  fairly  accurate, 
but  the  closing  sentence  reads  as  follows:  "It  was  thus  implied  (by 
Single  Taxers)  that  the  yield  of  the  Single  Tax  would  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  government.  This  might  easily  be  so  in  an 
agricultural  community,  but  in  Great  Britain,  in  1928,  the  entire  rent 
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of  the  land  ill  town  and  country  would  not  defray  more  than  a  small 
fraction — perhaps  one-eighth — of  the  expenses  of  the  central  and  local 
government. " 

Could  a  more  amazing  statement  tie  made?  Those  who  are  at  all 
familiar  with  the  subject  know  that  the  rental  value  of  the  land  of  Eng- 
land, as  of  the  United  States,  is  probably  twenty  per  cent,  greater  than 
the  expenses  of  government. 

With  this  evidence  of  the  Britannica's  unreliability  I  lost  all  interest 
in  it  as  a  source  of  accurate  information. 

Lansing,  Mich.  RAY  ROBSON. 

[EDITORIAL  NOTE. — The  above  letter  was  sent  to  the  American 
editor  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Mr.  F.  H.  Hooper,  and  Mr. 
Robson  received  the  following  reply: 

"I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  with  reference  to  the  article  Single 
Tax  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  I  am  taking 
up  the  matter  at  once  with  the  author  of  the  article  with  a  view  of 
making  any  change  that  may  be  necessary."] 


NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

ON  February  2,  Herman  Reel,  of  Milwaukee,  addressed  the  class  of 
engineers  of  the  Marquette  University  on  the  Single  Tax. 

A  LENGTHY  article  on  the  Single  Tax  appears  in  the  Federation  News, 
of  Chicago,  February  14,  by  Walter  E.  Peterson. 

POINTING  out  that  the  automoblie  owner  pays  taxes  three  times, 
the  editor  of  the  Sherman,  Texas,  Democrat  condemns  the  proposed 
increase  in  the  gasoline  tax  under  the  heading,  "Single  Tax  in  the  Gaso- 
line Levy,"  and  uses  the  name  of  Henry  George. 

THE  Minden,  Louisiana,  Herald  quotes  from  J.  F.  Colbert,  under 
the  heading  "Local  Man  Writes  Tax  Article  for  a  New  York  Maga- 
zine," the  magazine  being  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

"A  RENAISSANCE  of  the  Single  Tax  movement  is  one  of  the  possible 
outcomes  of  the  interruption  of  prosperity  in  this  country,  and  the 
tour  of  Henry  George's  daughter,  who  lectured  Wednesday  to  the 
Johns  Hopkins  students  on  her  father's  theory,  may  be  instrumental 
in  giving  it  impetus,"  writes  the  Baltimore  News  of  February  26. 

W.  LUDWELL  BALDWIN,  chairman  of  the  State  Real  Estate  Board 
of  Virginia,  according  to  the  Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch,  is  reported  to 
have  said:  "The  Single  Tax  idea  has  been  advocated  and  there  are 
many  followers  of  the  Henry  George  system,  but  we  still  pursue  the 
same  method  that  we  installed  when  we  were  an  agricultural  instead 
of  an  industrial  nation. " 

THE  World  Tomorrow,  for  March,  contains  an  article  by  Norman 
Thomas  on  "Socialism: The  Way  Out."  He  says:  "The  main  depend- 
ence of  socialism  in  its  transition  state  will  be  a  tax  taking  over  the 
rental  value  of  land  and  a  heavy  graded  tax  on  incomes  and  inherit- 
ances. "  We  wish  Mr  Thomas  had  treated  more  in  detail  of  the  effects 
of  the  first  recommendation,  which  would  make  the  second  unnecessary. 

THE  Franklin  News,  the  monthly  bulletin  of  the  Franklin  Institute 
for  Home  Building  and  Savings,  has  as  a  contributor  to  its  columns 
one  who  signs  himself  "Uncle  Ben."  He  quotes  David  Gibson,  who, 
commenting  on  a  recent  convention  of  scientists  in  Cleveland,  says: 
"What  the  world  would  like  to  know  just  now  is  where  to  get  a  job 
and  how  to  pay  its  bills."  Uncle  Ben  says:  "Outside  of  the  writings 
of  Henry  George  I  don't  know  where  any  evidence  of  scientific  think- 
ing on  this  vital  problem  is  to  be  found." 


CHAS.  G.  MERRILL,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  writes:  "I  was  pleased  t 
read  in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  of  the  good  work  that  Mr.  Brown  is  doin 
and  that  he  will  be  here  at  the  Rotary  Club  on  February  19.  I  am  gla< 
that  he  has  this  appointment  for  while  I  was  a  member  of  the  Rotar 
Club  I  tried  several  years  to  get  him  a  date,  but  was  never  able  to  pu 
it  through.  I  congratulate  whoever  succeeded  in  making  this  appoint 
ment,  but  perhaps  it  was  due  to  Mr.  Brown's  success  with  other  Rotar 
Clubs  in  other  cities." 

IT  is  known  to  readers  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  that  U.  S.  Senate 
Burton  E.  Wheeler  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  the  outlin< 
of  "Protection  or  Free  Trade,  "  and  that  the  same  office  was  performs 
for  "Progress  and  Poverty"  by  Senator  Nye.  Both  of  these  outline 
were  made  by  Will  Atkinson  and  either  one  will  be  franked  for  mail 
ing  to  separate  addresses  and  delivered  in  envelopes  in  lots  o 
one  thousand  or  more  at  the  rate  of  $5  for  a  thousand,  or  at  one  cent  a  cop' 
il)  smaller  lots.  Enormous  numbers  of  these  have  been  sent  ou 
all  over  the  world.  Further  particulars  may  be  had  of  the  All  America! 
Reciprocity  League,  Capon  Springs,  W.  Va. 

THE  death  of  Edwin  C.  Walker,  of  this  city,  founder  in  1890  of  thl 
Sunrise  Club,  is  a  real  loss  to  the  cause  of  free  discussion  and  libera 
thought.  For  years  Mr.  Walker  presided  over  the  Sunrise  dinners 
These  dinners  were  given  up  to  discussion  of  moot  questions.  The; 
were  often  of  great  interest,  though  it  may  be  said  that  there  was  to« 
great  a  preponderance  of  sex  questions.  But  other  subjects,  literary 
social,  scientific,  political,  economic,  were  not  neglected,  and  the  philos 
ophy  of  Henry  George  had  frequent  hearings.  "Ed"  Walker,  as  hi 
was  known  to  his  intimates,  presided  with  rare  tact  and  great  firmness 
It  was  known  that  he  was  a  Single  Taxer,  but  at  all  times  he  was  ai 
impartial  chairman,  holding  the  scales  with  even  handed  justice  ove 
friend  and  opponent  alike.  Whatever  the  question,  under  dscussioi 
he  had  no  opinions,  seeking  only  the  fullest  expression  for  every  ma) 
or  woman  who  would  speak  his  thought,  whether  conservative  or  liber 
tarian.  Few  men  in  this  city  have  done  so  much  in  a  very  practice 
way  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  intellectual  freedom  a 
Edwin  C.  Walker. 

BORN  in  1840  and  dying  on  February  12  of  this  year,  Mrs.  Ellei 
Garrison,  widow  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  mother  of  our  Willian 
Lloyd  Garrison  and  Frank  W.  Garrison,  had  attained  a  great  age.  Hei 
mother  and  her  sister,  the  famous  Lucretia  Mott,  were  workers  in  grea 
causes  and  were  two  of  the  four  signers  to  the  call  for  the  first  Woman' 
Rights  convention  held  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  in  1848.  For  a  numbe 
of  years  Mrs.  Garrison's  life  had  been  spent  in  retirement.  Beside! 
the  two  sons  mentioned  there  is  another,  Chas.  Garrison,  of  Cambridge 
and  two  daughters,  Agnes  and  Eleanor  Garrison.  Single  Taxers  whos 
memories  go  back  to  the  beginnings  of  the  movement  will  remembe 
the  singular  charm  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison's  reading  of  his  speeches 
the  only  man  we  ever  knew  who  could  read  as  acceptably  as  grea 
orators  speak.  This  was  due  to  a  curious  felicity  of  expression  am 
unique  powers  of  elocution. 

ING.  PAVLOS  GIANNELIA,  Wien  IV  (Vienna  4),  Rainergasse  18,Aus 
tria,  is  in  need  of  numbers  141  and  148  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  to  com 
plete  his  files.  Can  any  of  our  readers  supply  his  need? 

MAIOR  GENERAL  J.  H.  PENDLETON,  who  would  have  been  one  of  th 
members  of  the  court  to  try  Major  General  Smedley  D.  Butler  for  hi 
recent  indiscretion  of  speech  had  the  latter  been  brought  to  trial,  is 
Single  Taxer,  and  was  long  a  subscriber  to  this  paper. 

CYRIL  ASOUITH,  son  of  the  late  Lord  Oxford  and  Asquith,  has 
series  of  articles  in  the  News- Chronicle,  of  London,  England,  on  "Fre 
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de  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Conditions. "  These  are  wholly  admirable 
we  wish  we  had  space  to  quote  more  fully.  In  one  place  Mr.  As- 
h  says: 

there  anything  in  all  this  mass  of  propaganda  which  should 
uadc  a  reasonable  man  that  the  system  of  free  imports  is  at  the 
of  our  troubles,  and  should  be  abandoned? 

nd  as  a  specific  illustration  he  says  very  forcibly: 

,  on  the  other  hand,  a  tariff  is  needed  to  enable,  and  does  enablei 
jmostic  manufacturer  to  run  his  plant  to  full  capacity,  why  were 
U.  S.  iron  and  steel  trades  in  the  second  week  of  December  run- 
;  to  38  per  cent,  of  theirs? 


N  advertisement  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  appears  in  Jan.  9th 
e  of  Radio  Times,  of  London,  England,  with  a  circulation  of  one 


HAKLES  B.  ROGERS,  of  Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin,  in  a  recent  com- 
nication  to  the  editor  of  this  paper,  says:  "It  is  rather  pitiful  to  a 

lie  Taxer  to  read  the  speeches,  editorials  and  magazine  articles  on 
sent  depression  written  by  people  who  are  blindly  groping  in  the 

c  seeking  a  cause  for  it  and  not  finding  it,  and  whose  eyes  might 
easily  be  opened." 

AMES  B.  ELLERY,  since  1912  a  resident  of  Erie,  Pa.,  whose  Single 
x  letters  have  been  published  widely  by  the  press  of  the  country, 

remove  to  Annisquam  Station,  Gloucester,  Mass.,  on  April   1st. 

Ellery  was  recently  visited  with  a  bereavement  in  the  death  of 
father,  Benjamin  Franklin  Ellery,  who  became  a  Single  Taxer  be- 
se  his  son  was  interested.  He  not  only  accepted  and  understood 
>ut  has  contributed  to  the  movement  financially.  He  was  a  member 
he  city  government  in  which  he  made  a  creditable  record.  We  know 
t  the  son  will  continue  those  useful  Single  Tax  activities  in  which 
so  many  years  he  has  been  engaged.  His  father,  who  died  January 
va^  luirn  in  1852,  and  had  lived  all  his  life  in  Gloucester. 

» -COLUMN  review  of  "The  Prophet  of  San  Francisco,"  not  tin- 
appears  in  the  book  supplement  of  the  New  York  Times  of 
Feb.  1st. 


New  Jersey  State  Civic  Federation,  and  the  author  of  a  number  of 
books.  Like  so  many  Swedenborgians  he  was  said  to  be  a  disciple  of 
Henry  George. 

ROBERT  E.  URELL,  of  Mansfield,  Pa.,  has  addressed  a  letter  to  Dr. 
S.  Parkes  Cadman  and  Rev.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  beginning:  "Do 
you  not  believe  that  the  laying  of  all  taxes  on  land  values,  or  economic 
rent,  as  taught  by  Henry  George,  will  bring  about  the  economic  and 
social  benefits  claimed  for  it  by  the  author  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"? 
Then  followed  a  short  but  effective  statement  of  our  principles.  Both 
gentlemen  courteously  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  but  gave 
no  further  sign. 

The  Palisadian,  Palisade,  N.  J.  has  an  excellent  column  letter  on 
the  doctrine  of  Henry  George  from  the  pen  of  Mark  M.  Dintenfass. 
The  Palisadian  is  friendly  to  our  principles. 

Terre  el  Liberte,  Single  Tax  organ  of  France,  in  a  recent  issue  presents 
a  translation  from  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  of  M.  J.  Stewart's  article, 
"Another  View  of  the  Snowden  Budget." 

J.  F.  COLBERT,  of  Minden,  Louisiana,  has  retired  as  member  of  the 
Louisiana  Tax  Commission. 


THE  Daily  Province,  of  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  one  of  the  leading  papers 
of  that  city,  in  an  editorial  urges,  or  seems  to  urge,  for  the  writer 
wabbles  a  bit  and  appears  to  be  not  quite  certain,  that  vacant  lots 
should  be  exempt,  or  but  lightly  taxed,  because  vacant  lots  do  not 
require  public  service,  need  no  police  or  fire  protection,  and  have  no 
children  to  send  to  school.  The  argument  is  a  familiar  one.  But  it 
should  be  pointed  out  to  the  editor  that  vacant  lots  profit  in  increased 
selling  price  by  all  such  public  service.  Is  it  fair  that  the  man  who 
builds  should  pay,  while  vacant  lots  which  go  up  in  selling  price,  bear 
no  taxes  and  reap  all  the  benefit?  For  houses  do  not  increase  in  value 
because  of  government  service.  Land  is  the  only  thing  that  does  in- 
crease by  reason  of  such  services.  We  hope  the  Daily  Province  will  do 
a  little  more  thinking  on  the  subject. 


N  our  review  of  the  valuable  little  work  by  W.  L.  Sinton,  "Spiritual 
v  and  Economics,"  we  neglected  to  give  the  address  of  Mr.  Sinton, 
is  both  author  and  publisher  of  the  book.  The  address  is  2951 
shington  Street,  San  Francisco,  California,  and  the  price  of  the 
chure  is  75  cents. 

'HE  Los  Angeles  Times  says  editorially:  "The  entire  burden  of 
Iding  and  maintaining  should  not  be  placed  upon  motorists,  since 
y  do  not  receive  all  the  benefits."  It  might  be  profitable  for  the 
•tes  to  consider  a  class  of  persons  who  get  most  of  the  benefits. 

'HE  Ingram  Institute  News  of  Feb.  6  contains  a  biographical  sketch 

F.  F.  Ingram,  reprinted  from  the  San  Diego  Sun  and  written  by 

G.  Bray.    Mr.  Ingram  is  founder  of  the  Institute  of  Social  Science 
Diego,  which  was  the  subject  of  a  descriptive  article  in  Jan.- 

i.  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  from  the  pen  of  Chester  C.  Platt. 


T  is  announced  that  in  the  planning  .of  the  new  city  of  Boulder, 
/ada,  the  government  will  hold  title  to  all  the  lots  and  issue  leases 
Jersons  who  wish  to  establish  business  houses  or  places  of  residence. 

isv.  ADOLPH  ROEDER  is  dead  at  74.   He  was  long  a  prominent  figure 

wedenborgian  circles  and  was  pastor  of  the  New  Church  in  East 

Onge,  N.  J.,  until  his  retirement  last  year.    He  was  president  of  the 


RAY  ROBSON,  of  Lansing,  Michigan,  is  not  idle  in  the  cause  of  eco- 
nomic freedom,  as  witness  his  letter  in  another  column  to  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  Encylopadia  Britannica.  Besides  this  he  has  found  time 
to  address  a  letter  to  the  editors  of  the  New  Republic,  in  which  he 
makes  lengthy  quotation  from  the  last  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
which  animadverted  strongly  on  the  policy  of  the  New  Republic.  Mr. 
Robson  is  conducting  a  Christian  economic  Class  every  Wednesday 
evening  in  the  Central  Temple  House  at  Lansing.  Mr.  Robson  writes: 
"  May  I  add  that  in  giving  a  talk  recently  in  a  rural  community  I  found 
that  the  farmers  are  not  now,  if  they  ever  were,  prejudiced  against 
the  Single  Tax  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  tax  on  land,  when  the  matter 
is  made  clear  to  them.  More  than  a  hundred  were  present  and  listened 
with  close  attention.  At  the  close  of  the  talk  they  questioned  and  dis- 
cussed for  nearly  an  and  hour,  were  apparently  satisfied  with  my  answers. 
Desperation  has  made  them  open  minded  and  ready  for  the  truth. 
Ah,  if  only  greater  numbers  could  be  reached!" 

THE  Pittsburgh  Bulletin  of  Jan.  22,  1931,  contains  an  interesting 
and  very  flattering  biographical  sketch  of  Cornelius  D.  Scully  of  that 
city  with  portrait.  It  states:  "He  is  an  ardent  believer  in  the  Single 
Tax  and  has  a  certain  hearty  laugh  touched  off  by  a  fine  sense  of 
humor." 

THE  Lorain,  Ohio,  Journal  says:  "Henry  George  held  that  the 
remedy  for  preventing  poverty  was  simple  and  easy  of  application, 
avoiding  the  ugliness  of  violence  and  revolution  and  by  orderly  means 
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readjusting  the  economic  processes  so  that  prosperity  for  all  would  be 
the  consequence.  This  was  a  large  order;  but  we  have  only  to  read 
his  exposition  to  realize  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  world's 
most  considerable  economists;  one  whose  clearness  of  vision  is  matched 
by  the  power  and  convincingness  of  his  demonstration;  one,  in  short, 
who  cannot  easily  be  put  aside." 

MENTIONING  Henry  George  in  its  "Looking  Backward"  column 
the  Buffalo  County  Journal,  of  Alma,  Wisconsin,  says:  "Many  think- 
ing men  today  believe  that  Henry  George  came  nearer  to  answering 
the  great  riddle  than  any  other  man." 

THE  Sylacauga,  Alabama,  News  says:  "As  time  goes  on  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  Henry  George's  idea  will  grow  more  popular.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  that  land,  air  and  water  were  not  intended  by  our  Maker 
to  be  free." 

AT  the  Sunrise  Club  dinner  on  February  16,  Harry  Weinberger, 
lawyer,  playright  and  Single  Taxer,  lectured  on  "The  Way  Out  of  Eco- 
nomic Depression." 

O.  WERNER,  of  San  Diego,  California,  writes:  "Was  pleased  to  see 
the  name  of  Luke  North  mentioned  again.  He  deserves  more  than 
oblivion  from  Single  Taxers.  His  record  has  not  been  equalled  since 
his  death." 

IT  is  announced  by  the  Associated  Press  that  Adolph  Damaschke, 
of  Berlin,  has  been  nominated  by  a  group  of  Parliamentarians  for  the 
Nobel  peace  prize.  Mr.  Damaschke  is  called  in  these  dispatches  the 
founder  of  the  Single  Tax  movement  in  Germany. 

Louis  MANN'S  death,  which  occurred  recently,  recalls  the  fact  that 
this  veteran  of  the  stage,  who  possessed  sterling  qualities  as  an  actor, 
was  a  Henry  George  man  for  many  years.  When  the  editor  of  this 
paper  ran  for  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  this  city  on  the 
Single  Tax  ticket,  Louis  Mann  wrote  a  letter  pledging  his  support. 
In  this  connection  it  is  also  interesting  to  recall  that  quite  a  number 
of  actors  who  have  passed  away  were  disciples  of  Henry  George — James 
A.  Herne,  James  K.  Hackett,  Milton  Sills  and  others. 

"THE  way  to  meet  Bolshevism  is  to  make  it  unnecessary  and  not 
tempting.  Henry  George  showed  the  way,"  writes  J.  C.  Kipp  in  the 
Hollywood  Daily  Citizen. 

THE  Saskatchewan  Section  (27,000  strong)  of  the  United  Farmers 
of  Canada  has  declared  in  its  convention  held  in  Saskatoon  for  social 
ownership  of  all  land,  and  cooperative  production.  The  convention 
asked  that  no  more  lands  be  alienated,  that  no  more  homesteads  be 
granted  or  farm  lands  sold,  but  that  instead  leases  be  issued  for  long 
term  periods. 

JOHN  M.  MOORE  and  Foxhall  A.  Parker  appear  as  signers  to  a  Single 
Tax  letter  in  the  Public  Ledger.  Mr.  Moore,  on  his  recent  visit  to  Scot- 
land, read  an  original  poem  at  a  Masonic  gathering  of  the  Robert 
Burns  Lodge  and  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  lodge,  an 
honor  rarely  accorded  to  foreign  visitors. 

AN  interesting  letter  from  F.  C.  Leubuscher  in  the  New  York  Sun 
of  recent  date  tells  of  Robert  G.  Ingersoll's  abiding  faith  in  an  unseen 
power.  Mr.  Leubuscher  and  Ingersoll  were  close  friends. 

"THE  City  That  Hath  Foundations"  is  a  poem  in  blank  verse  of 
high  quality  by  Lewis  H.  Clark,  of  Sodus,  N.  Y.,  advertised  on  another 
page. 

MRS.  MARY  WARE  DENNETT  sends  us  a  bulletin  issued  by  a  theatre 


ticket  agency  uptown  in  New  York  with  a  picture  of  Fanny  Bri< 
well-known  vaudeville  performer  on  the  cover.  Mrs.  Dennett  sa 
that  Single  Tax  thinking  bobs  up  in  odd  places.  She  intercepted 
on  its  way  to  the  waste  basket  because  the  following  caught  her  ej 

With  factories  idle,  land  idle,  billions  in  the  bank  and  millions 
men  out  of  work,  don't  you  think  the  "smart"  people  ought  to 
able  to  bring  it  together  and  solve  our  problems?  *  *  * 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  that  a  savage  with  hardly  any  toe 
always  was  able  to  support  himself  and  family  while  some  of  yc 
though  you  work  hard,  and  science  has  increased  the  productivity 
man  thousands  of  times,  you  cannot  make  a  living?  * 

Don't  think  if  it  hurts  your  head. 

GEORGE  L.  RUSBY  has  issued  a  fourth  edition  of  his  admiral: 
little  pamphlet,  "Smaller  Profits,  Reduced  Salaries  and  Lower  Wages 

WE  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  six-page  pamphlet  entitled  "High  La; 
Values,"  reprinted  from  "Tax  Relief  for  Real  Estate,"  by  Prof.  Har 
Gunnison  Brown. 

A.  FREELAND,  of  Seattle,  Washington,  long  known  to  the  friends 
the  movement,  has  addressed  a  letter  to  Julius  Rosenwald  on  the  cat 
of  business  depression. 

IT  is  announced  that  Lincoln  Steffens's  autobiography  will  appe 
some  time  early  in  April. 

"THE  spirit  of  Henry  George  lives  again  in  his  daughter,"  says  t 
Baltimore  Sun  in  a  report  of  her  recent  lecture  before  the  students 
the  economics  class  at  Johns  Hopkins. 


ope,  A 

'.r  and  z 


AN  interesting  communication  from  Emil  Knips,  of  Fairhop 
bama,  says:     "  We  have  a  splendid  paper  in  the  Fair/tope  Courier  an 
doubly  blessed  when  we  draw  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  from  the  mail  bo> 
We  want  to  echo  this  praise  of  the  Courier;  we  scan  every  line  of  it. 
is  well  edited  and  Brother  Gaston  knows  how  to  put  his  opinions  a 
information  in  interesting  shape.     We  urge  all  those  who  are  not  su 
scribers  to  the  paper  to  send  for  it.     Mr.  Knips  tells  us  that  the  Fa 
hope  Economics  Study  Club  recently  addressed  a  communication 
S.   M.   Dinkins,  of  Selma,  Alabama,  wishing  him  a  speedy  recove 
from  the  illness  that  still  confines  him  to  his  home. 

IN  the  Extension  Magazine  for  March  S.  A.  Baldus,  author  of  "T 
New  Capitalism,"  has  an  article  which,  while  ignoring  fundamenta 
does  say:     "If  the  Capitalistic  Entrepeneur  System   wants   to 
itself  from  distruction  or  annihilation  its  present  beneficiaries  must 
some  hard  thinking  in  the  next  few  years." 

MR.  L.  D.  BECKWITH,  of  Stockton,  California,  editor  and  publish 
of  the  Forum,  announces  that  he  will  shortly  begin  the  publication 
a  Single  Tax  weekly  paper  called  the  No  Taxes. 

BARNEY  HAUGHEY,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  cannot  remain  idle 
long.  He  has  sta.'ted  a  movement  for  a  free  bus  amendment  to  t 
city  charter,  the  cost  to  be  defrayed  by  a  tax  on  the  land  values  of  t 
city.  Full  paiticulars  of  the  proposal  will  be  mailed  in  due  course 
Single  Taxers  throughout  the  country. 

AT  a  recent  meeting  in  this  city  U.  S.  Senator  Copeland  spoke  on  t 
business  depression.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  Mr.  Van  Ve 
asked  for  the  floor,  which  was  granted  him.  Our  friend  made  a  fr 
minute  speech,  asking  how  Dr.  Copeland  could  hope  for  any  impro1 
ment  in  economic  conditions  when  billions  of  land  value  made  by  t 
people  were  absorbed  by  the  few.  Senator  Copeland  replied: 
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i  in  entire  accord  with  the  gentleman's  philosophy.  I  am  a  Single 
xer." 

PHE  name  of  John  J.  Egan  is  frequently  seen  in  the  papers  appended 
Single  Tax  communications.  Other  names  which  appear  in  similar 
inection  are  Bolton  Hall,  and  William  J.  Lee,  clear  out  in  the  front 
ik  with  articles  and  letters  in  the  Bridgeport  Sunday  Post  and  other 
nnecticut  papers.  The  Post  publishes  Mr.  Lee's  picture  with  a  long 
icle  explaining  the  Single  Tax.  Mr.  D.  L.  Thompson,  of  Spokane, 
ishington,  figures  in  a  rather  lengthy  letter  in  the  Spokesman  Record 
that  city.  Snappy  epigrammatic  letters  appear  from  George  Lloyd, 
ill  Atkinson,  Morris  Van  Veen,  Harold  Sudell,  of  Brookline,  Pa., 
d  others. 

fOHN  LAWRENCE  MONROE  spoke  over  the  radio  recently,  his  subject 
ing  "Single  Tax  in  Fashion,"  the  story  of  New  Westminster,  British 
ilumbia,  where  he  says  he  found  a  close  approach  to  the  Single  Tax. 

WE  know  our  readers  will  pardon  us  for  printing  the  following  com- 

udations  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM:   "The  paper  is  better  and  better." 

0.   E.  Toepfert,   Cincinnati,  Ohio.     "That  editorial  in   which   you 

:  after  the  New  Republic  was  great.  " — W.  A.  Cronenberger,  Cleveland, 

io.     "  I  want  to  compliment  you  on  your  splendid  editorials  in  last 

ue. " — Mrs.  Amalia  E.  DuBois  (sister  of  our  old  friend,  F.  C.  Leubus- 

•r).     "I  have  plenty  of  time  to  spend  in  the  Philadelphia  library 

;ding  the  great  magazines  of  the  country.     These  publications  are 

at  only    in    circulation,  which  is   used    to    deceive    and    befuddle 

;  public.     The  only  publication  that  is  entitled  to  be  called  great 

:he  paper  that  knows  the  truth  and  has  the  courage  to  tell  it.   Judged 

this  standard  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  is  the  only  great  magazine  in  the 

ited  States.   The  editor  should  be  a  proud  man. " — Chas.  J.  Schoales, 

iladelphia,   Pa.     "Your   last   issue   was  a    fine   performance." — E. 

ncey  Cohen,  Fairhope,  Ala.     "  I  enclose  my  renewal  subscription 

four  most  valued  paper,  the  great  exponent  of  the  greatest  cause 

wn  to  man." — J.  F.  Colbert,  former  member  of  the  Louisiana  State 

Commission.     "Congratulations  on  your  front  page"   (Comment 

Reflection)   writes  a  noted  Catholic  priest  of  Dublin.   "Thoroughly 

yed  your  comments  on  the  New  Republic  in  last  issue. " — C.  J. 

rman,  Coquille,  Oregon.     "I  greatly  enjoy  and  greatly  benefit  by 

ID  .AND  FREEDOM.    I  thank  you  especially  for  printing  the  tremen- 

s  article  by  Professor  Brinsmade  on  Georgism  and  the    Mexican 

olution.    There  are  many  lessons  in  it  for  us  in  Canada. " — A.  C, 

npbell,  Ottawa,  Canada.    "LAND  AND  FREEDOM  is  better  than  ever. 

;ver  saw  more  interesting  issues  than  the  last  two." — O.  Werner, 

Diego,  Calif.    "Yours  is  the  best  Single  Tax  paper  ever  published." 

dwin  S.  Ross,  Arden,  Del.    "Your  paper  fills  a  need  which  no  other 

odical  supplies." — Charlotte  Schetter,  Northport,  L.   I.,  N.  Y. 

VE  are  informed  of  the  death  of  a  veteran  Single  Taxer,  John  H. 
ods,  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  in  January  of  this  year.  He  was  long  a  sub- 

5er  to  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  and  passed  away  at  an  advanced  age. 

ther  death  to  be  chronicled  is  that  of  Francis  N.  Paris,  of  Holli- 

sburg,  Pa.,  also  a  faithful  worker  in  the  cause. 

OME  ingenious  individual,  following  perhaps  our  advice  in  the  mat- 
has  collected  345  causes  of  depression,  according  to  the  New  York 

nes,  with  remedies  for  the  various  causes  Among  the  latter  are 
icr  wages  and  lower  wages.  "You  pays  your  money  and  you  takes 
r  choice." 

RECENT  biography  and  critical  study  of  Bliss  Carman  by  Prof. 
es  Cappen,  emeritus  professor  of  English  at  Queen's  University, 
igston,  Ontario,  recalls  that  this  true  poet,  who  died  less  than  a  year 
,  left  a  fine  poetic  tribute  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of 
iry  George.  Carman  was  a  fine  poet,  a  genial  companion,  and  a 


friend  of  Whidden  Graham,  who  knew  him  in  Canada  and  later  in 
New  York. 

W.  Y.  ENGLISH,  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  the  Pittsburgh  graded 
tax  plan,  addressed  the  Wilmington  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  Febru- 
ary 23.  A  bill  is  before  the  Delaware  Legislature  requiring  the  graded 
tax  plan  for  the  city  of  Wilmington. 

WE  congratulate  our  English  friends  on  stirring  up  quite  a  wide- 
spread "disquiet,"  to  use  a  phrase  of  the  London  Morning  Post.  The 
Listener  is  the-organ  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation.  In  its 
issue  of  February  25  is  a  page  article  entitled  "The  Problem  of  Unem- 
ployment," consisting  of  passages  from  "Progress  and  Poverty," 
which  is  stated  not  to  be  a  wireless  address  and  is  plainly  marked 
"Advt."  On  the  page  fronting  this  is  an  article  similarly  entitled  "The 
Problem  of  Unemployment,"  by  Stanley  Baldwin.  There  is  a  close 
similarity  in  the  type  and  headings  of  the  two  articles.  This  has  a/oused 
the  anger  of  the  Morning  Post  and  it  speaks  of  the  socialist  bias  of  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation,  which  they  say  has  caused  "wide- 
spread concern  and  disquiet, "  though  it  has  been  expressly  stated  by  th 
BBC  that  there  is  no  political  motive  behind  it.  But  the  Post  is  not 
so  easily  reassured  and  says  there  have  been  too  many  "mistakes"  of 
this  sort  of  late  to  be  the  result  of  inadvertence.  It  thus  politely  passes 
the  lie  to  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation.  It  gave  two  columns 
of  display  headings  to  its  attack.  It  is  really  quite  nervous  about  it. 
At  all  events  the  cause  has  not  received  in  recent  years  so  excellent 
a  piece  of  advertising. 

THE  death  of  our  old  friend  W.  A.  Douglass,  of  Toronto,  at  the  age 
of  89  is  announced  as  we  go  to  press.  A  notice  of  the  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency  says: 

"Social  reformers  of  the  past  generation  or  two  who  favored  what  is 
called  Single  Tax  will  hear  with  regret  of  the  death  at  89  of  Mr.  W.  A. 
Douglass.  Here  was  a  crusader  of  the  old  style,  who  firmly  believed 
in  his  theories  and  preached  them,  in  season  and  out,  to  the  end  of  his 
days.  His  career  illustrated  the  kind  of  zeal  which  brings  changes  in 
legislation,  and  his  name  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. " 

PROF.  A.  G.  TAYLOR,  of  the  Economics  Department  of  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary,  writes  to  Miss  Antoinette  Kaufmann,  secretary 
of  the  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation:  "I  write  to  express  our 
appreciation  for  the  scholarly  and  very  interesting  lecture  delivered 
by  Mrs.  de  Mille  before  students  in  our  Department  of  Economics. 
I  personally  enjoyed  the  opportunity  to  be  with  Mrs.  de  Mille  for  a 
brief  period  and  alLmy  students  have  expressed  their  delight  in  hearing 
her  speak.  We  will  only  be  too  pleased  to  have  Mrs.  de  Mille  come  to 
our  college  in  the  future  and  speak  to  our  students." 

IN  the  Calumet  (Chicago)  Record,  Alexander  Pernod  scores  the 
Realty  Board  of  that  city.  He  singles  out  for  criticism  the  statement 
of  a  member  of  the  real  estate  organization  that  the  public  school 
children  of  Chicago  are  getting  their  education  free,  and  says: 

I  want  to  challenge  that  statement.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  free 
public  schools.  It  is  only  in  a  figurative  sense  that  they  are  free. 

A  school  like  any  other  public  institution  is  one  of  the  factors  that 
make  land  values,  and  that  value  is  collected  by  the  landlord  in  rent 
from  the  tenant. 

CHAS.  J.  OGLE,  of  Catonsville,  Md.,  writes:  "Mr.  Brown's  speech 
Sunday  afternoon  at  the  Baltimore  Open  Forum  perhaps  received  the 
widest  publicity.  The  Baltimore  Sun  gave  it  nearly  two  columns  prom- 
inently displayed,  which  alone  was  worth  hundreds  of  dollars.  A  mer- 
chant afterward  told  me  he  "had  read  every  word  of  the  account  and 
agreed  with  it,"  and  a  customer  who  happened  in  said  he  had  heard 
Brown's  radio  speech,  and  quoted  some  of  the  things  he  said. 
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List  of  Books  and  Tracts 


Tracts 


Progress  and  Poverty,  by  Henry  George 
Protection  or  Free  Trade,  by  Henry  George 
Social  Problems,  by  Henry  George        - 
Land  Question,  by  Henry  George 
Life  of  Henry  George,  by  Henry  George,  Jr. 

Significant  Paragraphs  from  Progress  and  Poverty 

Compiled  by  Harry  Gunnison  Brown 

Basic  Facts  of  Economics,  by  Louis  F.  Post 
Social  Service  (Paper),  by  Louis  F.  Post 
What  Is  the  Single  Tax,  by  Louis  F.  Post 
Natural  Taxation  (Cloth),  by  Thomas  G.  Shearman 
Natural  Taxation  (Paper),  by  Thomas  G.  Shearman 
A  B  C  of  Taxation,  by  C.  B.  Fillebrown 
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Plain  Talk  on  Taxation,  by  James  R.  Brown 
Farmer  and  Single  Tax,  by  James  R.  Brown  - 
Pyramiding  of  Land  Values,  by  James  R.  Brown 
Not  A  Single  Tax,  by  Charles  T.  Root      - 
Taxing  Land  Values,  by  Henry  George    -       -       - 

Single  Tax,  What  It  Is  and  Why  We  Urge  It 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOIV 
STANDS  FOR 

Taking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalties  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

THE  Review  of  Reviews  is  a  magazine  of  smug  compla- 
•  cency,  of  smooth  phrases,  and  a  quiet  satisfaction 
with  things  as  they  are,  barring  a  few  exceptions.  The 
following  more  or  less  oily  sentences  are  wonderfully  illu- 
minating in  times  like  these:  "Business  conditions  have 
been  much  below  par  during  the  past  winter."  "There 
las  been  widespread  temporary  unemployment."  (The 
Italics  are  ours.)  "But  there  has  never  been  a  time  when 
50  many  agencies,  public  and  private,  have  cooperated 
I  to  relieve  it."  "The  American  system  is  on  good  lines." 
''Among  favorite  statements  of  those  who  seek  to  soviet- 
ze  the  United  States  and  break  down  our  system  of  eco- 
nomic freedom  (again  the  Italics  are  ours)  is  one  which 
isserts  as  a  dire  grievance  that  less  than  4  per  cent,  of  the 
jeople  own  most  of  the  wealth  of  the  country.  " 


\^7ELL,  is  it  true  that  4  per  cent,  of  the  people  own 
'  "  most  of  the  wealth?  And  must  every  one  who  cites 
:hat  fact  as  showing  an  indisputable  need  for  a  change  in 
:conomic  conditions  be  accused  of  wanting  to  sovietize 
he  United  States?  It  is  a  curious  "freedom"  that  has 
esulted  in  this  startling  inequality.  It  should  occur  to 
he  Review  of  Reviews  that  the  results  that  people  are  now 
leploring,  the  widespread  unemployment  and  the  great 
oncentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  4  per  cent,  of  the 
>opulation,  are  due  primarily  to  some  grave  defects  in 
his  system  of  "economic  freedom"  (?) 

^  place  of  serious  examination  of  economic  phenomena  - 
this  magazine  treats  us  to  the  childish  reflections  we 
ave  quoted.  It  follows  this  with  articles  on  George  East- 
nan  and  John  D.  Rockefeller.  Well,  if  half  the  things 
aid  about  John  D.  Rockefeller  in  Lloyd's  "Wealth  Against 
Commonwealth"  and  by  Ida  Tarbell  later,  are  true,  he 
annot  escape  the  judgment  of  posterity  by  his  later 
beral  benefactions.  He  has  reached  the  age  of  91  and  his 
wealth  increases  faster  than  he  can  give  it  away,  even  at 
he  present  rate  of  giving. 

_ 

,'}     F  we  have  little  concern  about  that  at  the  moment. 
We  are   more   interested    in    the   childishness   of   the 
leview  of  Reviews.    It  doesn't  know  the  difference  in  great 
artunes.    It  says:   "Men  like  Mr,  Rockefeller  or  Mr.  Ford 


or  Mr.  Eastman  acquire  control  of  personal  wealth  through 
forms  of  business  service  that  cheapen  commodities"  not 
governmental  aid,  railroad  and  land  ownership  and  the 
speculations  centered  around  them.  Nearly  all  great  for- 
tunes are  the  result  of  gigantic  robberies.  This  need  not 
reflect  upon  the  recipients;  some  of  them  are  personally 
guilty,  but  not  many  of  them.  Most  of  them  can  go  to 
heaven  with  a  clean  bill  of  health. 

O,  the  evil  is  social.  In  a  civilization  where  piracy 
was  not  expressly  forbidden  by  government,  pirates 
might  grow  to  regard  themselves  as  no  worse  than  their  fellow 
citizens  who  followed  other  lines  of  endeavor.  Some  of 
them  indeed  had  letters  of  marque  from  the  government 
and  some  of  them  were  heroic  figures.  They  passed  away 
to  be  replaced  by  the  land  monopolists,  railroad  manipu- 
lators, and  the  Grundy  tariffites  of  a  later  period.  For  the 
fact  of  piracy  is  not  in  the  manner  but  in  the  essence;  if  it 
results  in  the  transference  of  wealth  from  those  who  have 
earned  it  to  the  pockets  of  those  who  have  had  no  hand 
in  its  creation,  then  it  is  piracy  in  essence.  If  done  without 
violence  so  much  the  better;  and  indeed  the  political  econ- 
omy of  our  time,  in  its  preaching  and  practice,  as  well  as 
our  whole  system  of  taxation,  has  less  the  picturesqueness 
of  piracy  than  the  covertly  concealed  art  of  sneak  thievery. 


HHE  Catholic  Herald,  of  London,  England,  gives  con- 
•*•  siderable  space  to  the  article  in  a  recent  number  of 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  "Henry  George  and  Some  Distin- 
guished Contemporary  Churchmen."  We  do  not  purpose 
to  enter  into  controversy  with  the  Herald.  The  article 
is  somewhat  vague  in  its  criticism  and  the  Herald  is  mis- 
taken in  the  assumption  that  the  Single  Tax  would  not 
provide  sufficient  revenue  for  the  needs  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  also  mistaken  in  its  notion  that  the  Single  Tax  is  im- 
moral as  judged  by  the  canons  of  the  Church.  This  has 
been  decided  for  the  Catholic  Herald  and  all  other  Catholics 
by  the  professors  of  the  Catholic  University  at  Washington. 
It  may  be  well  to  mention  the  names  of  these  eminent 
ecclesiatics  who  declared  that  the  teachings  of  Henry 
George  contained  nothing  contrary  to  Catholic  doctrine; 
in  other  words  that  all  Catholics  are  free  to  accept  or  re- 
ject them.  They  were  Rev.  Thomas  Bouquillon.D.D.  (Dean 
of  the  Theological  Faculty),  Thomas  O'Gorman,  D.  D., 
Charles  P.  Grannan,  D.  D.,  and  Edward  A.  Pace,  D.  D. 
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Two  Perplexed  Rabbis 

WE  trust  this  title  and  what  follows  it  will  not  seem 
flippant,  nor  lacking  in  respect  due  to  gentlemen  of 
the  cloth.  Their  lack  of  vision  is  not  unusual;  indeed  it  is 
all  but  universal. 

The  two  discourses  to  which  reference  is  now  to  be 
made  are  sermons  for  the  Passover  season  marking  the 
deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  The  reverend 
pastors  are  Rabbi  Rosenblum,  of  the  Temple  Israel,  and 
Rabbi  Newman,  of  the  Temple  Rodelph  Sholem,  both  of 
this  city. 

Rabbi  Rosenblum  believed  that  the  present  crisis  would 
bring  "an  industrial  Moses  to  lead  the  people  out  of  the 
economic  wilderness."  Rabbi  Newman  said,  "No  one  can 
look  upon  the  anguish  of  the  unemployed  without  asking 
that  a  new  Moses  arise  who  will  lead  America  and  the 
world  into  a  new  Promised  Land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey." 

May  we  refer  these  distinguished  rabbis  to  Matthew 
17-12:  "But  I  say  unto  you,  That  Elias  is  come  already, 
and  they  knew  him  not." 

Moses  has  come;  George  is  here.  At  least  his  message 
of  social  deliverance  that  he  gave  the  world  is  embodied 
in  imperishable  language.  As  the  teachings  of  Moses  were 
applicable  to  his  time  so  George's  teachings  are  applicable 
to  this.  Their  adoption  means  a  new  Jerusalem  with  its 
unborn  populations,  a  free  people,  the  human  race  freed 
from  bondage  of  centuries. 

And  what  does  it  mean  to  the  church  and  to  the  cause 
of  true  religion?  Contemplate  a  race  freed  from  want  and 
the  fear  of  want,  with  men  and  women  free  to  turn  the 
spiritual  side  of  their  natures  to  the  Giver  of  All  Good. 
Does  it  mean  nothing  to  these  devoted  servants  of  the 
faith?  The  Hebrew  people  are  essentially  religious;  they 
have  suffered  to  a  greater  degree  than  those  of  other  faiths 
for  their  religion.  What  would  such  a  reform  as  ours  mean 
to  these  keepers  of  the  synagogue,  these  teachers  of  the 
ancient  faith? 

There  is  a  curious  similarity  in  the  quoted  language 
of  the  two  rabbis.  Both  express  the  desire  for  a  Moses  to 
lead  the  people  out  of  bondage  and  announce  a  remedy 
for  the  present  depression.  They  seem  not  to  know  that 
Moses  more  than  suggested  the  fundamental  remedy,  that 
allowing  for  different  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Mosaic 
times,  he  realized  the  overwhelming  importance  of  the  land 
question.  He  was  careful  to  preach  against  the  alienation 
of  the  land  rights  of  every  member  of  the  Hebrew  com- 
monwealth and  to  guard  against  it  in  the  institutions  he 
proposed.  This  seemed  to  Moses  the  first  and  most  indis- 
pensable of  the  laws  on  which  a  stable  society  may 
be  built.  Everywhere  throughout  the  Pentateuch  the 
laws  that  relate  to  the  social  organization  are  stated  as 
divine  laws.  Moses  knew  his  people,  and  with  the  eye 
of  the  seer  and  the  vision  of  the  statesman  he  appealed 
to  the  innate  perception,  never  absent  even  in  the  primitive 


mind,  of  the  harmony  of  the  social  law  with  the  law  ol 
the  divine  wisdom  that  ordained  the  world. 

Following  in  our  own  time  came  Henry  George  with 
his  message  adapted  to  a  new  civilization.  Though  others 
had  preceded  him  none  had  announced  so  complete  a  phil- 
osophy of  social  reorganization.  His  task  was  at  once  easiei 
and  more  difficult  than  that  which  confronted  Moses  ir 
that  he  did  not  have  to  create  a  new  society,  but  was  able 
to  fit  his  scheme  to  existing  governmental  machinery.  It 
was  much  more  difficult  in  that  the  system  he  attacked  had 
the  support  of  immemorial  sanction  and  was  rooted  ir 
established  privilege.  It  would  not  yield  readily  and  he 
knew  it.  But  it  must  ultimately  fall  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  civilization  must  go  on.  Everywhere  we  can  see 
a  weakening  of  the  defences,  everywhere  the  walls  are 
yielding. 

Strange  it  is  that  neither  of  these  devoted  rabbis  whose 
words  are  quoted  apprehend  the  message  of  Moses 
Strange,  too,  that  they  apparently  do  not  know  of  Henrj 
George  and  his  proposal  to  make  the  mesage  of  the  Hebrew 
lawgiver  a  vital  force  in  our  own  age  and  time. 


High  Thinking 


IT  M.  TOMLINSON  is  a  well  known  novelist  of  Eng 
*••»••  iancj  whose  style  is  so  unusual  that  its  noveltj 
arouses  attention  and  has  provoked  comparison  with  Con 
rad  and  the  author  of  "Moby  Dick. "  His  thought  is  devas 
tating  to  conventional  standards  and  we  present  our  reader: 
with  a  few  extracts  from  his  "The  Sea  and  the  Jungle." 

"Poplar,  you  may  have  read,  is  a  parish  in  a  civiliza 
tion  where  an  organized  community  is  able  through  it 
heritage  of  the  best  of  two   thousand   years  of  religion 
science,  commerce  and  politics  to  eke  out  to  a  finish  thi 
lives  of  its  members  (warped  as  they  so  often  are  by  ark 
dispensations  of  Providence)  with  the  humane  Poor  Law< 
The  Poor  Law  is  the  civilized  man's  ironic  rebuke  to  ; 
parsimonious  Creator.      It  is  a  jest  which  will  ruin  th> 
solemnity  of  the  Judgment  Day.     Only  the  man  of  Ion; 
culture  could  think  of  such  a  shattering  insult  to  the  Ait 
Wise  who  made  this  earth  too  small  for  the  children  h: 
continues  to  send  to  it,  trailing  their  clouds  of  glory  whic ! 
prove  a  sad  hindrance  and  get  so  fouled  in  the  fight  fo 
standing  room  on  their  arrival.     But  the  savages  of  th 
Brazilian  forest  know  nothing  of  the  immortal  joke  cot 
ceived  by  their  cleverer  brothers.  They  have  all  they  wam 
Experience  has  not  taught  them  to  devise  such  a  cosm 
joke  as  a  Poor  Law.     *     *     *     I  even  hear  that  shoul 
you  find  a  child  hungry  in  an  Indian  village,  you  may  b 
sure  all  the  strong  men  there  are  hungry,  too.     I  am  nc 
able  to  prove  that ;  yet  it  may  be  there  are  people  toda 
to  whom  the  law  that  the  fittest  must  survive  has  nc 
yet  been  helpfully  revealed.     *  In  Merry  Englan< 

the  poor  wretch  is  where  riches  of  the  earth  are  not  broac 
cast  largess  as  they  are  here,  but  are  stacked  on  each  sid 
of  the  road  and  guarded  by  the  police,  leaving  to  him  bti 

the  inclement  highway." 

*     *     * 

"My  trouble  was  that  I  had  come  out  direct  from  a  cour 
try  where  few  men  are'tfree,  and'so  most  of  us  live  in  dout 
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of  what  would  happen  to  us  if  we  were  to  act  as  if  we  were 
born  free.  Where,  if  a  self-reliant  man  contemptuously 
dare  to  a  bleak  and  perilous  extremity,  he  makes  all  his 
lawful  fellows  in-draw  their  timid  breaths;  that  land  where 
even  a  reward  has  been  instituted,  as  for  merit,  for  uncom- 
plaining endurance  under  life-long  hardships,  and  called 
an  old-age  pension." 

*     *     * 

"Thrift  and  abstinence!  They  begin  to  look  the  most 
sniveling  of  sins  as  I  watched,  with  spacious  leisure,  the 
near  procession  of  gigantic  trees,  that  superb  wild  which 
did  not  arise  from  such  niggard  and  flinty  maxims.  Frug- 
ality and  prudence!  That  is  to  regard  the  means  to  death 
in  life,  the  pallor  and  projecting  bones  of  a  warped  exis- 
tence, as  good  men  dwell  on  courage,  motherhood,  rebellion 
and  May  time,  and  other  proofs  of  vitality  and  growth. 
Now,  I  thought,  I  see  what  to  do.  All  these  improving 
lectures,  reform  leagues,  and  other  props  for  crippled  hu- 
manity, are  idle.  It  is  a  generative  idea  that  is  wanted, 
i  revelation,  a  vision." 


Jl 


Wanted — A  Synchronization 

FT  is  so  easy  to  write  words — easy  if  you  do  not  stop 
••  to  think,  which  takes  more  time.  Hence  the  dreary 
Jeluge  of  books,  pamphlets,  magazine  articles,  etc.,  deal- 
ng  with  causes  of  business  depression  and  plans  for  busi- 
icss  recovery.  If  there  were  any  agreement  between  any 
rwo  of  them  we  would  hail  it  as  a  genuine  discovery.  But 
'or  the  most  part  there  are  no  two  alike. 

Some  future  Isaac  D'Israeli  may  produce  a  new  "Curi- 
>sities  of  Literature"  containing  these  wonderful  state- 
nents  on  the  economic  phenomenon  of  unemployment, 
^nd  it  should  be  vastly  amusing  to  future  generations. 
To  the  enlightened  even  of  the  present  such  a  collection 
vould  be  food  for  both  wonderment  and  laughter. 

Before  us  as  we  write  is  the  following  from  the  Herald- 
rribune  of  this  city :  "We  produce  more  wheat,  more  cotton, 
nore  agricultural  products  than  we  can  at  present  use 
ither  at  home  or  abroad." 

And  so  because  of  this  over-abounding  wealth  we  suffer, 
>r  millions  of  us  do,  for  want  of  the  very  things  of  which 
/e  have  too  much!  Not  to  see  that  something  is  wrong 
/ith  distribution  is  to  argue  a  topsy-turviness  of  intellect, 
eason  grown  suddenly  fantastic,  mind  dethroned.  How 

view  of  this  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  present  dis- 
ress  could  a  fall  of  manna  from  heaven  help  us?  That 
ould  only  add  to  the  amount  of  wealth,  further  accen- 
uating  the  evils  flowing  from  "overproduction."  Does 
ot  the  Herald-Tribune  see  that  this  reductio  ad  absurdum 
;aves  naked  the  fallacy  of  its  own  reasoning? 

A  recent  symposium,  the  inspiration  of  Edgar  I.  Bernays, 
ailed  forth  the  opinions  of  100  business  men  on  the  present 
epression.  There  was  an  utter  want  of  synchronization, 
ome  of  those  questioned  confessed  their  bewilderment 
nd  helplessness.  Typical  of  these  was  the  reply  of  one 
mn,  who  said:  "My  interest  in  international  finance  is 
ke  my  interest  in  astronomy.  It  is  engaging  to  watch, 


but  I  feel  in  the  one  case  as  much  as  the  other  an  over- 
whelming sense  of  impotency. " 

Another  put  it  this  way: 

"I  sincerely  hope  you  will  hold  me  excused  if  I  refrain 
from  joining  the  grotesque  and  fantastic  discussion  which 
serious  minded  men  are  putting  forth  today." 

Lawrence  B.  Elliman,  president  Pease  &  Elliman,  says: 
"In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  our  ablest  economists 
are  unable  to  suggest  practical  remedies  to  end  the  pres- 
ent depression,  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  be  of  any  service 
in  the  matter." 

Mr.  L.  P.  Loree,  president  Delaware  and  Hudson  Rail- 
road, says  that  there  have  been  twelve  influences  nominated 
as  the  causes  of  the  present  depression.  None  of  them 
appeal  to  me." 

And  there  you  are.  Turning  from  these  opinions,  or 
confusion  of  opinions,  to  an  economist  we  have  this  verdict 
from  Prof.  Thomas  N.  Carver.  Needless  to  say  we  are  now 
relieved.  Nevertheless,  it  is  news  that  we  are  seeking  the 
kingdom  of  righteousness.  There  is  no  particular  evidence 
of  it.  But  let  Prof.  Carver  speak: 

"Prosperity  is  coming  to  us  precisely  because  our  ideals 
are  not  materialistic.  It  is  coming  because  we  are  pursu- 
ing the  exalted  ideal  of  equality  under  liberty,  as  it  must 
of  necessity  come  to  any  nation  that  pursues  that  ideal 
whole-heartedly  and  enthusiastically.  .  .  .  All  these 
things  are  being  added  to  us  precisely  because  we  are  seek- 
ing the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness,  as  they 
are  always  added,  and  must  of  logical  necessity  always  be 
added,  unto  the  nation  that  seeks  those  ideals  of  justice 
which  are  the  very  essence  of  the  Kingdom  of  God." 

How  reassuring! 

Valets  of  the  Landed  Interests 

HHE  Taxpayers'  Defense  league  proposes  an  initiative 
-••  measure  to  exempt  from  taxation  $3,000  in  actual 
value  of  all  improvements  made  upon  land,  thereby  hand- 
ing the  small  home  owners  and  the  farmers  the  biggest 
share  of  the  benefits.  Heretofore,  all  so-called  tax  reforms 
have  been  aimed  at  easing  a  little  more  of  the  burden  off 
the  big  fellows  and  handing  it  down  to  the  little  fellows. 

The  Taxpayers'  Defense  league  points  out  that  there 
is  great  need  of  equalizing  the  assessed  valuations  of  prop- 
erty. Favoritism  toward  the  big  land  interests  in  all  cities 
has  resulted  in  low  valuations  in  districts  where  the  valua- 
tions are  high,  and  high  valuations  in  the  residence  and 
farm  districts,  where  values  are  low.  In  this  county  this 
has  been  carried  so  far  that  valuations  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  business  district  are  lower  than  they  were  10  years 
ago,  though  rents  have  doubled  and  trebled. 

If  the  league  can  put  through  its  reform  programme, 
home  owning  and  home  building  will  be  stimulated,  and  the 
farmer  will  get  a  square  deal. 

But,  oh,  what  a  yell  is  going  to  come  from  the  fat  lawyer 
valets  of  the  landed  interests. 

Editorial,  Seattle  Star. 
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Ralston  Urges  Submitting 

Amendments  To  Voters 

FOR  more  than  forty — even  fifty— years  the  Single 
Taxers  of  this  country  have  been  wandering  in  the 
wilderness  and  still  find  themselves  as  far  from  the  promised 
land  as  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  such  period.  Many 
times  they  have  been  induced  by  mistaken  prophets  to 
follow  mirages.  Now,  however,  it  seems  to  me,  after  fairly 
considering  the  situation  as  to  certain  States  of  the  Union, 
a  clear  and  open  way  presents  itself,  and  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  immediate  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  this  condition. 

The  importance  of  present  action  becomes  more  mani- 
fest when  one  reflects  that  within  the  past  year  or  two, 
pursuant  to  well  planned  and  ably  conducted  campaigns, 
the  real  estate  interests  have  gone  much  to  the  fore  and  the 
theories  represented  by  us  have  fallen  correspondingly 
to  the  rear.  Within  the  present  six  months  the  Governors 
of  four  or  five  States  have  presented  appeals  to  Legislatures 
for  the  relief  of  "real  estate"  from  taxation,  and  at  the 
same  time  legislators  have  inaugurated  schemes  for  income 
taxes  and  sales  taxes — to  the  first  of  which  we  cannot  give 
endorsement,  and  to  the  second  of  which  we  must 
consider  ourselves  absolutely  opposed.  With  this 
state  of  activity  on  the  part  of  interests  whose  ends  we 
believe  are  not  those  of  the  public,  we  have  been  resting 
quietly  on  our  oars  and  discussing  theoretical  considera- 
tions and  how  far  economic  rent  should  be  taken  for  public 
purposes,  instead  of  addressing  ourselves  to  the  more  prac- 
tical question  of  the  methods  of  taking  increasing  portions 
of  such  rent  for  the  use  of  the  state.  Let  us  briefly  rehearse 
some  of  the  positions  we  have  taken  and  ground  we  have 
traversed  in  the  past  so  that  we  may  have  light  upon  the 
question  as  to  ways  of  securing  substantial  progress  in  the 
future. 

First  permit  me  to  reveal  what  may  seem  to  have  been 
some  prominent  and  paralyzing  errors  we  have  committed 
in  the  past  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  shunned  in  the 
future,  and  after  examining  these  I  shall  then  take  up  the 
question  of  our  duty  in  the  immediate  present. 

We  are  told  that  we  must  organize  a  political  party 
having  as  its  one  plank  the  taking  by  the  government 
of  all  economic  rent.  This  is  insisted  upon  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  repeated  illustrations  of  the  evil  effects  of 
such  advice  have  occurred  in  the  history  of  our  govern- 
ment. I  shall  mention  but  two  of  these. 

In  1886  Henry  George  was  nominated  for  Mayor  of 
New  York  upon  a  platform  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  which  was  the  taxation  of  land  values  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  else.  He  received  more  than  68,000  votes  as  Mayoralty 
candidate,  and  his  followers  were  so  much  elated 
by  this  large  vote,  as  indeed  it  was  under  the  circumstances, 
that  they  immediately  proceeded  to  organize  a  party,  and 
the  following  year  the  United  Labor  Party  was  launched 


in  New  York  State.  In  the  ensuing  election  its  candidate 
received  in  the  entire  State  about  the  same  number  of 
votes  George  had  received  in  the  City  of  New  York  alone. 
Not  discouraged  by  this,  the  campaign  was  followed  by  a 
convention  which  met  in  Cincinnati  and  nominated  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency.  In  very  few  States  of  the 
Union  were  any  electors  nominated.  Their  vote  was  neg- 
ligible and  the  campaign  by  its  abject  failure  discredited 
our  movement. 

In  1894  there  was  instituted  in  the  State  of  Delaware 
a  movement  for  the  adoption  of  the  Single  Tax.  An  active 
campaign  was  carried  on,  and  I  am  entirely  justified  in  my 
belief  that  had  it  been  possible  to  submit  a  properly  drawn 
concrete  proposition  to  the  vote  of  the  citizens  of  Delaware 
in  the  year  1895,  such  proposition  would  have  met  with 
success.  That  was  not  possible.  It  happened  that  in  that 
year  the  local  element  among  the  Single  Taxers  of  Dela- 
ware determined  to  nominate  a  straight  party  ticket,  and 
candidates  were  placed  in  the  field  for  Governor,  Congress- 
men and  various  other  officers. 

This  was  done  against  the  advice  and  under  the  protests 
of  the  committee  which  had  been  named  by  the  then  na- 
tional body,  and  which  consisted  of  A.  H.  Stephensonj 
Harold  Sudell  and  myself.  Our  view  was,  however,  utterly 
disregarded.  The  result  was  that  the  tremendous  majority 
of  those  who  had  been  theretofore  sympathetic  regardec 
our  movement  as  just  another  partisan  effort  designed 
to  win  them  away  from  their  Democratic  or  Republican 
affiliations,  while  the  movement  was  made  almost  farcica' 
by  the  scanty  thousands  of  votes  which  the  ticket  received 
Politicians  had  no  further  respect  for  us,  and  people  re 
garded  us  as  merely  a  set  of  office  seekers  under  a  new 
form. 

So  a  most  promising  movement  fell  absolutely  to  pieces 
In  fact  after  the  formation  of  the  party  and  the  electior 
our  struggle  was  in  an  infinitely  worse  position  from  i 
practical  point  of  view  that  it  had  been  before  any  initia 
step  had  been  taken.  Now,  after  thirty-five  years,  it  i,1 
said  there  is  some  sign  of  revival.  Experience,  therefore 
in  these  two  notable  instances,  to  make  no  mention  o' 
minor  ones,  teaches  us  that  our  course  of  action  does  no 
lie  along  partisan  lines.  And  yet,  despite  bitter  experience 
we  are  often  asked  to  again  take  this  course. 

I  come  to  another  error  which  has  been  repeatedly  com 
mitted  and  which  at  times  we  are  asked  to  repeat — tha 
is  to  say,  advocate  a  proposition  before  the  people  for  th> 
taking  at  once  and  without  qualification  of  the  entire  renta 
value  of  land  for  the  state,  and  necessarily  the  doing  awa; 
with  all  other  forms  of  taxation.  Three  times  has  this  beei 
attempted  in  the  State  of  California,  with  a  diminishin 
percentage  of  votes  on  each  occasion,  and  twice  has  th 
result  been  similar  in  the  State  of  Oregon.  Notwithstandin 
this  plain  intimation  on  the  part  of  the  people  that  th 
general  public  will  not  stand  for  such  a  proposition,  at 
tempts  are  being  made  in  some  localities  to  revive  it  unde 
slightly  different  shapes.  Again  experience  should  teac 
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>  as.  I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  earnestness,  sincerity 
f  ind  untiring  labors  of  those  who  sought  to  put  over  the 
:.  jreat  Adventure  in  these  States,  but  the  results  are  unmis- 
i  :akable.  The  campaigns  have  retarded  our  movement. 
a  The  American  public  is  not  ready  for  a  proposition  which 
e  n  its  essential  nature  is  revolutionary.  They  will  not  stand 
;•  or  a  complete  and  immediate  change  of  system  from  some- 
1  hing  the  evils  of  which  they  know  they  suffer,  but  to  which 
hey  have  in  a  measure  grown  accustomed,  to  a  complete 
e  eversal.  There  seems  to  me  no  occasion  to  argue  about 
e  his  matter  and  to  say  that  the  public  should  regard  it 
v  lifferently.  The  simple  fact  is  that  with  each  promulgation 
n  >f  such  a  proposition  the  public  grows  more  and  more 
re  vary  of  it. 

ij    Let  us  come  to  a  third  system  of  advance,  the  results 
at  >f  which  it  is  claimed  by  critics  have  been  insufficient  to 
ustify  further  devotion  to  it.    In  a  general  way  this  is  des- 
uljgnated  contemptuously  as  a  step-by-step  method.     Why 
he  epithet  should  be  thought  objectionable  I  am  at  a  com- 
pete loss  to  understand.   It  is  step  by  step  that  we  go  ahead 
every  advancing  feature  of  our  daily  lives.   Step  by  step 
e  grow  in  strength  and  education.  Step  by  step  the  United 
tates  has  reached  its  present  position  which    has  about  it 
ij  o  much  that  is  admirable  as  well  as  so  much  that  is  objec- 
iti  ionable.    The  results  of  extreme  measures  are  illustrated 


y  the  French  Revolution  and  the  recent  Russian  Revolu- 
on,  each  carrying  with  it  grave  errors  and  blunders,  and 
icrhaps  suffering,  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  good 
a  o  far  achieved. 

edj   A  universal  principle  of  growth  cannot  be  either  sneered 
way  or  commanded  to  disappear. 

But  I  think  that  what  those  who  use  the  "step-by-step" 
pithet  really  mean  is  not  that  we  should  not  proceed  step 
y  step,  but  that  the  step-by-step  measures  so  far  presented 
ave  been  timid  and  ineffectual;  and  it  may  well  be  that 
icre  is  a  substratum   of   truth   in   the  complaints   these 
a  ritics  have  seen  fit  to  make.     Perhaps  too  much  reliance 
as  been  placed  upon  the  possibility  that  the  slower  system 
e  favor  will  gradually  and  naturally  grow  from  a  beginning 
a  few  smaller  cities  to  larger  ones,  and  thence  to  the 
m  ounty  and   State,   and   ultimately   to  the   Nation.     The 
>read  of  ideas  and  practices  in  this  fashion  may  be  en- 
rely  too  slow  for  the  man  who  desires  to  gain  quick  re- 
ults,  and  this  may  as  well  be  frankly  faced.     We  must 
ot  forget,  however,  that  the  little  progress  in  the  field  of 
clitics  which  has  been  made  has  been  by  none  other  than 
lis  abused  method.     This  has  been  true  in  Pittsburgh, 
fhere  half  the  local  city  taxes  have  been  taken  off  of  im- 
provements, and  in  Maryland,  where  freedom  which  exists 
dii  s  to  municipalities  has  resulted  in  certain  places  in  the 
xemption  of  improvements  and  personal  property.    This 
still  likely  to  extend  gradually,  but  all  too  slowly,  to 
ther  communities  aside  from  those  in  which  it  already 
xists.    Let  us  therefore  consider  a  more  general  and  per- 
,,    aps  more  drastic  system  of  step-by-step  progression  which 
ieat  hould,  I  believe,  command  the  support  of  all  of  us  within 
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the  jurisdictions  as  to  which  at  the  present  moment  it  is 
available. 

My  propositon  is  that  in  these  initiative  States  where 
such  a  step  is  possible,  carefully  prepared  constitutional 
amendments  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people,  which 
amendments  will  provide  substantially  that  during  each 
of  the  succeeding  ten  or  twenty  years  there  shall  be  an 
exemption  by  all  taxing  jurisdictions  of  10  or  5  per  cent, 
of  the  value  of  improvements,  and  that  at  the  beginning 
of  such  period  all  tangible  personal  property  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  taxation.  I  am  not  wedded  to  the  particular 
form  of  amendment  or  to  the  particular  rate  of  progressive 
exemption,  but  I  do  not  think  the  period  to  be  covered 
should  be  less  than  ten  or  more  than  twenty  years. 

What  States  can  put  such  a  proposition  before  the  people 
to  the  best  advantage?  To  my  mind  the  ideal  State  of  the 
whole  Union  is  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  This  has  what 
is  termed  an  indirect  initiative.  A  bill  can  be  presented  to 
the  Legislature  next  winter,  and  if  not  acted  upon  favorably 
can  be  brought  before  the  people  by  initiative  at  the  follow- 
ing election. 

I  suggest  Massachusetts  as  the  field  of  action  because 
that  State  more  than  any  other  in  the  Union,  is  indus- 
trialized and  urbanized,  and  in  addition  its  great  body  of 
population  can  be  more  .easily  reached  than  is  the  case  in 
any  other  initiative  State.  Next  after  Massachusetts 
I  suggest  the  States  of  Michigan  and  California,  al- 
though California  offers  obstacles  because  of  its  wide 
areas. 

We  are  often  told  reproachfully  that  the  Single  Taxers 
labored  uselessly  for  the  adoption  of  the  initiative  and 
referendum  in  the  States  of  the  Union.  In  my  mind  this 
is  a  decided  error.  They  labored  for  this,  but  have  not 
advantageously  used  the  reform  after  it  was  obtained. 
It  is  much  as  if  one  had  a  hoe,  which  is  an  extremely  useful 
thing,  but  in  itself  absolutely  inert.  So  treating  the  initia- 
tive, we  have  belabored  the  ground,  as  it  were,  with  the 
back  of  the  hoe  instead  of  applying  the  sharp  edge.  I  am 
proposing  another  method  of  procedure. 

To  my  mind  the  Single  Taxers  can  not  and  ought  not 
to  take  the  most  prominent  part  in  advocating  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment.  Let  them  start  the  move- 
ment, if  they  will,  by  calling  together  a  body  of  men  who 
are  interested  in  the  freeing  of  industry  and  business  from 
taxation,  and  let  a  committee  of  that  body  evolve  the  plan 
of  action  and  submit  it  to  prominent  industrialsts.  In  the 
days  of  C.  B.  Fillebrown  he  could  have  selected  from  one  to 
fifty  men  of  prominence  in  every  industrial  section  of 
Massachusetts  who  would  have  been  only  too  happy  to 
have  pressed  forward  the  exemption  of  personal  property 
and  improvements  from  taxation.  Many  of  these  men  still 
live,  and  their  number  by  now  has  been  infinitely  increased. 
Let  them  be  called  together  to  frame  the  amendment  and 
manage  the  campaign.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  given 
to  the  first  step — the  framing  of  the  amendment.  This 
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requires  expert  legal  consideration  and  is  not  to  be  done 
as  if  one  were  writing  an  editorial. 

I  personally  believe  that  under  skillful  management  and 
the  presentation  of  proper  arguments  it  is  not  beyond  the 
bounds  of  reason  to  hope  that  as  a  result  of  the  first  cam- 
paign Massachusetts  could  establish  a  system  under  which 
within  ten  to  twenty  years  the  government  would  take 
for  its  purposes  through  the  taxation  of  land  values  what- 
ever might  be  necessary,  and  completely  exempt  personal 
property  and  improvements  from  taxation.  Even  if  this 
belief  should  prove  overconfident,  assuredly  a  second  or 
third  campaign  could  bring  about  this  result. 

But  the  campaign  should  be  managed  along  wise  and 
appealing  lines.  Arguments  which  do  not  meet  public 
approval  should  be  eschewed.  For  instance,  at  an  earlier 
period  rather  than  of  late  the  Single  Taxers  have  had  much 
to  say  about  a  change  in  method  as  a  means  of  abolishing 
poverty.  This  may  present  a  perfectly  good  appeal  to  the 
emotions,  but  the  so-called  "practical  man,"  after  all  is 
said  and  done,  has  little  use  for  such  suggestion,  the  pos- 
sibility of  abolishing  poverty  seeming  to  him  afar  off. 

Neither  can  there  be  a  placing  of  the  argument  upon  the 
idea  of  abolishing  private  ownership  of  land.  For  nearly 
everybody  either  owns  land  or  hopes  to  own  land,  and  an 
appeal  based  upon  the  abolishing-private-ownership  theory 
is  bound  to  meet  with  failure.  We  may  regard  this  as  un- 
fortunate, if  we  please,  but  the  evil  effects  which  attend 
private  ownership  of  land,  as  at  present  understood,  are 
not  to  be  done  away  with  by  direct  attacks  upon  private 
ownership  as  such.  Our  opponents  will  at  once  point  to 
Russia,  where  private  property  of  every  kind  is  abolished, 
and  our  cause  will  be  fatally  prejudiced. 

Again  we  must  talk  the  language  of  the  people  and  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  if  we  propose  to  take  all  economic  rent 
we  advocate  something  which  the  man  in  the  street  does 
not  understand,  and  something  in  which  he  has  little  in- 
terest. 

Our  argument  must  be  a  direct  one  and  address  itself 
to  exactly  what  we  are  trying  to  do — that  is,  relieve  in- 
dustry and  business  from  the  taxation  which  at  the  present 
time  oppresses  it  and  which  has  so  largely  contributed  to 
bring  about  worldwide  depression. 

It  is  perfectly  useless  for  one  to  say  that  this  is  subter- 
fuge or  camouflage.  It  is  simply  addressing  ourselves  in  a 
practical  way  to  a  practical  proposition.  Each  and  every 
orator  from  Demosthenes  to  Briand  has  presented  to  his 
public  those  arguments  which  he  believed  appealed  to  it. 
He  states  his  proposition  in  the  most  attractive  way,  other- 
wise he  would  be  unavailing  as  an  advocate.  All  of  this 
involves  no  deception  whatsoever.  In  our  case  it  amounts 
simply  to  stating  facts  exactly  as  they  are  instead  of  stat- 
ing things  we  hope  may  result  from  certain  conditions  when 
they  are  once  established.  The  question  with  us  is  whether 
the  direct  end  we  are  seeking  is  just  or  not.  In  our  instance, 
the  substantial  difference  between  the  two  methods  of 
approach  is  that  between  knowledge  and  hope  or  faith. 


We  know  that  the  present  system  of  taxing  industry  is 
injurious.  We  believe  that  a  new  system  will  tend  at  any 
rate  to  abolish  poverty.  Let  us  stick  to  the  firm  ground 
of  sound  knowledge  and  not  allow  our  favorite  faiths,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  true,  to  interfere  with  the  progress  ofi 
a  beneficial  movement  by  interjecting  into  our  cherished 
hopes,  either  well  founded  or  not. 

Let  me  therefore  close  with  making  as  strenuous  an 
appeal  as  I  am  capable  of,  particularly  to  the  men  and 
women  of  Massachusetts,  to  come  forward  quickly  to 
stem  the  tide  now  running  against  us  and  to  carry  us  on 
to  the  great  victory  which  lies  clearly  within  our  grasp. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  States 
as  offering  the  best  field,  but  I  have  not  discussed  any  other 
States  for  the  reason  that  each  State  must  present  its  own 
problems  calling  for  special  consideration  of  its  citizens 
I  should  like  to  see  a  race  between  the  most  open  States 
of  the  Union  as  to  which  shall  be  the  first  to  adopt  th( 
system  for  which  we  stand. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif.  JACKSON  H.  RALSTON. 

[EDITORIAL  NOTE: — While  agreeing  with  the  specific  proposition  o: 
Mr.  Ralston  as  one  which  may  arouse  both  the  interest  and  activit} 
of  Single  Taxers,  as  well  as  business  men  in  the  states  named,  we  thinl 
the  review  of  our  "errors"  lends  little  force  to  the  argument. 

We  cannot  of  course  agree  with  Mr.  Ralston  that  the  campaigns  ii 
California  and  Oregon  were  "errors."  The  vote  of  260,000  for  an  out 
and-out  Single  Tax  measure  in  California  remains  a  red  letter  even 
in  the  history  of  the  movement.  Nor  could  any  one  deny  that  thes 
campaigns  served  to  educate  numbers  of  the  people  in  those  states. 

Nor  do  we  agree  with  our  scholarly  contributor  that  the  Frencl 
Revolution  was  without  beneficient  results.  We  prefer  to  hold  wit 
Carlyle  in  his  estimate  of  that  earth-shaking  event,  and  the  bold  dec 
larations,  forever  memorable,  of  human  rights  voiced  by  the  Frenc! 
Assembly.  It  is,  we  think,  undeniable  that  this  eruption  determine 
for  the  better  the  entire  trend  of  human  history.  Nor  were  the  suffei 
ings  entailed,  as  Carlyle  has  also  pointed  out,  anything  to  be  compare 
with  the  centuries  of  intolerable  tyranny  that  had  preceded  it. 

The  same  may  be  true  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  replacing  an  ir 
famously  tyrannical  oligarchy  with  a  government  whose  avowed  objec 
is  the  welfare  of  the  Russian  people,  and  substituting  the  spellin 
book  for  the  ikon  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  among  Russia 
teeming  millions.  "Errors"  there  will  be;  these  are  inevitable  in  an 
process  of  wholesale  readjustment,  but  the  greatest  tyranny  that  ev(. 
existed  lies  prone  and  helpless,  and  suffering  humanity  may  well  coi 
template  with  tears  of  joy  the  destruction  of  institutions  in  which  an, 
kind  of  progress  was  impossible. 

Nevertheless,  this  has  little  to  do  with  the  proposition  made  by 
Ralston,  which  is  respectfully  submitted  to  our  readers.  It  seems  t 
us  a  very  practical  suggestion,  though  beset  with  obstacles  that 
might  enumerate.  That,  however,  is  true  of  any  suggestion  for  putt 
over  a  partial  installment  of  Single  Tax.  It  must  be  remembered, 
that  even  New  England  has  lost  something  of  its  old  traditions  of  hur 
freedom;  certain  events  in  Massachusetts  are  still  fresh  in  our  men 
Nevertheless,  there  exists  in  that  state  an  unformed  public  opinic 
directed  by  its  older  and  better  traditions  to  which  appeal  may  be  mad 
Also  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  Massachusetts  are  groups  of  earne 
and  indefatigable  workers  for  the  cause  who  may  be  induced  to  grt 
to  Mr.  Ralston's  suggestion  an  impetus  and  vitality.  From  these  v 
will  be  glad  to  hear. — EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.] 

THERE  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  fair  tax  law  until  all  me 
learn  to  lie  in  the  same  proportion. — Buffalo  Evening  New 


rTHE  STORY  OF  NEW  WESTMINSTER, 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
RADIO  TALK  BY  JOHN  LAWRENCE  MONROE 

A  S  a  solution  to  the  problems  of  unemployment  and 
•*  *•  business  depression  it  has  been  urged  over  this  radio 
station  that  labor  and  industry  be  relieved  of  the  taxes 
which  now  are  placed  on  people  who  build  houses,  buy 
radios,  run  automobiles  and  in  other  ways  promote  busi- 
ness and  useful  employment. 

In  place  of  the  taxes  which  now  retard  production  and 
mmper  exchange  it  has  been  proposed  over  this  station 
:hat  all  taxes  be  concentrated  on  the  community-created 
value  of  the  land  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  impossible 
to  withhold  land  sites  from  the  use  of  the  manufacturer, 
:he  merchant,  the  farmer,  and  the  home-seeker. 

I  have  just  come  from  a  city  in  British  Columbia  that 
eighteen  years  ago  inaugurated  this  policy  of  entirely  ex- 
empting houses,  machinery,  personal  property,  stocks-in- 
xade  and  other  products  of  labor  from  municipal  taxa- 
:ion,  and  which  has  concentrated  its  tax  levy  exclusively 
on  the  value  of  the  land  irrespective  of  improvements. 

The  practise  of  placing  the  taxes  on  the  value  of  the  land 
and  abolishing  taxes  on  labor  products  has  had  the  effect 
n  this  city  of  killing  vacant  land  speculation,  of  cheapen- 
ng  the  price  of  land,  of  encouraging  manufacturing  and 
lome  ownership. 

As  a  result  this  city  of  New  Westminster,  ten  miles  south 
of  Vancouver  in  western  Canada,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Fraser  river,  has  doubled  its  population  in  the  last  ten 
fears  without  an  orgy  of  land  speculation  where  many  of 
the  cities  in  the  northwest  with  monopolized  land  and 
ax-burdened  industry  have  barely  held  their  own.  This 
city  now  boasts  the  largest  percentage  of  individually 
owned,  unmortgaged  homes  of  any  city  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada.  It  now  has  the  largest  invested  capital 
ser  person  of  any  city  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and 
this  capital  investment  is  not  in  inflated  speculative  land 
Drices  but  in  factories,  machinery,  stores,  and  goods.  Popu- 
ation  and  industry  have  boomed  but  land  speculation  has 
seen  buried. 

Interviewing  some  twenty-five  representative  citizens 
of  New  Westminster  I  found  street  car  conductors,  post- 
men, mill  workers,  real  estate  operators,  public  officials, 
and  industrial  leaders  joining  as  one  in  their  praise  of  the 
system  of  taxation  that  makes  land  sites  cheap  and  which 
does  not  penalize  the  person  or  persons  who  improve  the 
land. 

The  workmen  told  me  of  their  homes  on  large  sized 
quarter  acre  lots  convenient  to  the  center  of  the  city,  to 
schools  and  parks,  and  with  police  and  fire  protection  which 
:hey  had  purchased  and  could  purchase  again  now  for 

O  or  $50.||Here  the  same  lots  in  towns  one-tenth  the 
xjpulation  of  New  Westminster  would  sell  for  ten  times 
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as  much.  They  told  me  they  had  put  their  savings  into 
their  houses  and  furnishings  instead  of  into  the  high  price 
of  land.  They  pointed  out  how  this  meant  more  business 
for  the  lumberman,  the  paint  dealer,  the  furniture  house, 
and  every  business  in  which  men  might  employ  themselves 
in  useful  service. 

Likewise  I  saw  here  a  city  where  the  merchant  and  the 
manufacturer  do  not  have  to  jump  over  a  land  speculator 
to  get  into  business.  The  land  speculator  is  eliminated 
together  with  the  incubus  of  taxation  upon  improvements. 
The  mayor  of  the  city  told  me  that  his  community  was 
less  affected  than  most  cities  by  the  unemployment  crisis 
and  business  slump  by  reason  of  these  facts:  the  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  do  not  have  to  carry  in  their  over- 
head expenses  the  dead  weight  of  a  big  investment  in  high 
priced  land  nor  do  they  have  to  carry  taxes  on  their  build- 
ings, machinery,  and  other  equipment.  Hence  the  fac- 
tories and  stores  of  New  Westminster  are  able  to  keep 
operating  at  a  time  when  the  same  factories  and  stores 
in  other  cities  would  be  closing  down  partially  or  completely. 

Showing  me  a  large  detailed  map  of  the  city,  the  mayor 
pointed  to  the  vacant  lots  that  were  indicated  on  the  map 
as  being  on  the  tax  books.  The  people  of  New  Westminster, 
I  learned,  are  no  more  interested  in  having  the  vacant  lots 
in  the  hands  of  land  speculators  than  the  owners  of  an 
office  building  in  having  their  vacant  offices  in  the  hands 
of  office  speculators.  The  people  of  New  Westminster 
would  no  more  wish  to  boast  of  the  high  price  of  land  than 
a  grocer  would  of  the  high  price  of  eggs. 

With  the  vacant  land  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  instead  of  in  the  hands  of  the  land  speculators, 
certain  sites  may  be  reserved  for  municipal  improvements 
and  industrial  expansion.  Frequently  when  a  prospective 
industry  agrees  to  employ  a  certain  number  of  men  every 
year  for  say  twenty  years,  and  invests  a  specified  amount 
of  capital  over  the  same  period  of  time,  giving  preference 
to  local  workers  and  local  industries,  a  three-fifths  vote 
of  the  people  grants  a  fixed  assessment  on  the  company's 
land  in  addition  to  the  regular  exemption  of  improvements 
from  taxation.  Hence,  instead  of  scare-crow  land  specu- 
lator's signs  driving  prospective  business  men  and  home 
owners  away  from  the  city,  every  inducement  and  en- 
couragement are  offered  them  to  build  and  beautify  the 
city.  In  this  way,  the  mayor  explained  to  me,  industrial 
stabilization,  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  and  steady  em- 
ployment are  assured. 

Tax  officials  told  me  that  New  Westminster,  with  the 
Single  Tax,  is  one  of  the  soundest  cities  financially  on  the 
continent,  with  one  of  the  lowest  per  capita  tax  figures, 
and  the  highest  percentage  of  tax  collections.  If  vacant 
lots  are  on  the  tax  books,  improved  lands  and  homes  are 
not,  and  mortgage  foreclosures  are  practically  unknown. 

The  real  estate  men  in  New  Westminster  are  home 
builders  and  not  land  gamblers.  They  will  tell  you  of  the 
houses  they  are  constructing,  financing  and  renting,  and 
ask  you  if  it  would  not  be  a  foolish  thing  to  add  to  the  cost 
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of  their  service  by  taxing  the  houses  as  they  are  put  up. 
The  real  estate  men  are  in  favor  of  taxing  into  the  public 
treasury  the  community-created  land  values  because  this 
makes  land  sites  cheap,  thus  making  the  selling  price  of 
homes  less  and  that  much  easier  to  sell.  Furthermore,  the 
family  is  encouraged  to  own  its  own  home  since  the  taxa- 
tion of  land  values  makes  it  unnecessary  to  tax  houses, 
radios  and  baby  buggies. 

The  director  and  vice-president  of  the  largest  corpora- 
tion in  the  city,  a  twenty-two  million  dollar  company,  in 
answer  to  the  question,  "Do  you  endorse  the  Single  Tax 
as  it  is  operating  in  New  Westminster?"  said: 

"Absolutely  and  unqualifiedly.  It's  the  only  fair  system 
of  taxation,  and  what's  more,  the  reason  we  came  to  New 
Westminster  was  because  of  its  untaxed  port,  its  cheap 
land,  and  its  exemption  of  improvements  from  taxation, 
all  which  means  more  profits  for  our  shareholders  and  better 
wages  for  our  workmen.  "  In  addition, "  he  said,  "we  know 
that  here  the  wages  of  our  employees  would  go  farther 
because  they  could  be  home-owners — the  land  being  cheap 
and  the  improvements  untaxed." 

So  I  saw  that  this  Pacific  coast  city  of  western  Canada 
was  bearing  out  Henry  George's  tenets  advanced  fifty- 
one  years  ago  that  the  concentration  of  taxation  upon 
land  values  and  the  abolition  of  taxes  upon  labor  products 
would  make  not  only  for  a  normal  community  develop- 
ment, but  for  a  thoroughly  diffused  prosperity  and  a  widely 
felt  sense  of  economic  security  and  economic  freedom. 

Inspiration  to  a  Great  Career 

SAMUEL  SEABURY,  the  law  student,  regarded  Henry 
George  as  the  greatest  idealist  of  the  age.  He  con- 
sidered George's  theory  as  did  George,  not  a  doctrine  of 
Socialism,  but  rather  one  of  individualism,  individual 
rights  in  Democracy,  rising  above  party  in  the  interest  of 
principle.  He  conceived  it  to  mean  that  to  all  the  people 
belong  the  land  and  the  sovereignty  of  government — not 
to  special  groups,  but  to  all  the  people;  and  that  to  labor 
belongs  the  product  of  labor's  effort. 

"He  told  me  of  his  visits  to  Mr.  George's  home  over- 
looking the  harbor  at  Fort  Hamilton,  and  of  the  long  talks 
they  had  together,"  Mr.  Stevenson  said.  "In  the  light  of 
Mr.  George's  explanations,  he  saw  clearly  the  social  in- 
justices which  he  determined  to  fight." 

Henry  George  told  Samuel  Seabury  that  the  need  was 
for  men  willing  to  devote  their  lives  and  efforts  to  correct- 
ing social  evils  apparent  everywhere  a  generation  ago, 
even  as  now;  and  young  Seabury  became  convinced  that 
the  public  had  not  lost  its  capacity  for  indignation  when 
confronted  with  injustice;  that  it  had  leaders  capable  of 
translating  that  injustice  into  language  it  could  under- 
stand.— N.  Y.  World-Telegram. 

PAXES  on  land  values  created  by  population  would 
•*•    be  the  basis  of  a  much  juster  and  more  equitable 
system  of  taxation  than  the  present  pyramided  and  over- 
lapping systems  of  taxes  we  have. 

Editorial,  Los  Angeles  Record, 


Canberra 

A  CITY  OF  LEASEHOLDS 

A  NSWERING  a  query  of  mine  Mr.  D.  S.  Burgess,  for 
•^*-  the  Civic  Administrator,  wrote  as  follows:  "The 
meaning  of  the  word  Canberra  is  obscure  and  its  origin  is 
uncertain.  However,  it  is  considered  that  it  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  an  aboriginal  place  name  applied  to  that  part  of 
the  Canberra  City  area  which  lies  between  Canberra  Creek 
on  the  west  and  the  Mononglo  river  on  the  south.  The 
first  white  settlers  of  Canberra  were  stockmen  of  Lieu- 
tenant J.  J.  Moore,  who  arrived  in  the  latter  half  of  1823. 
In  the  letter  dated  December,  1826,  Moore  uses  the 
name  'Canburry'  as  though  it  were  a  place  name,  and  at 
that  time  there  were  only  a  few  white  men  in  the  district. 
The  first  survey  of  what  is  now  the  Canberra  City  area  was 
made  by  Surveyor  Dixon  in  1829,  and  it  is  considered  that 
all  the  names  used  on  his  map  are  native  names,  with  the 
exception  of  'Ainsley'.  In  the  early  days  the  name  was 
spelt  with  many  variations  of  the  middle  and  final  vowels. 
The  name  Canberra  is  first  found  in  official  documents 
about  1857.  The  official  pronunciation  was  definitely 
settled  on  the  12th  March,  1913,  when  Lady  Denman 
(wife  of  the  then  Governor-General)  was  authorised  to 
announce  the  name  of  the  future  capital  city.  Lady  Den- 
man, in  a  clear  voice,  accentuating  the  word  on  the  first 
syllable  and  cutting  the  second  syllable  short  as  though  it 
were  'bra',  said:  'I  name  the  capital  of  Australia  'Can- 
berra'. "I  am  further  indebted  to  Mr.  Burgess  for  the 
pamphlets  and  papers  containing  a  good  deal  of  the  in- 
formation which  I  have  summarised  in  the  present  article. 

THREE  IMPORTANT  FEATURES 

There  are  three  features  which  every  capital  should 
possess,  namely,  a  good  water  supply,  a  fine  climate,  and 
beautiful  scenery.  Canberra  has  all  three.  The  Cotter 
river,  with  a  catchment  area  of  170  square  miles,  provides 
abundant  water  supply  for  the  city  and  is  likely  to  meet' 
all  requirements  for  many  years  to  come,  while  the  Mur- 
rumbudgee  flows  through  the  territory  receiving  as  tribu- 
taries a  number  of  streams  which  are  available  if  necessary 
as  sources  of  water  supply.  Moreover,  the  Mononglc 
flows  through  the  site  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  is  th( 
most  picturesque  feature  of  the  scenery,  while  at  Quean 
beyan,  a  well  known  town  about  seven  miles  from  th< 
capital,  it  is  joined  by  the  river  of  that  name.  The  averagi 
rainfall  is  about  25.5  inches,  or  about  that  of  Melbourn<  - 
and  London. 

You  cannot  get  a  perfect  climate  all  the  year  roum 
wherever  you  go,  but  Canberra  seems  to  have  one  as  nea 
it  as  you  will  find  anywhere.     The  scenery  is  extremel 
picturesque.    The  city  lies  in  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  twij 
of  which  are  over  6,000  feet  high,  while  a  third  is  ovtl 
5,000*feet  and  a  fourth  is  over  4,500  feet  high.    This  wiU 
sound  very  low  in  the  United  States,  but  in  Australia  th  I 
very  highest  mountain  is  only  a  little  over  7,000  feet  higl 
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On  one  of  these  mountains,  Mt.  Stromolo,  2,600  feet  high, 
an  astronomical  observatory  has  been  established,  which 
carries  out  a  lot  of  solar  research,  but  the  immediate  object 
of  which  was  to  obtain  an  initial  meridian  to  which  all 
surveys  of  the  surrounding  lands  could  be  referred. 

THE  CANBERRA  PLAIN 

In  the  centre  of  the  Territory  is  the  Canberra  plain,  on 
which  were  several  sheep  stations,  mountain  ridges  here 
and  there  with  little  streams  down  their  sides  adding  to 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  scene. 

With  all  these  natural,  climatic,  and  scenic  advantages 
it  was  decided  to  advertise  for  the  best  possible  design  for 
a  capital  city.  Although  the  competition  was  intended 
to  be  world-wide  it  was  practically  limited  to  countries 
outside  the  Empire,  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  archi- 
tects taking  exception  to  some  of  the  provisions,  which 
the  Home  Minister  refused  to  omit  or  amend.  However, 
some  very  fine  designs  were  received,  the  first  prize  being 
awarded  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Griffin,  a  Chicago  architect,  who 
came  to  Australia,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Government, 
in  1913  and  was  associated  with  constructional  work  until 
1920,  when  his  term  of  engagement  expired.  His  plan 
was  finally  approved  by  the  Government,  but  the  Great 
War  intervened  which  delayed  the  carrying  out  of  the 
work,  and  cost  such  a  huge  sum  both  in  lives  and  money 
that  the  monumental  scheme  was  temporarily  abandoned 
in  favor  of  provisional  buildings,  including  a  Parliament 
House,  to  meet  present  requirements. 

t  PROVISIONAL  BUILDINGS 

t  the  end  of  1920  construction  was  resumed  and  a  pro- 
>nal  Parliament  House,  "a  large  white  building  of 
simple  and  dignified  architecture,"  was  commenced  in 
January,  1924,  and  was  finally  opened  on  May  9,  1927, 
by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  York,  one  of  the  outstanding  events 
in  our  Australian  history.  According  to  the  official  ac- 
count "it  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  area  set  aside  for 
Government  purposes,  which  is  being  converted  into  a 
huge  park,  the  various  official  buildings  being  disposed 
between  gardens  and  avenues  of  trees."  This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  main  idea  which  has  been  all  along  to  make 
Canberra  a  garden  city,  with  spacious  avenues  of  trees, 
one  of  which,  by  the  way,  is  several  miles  in  length  planted 
with  trees  donated  by  various  bodies  throughout  Australia. 
Among  the  notable  buildings  is  the  temporary  viceregal 
residence,  Yarralumla,  which  was  originally  the  homestead 
of  the  late  Frederick  Campbell, grazier,  a  provisional  resi- 
dence for  the  Prime  Minister  between  Yarralumla  and 
Parliament  House,  and  (in  the  distant  future)  a  monu- 
mental structure  to  house  the  War  Memorial  Museum,  a 
provisional  commemorative  stone  in  the  place  of  which 
was  unveiled  by  the  Governor  General  on  Anzac  Day  in 
1929.  There  are  many  other  details  of  a  like  character 
which  need  not  be  recounted  here,  but  a  rather  important 
one  was  the  provision  that  all  building  plans  should  be 


submitted  to  the  central  authority  before  erection  so  as 
to  insure  that  they  should  be  in  accordance  with  a  care- 
fully thought-out  scheme.  Several  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  administrative  authority  since  the  territory 
was  first  handed  over,  but  the  present  one,  which  took 
effect  on  May  1,  1930,  consists  of  the  Minister  for  Home 
Affairs  and  several  of  his  Ministerial  colleagues,  supported 
by  an  Advisory  Council. 

A  CITY  OF  LEASEHOLDS 

What  makes  the  capital  of  Australia  so  interesting  to 
Single  Taxers  is  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  Seat  of 
Government  Administration  Act  of  1910  no  Crown  lands 
in  the  territory  may  be  sold  or  disposed  of  as  a  freehold 
except  in  pursuance  of  some  contract  entered  into  before 
the  commencement  of  that  Act.  As  already  noted  all 
Crown  lands  belonging  to  New  South  Wales  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Commonwealth  free  of  payment,  while  nearly 
210,000  acres  of  privately  owned  lands  (209,500  to  be  pre- 
sice)  were  acquired  by  the  Commonwealth  at  a  cost  of 
about  £750,000.  There  are  still  a  few  patches  of  alienated 
land  or  land  in  process  of  alienation  not  yet  taken  over, 
but  the  amount  is  small  in  comparison  with  that  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commonwealth.  Leases  are  granted  for 
agricultural  purposes  for  a  period  not  exceeding  25  years, 
with  special  provisions  for  the  extermination  of  weeds  and 
noxious  animals,  about  40,000  acres  being  leased  to  re- 
turned soldiers  for  periods  varying  from  5  to  25  years. 
Longer  leases  are  granted  in  the  city  area  at  an  extrene 
period  of  99  years,  with  rentals  fixed  5%  per  annum  on 
the  unimproved  value,  the  value  to  be  ascertained  by  bids 
at  auction  or  assessed  by  the  government.  These  rentals 
are  subject  to  reappraisement  after  a  term  of  twenty  years 
and  thereafter  every  ten  years  .  In  order  to  prevent  specu- 
lation the  lessee  is  required  to  commence  the  erection  of 
a  building  within  two  years,  and  to  complete  it  within 
three  years  in  accordance  with  plans  previously  submitted 
for  approval,  and  no  lease  to  be  transferred  until  buildings 
have  been  erected  as  prescribed.  Very  wise  regulations 
have  been  laid  down  by  law  for  the  construction  of  build- 
ings in  accordance  with  the  general  design  of  a  garden 
city,  with  residential  and  commercial  buildings  separate 
from  one  another.  The  first  sale  of  leases  was  held  on 
December  12,  1924,  when  147  sites  were  sold  at  prices 
representing  values  from  £6  to  £58  per  foot  for  business 
sites,  and  from  10/  to  £3  4s.  for  residential  sites,  the  re- 
maining leases  have  been  sold  since  then  at  prices  which 
the  promises  of  the  government  to  move  the  departments 
from  Sydney  to  Canberra  almost  immediately  raised  to  a 
speculation  height.  The  promises  were  not  fulfilled,  the 
rents  were  found  to  be  too  high,  and  a  constant  endeavor 
has  been  made  from  that  time  to  this  to  get  them  reduced. 

"A  NATIONAL  FOCUS" 

The  depression  also  arising  from  the  fall  in  the  value  of 
wool  and  wheat  affected  Canberra  very  seriously,  and  sq 
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disappointed  were  some  of  the  lessees,  and  many  people 
were  so  moved  by  the  expense  that  was  being  incurred  in 
constructing  and  administering  the  capital,  that  propo- 
sals were  even  made  that  it  should  be  abandoned  altogether. 
An  Australian  weekly  paper  actually  went  so  far  as  to 
publish  a  leading  article  with  the  heading — "A  National 
Capital  For  Sale."  But  the  proposal  met  with  little  real 
support,  and  was  hotly  combated  by  no  less  a  personage 
than  Dr.  Radford,  Anglican  Bishop  of  Goulburn,  who  pub- 
licly declared  that  if  Australia  were  to  scrap  Canberra  she 
would  lose  not  merely  the  millions  that  had  been  spent  on 
it  but  the  wealth  that  lived  in  it.  Canberra,  he  said,  re- 
presented a  national  policy  and  he  believed  that  it  repre- 
sented a  divine  purpose.  It  was  not  merely  a  site  but 
was  to  be  a  center,  a  focus,  and  a  power  house  of  all  the 
best  things  in  the  life  of  Australia.  It  might  not  be  big 
but  it  would  always  be  great.  He  regarded  it  as  the  most 
fruitful  investment  that  ever  lay  before  a  people,  that  it 
would  lead  to  the  future  unity  of  the  nation,  and  that 
through  it  Australia  would  develop  a  new  patriotism:  "All 
together  for  the  Commonwealth." 

HOW  THE  GOVERNMENT  CAME  TO  THE  RESCUE 

The  dissatisfaction  which  was  very  generally  felt  at 
Canberra  was  an  economic  one,  due  to  causes  which  could 
hardly  have  been  foreseen.  The  rents  were  fixed  in  boom 
times  and  had  to  be  paid  when  the  boom  had  passed.  Had 
the  land  been  sold  by  private  individuals  and  bought  as 
freehold,  according  to  the  prevailing  custom  almost  every- 
where else,  the  purchasers  would  have  had  no  redress,  but 
having  been  released  from  the  Government,  continual  pro- 
tests were  sent  to  the  Minister  for  Home  Affairs  (Mr. 
Blakeley,  M.  P.),  who  at  last  had  the  leases  reappraised 
by  an  expert,  and  on  his  recommendation  it  was  decided 
to  reduce  the  values  by  30%  for  rating  purposes  of  city 
leases  to  operate  retrospectively  from  January  1,  1930, 
while  a  reduction  of  33J^%  would  be  made  in  rentals  of  a 
majority  of  rural  leases,  and  house  rentals  would  be  cor- 
respondingly reduced.  The  Minister  stated  that,  after 
giving  careful  consideration  to  the  problem,  the  Govern- 
ment was  of  the  opinion  that  the  scale  of  reduction  ap- 
approved  represented  a  solution  of  the  matter  which  was 
fair  both  to  the  lessees  and  to  the  Administration.  The 
effect  on  the  annual  revenue  would  be  a  reduction  of 
£4,620.  He  further  stated  that  the  Canberra  house  rentals 
had  been  placed  on  a  basis  comparable  to  a  normal  Mel- 
bourne rental,  allowing  for  certain  advantages  which  ex- 
sted  in  Canberra.  The  net  reduction  in  revenue  on  account 
of  housing  would  be  £6,585.  The  Minister  said  that  the 
Government's  decision  fixed  a  uniform  basis  for  rental 
for  all  tenants  and  would  take  effect  as  from  March  1,  1931. 

MR.  HUIE  MAKES  A  SUGGESTION 

Canberra  was  recently  visited  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Huie,  the 
"indefatigable"  secretary  of  the  Henry  George  League 
in  New  South  Wales,  during  one  of  his  country  tours,  and 


the  account  he  gave  of  it  in  the  Standard  of  February  las' 
is  so  interesting  and  suggestive  that  I  will  quote  it  nearlj 
entire  only  premising  that  the  dissatisfaction  which  existec 
among  the  lessees  when  he  was  there  has  been  removec 
since  then  in  the  way  I  have  indicated  above.     I  wouk 
like  to  make  one  other  observation  before  quoting  Mr 
Huie,  and  that  is  that  the  trouble  at  Canberra  is  preciselj 
the  same  as  exists  in  all  the  Single  Tax  Enclaves  in  th< 
United  States,  as  will  be  seen  on  reading  the  latter  par 
part  of  Mr.  Huie's  account.    "Canberra  people,"  he  says 
"have  serious  grievances.     They  have  practically  no  saj 
in  local  government  except  in  the  payment  of  rates,  whicl 
are  heavy.    Business  people  were  induced  to  establish  busi 
nesses  and  make  homes  in  the  city  on  the  strength  o 
Government  promises  which  have  not  been  carried  out 
The  Government  undertook  to  transfer  the  department 
in  five  years.     That  would  have  provided  a  populatioi 
of  from  12,000  to  15,000.    This  has  been  done  to  a  limitec 
extent  only,  thus  stranding  the  business  people.     Ther 
is   general    dissatisfaction,    and    apparently   no   prospect 
of  improvement  in  the  near  future.     Mr.  T.  M.  Shakes 
peare,  M.  L.  C.,  introduced  me  to  the  audience  at  Kings 
ford  in  most  appreciative  terms.  I  made  a  suggestion  whidi 
if  carried  out,  would  do  much  to  make  a  success  of  Canbern 
The  land  in  Canberra  belongs  to  the  community.   All  hole 
ers  are  lessees  who  pay  a  grount  rent.    This  has  the  man 
fest  advantage  of  leaving  so  much  of  a  man's  capital  i 
his  hands   to  erect   improvements.      The   Henry   Georg 
theory  is  that  the  rent  of  the  land  belongs  to  people  an 
should  be  used  for  public  purposes.     With  such  a  polic 
taxation  is  unnecessary.     The  people  of  Canberra  pay 
ground  rent  and  local  rates  as  well.    In  addition  they  ha\ 
to  pay  taxes  like  other  people  in  the  Commonwealth,  e: 
cept  that  there  is  no  stamp  duty  on  cheques.    I  suggeste 
that  Canberra  should  be  made  a  free  city,  that  the  authoi' 
ties  should  be  content  with  the  ground  rent,  which  is  tl 
natural  revenue,  instead  of  double  banking  the  unfortuna 
people.    All  goods  should  come  in  free,  if  imported  direc 
or  a  refund  allowed  if  duty  had  been  paid,  say  in  Sydne 
That  there  should  be  no  income,  probate  or  other  taxe. 
In  this  way  something  practical  would  be  done  to  mal 
the  capital  attractive.    Making  Canberra  a  free  city  wou 
put  life  into  it.    The  situation  is  fine,  the  climate  is  goo 
but  the  whole  thing  is  artificial.   Real  cities  grow  natural! 
Personally  I  was  never  in  favor  of  a  bush  capital.    Sydn> 
is  the  natural  capital  of  Australia,  just  as  New  York 
of  the  United  States.    The  unemployed  camp  behind  a  h; 
opposite  Parliament  House  is  a  striking  contrast  to  t 
fine  official  buildings,  nice  cottages  and  gardens.     It  is; 
collection  of  little  huts,  and  a  rambling  sort  of  place  usl 
as  a  hall,  with  annexes  for  cooking  purposes,   etc.     d, 
berra  has  its  two  extremes — the  house  of  have  and  t: 
house  of  want." 

A  SIGN  TO  ALL  NATIONS 
In  a  recent  cablegram  to  the  London  Press  Canbei 
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was  called  "Australia's  White  Elephant."  Canberra  at 
present  is  somewhat  of  a  white  elephant,  but  it  will  always 
be  a  sign  to  the  nations  that  the  land  and  its  value  belong 
by  right  to  the  people  as  a  whole  and  not  to  a  favored  few. 
May  the  time  soon  come  when  other  nations  will  heed 
the  sign  and  adopt,  it  to  the  tremendous  advantage  of 
mankind. 

PERCY  R.  MEGGY. 

POSTSCRIPT — April  15.  Just  as  I  had  finished  and 
stamped  the  above  article  a  telegram  from  Canberra  was 
published  which  stated  that  "considerable  extension  of  the 
functions  of  the  Canberra  Advisory  Council  has  been  prom- 
sed  by  the  Minister  for  Home  Affairs."  Hitherto  the 
Advisory  Council  appears  to  have  been  so  named 'on  the 
ocus  a  non  lucendo  principle  because  it  was  never  called 
upon  to  advise.  Notwithstanding  the  Minister's  decision 
the  Council  urged  that  still  further  powers  than  those 
jromised  should  be  given  to  the  Council,  which  in  its 
present  form,  served  merely  to  "ventilate  hot  air."  "We 
would  do  better,"  said  Mr.  Shakespeare,  "to  let  this  autoc- 
racy stew  in  its  own  juice  without  trying  to  help  it."  The 
Council  further  recommended  that  rural  leasees  disagree- 
ing with  present  or  future  rating  assessments  should  have 
-ecourse  to  a  land  Advisory  Board  to  secure  adjustment 
jf  their  grievances." — P.  R.  M. 

A)t  Values  and 

Community  Service 

FTER  all,   taxes  are  only  fees  for  service  rendered 
by  the  community.    And  the  same  service  is  available 
e  owner  of  the  empty  lot  as  the  one  who  built  on  his 
ind.    When  the  former  goes  to  sell,  he  will  point  out 
fire  protection  available,  the  police,  the  water,  the  pav- 
and  all  of  the  other  community-made  values  as  sell- 
ng  points  for  his  lot. 

But  that  lot-owner  hasn't  contributed  his  share  to  pay- 
ng  for  that  community  service.    And  he  should.     If  you 
>uy  a  theatre  seat,  or  a  hotel  room  and  fail  to  use  it,  you 
ay  just  the  same.  The  case  is  similar. 
The  mere  fact  that  any  empty  lot  owner  doesn't  use  the 
jrvice  the  community  provides  him  should  not  exempt 
im  from  his  fair  share  of  taxes. 
Our  present  system  does. 

— Camden,  N.  J.,  Evening  Courier. 

PHOUGHTFUL  people,  and  those  who  desire  to  serve 
the  common  welfare,  realize  that  there  is  nothing 
lore  crude  and  unsatisfactory  than  our  present  tax  system. 
It  is,  rather,  not  a  system  at  all — anything  but  a  system. 
t  has  come  to  be  the  practice  of  taxing  anything  that  will 
ield  a  revenue. — Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Daily  Journal. 

!;  F  the  ghost  of  Henry  George  had  accupied  a  gallery  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons  while  England  was  listening 
)  a  high  government  official  explain  the  curse  of  private 
amership  of  land — how  he  would  have  enjoyed  it! 

Quincy,  (111.)  Herald-Whig. 


Report  of  Lectures  of 

James  R.  Brown 

FROM  MARCH  24  TO  MAY  21 

T^OLLOWING  is  the  report  of  fifty  addresses  by  our 
•*•  lecturer,  James  R.  Brown,  in  less  than  two  months. 
This  inspiring  account  of  the  work  speaks  for  itself,  and  we 
can  only  hope  that  he  will  be  long  spared  to  continue  this 
great  work  of  education: 

March  24—  Port  Washington,  L.  I.;  Lions'  Club;  a  group  of  business 
men,  some  40  in  number  and  my  talk  was  entitled  "Foolish  Things 
That  Wise  Men  Do."  This  talk  has  special  reference  to  the  inconsis- 
tencies and  absurdities  of  our  present  method  of  raising  public  revenue. 

March  25 — Vineland,  N.  J.;  Chamber  of  Commerce;  subject,  "Taxa- 
tion: What  It  Is  and  How  It  Should  Be  Applied."  A  splendid  group 
of  50  men.  Attention  to  the  lecture  and  interest  in  the  subject  could 
not  have  been  excelled. 

April  2 — Roanoke,  Va.;  Lions'  Club,  6:15  P.  M.;  75  men  sat  down 
to  dinner.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  with  them  and  to  talk  to 
them. 

April  3— Lexington,  Va.;  Washington  and  Lee  University;  class, 
at  10:30  A.  M.,  of  70  students;  class  at  11:30  A.  M.,  of  60  students. 

April  4 — -Lexington,  Va.;  Washington  and  Lee  University;  9:30 
A.  M.,  class  of  about  60  students;  10:30  A.  M.,  class  of  about  60  stu- 
dents; 11:30  A.  M.,  class  of  about  60  students. 

April  7 — Staunton,  Va.;  Rotary  Club;  80  in  attendance. 

April  9 — College  Park,  Md.;  University  of  Maryland;  10:20,  social 
science  group  of  about  200 ;  1 :20,  another  social  science  group  of  about  200. 

Annapolis,  Md.;  Rotary  Club;  attendance  about  60. 

April  10 — Westminster,  Md.;  Western  Maryland  College;  assembly 
of  economic  students  at  3  P.  M.,  300  students  in  attendance. 

Baltimore,  Md.;  St.  Bartholomew's  P.  E.  Brotherhood;  attendance 
about  60. 

April  11 — Baltimore,  Md.;  2  P.  M.,  20-minute  talk  on  radio,  Sta- 
tion WFBR. 

April  12 — Baltimore,  Md.;  A  M.  E.  Church;  social  service  forum 
at  6:30  P.  M.,  about  300  present. 

April  13 — Baltimore,  Md.;  Scimitar  Club;  150  present:  radio  talk 
20  minutes,  Station  WBAL;  Johns  Hopkins  University,  50  present, 
at  6:30  P.  M.;  radio  talk,  Station  WCBM. 

April  14 — Baltimore,  Md.;  Beausant  Commandery,  12:30  noon; 
25  present. 

April  15 — Annapolis,  Md.;  St.  John's  College;  class  in  economics; 
60  present. 

Cantonsville,  Md.;  Rotary  Club;  20  present;  a  new  and  small  club, 
but  important  and  interested. 

Baltimore,  Md.;  Elks'  Club;  group  of  some  40,  8:30  P.  M. 

April  16 — Petersburg,  Va.;  Virginia  State  College  (colored);  10 
A.  M.,  group  of  65  students;  11  A.  M.,  group  of  60  students;  1:30 
P.  M.,  class  of  about  40  students.  This  college  is  one  of  our  yearly 
visiting  places.  They  are  tremendously  interested  and  they  are  a  nice, 
kindly,  bright  lot. 

April  17 — Williamsburg,  Va.;  College  of  William  and  Mary;  class 
at  10  o'clock,  about  40  present;  class  at  2  o'clock,  about  20  present. 
I  have  been  going  here  for  some  ten  years. 

April  18 — Richmond,  Va.;  University  of  Richmond;  class  at  10 
o'clock,  about  80  present;  class  at  11  o'clock,  about  70  present;  class 
at  12  o'clock,  about  50  present.  I  have  also  visited  Richmond  for  the 
past  ten  years. 

April  20 — University  of   Virginia  University,  Va.;  class  at  9:30  A. 
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M.,  25  present,  class  at  10:30  A.  M.,  220  present;  7:30  that  evening 
spoke  for  the  Alpha  Kappa  Psi.  This  is  one  of  our  regular  stopping 
places  and  we  are  always  received  with  greatest  kindness  and  interest. 

April  21 — Unversity  of  Virginia,  University,  Va.;  10:30  A.  M.,  a 
special  class  in  economics,  15  students. 

April  22 — Baltimore,  Md.;  Loyola  College;  class  at  1:30  P.  M., 
about  50  students  present.  This  is  a  Jesuit  college  and  we  could  not 
possibly  have  been  received  more  kindly  or  more  heartily  invited  to 
return. 

April  23 — Swarthmore,  Pa.;  Swarthmore  College;  class  in  economics, 
about  40  students.  This  is  my  first  visit  to  Swarthmore,  and  I  left  after 
a  most  agreeable  session,  with  a  hearty  invitation  to  return  in  the  not 
too  distant  future. 

April  30 — Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  Hudson  County  Democratic  Associa- 
tion of  the  llth  Ward;  about  100  men.  This  was  an  evening  meeting, 
and  I  must  say  we  never  had  a  more  attentive  audience;  many  men 
stood  up  all  through  the  talk,  which  lasted  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 
We  also  can  put  this  place  down  as  one  where  we  may  visit  and 
lecture  regularly. 

May  7 — Scarsdale,  N.  Y.;  Rotary  Club;  about  40  present  This 
was  my  third  visit,  and  it  was  all  one  could  ask  for. 

Leonia,  N.  J.;  Board  of  Trade;  evening;  38  present. 

May  10 — Palisades,  N.  J.;  Community  Church  Forum;  terrible 
weather,  wet  and  stormy,  but  about  30  men  came  out,  An  attentive 
and  receptive  group.  Am  going  back  some  time  soon. 

May  13 — Harrison,  N.  Y.;  Lions'  Club;  dinner;  about  25  present; 
much  interest;  many  of  them  real  estate  men. 

May  14 — Washington,  D.  C.;  District  of  Columbia  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  at  noon  at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel;  125  present;  a  most 
delightful  group  of  women  interested  in  social  problems.  We  have  their 
hearty  invitation  to  return. 

Annapolis,  Md.;  Mayor  and  City  Council;  20  present.  Friendly 
group,  very  much  interested. 

May  15 — Washington,  D.  C.;  group  of  about  25  Single  Taxers  in 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  City.  Had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  many  old 
friends  here. 

May  19 — New  York,  N.  Y.;  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Washington 
Heights;  25  present;  very  much  interested.  My  third  visit  to  this  group. 

May  20 — Somerville,  N.  J.;  Exchange  Club;  32  present;  at  noon. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Brooklyn  Forum,  at  20  Myrtle  Avenue,  at  9  P.  M.; 
about  100  in  audience.  A  real  live  group. 

May  21 — Asbury  Park,  N.  J.;  Kiwanis  Club;  85  men  at  luncheon. 
This  is  my  third  visit  and  there  are  more  to  follow. 

After  all  these  meetings,  one  is  forced  to  feel  that  this  present  time 
is  particularly  propitious  for  talking  Single  Tax.  The  attitude  of  audi- 
ences is  very  friendly,  very  kindly,  and  if  our  speakers  use  common 
sense  there  is  no  lack  of  opportunity  to  advocate  our  truths. 

We  have  delivered  so  far  this  year  130  lectures.  The  total  number 
of  auditors  is  14,138,  making  an  average  attendance  of  111  at  each 
lecture. 

JAMES  R.  BROWN. 

We  append  a  few  of  the  enthusiastic  commendations 
received  that  give  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  work ; 

April  9,  1931. 

Our  students  enjoyed  very  much  your  lectures  on  "Our  Economic 
Organization"  and  "Single  Tax."  I  was  glad  of  the  chance  of  hearing 
your  lectures  and  talking  with  you.  I  hope  you  have  a  most  pleasant 
time  on  your  trip  to  the  Southern  universities  and  that  we  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  on  the  campus  again  in  the  not  too  distant 
future-  W.  H.  BROWN, 

University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Md. 


April  12,  1931. 

Allow  me,  in  this  letter  to  state  the  appreciation  that  the  members 
of  the  faculty  and  the  students  who  heard  you  wish  to  render  to  you 
for  the  lecture  given  to  us  Friday.  It  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  and  I 
believe  that  the  philosophy  back  of  the  Single  Tax  doctrine  was  clearly 
brought  out.  W.  SCOTT  HALL, 

Western  Maryland  College,  Westminster,  Md. 

April  14,  1931. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  have  you  speak  from  our  studio  on  Monday 
afternoon.  Mr.  Huber  joins  me  in  thanking  you. 

ELISE  LEE  COHEN, 

Programme  Supervisor,  Station  WBAL,  Baltimore,  Md. 

April  20,  1931. 

At  the  termination  of  the  sixteenth  season  of  the  lecture  forum,  the 
New  Era  Club  desires  to  express  to  you  its  appreciation  for  visiting 
our  clubhouse  on  Friday  evening,  December  26,  1931.  Needless  to 
say  our  audience  enjoyed  listening  to  your  intellectual  treat  on  the 
Single  Tax.  As  administrator  of  lectures,  please  accept  my  gratitude 
for  the  courtesy  extended.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  receive  you  again 
as  the  guest  of  the  New  Era  Lecture  Forum. 

ABR.  H.  ROSENZWEIG. 
New  Era  Club,  274  East  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

May  1,  1931. 

Your  talk  was  excellent,  and  both  the  students  and  myself  enjoyed 
it  immensely.  We  are  hoping  to  have  you  with  us  again  next  year. 

JOSEPH  J.  AYD, 
Loyola  College,  Baltimore,  Md. 

May  8,  1931. 

We  enjoyed  greatly  your  visit  with  us.  Your  lectures  were  clear, 
instructing  as  well  as  interesting.  You  always  have  a  welcome  here. 

H.  H.  SEAY,  JR., 
University  of  Richmond,  Richmond,  Va. 

May  8,  1931. 

I  have  received  the  pamphlets  and  will  give  them  to  the  students 
who  are  particularly  interested  in  the  subject.    I  was  very  glad  to  meell 
you  and  to  have  you  speak  to  the  students,  and  hope  to  have  you  gel 
on  with  the  argument  some  time  again,  probably  to  the  public  financi 
class  next  year.   This  course  is  given  every  other  year,  and  is  not  bein; 
taught  at  present.  HERBERT  F.  FRASF.R, 

Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

May  13,  1931. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  people  attending  the  forum  enjoyed  you 
talk.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  created  quite  a  bit  of  discussio 
in  this  vicinity  about  Single  Tax,  and  I  would  be  very  much  surprise 
if  some  good  did  not  result  from  your  talk.  I  am  certain  we  will  s«i 
each  other  again  in  the  fall  of  this  year.  AARON  KATZ, 

Palisades  Park,  N.  J. 


- 
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Evolution  of  a  Bandit 

T3  ANDITRY  has  a  fascination  for  the  average  pea 
-*-'  It  means  the  end  of  back-breaking  toil,  the  pro 
of  substantial  gain,  a  chance  to  see  many  places. 

Article  on  Nicaragua  in  New  York  Times. 

TJENRY  W.  NEVINSON,  in  his  recent  work,  "Tl 
-*-  •*-  Natives  of  England"  quotes  the  stinging  words  whic 
rose  to  the  lips  of  a  woman  dwelling  in  one  of  the  maj 
wretched  of  London's  slums,  when  a  slum  visitor  trie 
to  imbue  her  with  patriotic  feelings: 

"What  do  I  care  for  the  empire  on  which  the  sun  nevi 
sets?  In  our  court  the  sun  never  rises!" 
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An  English  View  of  the 

Second  Snowden  Budget 

I^VEN  after  two  weeks  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to 
-*--/  set  down  the  position  produced  by  the  Chancellor's 
budget  speech  and  proposals;  but  this  much  is  certain: 
as  the  first  shot  at  Concord  was  said  to  ring  'round  the 
world,  so  the  face  of  British  public  life  has  been  changed 
o  something  greater,  far  more  deadly,  or  more  beneficent, 
as  we  may  take  it. 

Last  year  I  tried  to  convey  to  readers  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM  that  a  bare  third  of  the  Cabinet  and  of  the  House 
)f  Commons  were  in  favor  of  any  sort  of  Georgeist  action, 
lowever  elementary:  many  were  hostile,  either  as  Marxists 
or  realtors,  and  a  third  were  the  masses  of  the  Land 
Nationalization  Federation,  operating  on  our  flanks,  with 
lalf  their  loaded  artillery  aimed  at  us,  half  at  the  landlords, 
t  is  only  a  few  years  since  Mr.  Snowden  as  their  presi- 
dent backed  a  bill  in  Parliament  to  buy  out  all  the  British 
andlords  for  anything  up  to  sixty  thousand  million  pounds 
terling — say,  one  supposes,  three  hundred  billion  dollars — 
or  which  would  be  obtained  the  improvements  on  leased 
arms  and  the  reversion  of  urban  ground  rents. 
Only  a  few  years  before  that  and  he  had  said  (July  4, 1910) : 

"If  we  as  Socialists  had  complete  control.  *  *  *  \Ve 
should  endeavor  to  secure  revenue  not  by  increment  upon 
and  or  by  taxing  land  values,  but  *  *  *  I  would 
jive  the  present  land  owners  every  penny  of  the  present 
value  of  their  land.  The  state  would  then  resume  the 
ownership,  and  you  would  have  settled  for  all  time  the 
question  of  future  increment." 

This  was  the  basis  of  the  1923  purchase  bill  giving  fifty 
years'  purchase  of  a  rental  value  never  yet  ascertained  or 
agreed,  which  was  the  L.  N.  F.  policy,  and  by  means  of  a 
most  defective  system  of  what  in  America  is  called  the 
primary  nomination  has  a  full  third  of  the  Lower  House 
probably  two-thirds)  in  its  favor- — save  only  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  carry  out. 

One  pregnant  sentence  in  the  budget  speech  does  show 
Saul  the  Persecutor  become  Paul  the  Apostle — not  sud- 
denly; for,  as  I  said  last  year,  "he  is  far  from  us  still, but 
lis  face  is  toward  us  and  his  pace  is  rapid." 

'By  this  measure  we  assert  the  right  of  a  community 
to  the  ownership  of  land.  If  private  individuals  continue 
to  possess  a  nominal  claim  to  the  land,  they  must  pay  a 
rent  to  the  community  for  the  enjoyment  of  it,  and  they 
cannot  be  permitted  to  enjoy  that  privilege  to  thedetri- 
nent  of  the  welfare  of  the  community."  (Hansard,  4th 
May,  1931,  column  48.) 

With  many  other  such  wise  and  noble  words  in  a  speech 
f  one  hour  he  laid  the  whole  House  of  Commons  prostrate 
at  his  feet,  and  called  in  as  strong  allies  the  great  part  of 
the  Conservative  press.  After  one  speech  it  was  assured 
that  the  House  of  Lords  would  not  resist  his  proposals: 
t  is  seen  that  in  the  last  two  weeks  the  only  real  criticism 
rom  the  Conservative  opposition  has  been  that  the 
ullness  of  Georgeism  in  the  proposals  is  inadequate. 


For  instance,  Neville  Chamberlain  (in  whose  favor 
Stanley  Baldwin  deposed  Winston  Churchill  as  the  Oppo- 
sition official  expert  on  finance)  proposed  to  amend  the 
budget  proposals  to  ensure  that  improvements  made  by 
the  holder  of  his  predecessor  in  title  within  the  last  fifty 
years  should  be  clearly  exempt  from  site  value  tax.  This, 
if  honestly  meant,  is  hard  for  a  Single  Taxer  to  oppose. 

Again,  Stanley  Baldwin  said  that  a  tax  so  small  as  one 
penny  in  the  pound  would  not  pay  for  the  cost  of  valua- 
tion. If  this  is  true,  as  it  may  be,  the  remedy  is  to  collect 
more  pence  on  the  same  valuation. 

It  would  appear  absurd  that  opposition  to  taxation  of 
land  value  should  collapse  at  a  touch,  but  many  Conser- 
vatives are  weary  of  heavy  taxes  on  their  improvements 
for  the  benefit  of  monopolistic  colleagues.  But  all  this 
is  result  of  the  budget;  and  before  it  came  in,  the  proposals 
had  to  be  what  the  L.  N.  F.  might  support  and  force  to 
an  end  against  the  Lords.  And  on  the  budget  morning 
not  one  of  the  papers  gave  a  lead  of  hope  and  light  to  the 
Chancellor  they  acclaimed  next  day  as  master.  So  the 
L.  N.  F.  had  to  be  conciliated,  by  their  own  president. 
The  agricultural  value  of  all  land  used  for  agriculture 
(perhaps  £30  per  acre  average)  is  to  be  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion, and  even  from  valuation.  Mineral  value  of  all  min- 
eral land  is  also  to  be  thus  exempt.  Tax  of  less  than  10 
shillings  (on  £120  of  taxable  site  value)  is  not  to  be  collected. 

This  is  what  Georgeists  have  to  swallow  with  a  sick 
heart,  to  get  a  valuation  and  a  tax  of  a  penny,  though 
every  speech  in  the  Commons,  in  favor  or  hostile,  was 
applicable  to  a  tax  of  at  least  a  sixpence,  which  would  have 
gone  through  had  the  return  of  fivepence  been  pledged 
to  remission  of  taxes  on  various  classes.  But  the  L.  N.  F. 
desire  to  buy  and  work  all  the  farms  in  the  country  under 
civil  service  clerks.  The  miners'  members  want  to  buy 
and  work  all  the  mines  in  the  country  under  civil  service 
clerks ;  the  Marxists  are  with  both  if  the  price  is  low  enough 
and  control  is  adequately  forcible. 

We  have  not  control  of  the  budget,  which  owes  its  mar- 
vellous success  to  the  bits  of  our  philosophy  which  it  em- 
bodies, and  no  one  knows  this  better  than  the  Chancellor; 
but  he  is  the  colleague  of  a  Cabinet  which  has  preserved 
a  guarded  silence,  and  the  servant  of  a  House  of  Commons 
which  does  not  yet  represent  the  national  feeling  in  this 
regard.  Hence  grave  dangers  exist,  of  which  two  have 
lately  shown  as  threats.  One  of  our  strongest  opponents 
is  Dr.  Addison,  the  Minister  for  Agriculture,  and  once  a 
spectacular  failure  as  Liberal  Minister  for  Housing.  A 
bill  of  his  to  establish  vast  state  farms  of  Russian  type 
with  no  limit  to  funds  involved  was  badly  handled  by  the 
House  of  Lords. 

The  popularity  of  the  budget  has  already  been  invoked 
to  reinstate  this  measure,  which  is  eminently  calculated 
to  bring  trouble  to  those  who  promote  and  who  would 
work  it.  Again,  a  "new  principle  of  law"  was  approved 
by  the  House  of  Lords  on  May  8,  1931,  by  which  street 
improvements  (sewers,  etc.)  were  chargeable  to  the  front- 
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agers.  In  this  way  the  owners  of  central  and  developed 
areas  would  get  off  in  receipt  of  real  advantages  paid  for 
by  the  holders  on  outskirts  only.  This  grudging  con- 
cession from  the  old  law  by  which  owners  in  any  case  paid 
nothing  is  an  endowment  of  central  magnates  and  so 
plausible  that  it  needs  stern  supervision. 

But  Snowden  has  the  country  at  his  feet,  and  he  knows, 
and  his  colleagues  know  (for  they  have  all  kept  the  issue 
in  the  background  so  far),  that  it  is  the  Georgeism  in  the 
budget  which  has  done  it,  and  the  exceptions  give  Parlia- 
mentary and  not  public  support. 

In  the  absence  of  the  finance  bill  we  have  no  close  de- 
tails of  the  Cabinet  plans  —  it  is  fairly  safe  to  say  that  any 
modification  of  its  provisions  since  the  budget  speech  will 
be  our  way  unless  the  Cabinet  would  rather  fall  than  re- 
spond to  the  public  will. 

It  seems  we  will  have  by  1932-33  a  valuation  of  all  land 
except  agricultural  land  used  for  agriculture,  and  mineral 
land  and  possibly  units  of  less  than  £120  in  land  value. 
On  this  a  tax  of  one  penny  in  the  pound  will  be  levied,  with 
no  graduation  or  further  exemption,  as  an  assertion  of 
public  right  to  the  land;  and  the  hope  is  expressed  that 
municipal  taxation  will  be  collected  on  the  same  valuation 
in  due  course.  These  "local  rates"  are  almost  the  heaviest 
in  the  world,  and  a  special  burden  on  British  trade  which 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  diversion  of  a  part  to  a  tax  on 
motor  spirit  has  done  nothing  to  alleviate. 

Properties  are  to  be  valued  as  "units"  at  per  separate 
holding,  rightly  or  wrongly.  There  is  no  open  opposition 
at  all  —  it  is  now,  as  on  November  12,  1918,  when  one  has 
to  fear  allies  far  more  than  the  enemy  from  whom  a  night- 
mare of  misdirection  is  lifted! 

The  bold,  bare,  enormous  wrong  of  land  monopoly  con- 
tinues, and  the  corrupting  force  of  its  able  defenders  is  as 
strong  as  ever.  What  line  the  enemies  of  Georgeism  may 
take  will  soon  be  revealed.  Meantime  the  organizers  of 
the  International  Union  and  the  fighters  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary Group  are  in  a  position  to  exploit  far  greater  advances 
from  the  new  front,  and  it  may  be  to  correct  some  of  the 
faulty  dispositions  of  indispensable  associates. 

MERVYN  J.  STEWART. 


pHE  lad  from  Cowley,  Yorkshire,  who  came  from  a 
•*•    sick-bed  to  expound  the  nation's  bank  account  shows 
the  indomitable  spirit  that  is  characteristic  of  the  nation 
itself.  —  British  American,  Chicago,  111. 

A  LL  England  is  in  an  uproar.  In  other  words  England, 
•**•  and  some  of  our  own  folks,  are  all  excited  about  some- 
thing that  has  been  in  effect  here  for  years.  Clearly  this 
revolutionary  tax  which  has  stirred  all  England  is  old  stuff 
to  Americans.  —  Camden,  (N.  J.)  Post. 

THE  Chancellor's  proposal  is  merely  an  entering  wedge 
for  higher  taxation  after  the  principle  is  established. 

—  Detroit  (Mich.)  News. 


Honor  Alfred  Bishop  Mason 

ON  Wednesday  evening,  May  6,  the  Manhattan  Single 
Tax  Club  tendered  a  dinner  at  the  Vaudeville  Club, 
West  46th  Street,  New  York  City,  to  Alfred  Bishop  Mason, 
one-time  president  of  the  club  and  now  a  resident  of  Flo- 
rence, Italy.  About  fifty  assembled  to  greet  the  visitor 
after  his  ten  years'  absence  from  the  city;  and  it  was 
singularly  enjoyable  to  hear  from  a  number  of  friends 
who  recalled  the  old  days. 

It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  the  handsome  and  digni- 
fied gentleman  who  spoke  so  charmingly  for  nearly  an  hour 
was  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age.  Certainly  he  does  not 
look  it. 

He  told  us  of  the  Italy  of  today,  of  which  after  ten  years' 
residence  there,  he  has  so  intimate  a  knowledge.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  reforms  instituted  by  Mussolini  and  told 
what  the  dictator  had  done  for  the  country  in  exterminat- 
ing the  camorra  and  establishing  schools  and  hospitals, 
in  providing  amusement  parks  and  other  social  advantages 
for  children  and  adults. 

It  was  recalled  by  a  number  of  the  speakers  that  four 
years  before  "Progress  and  Poverty"  appeared  this  man 
had  written  a  political  economy  which  ran  through  many 
editions.    He  had  not  at  first  made  the  discovery  that  landj 
values  should  supply  the  needs  of  revenue,  but  in  later  i 
editions  announced  his  belief  in  the  Single  Tax. 

Mr.  Mason  has  written  many  books,  his  latest,  in  which! 
he  appears  as  editor,  being  entitled  "Walpole's  England," 
a  judicious  selection  from  the  correspondence  of  the  great- 
est letter  writer  in  English  literature. 

James  R.  Brown  presided  and  the  speakers  who  responded! 
to  calls  were  Charles  H.  Ingersoll,  Frederick  C.  Leubuscher, 
Dr.  M.  M.  Miller,  Lawson  Purdy,  Oscar  Geiger,  Charles' 
T.  Root,  Walter  Fairchild,  Dr.  Andrews  and  Joseph  Dana 
Miller. 

A  letter  from  Poultney  Bigelow  was  read  in  part  as  fol-i 
lows: 

"It  is  now  just  half  a  century  since  I  first  read  'Progress 
and  Poverty. '    The  effect  of  that  book  was  electrical,  and 
its  author  became  to  me  the  latest  addition  to  the  glorious, 
chain  of  thinkers — of  reformers — of  martyrs  in  the  cause 
of  truth.       *     *     *     His  fame  grows  from  day  to  day 
while  those  who  defamed  him  are  now  forgotten.    Woulc 
that  I  could  be  with  you  among  those  who  are  doing  hono:  i 
to  Alfred  Bishop  Mason,  but  my  wife's  health  preclude 
even  snaring  so  great  an  honor  as  the  one  extended  to  faith  111 
fully  yours,  POULTNEY  BIGELOW." 

The  meeting  was  prolonged  after  the  dinner  by  thosi 
who  desired  to  shake  the  hand  of  our  distinguished  visitoj  j 
and  bid  him  Godspeed  on  his  journey  home. 

\\  7HATEVER  the  outcome,  the  status  of  great  lander 

*  *  estates  and  privileges  is  apparently  in  course  ci  c 
great  change.  The  lords  will  fight  hard  but  the  battl  p 
promises  to  be  in  vain. — Dayton,  (Ohio)  Herald. 
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British   and   American   Comments   on 
The  Snowden  Budget 


FHE    "THUNDERER"    CONSISTENT     WITH    ITS 

RECORD 

A  FLAT  rate  on  the  capital  value  of  all  land,  which  is 
*•  *•  apparently  what  Mr.  Snowden  proposes,  would  merely 
depress  agriculture  still  further  by  denuding  it  of  its  al- 
•eady  impoverished  capital  resources,  besides  singling 
)ut  one  particular  class  of  capital  for  a  levy.  Mr.  Snowden 
jirent  so  far  as  to  claim  that  this  revival  of  a  discredited 
'orm  of  impost  was  the  principal  feature  of  his  Budget, 
vhich  would  be  looked  upon  in  future  days  as  a  landmark 
ipon  the  road  to  social  and  economic  progress.  That  it 
s  likely  in  some  way  to  prove  a  landmark  is  certainly  more 
:han  probable,  even  if  the  road  seems  to  be  leading  to  a 
/ery  different  destination. — London  Times. 

CORRECT 

It  may  be  desirable  to  draw  attention  at  once  to  what 
s  apparently  a  somewhat  common  misapprehension  re- 
;arding  the  incidence  of  a  land  tax.    It  is  not  a  tax  upon 
:he  assessed  income  from  land  but  on  its  assessed  capital 
ralue.     Its  Socialistic  purposes,  by  its  very  origin,  is  not 
eally  to  obtain  revenue  from  land,  but  to  procure  dis- 
;uised  confiscation  of  rent  from  land,  and  it  should  not 
>e  forgotten  that  land  nationalisation  is  still  the  declared 
>bject  of  the  Socialist  party  whenever  or  however  they 
[  ire  able  to  bring  it  about.   Mr.  Andrew  MacLaren,   Social- 
st  M.   P.   for   the   Burslen   Division  of  Stoke-on -Trent, 
s  rankly  declared  some  little  time  ago,  in  a  speech  at  Stoke, 
i  hat  he  wanted  to  see  landowners  taxed  off  the  land  be- 
ause  the  alternatives  of  buying  them  out  or  shooting  them 
1. 1  the  dark  appeared  to  him  more  objectionable.    We  shall 
xamine  the  effects  of  the  tax  upon  landholders  and  prop- 
si  rty  owners,  great  and  small,  when  the  full  details  of  the 
(  roposed  legislation  are  available. 

Yorkshire  Post,  London,  Eng. 
I  I 
.  PRELUDE  TO  THE  PASSING  OF  THE  LANDED 

ARISTOCRACY 

u   Anyone  who  likes  a  good  novel  or  a  play  should  find 
ie  iuch  that  is  interesting  this  week  in  the  drama  of  Euro- 
i  can  politics  and  dynastic  scheming.     In   the  House  of 
'ommons  this  week,  the  brilliant  cripple,  Philip  Snowden, 
it  :ored  a  momentary  triumph  in  the  authorization  to  im- 
iit  ose  a  land  tax  of  one  penny  on  the  pound,  beginning  in 
years.    If  the  fight  was  weakly  waged  by  the  Tories, 
was  because  they  are  convinced  that  two  years  hence 
ie  MacDonald  Ministry  will  be  a  memory.     The  only 
otable  speech  was  that  of  Lloyd  George,  leader  of  the 
iberals,  who  long  has  urged  the  breaking  up  of  the  vast 
and  the  utilization  of  the  land  by  small  farmers. 


, 


There  was  drama  enough  in  that  session  of  the  Commons, 
though  ever  so  quiet.  It  may  be  the  prelude  to  the  passing 
of  the  landed  aristocracy  which  has  ruled  England  for 
centuries;  and  it  may  deprive  the  future  Mrs.  Humphrey 
Wards  of  a  charming  society  to  picture  in  their  novels. 

A  small  country,  with  a  congested  urban  population, 
and  a  grave  unemployment  problem,  proposes  that  a  few 
men  shall  not  forever  hold  enormous  tracts  of  unproduc- 
tive land  for  purposes  of  pleasure,  while  potential  pro- 
ducers starve  in  the  garrets  of  the  cities.  It  seems  reason- 
able enough,  and  necessary,  however  much  we  may  senti- 
mentally regret  the  passing  of  the  great  estates  that  gave 
such  charm  and  beauty  to  the  English  countryside. 

CLAUDE  G.  BOWERS  in  N.  Y.  Journal. 

ARGUMENTS  IN  ITS  FAVOR 

A  duty  of  Id.  in  the  £  on  land  values  is  to  be  levied  in 
the  future;  a  valuation  is  to  be  made  in  order  to  collect 
it.  This  tax  is  obviously  meant  to  serve  as  an  election  cry 
against  the  House  of  Lords.  There  are  arguments  in  favor 
of  such  a  duty.  The  strongest  is  that  it  may  prevent  the 
holding  up  of  land  in  cities  by  speculators  and  remove 
what  to  many  people  is  a  serious  grievance.  It  should  also 
bring  in  a  considerable  sum. — Daily  Mail,  London,  Eng. 

WILL   HAVE   A    PROFOUND     INFLUENCE    OVER 
THE  WHOLE  WORLD 

The  most  radical  social  revision  since  the  communiza- 
tion  of  Russia  is  Chancellor  Snowden's  capital  land  tax 
bill  in  Britain.  The  whole  established  theory  of  real  estate 
and  private  ownership  is  challenged.  Snowden's  new 
Socialism  deposits  with  the  people  of  the  nation  owner- 
ship of  the  whole  land  of  the  nation,  with  the  landlords 
but  leaseholders  from  the  people,  and  taxes  redefined  as 
rent.  If  the  bill  becomes  law,  it  will  be  a  revolution  to 
make  Alfonso's  dethronement  a  dud  by  contrast. 

Land  used  for  agricultural  purposes  is  exempt  from 
taxation  up  to  the  value  of  that  land  for  farm  use.  Gentle- 
men farmers  may  not  with  impunity  grow  strawberries 
and  asparagus  in  urban  private  parks.  Wealthy  land- 
owners will  have  to  pay  a  penny  for  each  pound  of  valua- 
tion for  acres  of  lawn  and  game  preserve  hitherto  listed 
as  farms  or  fallow  fields.  The  ghost  of  Henry  George  does 
not  conceal  a  grin  of  amusement  and  satisfaction. 

"Land  was  given  by  the  Creator  not  for  the  use  of  dukes, 
but  for  the  equal  use  of  all  His  children,"  Snowden  de- 
clares. He  pays  no  deference  to  the  American-born  idea 
of  Single  Tax,  yet  his  proposed  law  is  the  hide  and  tail 
of  George's  theory,  that  private  ownership  of  land  is  as 
morally  indefensible  as  private  ownership  of  air  or  ocean, 
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but  private  control  of  land  by  those  able  and  willing  to 
pay  for  the  privilege  to  the  people  is  necessary,  proper 
and  sound. 

Snowden's  solution  of  Britain's  flattening  purse  is  not 
yet  law.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Lords  will  hurl 
it  back  with  all  speed  and  spite  of  an  anarchist  hurling 
a  bomb.  Every  tradition  of^Merrie  Olde  England  is 
smashed  to  smithereens  by  the^bill.  But  those  traditions 
were  made  and  fostered  by  the  beneficiaries.  Why  a  man 
who  possibly  could  grow  not  enough  thistles  on  an  acre 
to  forage  a  donkey  should  control  thousands  of  acres  of 
ground  because  some  very  remote  ancestor  helped  his 
Norman  chief  to  swipe  England  from  the  Saxons  is  some- 
thing into  which  more  and  more  pointed  inquiry  is  being 
made. 

Especially  pointed  is  this  inquiry  in  England,  where 
whole  villages  are  owned  by  hereditary  landlords,  villages 
whose  inhabitants  are  free  and,  politically,  equal  citizens 
of  the  commonwealth,  but  as  far  as  owning  a  little  plot 
of  ground  goes  no  better  off  than  the  Russian  peasants 
under  Catherine.  Not  since  the  Reformation  deprived 
the  monasteries,  priories  and,  all  in  all,  a  church  apparently 
more  firmly  established  than  the  nobility,  of  lands  with- 
held from  the  people  has  anything  so  revolutionary  as 
Snowden's  new  tax  bill  assaulted  British  conservatism. 
Adopted  or  not,  the  Snowden  bill  will  have  a  profound 
influence  on  modern  social  thought  the  world  over. 

Newark,  N.  J.  Evening  News. 

A  SOCIAL  REVOLUTION  IMPENDS 

The  British  House  of  Lords  is  mostly  composed  of  land- 
owners. Most  of  the  Lords  are  members  of  the  Central 
Landowners  Association.  They  are  certainly  interested 
parties.  They  will  stick  out  for  their  privileges  tothelast. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Labor  party,  whether  right  wing  or  left 
wing,  are  inclined  to  support  Mr.  Snowden's  position  that 
the  "private  monopoly  of  land"  must  go,  even  if  the  House 
of  Lords  goes  out  of  existence  with  it.  If  the  Liberals  and 
Laborites  stand  together  in  the  scheme,  and  if  the  speaker 
of  the  House  decides  that  a  land  tax  bill  is  a  "money  bill," 
something  like  a  social  revolution  surely  impends  in 
Britain,  for  land  nationalization  would  mean  the  over- 
throw of  all  hereditary  privilege. — Boston  Transcript. 

OF  INTERNATIONAL  IMPORTANCE 

Progress  and  Poverty  was  published  just  a  little 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  but  it  is  only  now  that  Henry 
George's  proposal  is  to  receive  its  first  test  on  a  national 
scale.  Perhaps  half  a  century  is  not  a  very  long  time  for 
an  idea  as  radical  as  the  Single  Tax  to  develop  from  its 
inception  in  the  mind  of  a  man  to  its  incorporation  in  the 
policy  of  a  nation!  Of  course,  the  tax  on  land  values  is  not 
the  single  tax  as  proposed  in  the  Snowden  budget  of  1931. 
But  Henry  George's  "Single  Tax"  is  there,  due  to  go  into 


effect  in  1933,  and  when  it  does  mankind  will  be  able  tc 
judge  by  experience  as  to  the  validity  of  the  proposal. 
The  world  around  it  is  apparent  that  our  present  ordei 
is  in  sad  need  of  improving  our  process  of  distribution 
Production  is  no  problem  any  more;  over-production  is 
our  problem  in  many  lands.  Distribution  resolves  itself 
for  most  men,  into  a  struggle  to  get  as  large  a  share  of  the 
common  store  of  wealth  for  themselves  as  possible.  Henry 
George  believed  that,  through  a  system  of  land  tenure 
and  the  prevention  of  monopolies  in'  natural  resources 
resulting  from  a  tax  on  land  values,  a  method  could  be 
put  into  operation  by  which  everyone  would  get  his  share 
Now  England,  by  the  vote  of  the  labor  and  liberal  parties 
means  to  find  out  whether  he  was  right.  Consequently 
the  new  British  budget  assumes  international  importance 
The  Christian  Century,  Chicago,  111. 

THE  GREATEST  CONFLICT   FOR  GENERATIONS 

Unless  the  House  of  Lords  has  something  in  store,  Mr 
Snowden  will  have  a  fairly  easy  passage  for  the  land  valua^ 
tion  and  taxation  clauses  of  the  Budget.  The  Conserva- 
tive speeches  yesterday  lacked  fire  and  conviction.  Nc 
one  would  have  thought  that  they  were  directed  agains" 
a  principle  which  had  stirred  up  the  greatest  constitutiona 
conflict  for  generations  and  had  been  responsible  for  one  o 
the  few  really  important  modern  written  alterations  of  th- 
Constitution.  There  was  no  one  yesterday  to  cry  ruii 
and  robbery.  Property  has  lost  its  sancitity,  and  the  "em 
of  all  things"  has  become  very  remote  in  these  latter  day 
of  high  direct  taxation.  The  criticism  was  not  so  muc 
that  land  taxation  was  inherently  monstrous  and  wickec 
but  that  it  was  unworkable  and  unjust.  At  any  rate  th 
Conservatives  came  much  nearer  than  before  to  discussin 
land  taxes  on  their  merits,  and  that  is  a  sign  of  grace. 

*  *     * 

Mr.  Snowden  has  profited  by  the  fate  of  the  taxes  ( 
1909,  and  aims  at  something  much  simpler  than  Mr.  Lloy 
George's  four  types  of  duty.     The  principle  is  the  sam 
It  rests  on  the  assumption,  a  foundation  belief  of  genenj 
tions  of  Radicals,  that  the  value  of  land  is  given  to  it  by  til 
nation.    A  large  part  of  the  value  of  land,  as  expressed  : 
the  price  its  owners  can  put  on  it,  arises  from  the  public- 
from  urban  improvements,  the  growth  of  population,  tl 
rise  of  industries.    As  Mr.  Snowden  said,  every  increase 
population,  every  extension  of  industry,  every  improv 
ment  in  transport,  all  expenditure  of  public  money,  adij 

to  its  value. 

*  *     * 

More  than  the  penny  tax  now  proposed  is  at  stake,  fc| 
as  Mr.  Snowden  pounted  out,  the  land  valuation  may 
the  near  future  take  its  place  as  the  basis  of  a  f ar-reachi  I 
reform  of  local  taxation.  The  Manchester  Corporatil 
and  many  other  local  administrative  bodies  have  for  yejl 
been  agitating  to  be  allowed  to  tap  land  values  in  rell 
of  rates,  and  Mr.  Snowden's  proposals  should  have  thl 
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icarty  support.  Indeed  it  may  be  found  when  Parliament 
jets  down  to  the  subject  that  there  will  be  little  substan- 
ial  opposition  to  the  new  land  valuation. 

*     *     * 

The  proposals  had  a  warm  welcome  from  the  Liberals, 
md  they  will  receive  more  united  support  from  that  party 
:han  has  been  given  to  most  Government  measures.  There 
vill  be  no  stronger  bond  to  maintain  Liberal-Labor  co- 
jeration  in  the  next  two  years. 

Manchester  Guardian,  Manchester,  Eng. 

A  REACTIONARY  OPINION 

The  land  tax  which  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
Jnowden  proposes  for  Great  Britain  is  merely  the  capital 
evy  about  which  so  much  was  heard  a  few  years  ago.  It 
s  a  direct  tax  on  capital  and  at  the  rate  of  a  penny  in  the 
»und  of  valuation  the  Government  will  be  taking  the 
Kjuivalent  of  one-two-hundred-and-fortieth  of  British 
•eal  estate.  What  the  amount  will  be  in  the  aggregate 
vill  not  be  accurately  known  until  Mr.  Snowden's  valua- 
:ion  process  is  completed  two  years  hence. 

"This  of  course  is  class  legislation  and  has  always  been  a 
irinciple  of  the  British  Labor  Party.  As  the  London  Daily 
lerald,  Labor  organ,  puts  it — 

This  will  be  a  deadly  blow  to  the  privileged  land-owning 

:lass,  which  is  the  backbone  of  Toryism  and  reaction.   This 

lew  tax  will  be  provided  for  in  the  Finance  Bill,  which  the 

ouse  of  Lords  can  neither  amend  nor  reject. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  class  at  which  the  "deadly 

ow"  is  directed  is  also  the  "backbone"  of  Britain  and  the 

oposal  will  be  fought   to   the  last  ditch  by  the  landed 

ntry.   More  than  likely  the  Labor  Government  will  come 

grief  over  the  issue,  a  probability  which  Mr.  Snowden 

,d  Prime  Minister  MacDonald  have  undoubtedly  fore- 

een.    The  project  is  vicious  in  principle  and  intention  and 

olates  a  fundamental  canon  in  the  British  system  of  fair 

ay.    The  party  which  sponsors  it  will  richly  deserve  the 

efeat  when  the  time  comes. 

PubUc  Ledger,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

[EDITORIAL  NOTE: — There  are  more  errors  than  a  few  in  this  editorial, 
ic  tax  is  not  a  "capital  levy,"  nor  is  it  a  direct  tax  on  capital,  land 
lues  not  being  capital.  Philadelphia  has  a  much  higher  tax  on  land 
lues  than  a  "penny  in  the  pound." 

We  are  interested  to  learn  that  the  great  landlords  are  "the  backbone 
Great  Britain,"  though  it  is  a  curious  doctrine  to  emanate  from 
merica,  and  that  the  tax  violates  the  system  of  British  fair  play,  If 
e  landed  gentry  who  have  lived  so  long  on  the  people  of  Great  Britian 
nd  whose  wealth  has  been  increased  by  every  step  in  the  progress  of 
dustry  in  that  country,  stand  in  the  way  of  this  small  measure  of 
stice,  they  will  simply  supply  another  instance  of  the  familiar  truth 
at  "whom  the  gods  would  destroy  they  first  make  mad."  Their  day 
almost  done. — Editor  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.] 

MR.  SNOWDEN'S  BOMBSHELL 
There  will  be  a  furious  dusting  off  of  old  copies  of  Henry 
leorge's    "Progress   and    Poverty"    throughout    England 
lis  week.  Alignments  are  already  drawn  for  such  a  thump- 


ing political  war  about  tax  theories  as  John  Bull  has  not 
known  in  close  to  half  a  century.  For  tight-mouthed,  frail- 
bodied,  ironjawed,  redoubtable  Mr.  Philip  Snowden,  Lord 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  has  kept  his  promise  of  two 
years  ago,  when  he  let  it  be  known  that  he  is  a  disciple  of 
Henry  George  on  the  question  of  the  Single  Tax. 

Mr.  Snowden  has  "brought  in  the  budget" — in  itself 
the  most  momentous  event,  annually,  in  England's  do- 
mestic life.  But,  together  with  his  mild  proposals  for  meet- 
ing the  $182,000,000  deficit  in  the  treasury,  he  has  brought 
in  something  else  which  has  instantly  divided  all  England 
into  two  parts.  It  is  a  proposal  for  a  tax  of  one  penny  in 
the  pound  (two  cents  on  every  $4.86)  on  capitalized  value 
in  land.  Labor  is  enthusiastic  for  the  scheme.  The  Liberals 
espoused  it  all  of  45  years  ago;  and  Mr.  David  Lloyd 
George's  instant  joy  indicates  no  diminution  of  Liberal 
zeal.  But  the  Tories  hate  it  with  a  hatred  deep  and  abiding. 

*     *     * 

The  Lords  and  landed  gentry,  who  hold  vast  estates, 
many  of  them  solely  for  sporting  purposes,  would,  in  the 
natural  course  of  events,  bear  the  brunt  of  the  suggested 
reform. 

The  Single  Tax  (as  Henry  George  worked  it  out)  bases 
upon  the  contention  that  wealth  is  the  creation  of  labor, 
while  land  is  the  creation  of  God.  So  (he  held)  if  wealth 
belongs  to  its  creator,  the  land,  whence  man  derives  the 
means  of  labor,  belongs  to  the  community.  Land  values 
(as  he  saw  it)  are  due  not  to  any  act  of  the  owner,  but  to 
increasing  population  pressure;  they  come  from  the  com- 
munity itself.  Monopoly  in  land,  he  said,  appropriates 
this  unearned  "increment"  of  value,  and  at  the  same  time 
deprives  the  common  man  of  his  opportunity  to  become 
independent,  as  his  fathers  were.  They  had  plenty  of  free 
land;  he  has  none.  So  while  population  grows,  monopoly 
expands  and  labor  finds  itself  in  an  increasingly  helpless 
situation. — Boston  Globe. 

WE  should  have  a  tax  system  that  should  give  100  per 
cent,  to  industry  and  should  offer  no  premium  to 
idleness.  Our  present  unfortunate  position  in  the  financing 
of  all  of  our  cities  is  due  to  the  fact  that  our  system  of  taxa- 
tion offers  a  great  premium  to  people  who  do  nothing  and 
therefore  imposes  heavy  burdens  upon  those  who  do  the 
important  things  in  life. 

OTTO  K.  DORN  in  Mt.  Vernon  Daily  Argus. 

GO  into  an  asylum  and  take  out  of  it  a  man  in  whose 
mind  reason  has  lost  its  way  and  set  him  down 
and  say,  "Neighbor,  write  for  us  a  system  of  taxation." 
The  worst  that  poor  nut  could  do  could  not  possibly  be 
worse  than  we  have  done.  Not  in  any  department  of  life's 
activities  do  we  show  such  an  utter  disregard  for  ethics 
and  science  as  we  do  in  the  tax  department. 

JAMES  R.  BROWN  as  reported  in  The  Evening  Leader,  of 
Taunton,  Va. 
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Coming  Baltimore  Convention          The  Britannica  Unreliable? 


HPHE  challenge  which  world-wide  industrial  depression 
-*-  and  unemployment  present  to  Single  Taxers  will  be 
one  of  the  leading  topics  of  discussion  at  the  Sixth  Annual 
Henry  George  Congress  to  be  held  in  Baltimore,  October 
12th-14th,  and  several  of  the  speakers  will  deal  with  this 
theme.  In  view  of  the  general  recognition  of  the  grave 
economic  problems  now  demanding  attention  since  the 
breakdown  of  America's  boasted  prosperity,  there  exists 
an  atmosphere  particularly  favorable  for  bringing  funda- 
mental reforms  to  public  attention  and  there  will  doubt- 
less be  considerable  discussion  as  to  how  Georgists  may 
most  effectively  meet  their  responsibility  and  take  full 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  now  afforded  for  promoting 
sound  economic  education. 

Recent  events  in  Great  Britain,  where  Chancellor  Philip 
Snowden  has  made  land  values  taxation  a  live  issue,  have 
served  to  direct  attention  more  forcibly  to  the  question 
of  stimulating  political  activities  in  the  United  States, 
and  since  the  Henry  George  Foundation  has  decided  to 
sponsor  a  practical  programme  of  political  action,  this 
topic  is  sure  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  at  Baltimore. 
As  a  result  of  the  announcement  made  a  few  months  ago, 
the  officers  of  the  Foundation  have  received  numerous 
communications  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  time  is  at 
hand  for  a  revival  of  concrete  legislative  undertakings 
which  will  serve  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  of  the  notion 
that  the  Single  Tax  is  merely  a  matter  for  academic  dis- 
cussion. A  number  of  very  interesting  suggestions  have 
been  offered  and  are  receiving  the  earnest  consideration 
of  the  Foundation  officials  with  a  view  to  fuller  discussion 
at  Baltimore  and  an  early  decision  on  campaign  plans. 

Charles  G.  Baldwin,  President  of  the  Maryland  Tax 
Reform  Association  and  Chairman  of  the  Baltimore  Con- 
vention Committee,  recently  visited  Pittsburgh  to  confer 
with  Secretary  Williams  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation 
with  relation  to  the  Congress.  Mr.  Baldwin  expressed 
himself  as  especially  pleased  with  the  arrangements  that 
the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel  is  making  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  delegates  and  with  the  splendid  facilities  which 
will  be  available  for  the  convention  sessions. 

In  connection  with  the  convention,  Chairman  Baldwin 
is  planning  to  send  a  communication  to  the  clergymen, 
physicians  and  lawyers  of  Baltimore,  calling  special  atten- 
tion to  the  relation  between  economics  and  religion,  health 
and  justice.  Mr.  Baldwin  uses  the  expression  "public 
economics"  rather  than  "taxes"  because  it  emphasizes 
the  social  aspect  of  the  Single  Tax. 

The  committee  is  already  in  communication  with  a  num- 
ber of  prominent  speakers  and  a  programme  of  exceptionally 
strong  appeal  is  being  formulated  in  anticipation  of  one  of 
the  most  largely  attended  conventions  ever  held. 

ENGLAND  seems  to  be  drifting  toward  Single  Tax.  Over 
here  we  are  going  in  for  universal  tax. 

Argus  Press,  Owosso,  Mich. 


CALLING  attention  to  the  absurd  mistatement  in  the 
article  on  the  Single  Tax  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
that  the  rental  value  of  British  land  is  but  one-eighth  ol 
the  cost  of  government,  Samuel  Danziger  writes  a  forceful 
letter  to  the  American  editor,  F.  H.  Hooper.  Mr.  Dan 
zinger  wants  to  know  why  this  article  is  unsigned. 

Replying  to  a  second  letter  from  Mr.  Hooper,  Mr 
Danzinger  says: 

"If  I  understand  yours  of  the  1st  correctly,  the  writei 
of  the  article  on  the  Single  Tax  in  the  fourteenth  editior 
of  the  Britannica  is  an  anonymous  individual  who  asks 
the  public  to  accept  on  faith  incredible  statements  con- 
trary  to  common  sense.  He  offers  no  authority  for  hi; 
statements,  gives  no  hint  as  to  where  statistics  or  othei 
data  furnished  by  responsible  persons  may  be  found  to  con- 
firm what  he  asks  the  public  to  believe,  and  the  Britannicc 
offers  this  as  scientific  information.  Is  it  possible  thai 
you  do  not  realize  that  any  superstition  or  fallacy  can  be 
put  over  in  the  same  way?  Then  you  offer  as  a  guaranty 
of  the  writer's  accuracy  confirmation  received  from  'the 
best  of  authorities.'  When  asked  to  name  some  of  these 
authorities  you  reply  that  'y°u  do  not  wish  their  names 
to  appear'.  I  wonder  why  Dr.  Cook,  when  he  claimed  the 
discovery  of  the  North  Pole,  did  not  withhold  all  data  anc 
merely  state  that  it  had  been  referred  to  'the  best  authori- 
ties', and  that  all  authorities  were  in  accord  that  the  state- 
ment was  quite  correct.  He  could  have  added  to  this  the 
assurance  that  'the  authorities  consulted  were  above  any 
suspicion  of  partisanship'.  Unfortunately  for  Cook,  he 
was  a  little  more  frank  than  that,  so  the  results  proved  dis 
astrous. 

"Of  course,  I  do  not  want  this  statement  to  be  under 
stood  as  reflecting  upon  you.  It  is  obvious  that  you  knov 
no  more  of  the  identity  of  the  writer  than  I  do.  I  wonder 
though,  at  your  naivete  in  asking  others  to  accept  anony 
mous  information  as  reliable.  It  looks  to  me  that  thi 
insistence  on  anonymity  strengthens  the  suspicion  of  th 
writer's  partisan  motive,  a  suspicion  not  lessened  by  you 
statement  that  he  may  be  a  high  government  or  financia 
expert." 

Personal  Property  Tax 

I^HE  legislature  has  discussed    variously  the   persomj 
•*•    property  tax.   Several  bills  deal  with  it.   One  propose 
to  abolish  the  tax  on  automobiles.    The  automobile  bein 
much  on  the  move,  easily  escapes  the  assessor. 

It  hasn't  occurred  to  any  legislator,  apparently,  that  tr. 
tax  might  be  abolished  wholly,  and  the  county  revenue 
be  none  the  worse  off,  and  the  morals  of  the  people  in 
proved.   The  tax  long  ago  ceased  to  be  useful.    It  produaj 
little  revenue.     But  it  makes  liars  of  otherwise  veracioil 
men. — Evening  Express,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

WE  have  always  argued  that  Free  Trade  is  a  morl 
question,  indeed,  almost  a  religious  issue,  becauj 
we  believe  that  Protection  leads  to  the  corruption  of  Parlil 
ments,  and  is  always  a  menace  to  that  international  goo| 
will  which  is  the  best  insurance  for  world  peace. 

— Christian  World,  London.  I 
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The  Snowden  Budget 

jHHE  Budget  introduced  by  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
•*•    Philip  Snowden,  providing  for  a  tax  on  land  values  of 
a  penny  in  the  pound,  and  making  certain  exemptions  in 
the  matter  of  agricultural  land,  has  aroused  intense  excite- 
ment throughout  Great  Britain. 
John  Paul,  editor  of  Land  and  Liberty,  writes: 

"Having  most  exceptional  publicity:  Nothing  like  it 
yet.  Press  all  over  the  place  simply  'rains'  land  value  tax- 
ation sentiment,  for  and  against,  without  a  break. 

We  are  facing  the  realities  of  a  fine  big  attempt  to  put  it 
across,  and  the  enemy  declares  he  is  not  going  to  take  it 
lying  down." 

The  United  Committee  of  Great  Britain  on  May  5  passed 
the  following  resolution: 

"The  United  Committee  for  the  Taxation  of  Land  Val- 
ues heartily  welcome  the  proposals  for  the  Taxation  of 
Land  Values  as  further  outlined  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  4th  of  May. 
They  nevertheless  repeat  their  opinion  that  on  the  grounds 
3f  principle,  expediency  and  practicability  the  Taxation  of 
Land  Values  should  apply  universally  to  all  land,  including 
agricultural  and  mineral  land  from  which,  by  these  pro- 
posals, its  benefits  are  being  withheld.  They  regard  as 
invidious  the  proposal  that  absolves  small  proprietors  from 
oaying  their  due  share  of  the  tax  levied  on  the  public  value 
jf  land ;  and  they  earnestly  hope  that  this  anomaly  will  be 
excluded  from  the  Finance  Bill  when  it  is  presented." 

Mr.  Snowden  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

By  this  measure  we  assert  the  right  of  the  community 
o  ownership  of  the  land.  If  private  individuals  continue 
o  possess  a  nominal  claim  to  land  they  must  pay  a  rate 
o  the  community  for  the  enjoyment  of  it.  They  cannot 
)e  permitted  to  enjoy  the  privilege  to  the  detriment  of  the 
ommunity. 

Land  differs  from  all  other  commodities  in  various  re- 
jects. Land  was  given  to  us  by  the  Creator,  not  for  the 
rivate  use  of  the  dukes  but  for  equal  use  by  all  His  child- 
ren. Restriction  of  freedom  in  the  use  of  land  is  a  re- 
triction  on  human  liberty. 

To  restrict  the  use  of  land  by  arbitrary  will,  the  owner 
nhances  its  price,  raises  rents,  hampers  industry  and  pre- 
ents  municipal  development  and  the  increase  of  amenities, 
.very  increase  in  population,  every  expansion  in  indus- 
ry,  every  scientific  development,  every  improvement  in 
ransport,  every  child  that  is  born,  increases  the  rent  of 
ind.  Rent  enters  into  the  price  of  every  article  produced, 
ito  the  cost  of  every  public  service. 

We  are  now  asking  the  landowner  to  render  unto  Caesar 
ic  things  that  are  Caesar's." 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  will  be 
5und  American  and  British  press  notices  of  the  Budget. 

<T)UY  land,  but  never  sell  it."  said  the  old  father. 
-*-*  Write  that  down  on  your  tablets.  Also  write  down  the 
ict  that  what  is  worth  one  hundred  millions  now  will  be 
rorth  two  hundred  millions  eighty  years  hence,  assuming 
mt  our  Single  Tax  friends  allow  the  outrage  of  land  owner- 
lip  to  continue,  and  they  probably  will.- — N.  Y.  American. 


No  Benefit  To  the  Community 

T^ORMER  President  Coolidge  in  one  of  his  news- 
-^  paper  articles  observed  that  it  took  three  genera- 
tions of  thrift,  industry  and  intelligence  to  accumulate 
the  Wendell  fortune.  He  was  referring  to  the  family  which 
bought  but  never  sold  real  estate  in  New  York  City  and 
profited  by  the  constant  increase  in  realty  prices.  So  that 
the  fortune  left  by  the  last  survivor  amounts  to  a  hundred 
million  dollars. 

There  are  many  persons  who  will  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Coolidge.  There  was  no  special  industry  in  buying  real 
estate  and  keeping  it.  There  was  no  special  intelligence 
beyond  possibly  a  knowledge  of  the  sections  of  the  city 
that  were  likely  to  expand.  As  for  thrift  it  was  the  thrift 
of  the  miser,  only  in  this  instance,  real  estate  instead  of 
gold  was  hoarded. 

For  three  generations  this  Wendell  family  did  nothing 
for  the  betterment  of  the  community  but  simply  acquired 
riches  from  the  thrift,  the  intelligence  and  the  industry  of 
others.  Had  all  the  population  of  New  York  City  been  of 
the  same  type  there  would  have  been  no  New  York  City 
worthy  of  note.  There  would  in  fact  have  been  nothing 
but  a  wilderness. 

The  followers  of  Henry  George's  Single  Tax  theories 
will  find  in  the  record  of  this  family  the  most  forceful  of 
all  arguments.  Here  is  the  most  conspicuous  instance  on 
record  of  profiting  from  unearned  increment,  of  gaining 
riches  from  the  enterprise  of  others. 

We  would  not  suggest  this  method  as  a  model  for  any 
patriotic  citizen  to  follow.  Thrift  and  industry  of  this 
kind  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  community. 

The  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Journal,  March  30,  1931. 

A  Tribute  to  Sir  George  Fowlds 

TTON  SIR.  GEORGE  FOWLDS  and  his  son,  Mr.  G.  M. 
-*-  J-  Fowlds  of  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  have  retired  from 
business.  On  April  8  representatives  of  educational,  bank- 
ing and  social  institutions  met  to  do  him  honor.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Sir  George  was  former  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation for  New  Zealand. 

The  tributes  paid  to  him  must  have  gladdened  his  heart, 
despite  his  modesty.  Forty  years  in  business,  and  nearly 
as  many  in  civic  activities  have  made  him  what  one  of  the 
speakers  called  him,  "the  best  known  man  in  New  Zeal- 
and." The  Auckland  Star  under  the  title  "An  Admirable 
Example"  on  April  9  printed  the  following  editorial: 

"The  tribute  paid  yesterday  by  the  commercial  com- 
munity to  Sir  George  Fowlds  is  a  reminder  of  what  the 
city  and  the  province  owe  to  one  who  has  never  spared 
himself  in  the  public  interest.  There  may  be  said  to  be 
at  least  four  George  Fowlds.  There  is  the  business  man, 
there  is  the  member  of  Parliament  and  the  Minister,  there 
is  the  citizen  indefatigable  in  public  causes,  and  there  is 
the  President  of  the  Auckland  University  College.  Now 
that  he  has  retired  from  business,  Sir  George  may  have 
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even  more  time  to  give  to  those  affairs  in  which  he  has 
always  been  interested.  He  says  that  one  of  his  ambitions 
is  to  grow  old  gracefully.  Certainly  he  is  showing  the 
community  that  a  man  is  as  old  as  his  enthusiasms.  His 
example  and  his  experience  are  a  valuable  tonic  in  these 
days  of  depression.  He  remembers  the  time — think  of  it, 
you  grumblers  of  today — when  shops  kept  open  until  nine 
in  the  evening  five  days  a  week  and  until  half-past  eleven 
or  midnight  on  Saturdays,  and  naturally  he  looks  back 
with  pleasure  at  having  had  a  considerable  share  in  shorten- 
ing these  hours  and  giving  the  shop  assistant  a  half-holi- 
day. It  is  desirable  that  the  public  should  be  reminded 
from  time  to  time  that  such  conditions  existed  and  that 
good  men  labored  until  these  were  bettered," 


is  the  offence  of  which  we  accuse  Russia?  It 
is  that  in  exchange  for  what  we  give  her  in  the  way 
of  machinery  and  manufactures  she  gives  in  return  too 
much;  her  foodstuffs  are  too  cheap;  not  only  does  she  give 
full  weight,  the  criminal  wants  to  throw  in  addition  hands- 
fulls  to  each  sack  that  she  delivers,  for  good  measure.  And 
for  that  we  accuse  her  of  desiring  to  smash  all  established 
order  —Foreign  Affairs,  London,  Eng. 

HHE  burden  of  municipal  taxation  should  be  so  shifted 
•*•    as  to  put  the  weight  of  taxation  upon  the  unearned 
rise  in  value  of  the  land  itself,  rather  than  upon  the  im- 
provements.— THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  in  Century  Magazine, 
October,  1913. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

A  GREAT  THESIS 

Here  is  a  work  which  is  destined  to  give  infinite  satisfaction  and  en- 
joyment to  thousands  of  our  believers.  It  is  entitled  "  The  Philosophy 
of  Henry  George,"  and  is  by  George  Raymond  Geiger, "Submitted  in 
partial  fulfillment  (so  the  title  reads)  of  the  requirements  for  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  the  faculty  of  philosophy,  Columbia 
University." 

This  is  not  a  work  to  be  skimmed  through.  It  is  high  thinking  and 
it  is  not  easy  reading  because  high  thinking  is  not  easy.  It  was 
Goethe  who  said  that  "The  highest  cannot  be  spoken  in  words."  It  is 
at  least  true  that  on  excursions  into  the  higher  realms  of  human  reason- 
ing and  into  the  domain  of  rapt  philosophy  where  the  atmosphere  is 
rarified  to  a  degree  that  makes  difficult  its  translation  into  the  vernac- 
ular, we  must  proceed  with  caution  and  slow  steps. 

But  after  all  philosophy  is  only  a  process  of  weighing,  pondering  and 
considering.  Henry  George  proposed  a  tremendous  change  in  the 
social  order.  He  buttressed  his  defences  with  a  system  of  philosophy 
that  is  all-embracing.  This  young  man  who  has  won  his  degree  of 
Ph.D.  by  an  examination  of  that  philosophy  has  done  his  work  with 
a  profundity  and  clarity  not  inferior — we  say  it  with  due  respect  to 
the  master — to  Henry  George  himself.  Indeed  no  attempt  at  the  em- 
bodiment of  that  philosophy  since  "Progress  and  Poverty  "appeared 
has  been  so  significantly  achieved. 

This  remarkable  young  man  who  occupies  the  chair  of  associate 
professor  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota  has  flung 
his  challenge  squarely  into  the  scholastic  ring,  with  a  defiant  though 
discreet  gesture  indicating  the  overwhelming  importance  to  civilization 
of  Henry  George's  philosophy.  A  philosopher  talking  to  philosophers, 
to  professors  and  collegiates  in  language  and  by  processes  with  which 
they  are  familiar,  cannot  be  ignored,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we 


hope  to  see  some  concerted  movement  to  secure  for  the  complete  wort 
of  some  five  hundred  pages,  of  which  this  book  of  325  pages  is  ar 
abridgment  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  examining  committee  o! 
Columbia  University, a  place  in  the  colleges  and  universities  through 
out  this  and  other  countries.  The  professorial  world  and  the  work 
of  philosophy  is  a  jealous  one.  So  much  more  the  need  to  us  whc 
would  establish  in  collegiate  centers  the  great  social  philosophy  or 
which  the  progress  of  the  world  must  depend,  to  aid  in  the  recognitior 
of  this  young  man  who  comes  bearing  this  significant  message.  Il 
will  aid  us  in  the  time  to  come  when  we  are  gone  and  the  voices  hearc 
today  are  stilled. 

It  is  hard  to  speak  of  this  work  in  words  that  will  not  sound  superla 
tive.  The  word  "scholarly"  only  half  defines  it.  For  that  definitioi 
would  not  tell  us  how  the  thought  of  Henry  George  is  wrested  from  thi 
content  of  his  great  works,  the  economic  philosophy  linked  with  th> 
ethical,  and  the  nice  distinctions  of  George's  reasoning  faciliated  fo 
our  more  complete  understanding. 

A  glance  at  the  divisional  headings  will  help  us  to  appreciate  ho-\ 
carefully  and  thoroughly  the  work  is  done.  First  is  the  Foreword  i 
which  acknowledgement  is  made  to  Prof.  John  Dewey  for  "his  patien 
and  kindly  supervision"  and  the  graceful  compliment  to  the  writer 
father,  Oscar  Geiger.  Then  follows  the  Introduction;  the  brief  bi 
most  interesting  Biography;  George's  Economic  Solution,  which  ir 
eludes  a  treatment  of  current  economic  teachings  in  relation  to  George 
main  thesis;  Background  and  Originality;  George  and  Socialism,  a 
especially  striking  chapter;  George  and  Herbert  Spencer;  and  Georj 
and  Religion. 

The  last  chapter  concludes  with  this  restrained  but  eloquent  passag 

"In  this  general  discussion  of  George  and  religion  the  really  si 
nificant  element,  however,  is  not  any  such  question  of  the  revival 
personal  faith.  It  is  rather  a  concern  with  the  challenge  that  he  ma 
to  the  religious  institution.  It  was  a  concern,  to  conclude,  that  soug 
to  justify  a  divine  plan  by  demonstrating  that  natural  law — -or  t 
will  of  God — -if  correctly  understood  and  obeyed,  would  result  in 
society  nearer  the  ideal  cf  a  city  of  God.  George  attempted  to  sh 
the  cause  p(  social  misery  from  the  blunderings  of  a  Creator  to  the 
institutions  of  man  which,  founded  upon  a  heritage  of  might  and  igr 
ranee,  had  tortured  and  depraved  the  race — and  such  a  shift  fr< 
sacred  to  remedial  sources  of  social  ills  he  felt  would  be  of  value,  ev 
to  religion  itself." 

A  few  words  remain  to  be  said  on  the  additional  material  to  be 
eluded  in  the  complete  work.    Prof.  John  Dewey  will  write  the  "  Fo 
word.  "   In  place  of  the  Introduction  will  appear  a  chapter  on  The  Pnl 
lem  which  will  elaborate  further  the  relation  between  economics  al 
ethics  and  the  necessity  for  including  George  in  a  system  of  moral  pi 
losophy.    The  chapter  on  Biography  will  remain  essentially  the  sari 
The  chapter  on  George's  Economic  Solution  will  be  enlarged  as 
the  chapter  on  George  and  Religion.    Finally  there  will  be  a  chap] 
on  the  effect  of  George's  works  on  later  thinkers  and  in    legislatj 
proposals  and  enactments. 

Prof.  George  Raymond  Geiger  has  a  more  general  knowledge 
literature  of  the  movement  in  all  languages  than  any  man  living 
excepting  Prof.  E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  its  chief  opponent  And  ir 
work  he  has  given  evidence  of  his  nearly  universal  knowledge 
subject.  He  has  done  more  than  that.  He  has  stamped  with  the 
print  of  his  own  genius  a  remarkable  exposition  of  the  economics;! 
philosophy  of  Henry  George.  No  summary  of  that  philosophy  will 
future  be  complete  without  reference  to  this  valuable  contribuj 
to  its  literature. — J.  D.  M. 

A  GREAT  BOOK  ON  TAXATION* 

Many  years  ago  Thomas  G.  Shearman  wrote  his  book  entil 
"Natural  Taxation."  It  is  still  read  and  as  a  work  dealing  with  I 
fiscal  side  of  the  Single  Tax  is  well  worth  reading.  Mr.  Shear! 
knew  more  about  taxation  than  any  public  man  of  his  time,  and! 


•What's  Wrong  With  Taxation?     By  Jackson  H.  Ralston,   sti 
Ingram  Institute,  San  Diego,  California. 


itiff  covers,    1871 
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cnowledge  was  at  once  embracing  and  thorough.     His  memory  for 
[lustration  and  figures  was  prodigious. 

It  is  no  small  compliment  to  compare  that  work  with  the  one  before 
is,  which  does  not  suffer  by  such  comparison.     For  Mr.  Ralston  has 
tritten  a  work  which  is  easy  to  understand  and  which  i?  a  devastating 
.ttack  on  the  present  system  of  taxation.     While  we  might  be  inclined 
it  times  to  question  its  philosophy  the  clarity  of  its  style  merits  all 
>raise.     It  is  positively  interesting,  and  that  is  something  indeed  to 
said  of  a  work  dealing  with  the  subject  of  taxation. 
This  is  not  a  clarion  call  to  battle  for  the  rights  of  man  to  the  use 
f  the  earth.     It  is,  instead,  a  calmly  reasoned  argument  for  a  change 
i  which  land  values  shall  be  taken  for  the  needs  of  government.     Yet 
all  follows — the  great  gospel  of  industrial  emancipation  is  indicated 
i  all  its  implications.     If  we  weigh  the  argument  we  shall  find  that 
othing  is  really  omitted.     Just  as  all  truths  have  many  doors,  so  the 
oor  chosen  by  Mr.  Ralston  admits  us  to  the  house  of  "The  City  Beau- 
ful,"  as  readily  as  does  the  key  supplied  us  by  Henry  George.     And 
ideed  it  is  true  that  if  "Progress  and  Poverty"  had  not  been  written 
either  would  this  admirable  treatise  on  taxation  have  seen  the  light. 
It  is  not  peculiarly  soul-stirring  to  be  told  that  taxation  should  be 
:vied  upon  land  values.     Yet  the  reasons  for  doing  so  include  every 
;lated  question  of  wages,  industrial  conditions,  the   abolition  of  pov- 
ty,  all  the  ethical  arguments,  all  the  resultant   benefits  which  may 
e  pictured  in  the  rapt  eloquence  of  the  seer  are  involved  in  this  simple 
lange  in  the  incidence  and  operation  of  the  taxing  machinery. 
It  is  true  that  the  proposition  of  Henry  George  is  more  than  a  fiscal 
icasure.     Its  advantages  do  not  solely  consist  in  giving  us  a  better 
astern  of  taxation.    Nor  approached  in  the  manner  that  Mr.  Ralston 
•eats  it  is  the  argument  thus  narrowly  circumscribed.    Indeed  it  can- 
st be.  The  argument  however  cautiously  begun  must  end  in  the  ethical 
speal  for  its  validity,  for  ever  the  question,  "Is  it  just?"  must  take 
•ecedence  of  the  querry,  "Will  it  pay?"    There  may  be  little  left  for 
oquence  but  much  for  the  ratiocinative  faculty. 
To  trace  the  true  source  of  revenue  Mr.  Ralston  examines  the  evolu- 
on  of  government  that  arises  from  the  principle  of  cooperation.    He 
careful  to  point  out  that  government  is  only  beneficently  operative 
hen  it  serves  this  purpose. 

^  Occasionally  Mr.  Ralston  irritates  us.  To  those  who  want  the  changes 
the  direction  of  sane  taxation  made  at  once  he  reminds  us  that  the 
lerly  development  of  human  institutions  do  not  admit  of  it.  Per- 
3S  not,  but  why  stress  the  gradualness? 

r  are  the  reasons  given  by  our  author  for  the  gradualness  of  ap- 
oach  as  operative  in  the  ordinary  progress  of  nations  quite  convinc- 
'.  He  tells  us  that  violent  revolutions  may  and  do  take  place.  He 
rs  France  changed  from  a  monarchy  to  what  was  esteemed  a  democ- 
:y,  but  that  after  a  hundred  years  "she  still  has  great  lessons  to  learn 
out  popular  rule. "  So  have  other  nations  which  have  not  experienced 
'lent  revolutions.  France  i;  at  least  equal  to  these  others  in  her  ideals 
d  practises  of  democracy. 

Russia  he  tells  us  upset  by  revolution  the  institutions  of  centuries 
nd  yet  we  cannot  say  it  has  brought  liberty  to  the  people,  though 
r  condition  has  slowly  bettered.  This  improvement  could  have  been 
ned  more  easily  by  more  orderly  methods." 

rlow  the  tyranny  of  the  Czarist  regime  could  have  been  overthrown 
orderly  methods  Mr.  Ralston  does  not  tell  us;  that  infamous  thing 
"  d  first  to  be  destroyed  before  any  improvement  was  possible. 
rt  He  tells  us  that  sixty-five  years  ago  we  abolished  slavery  with  the  aid 
the  sword  and  the  stroke  of  a  pen,  but  today  the  evils  are  not  wiped 
t.    Well,  would  gradual  abolition  have  wiped  them  out?    Would  Mr. 
Iston  have  us  believe  that? 

There  are  also  a  few  statements  similar  to  those  which  formed  the 
sis  of  a  controversy  between  Mr.  Ralston  and  the  editor  of  LAND  AND 
EEDOM  a  few  years  ago.  But  why  should  we  be  so  ungracious  as  to 
d  fault?  Mr.  Ralston  comes  bringing  gifts,  real  powers  of  analysis, 
monstrations  clear  as  a  bell  of  the  wickedness  and  stupidity  of  the 
;sent  system  of  taxation.  He  tells  us  that  his  purpose  is  "no  more 
aginative  or  ambitious"  than  this.  If  in  the  attempt  to  keep  his 


feet  on  the  ground  he  seems  to  have  got  too  firmly  rooted  in  the  earth, 
let  us  forget  that  in  the  fine  service  he  has  rendered  in  writing  this  very 
useful  book. — J.  D.  M. 

HARD  TIMES* 

I  think  it  was  Carlyle  who  stated  that  the  stupidity  of  the  human 
animal  knew  no  bounds. 

I  know  that  the  late  Senator  Watson  of  Georgia,  on  being  chided 
because  of  the  low  intellectual  appeal  he  was  making  in  a  political  cam- 
paign, replied: 

"Sir,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  deep  is  the  ignorance  of  the 
mass  of  the  American  people." 

I  need  not  refer  to  history  to  justify  Tom  Watson's  remark.  Wit- 
ness our  late  war,  wherein  the  mental  age  of  our  youth  was  found  to 
be  thirteen  years.  (National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Memoirs,  Vol. 
XV,  page  785,  1921.) 

Observe  the  trashy  tabloids  which  we  so  greedily  devour.  In  New 
York  City  we  have  one  which  boasts  of  a  circulation  of  1,320,000,  al- 
though it  has  been  in  existence  only  twelve  years.  Contrast  this  with 
the  New  York  Times,  a  real  newspaper,  which  in  thirty-five  years 
under  its  present  management  has  been  able  to  attain  a  daily  circu- 
lation only  one-third  as  great. 

Here  is  a  book  written  by  a  professor  of  economics,  whose  nonsense 
can  befuddle  only  the  unthinking  mob.  It  would  be  cruel  for  me  to 
point  out  all  the  drivel  which  this  seventy-seven-year-old  professor 
has  placed  between  the  covers  of  his  book. 

I  am  more  disturbed  that  another  pseudo-economist,  George  E 
Roberts,  occupying  a  position  of  authority  in  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York,  the  largest  bank  in  the  United  States,  should  deem  this 
"a  valuable  book  upon  economics." 

The  dedication  to  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  gives  an  inkling  of  the  trash 
here  to  be  found.  Ely  states  that  he  first  met  Shaw  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  Shaw  said  to  Ely: 

"  I  am  a  country  editor  in  Iowa,  writing  on  strikes,  boycotts,  high 
tariff  and  other  problems.  I  know  nothing  about  all  these 
things." 

It  is  commendable  to  admit  one's  ignorance,  but  inexcusable  for 
the  blind  to  attempt  to  lead  the  blind.  Professor  Ely  follows  in  the 
footsteps  of  Dr.  Shaw,  and  attempts  to  write  about  something  he 
knows  little  or  nothing. 

Let  us  examine  more  closely  his  mature  reflections  of  forty  years. 
He  says,  page  5: 

' '  With  the  thought  that  I  might  get  atmosphere  for  this  book,  I 
bought  a  copy  of  Dickens'  'Hard  Times.'". 

Very  appropriately  he  read  a  work  of  fiction  before  he  started  this 
book. 

"  In  our  early  days  our  wealth  was  chiefly  in  land — farm  land,  and 
to  lesser  degree,  during  the  first  half  of  our  history,  in  urban  land. " 
(Page  16.) 

Pray,  gentle  reader,  when,  if  ever,  was  our  wealth  in  land?  Wealth, 
as  that  term  is  understood  by  the  scientifically  trained  political  econo- 
mist, consists  of  natural  products  worked  up  to  gratify  human  desires. 
The  ownership  of  land  gives  the  land  owner  power  to  take  wealth 
from  those  who  produce  it.  Land  is  the  source  of  wealth,  but  it  is 
not  now,  nor  has  it  ever  been,  wealth,  no  more  than  pickles  are  auto- 
mobiles. 

Professor  Ely  is  unable  to  explain  why  the  keenest  sufferings  occur 
in  those  countries  which  have  reached  the  highest  state  in  economic 
evolution,  or  why  as  we  go  forward  from  one  state  of  economic  evo- 
lution to  another,  panics  become  increasingly  severe  and  hard  times 
more  and  more  terrible. 

Inferentially  he  attempts  to  excuse  land  speculation: 

"It  is  hard  to  find  vacant  property  (evidently  meaning  idle  land) 

*Hard  Times.     By  Richard  T.  Ely,  clo.  193    pp.     Price   $1.75.     The    Macmillan 
Company,  New  York  City' 
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which  has  increased  in  value  as  rapidly  as  money  put  into  a  savings 
bank  at  4%. "     (Page  27.) 

He  suggests  the  need  of  legislation  to  curb  excessive  subdivision  of 
land.  (Page  35.)  He  would  have  the  government  introduce  "bal- 
anced production,"  whatever  that  means. 

On  page  48  he  cites  a  German  Socialist  who  advocated  increasing  the 
income  of  wage  earners.     On  the  following  page  Ely  claims  that: 
"With  higher  wages  a  great  many  will  lose  their  jobs." 
I  suppose  Ely  would  advocate  maintaining  high  wages  by  govern- 
ment fiat.     I  wonder  if  Ely  understands  the  law  of  wages.     I  wonder 
if  he  realizes  that  before  Labor  can  receive  wages,  and  Capital  can 
receive  interest,  the  Land  Owner  must  receive  rent. 

"One  of  the  troubles  now  is  that  we  have  had  this  orgy  of  spending, 
including  excessive  instalment  buying."  (Page  69.) 

I  suppose  the  good  professor  is  referring  to  the  purchase  of  automo- 
biles and  radios.  Does  he  seriously  believe  people  would  buy  these 
things  on  the  instalment  plan  (which  necessarily  means  paying  more 
for  them  than  if  they  were  purchased  for  cash)  if  they  were  able  to 
acquire  them  outright?  No  rational  person  would  hypothecate  his 
future  earnings  if  he  were  reasonably  able  to  pay  cash. 

"Blessed  be  our  savings  banks  *  *  *  a  man  who,  through 
savings  banks  and  building  and  loan  associations,  has  a  home  and  has 
it  paid  for  *  *  *  can  always  borrow  on  a  first  mortgage. 
(Page  70.) 

How  does  this  sound  coming  from  a  professor  of  economics? 
Ely  repeats  the  drivel  about  the  farmer  who  stakes  everything  upon 
a  single  crop.  He  fails  to  realize  that  in  most  cases  the  farmer  who 
raises  only  wheat,  cotton  or  sugar,  or  any  other  commodity,  is  doing 
so  because  his  soil  is  especially  fitted  to  raise  that  product,  and  more- 
over he  can  more  efficiently  raise  one  crop  than  many  crops. 

So  long  as  our  present  lack  of  system  continues  which  deprives  the 
consumer  of  his  full  purchasing  power,  so  long  will  the  farmer  be  un- 
able to  dispose  of  his  crops,  whether  one  or  many,  at  prices  that  will 
give  him  a  reasonable  return  for  his  efforts. 

Ely  advocates  quack  remedy  of  employment  on  public  works.  The 
slightest  consideration  will  show  that  not  even  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  all  the  state  and  city  governments  are  sufficiently  strong 
thus  to  solve  the  "unemployment"  problem. 

In  New  York  City,  for  example,  after  the  most  heroic  efforts  by  the 
Prosser  Committee,  and  the  expenditure  of  many  millions,  work  was 
found  only  for  about  53,000  men,  although  more  than  ten  times  that 
number  were  unemployed.  These  unemployed  received  $15  for  three 
days'  work  each  week. 

Ely  advocates  that  the  government  shall  step  in  "to  give  occupa- 
tion." (Page  104.)  For  example,  he  says  a  company  like  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  with  the  revival  of  prosperity,  needs  10,000 
men.  Application  can  be  made  to  the  general  staff  of  the  peace-time 
army,  who  would  immediately  dispatch  to  the  proper  place  men  with 
the  requisite  qualifications. 

This  can  actually  be  found  on  page  105  of  this  "valuable  book  on 
economics. " 
He  advocates: 

"A  well  devised  sales  tax  covering  relatively  few  commodities." 
(Page  113.) 

This  he  claims,  will  meet  with  general  favor  as  soon  as  we  become 
adjusted  to  it!  (Page  114.) 

In  the  appendix  he  sets  forth  a  programme  for  relief,  presented  to 
the  fifth  annual  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
From  this  we  learn  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  knows  as 
little  about  economics  as  does  Professor  Ely. 

Neither  the  professor,  nor  his  book,  is  worth  the  space  which  the 
editor  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  has  so  generously  allowed  me.  We  feel, 
however,  that  it  is  high  time  to  expose  him.  He  is  representative  of  a 
class  of  teachers  who  know  better  but  who  deliberately  misrepresent. 

B.  W.  B. 


IS  THIS  THE  WAY  OUT?* 

This  is  a  good  book.  It  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  litera 
ture  of  liberalism  and  a  timely  and  much  needed  text  on  Moden 
Socialism,  or  Socialism  brought  up-to-date.  Indeed,  the  author,  himsel 
in  this  book,  does  much  toward  bringing  Socialism  up-to-date.  WouU 
that  Socialists  generally  could  see  with  him  eye  to  eye! 

For  Single  Taxers  or  Land  Value  Taxationists  the  book  would  hav 
an  appeal  in  the  fact  that  its  author  recognizes  the  economic  advantag 
of  collecting  the  rent  of  land,  although  not  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes. 
In  a  thesis  that  sets  itself  the  task  of  a  "restatement  of  the  Socia 
case  in  the  light  of  post-war-history,"  and  whose  author  believes  t 
he  "might  help  to  correct  some  of  the  absurd  misunderstandings 
Socialism  still  current  among  non-Socialists,  and  start  among  Soci 
ists  and  near-Socialists  a  healthy  facing  of  facts  and  an  examinat 
of  those  stereotyped  answers  which  every  great  movement  develo 
in  lieu  of  real  wisdom,"  occurs  the  following: 

"Of  all  forms  of  private  ownership  landlordism  today  is  obviou 
least  socially  defensible,  and  land  rent  represents  the  clearest  dr 
out  of  the  stream  of  natural  wealth  by  and  for  those  who  do  noth 
to  earn  it.  Henry  George's  statement  on  land  and  rent  remains 
most  eloquent  economic  indictment  and  plea  in  the  English  languag 
And  this: 

"  It  is  the  advantage  of  a  tax  on  rental  values  of  land  that  it  does 
dispossess  but  encourages  the  man  who  wants  to  rest  his  title  t 
modest  home  or  farm  on  occupancy  and  use.    It  will  lighten  his  bur< 
by  making  it  possible  to  lessen  or  remove  the  tax  on  the  building 
puts  up  for  his  home  and  other  improvements.    It  will  end  the  injus 
of  taxing  a  man  for  improving  his  lot  with  a  home  while  his  neigh 
who  holds  the  land  for  speculation  and  raises  only  weeds  pays  a 
tax  until  the  work  of  the  home  owners  or  some  public  improvem 
enables  him  to  sell  out  at  a  profit.    When  a  man's  only  rent  is  his  1 
tax  more  men  may  have  homes  rather  than  barracks." 

Speaking  of  rack-renting  in  farming  districts  the  author  sees  tha 
"Under  this  system,  whenever  a  tariff  did  stimulate  a   certain  c 
like  the  growing  of  Sumatra  leaf  in  the  Connecticut  valley  for  wrapp 
cigars,  the  benefit,  such  as  it  was,  went  first  to  the  land  owners, 
to  the  working  tenants.    The  landlords  got  it  by  raising  the  rent. 
clear,  therefore,  that  Socialist  society  cannot  allow  an  indefinite 
tinuance  of  landlordism  in  farm  areas." 

Also,  on  the  question  of  the  tariff  the  author  recognizes  that: 
"The  tariff  is  not  an  instrument  either  for  revenue  raising  or  sc 
justice  on  which  Socialists  can  look  with  friendly  eyes.  The  new 
terest  of  British  Labor  in  encouraging  empire  trade  by  discrimina 
tariffs  is  a  step  backward  from  a  true  Socialist  standpoint.  As  a  r 
nue  raiser  the  tariff  is  a  sales  tax,  and  as  such  bears  most  heavib 
the  poor." 

Of  course,  the  author's  endorsement  of  the  taking  of  land  rent 
the  taxing  of  land  values,  and  his  inclination  toward  the  removs 
tariff  barriers  are  not  undiluted  by  other  and  different  methods  of  t 
tion  and  Socialistic  suggestions  in  proposing  remedies  for  the  ills 
beset  the  social  structure.  But  here  is  a  Socialist  talking  to  Socia 
and  to  those  whom  he  would  convert  to  Socialism,  who  insists  on 
inclusion  of  the  Single  Tax  in  his  programme  for  Modern  Socialis 
In  voicing  the  need  of  other  measures  than  the  Single  Tax  in  sol 
the  problem  of  poverty  and  oppression,  the  author  says: 

"Socialists,  to  be  sure,  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  George  in  picking 
rent  as  the  only  form  of  unearned  increment,  or  accept  the  Single 
as  the  complete  cure  for  our  economic  ills.  Under  modern  proci 
hundreds  of  corporations  issue  stock  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  a 
machinery,  buildings,  etc.,  which  represent  the  working  plant, 
hundreds  of  millions  of  water  which  was  originally  the  Steel  Trust  I 
mon  stock,  and  even  more  glaring  examples  of  stock  watering  by  ba( 

'America's  Way  Out:     A   Programme  For   Democracy.     By   Norman   Tl| 
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numerous  mergers  and  consolidations,  represent  as  truly  as 
ndlordism  merely  a  claim  on  future  earnings  of  workers.  Moreover 
>day  land  ownership  by  a  corporation  like  the  Steel  Trust  is  so 
tngled  up  in  the  whole  scheme  of  corporate  ownership  that  it  could 
jrdly  be  disentangled  by  a  Single  Tax.  Society  creates  values  for 
ocks  in  basic  enterprises  almost  as  obviously  as  it  creates  them  for 
vored  landlords.  Not  all  our  economic  dynasties  are  based  solely  or 
liefly  on  land  ownership.  With  the  passage  of  evey  year  it  becomes 
earer  that  to  deal  with  this  situation  requires  affirmative  social  con- 
ol,  not  merely  a  trust  in  individual  initative  and  enterprise,  if  these 
•e  freed  from  the  chains  of  landlordism." 

The  "hundreds  of  millions  of  water  which  was  originally  the  Steel 
rust  common  stock"  mentioned  by  Mr.  Thomas  was  the  basis  of  a 
ngressional  investigation  in  the  early  days  of  that  trust,  and  the 
ct  that  the  nominal  value  of  this  stock  was,  as  the  author  says,  "out 
all  proportion  to  the  actual  machinery,  buildings,  etc.,  which  repre- 
nted  the  working  plant,"  was  one  of  the  main  charges  brought 
ainst  the  trust  in  that  investigation.  Charles  M.  Schwab,  the  main 
tness  on  behalf  of  the  trust,  claimed  that  the  "machinery,  build- 
js,  etc.,"  formed  hardly  any  part,  and  surely  no  appreciable  part, 
the  value  of  the  stock;  that  these  could  all  be  entirely  discarded  and, 
t  the  value  of  the  trust's  ownership  of  lands,  mines,  rights  of  way 
:.,  would  more  than  make  up  the  capitalization  represented  by  the 
>ck  then  issued,  ard  that  indeed  th^se  properties  would  warrant 
2  issuance  of  additional  stock.  This  testimony  was  accepted  by  the 
mgressional  investigators  as  a  complete  justification  for  the  stock 
jn  on  the  market. 

A  consideration  of  the  effect  of  a  Single  Tax  on  the  "stock  water- 
by  bankers  in  numerous  mergers  and  consolidations,  "  which 
r.  Thomas  says  "represent  as  truly  as  landlordism  merely  a  claim 
future  earnings  of  workers,"  will  disclose  the  fact  that  a  Single  Tax 
Land  Values  or  the  taking  of  the  Annual  Rent  of  Land  in  lieu  of  all 
tes  will  not  merely  encourage  putting  land  into  use  and  improving 
as  Mr.  Thomas  admits,  but  that  it  will  discourage  holding  land  out 
use  and  keeping  it  unimproved,  for  a  Single  Tax  on  the  value  of  idle 
>d  is  a  penalty  for  keeping  land  idle. 

Land  put  into  use,  immediately  compels  the  employment  of  labor. 
rcing  all  valuable  land  into  use  creates  a  demand  for  labor  that  can- 
:  permanently  be  satisfied.  As  land  seeks  users  and  improvers,  jobs 
uld  seek  men.  Wages  would  not  merely  rise;  labor  would  be  given 
!  whip  handle  of  the  bargaining  situation  and  wages  would  represent 
that  the  product  of  labor  was  worth.  Would  labor  want  more?  This 
:es  care  of  the  "producers"  whose  interests  Mr.  Thomas  would  con- 
ve  by  "organization."  Nor  is  this  all  that  a  Single  Tax  on  Land 
lues  will  do.  Forcing  land  into  use  means  the  erecting  of  buildings, 
growing  of  food  products  and  the  working  of  mines,  quarries  and 
Jsts,  thus  creating  a  greater  supply  and  lowering  the  prices  of  all  that 
or  needs  to  live  and  satisfy  its  wants  and  desires,  and  to  realize  its 
dest  hopes  and  dreams. 

ligher  wages  and  lower  cost  of  living!  A  paradox!  Where  will  it 
come  from?  The  "water"  that  Mr.  Thomas  tells  us  "bankers  pour 
}  their  stocks  during  their  numerous  mergers  and  consolidations 
have  been  squeezed  out  by  higher  wages  and  lower  prices. 


Indeed,  there  would  be  nothing  left  but  the  actual  investments  for  build- 
ings, machinery,  raw  materials,  rolling  stock,  tracks  and  such  other  act- 
ual evidences  of  labor  products  that  could  be  translated  into  paper  |evi- 
dences  of  wealth.  The  capitalizing  value  of  land  will  have  gone. 

Mr.  Thomas  says  that  "with  the  passage  of  every  year  it  becomes 
clearer  that  to  deal  with  this  situation  requires  affirmative  social  con- 
trol, not  merely  a  trust  in  individual  initiative  and  enterprise,  if  these 
are  freed  from  the  claims  of  landlordism." 

How  does  Mr.  Thomas  feel  that  individual  initiative  and  enterprise 
will  act  if  freed  from  the  chains  of  landlordism? 

Food,  shelter,  a  home,  wife  and  children  are  the  first  and  most  im- 
pelling motives  in  the  make-up  of  every  man.  These  secured,  quality, 
though  perhaps  secondary,  is  yet  quite  as  compelling  an  urge  that 
comes  with  the  power  to  secure,  and  under  the  Single  Tax  the  best  food, 
the  best  shelter,  the  finest  home  and  the  very  best  there  is  both  ma- 
terially and  spiritually  for  wife  and  children  will  be  the  rule. 

Children  will  not  be  sent  to  work  when  the  wages  of  the  father  will 
make  this  monstrous  custom  unnecessary;  they  will  be  at  schools  or 
in  colleges.  Men  assured  of  a  living  will  marry,  and  they  will  marry 
young.  With  children  at  school  and  women  at  their  own  firesides  there 
will  be  few,  if  any,  of  either  left  to  work  in  factories,  mills,  offices,  stores 
or  as  servants  in  private  homes,  which  will  further  tend  toward  an 
increased  demand  for  the  labor  of  men,  toward  the  raising  of  the  stand- 
ard of  wages  and  toward  security  for  all  labor.  Women  as  mistresses 
in  their  own  homes  will  rid  society  of  another  evil,  indeed  of  several 
evils,  that  now  are  accepted  as  unavoidable  (and  even  necessary)  con- 
comitants of  "  civilization  "(?). 

Relieved  of  the  consuming  and  degrading  fear  of  want,  crime  will 
disappear.  Freed  from  worry,  and  given  a  chance  to  work  and  play, 
to  live  and  laugh,  disease  will  find  no  place  among  us.  Men  having 
enough,  will  not  covet  what  is  their  neighbor's.  Men,  being  free,  with 
the  avenues  of  effort  ever  open  to  them  everywhere  and  at  all  times, 
will  not  seek  the  favor  of  those  in  a  position  to  bestow  a  job  upon  them  ot 
to  deprive  them  of  it.  Free  men  will  dare  to  do  right.  The  Single  Tax  will 
free  men. 

That,  Mr.  Thomas,  is  how  "individual  initiative  and  enterprise 
will  act  if  freed  from  the  chains  of  landlordism." 

And  may  I  submit  for  Mr.  Thomas'  consideration  that  such  action 
or  reaction  on  the  part  of  individuals  to  freedom  is  not  entirely,  if  at 
all  objective;  that  it  is  part  of  man's  make-up;  that  it  is  "in  the 
scheme  of  things."  Man's  nature  is  an  expression  of  All  Nature,  is 
part  of  All  Nature,  and  is  governed  by  Natural  Laws  that  are  as  im- 
mutable and  inexorable  as  are  the  laws  of  physics. 

Why  not  approach  these  laws  as  every  true  scientist  approaches 
Natural  Law  in  his  own  field — study  them,  test  them,  and,  having 
proved  them,  accommodate  ourselves  to  them?  We  build  bridges  and 
"skyscrapers,"  and  should  build  philosophies,  in  accordance  with  them. 

OSCAR  H.  GEIGER. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

AN  AMBITIOUS  PROGRAMME 


'he  rent  of  land  that  must  now  be  paid  to  land  owners  before  a  pick         EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 


be  struck  or  a  spade  turned  in  the  earth  (which  "the  Lord  thy  God 
2th  thee,"  and  which  the  landlord  permits  us  to  use  at  a  price — 
price —  or  withholds  from  use) — that  rent  will  have  been  redirected 
)  the  exchequer  of  the  government,  leaving  the  sum  of  all  taxes  and 
s,  direct  and  indirect,  to  remain  in  the  pockets  of  the  people;  and 
led  to  these,  and  far  surpassing  both,  will  be  the  incalculable  in- 
ise  of  the  production  of  wealth,  all  of  which  will  remain  with  the 
ducers,  who,  may  I  respectfully  suggest,  are  also  the  "consumers" 

Mr.  Thomas  would  "organize"  for  mutual  protection, 
hus   we   see   that   not   only  "could   land  ownership  by   a  corpo- 
on  like  the  Steel  Trust"  be  disentangled  from  its  "whole  scheme 
orporate ownership"  by  the  Single  Tax,  but  inevitably  would  be. 


I  feel  that  it  is  time  you  had  another  word  from  me  repeating  my 
commendation  of  your  editorship  of  the  current  literature  of  our  world- 
wide movement  of  regeneration,  in  the  course  of  which  comments  I 
will  make  a  few  other  observations. 

LAND  AND  FREEDOM  is  a  dignified  and  worthy  organ  of  a  transcendent 
cause.  Though  at  times  it  may  seem  to  you  like  casting  pearls  before 
swine,  I  think  I  may  assure  you  the  work  you  are  doing  is  all  big  in 
constructive  force,  as  all  of  us,  by  and  large,  are  also  workers — doing 
something  every  day  for  the  Single  Tax, — and  you  are  handing  us  good 
dry  ammunition  constantly,  and  not  a  little  inspiration. 

I  am  far  from  satisfied  that  in  this  time,  exemplifying  as  it  does,  all 
the  worst  phases  of  the  phenomena  that  George  saw,  studied  and  solved, 
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we  must  seem  to  look  on,  and  sec  only  absurdities  and  futilities  offered 
in  relief.  The  situation  seems  to  parallel  that  of  the  Irishman  and  his 
roof,  that  could  not  be  mended  while  it  rained,  and  need  not  be  at  other 
times. 

I  feel  that  you  should  shout  something  across  each  page,  that  our 
lecturers  should  shout  at  the  opening  of  every  address,  and  that  we 
all  should  be  shouting,  through  letters  and  conversation,  at  every 
socialistic  panacea  suggested;  at  every  fellow  like  Willard,  Young, 
Vanderlip,  Scripps,  Couzens,  Ford,  who  seem  intelligent,  and  make 
them  see  that  they  must  join  with  their  natural  allies,  labor,  and  cast 
out  monopoly  as  their  no-longer-useful  compatriot  and  build  a  new 
capitalism  that  will  not  deserve  the  stigma  theirs  now  bears;  and  I 
believe  that  before  going  with  concentration  far  in  this  direction,  we 
would  uncover  financial  cooperation  in  excess  of  any  we  have  so  far 
enjoyed. 

With  a  truly  dangerous  development  of  the  direct  consequences  of 
conditions  of  fundamental  monopoly,  with  the  deepest  descent  in 
modern  times  into  the  depths  of  despairing  depression,  poverty  and 
unemployment;  with  the  most  perfect  opportunity  for  application  of 
the  only  possible  remedy;  with  all  this  plainfully  obvious  to  us,  we 
cannot  and  do  not  function  effectively,  in  supplying  the  overwhelm- 
ing demand  for  our  service. 

Everywhere  Socialists,  Communists,  and  labor  "agitators",  and  to 
some  extent  liberals  and  progressives,  and  even  an  important  group 
of  capitalists,  bankers  and  industrialists — all  are  in  varying  degrees 
of  confidence  and  officiousness  messing  at  a  potpourri  of  panacea, 
mostly  socialistic,  bureaucratic,  futilistic  and  inane. 

And,  most  disturbing,  is  no  little  evidence  of  discouragement,  pessi- 
mism and  fatalism  in  our  own  ranks.  This  I  interpret  as  evidence  that 
we  have  not  developed  leadership  nor  plan  and  are  not  using  our  available 
material  to  best  advantage;  and  that  our  own  "personnel"  is  becoming 
more  or  less  mutinous  and  restive.  Had  we  not  better  get  together 
and  give  them  so  much  to  do  they  won't  notice  some  of  the  small  inter- 
nicene  things,  in  their  concentration  upon  the  enemy. 

Again,  we  should  be  able  to  marshall  the  intelligent,  socialistically 
inclined  element,  including  such  as  Dewey,  Holmes,  Wise,  Floyd, 
Villard,  Thomas,  and  progressives  like  Borah,  Norris,  Nye,  Wheeler, 
et  al,  into  a  national  political  movement  with  a  simple  but  fundamental 
programme  such  as:  (a)  public  ownership  of  public  utilities;  (b)  free 
trade;  (c)  taxation  of  land  values;  (d)  peace  through  arbitration.  This 
might  constitute  the  popular  and  political  phase  of  our  movement, 
which  might  readily  develop  into  great  strength  and  importance,  but 
upon  which  we  cannot  yet  depend. 

But  to  accomplish  our  main  objective,  I  think  the  first  element  is  a 
lecture  bureau  of  five  or  more  units,  equalling  if  possible  Mr.  James 
R.  Brown,  and  operating  on  his  admirable  system,  from  five  points: 
say  Boston,  New  York,  Atlanta,  Chicago  and  Denver.  I  think  this  could 
be  established  and  financed,  as  I  think  there  are  enough  well  to  do  Single 
Taxers,  who,  if  rightly  approached  with  a  programme  like  this,  would 
individually  and  collectively  finance  these  lecture  units  at  $5,000  an- 
nually. 

I  know  there  are  capable  persons  available  for  this  lecture  staff;  men 
and  women  who  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  so  serve  the  cause 
on  terms  that  represented  self  sacrifice. 

I  believe  that  by  systematically  covering  (a)  colleges  and  high  schools; 
(b)  service  clubs;  (c)  churches,  that  then  we  could,  in  possibly  one, 
and  not  more  than  three,  decades,  indoctrinate  the  rising  and  the  partly 
risen  generation  with  our  philosophy  so  that  success  politically,  which 
could  then  follow,  would  not  be  ephemeral. 

I  consider  that  Mr.  Brown  has  proven  past  all  controversy,  that  pub- 
licity in  the  form  of  local  reprinting  of  lectures,  is  to  be  had,  in  volume 
that  would  multiply  by  many  times  the  force  of  the  addresses,  in  many 
cases  delivering  his  mesages  to  the  whole  community;  only  a  little  ex- 
tended facility  would  enable  him  to  stabilize  this  work  and  multiply 
its  force,  and  of  course  duplicate  it  with  each  added  speaker. 
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As  an  adjunct  to  the  lecture  work,  there  should  be  the  organizatior 
in  every  community  of  a  club  or  group,  more  or  less  standardized  ir 
form,  name,  etc.,  which  would  eventually  constitute  a  complete  anc 
powerful  organization  for  our  movement. 

The  field  presented  by  existing  liberal  papers,  the  cultivation  of  which 
would  make  their  columns  largely  available  to  us,  is  very  important 
the  necessity  for  fitting  our  philosophy  to  their  futilities,  is  a  task  o: 
adroitness  that  some  of  our  best  brains  must  be  focused  upon. 

While  there  is  much  rather  cynical  opinion  that  socialists  are  "out 
side  the  pale"  of  reason  (which  exactly  reflects  their  opinion  of  us) 
am  by  no  means  convinced  of  this  and  believe  it  possible  to  cooperat 
with  and  utilize  the  vast  momentum  of  socialistic  enthusiasm. 

The  idea  that  we  should  advance  our  cause  through  existing  educa 
tional  channels  is  generally  accepted,  and  has  had  a  very  full  demon 
stration  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Brown,  whose  audiences  are  largely  in  hig! 
schools  and  colleges  which  have  been  most  receptive  and  appreciative 
Surely,  if  we  can  indoctrinate  the  teachers,  that  is  of  first  importance 
and  next,  just  as  obviously,  is  the  open  mind  of  youth,  for  if  we  canna 
do  better,  we  can,  in  a  decade  or  two,  "raise  a  new  generation"  th 
will  not  be  afflicted  with  the  astigmatisms  of  the  present  one. 

Everywhere  the  evidences  multiply  that  the  public  is  ready  for  o 
message: — the  open  door  to  our  lecturers,  the  enthusiastic,  rapt  atte 
tion  given  to  them,  the  urgent  return  invitations,  the  letters  of  coi 
mendation;  the  size  and  character  of  audiences,  the  almost  univers: 
acceptance  of  our  copy,  by  the  local  papers  which  reprint  lectures 
full;  the  general  use  of  the  loosely  managed  press  bureau  services,  sue 
as  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club,  Tax  Relief,  Inc.  (N.  J.),  and  in  the  pas 
the  Pels  Fund,   Boynton,  Danzinger,  and  Post,  and  even  the  sma 
amount  of  letter   writing  being  done;  shows  a  great  "willingness 
print"  on  the  part  of  all  papers,  up  to  the  biggest  ones. 

Considering  the  mechanics  of  a  press  bureau  service  is  superfluoi 
as  experience  already  has  sufficiently  pointed  the  way;  what  I  ha 
said  however  of  receptivity  of  press  and  public,  if  verified,  should  ma 
this  perhaps  the  leading  feature  of  our  work,  as  it  is  capable  of  inde 
nite  expansion,  and  relatively  at  low  cost. 

The  secondary  objective  of  a  press  service  is  to  obtain  revenue  wi 
which  to  carry  itself  and  all  other  costs  of  the  bureau,  and  I  belie 
this  can  be  done;  and  though  it  may  entail  some  "dilution"  of  matt 
sent  out,  for  popularity  and  revenues'  sake,  it  would  always  carry  c 
message  and,  through  a  subdivision  of  the  service,  the  simon  pure  pi 
osophy  would  be  given  to  all  papers  that  will  use  it;  in  fact,  eventual 
every  paper  in  the  country  would  be  classified  as  to  service  accepta 
to  it. 

I  believe  that  in  spite  of  many  trials  and  failures  a  letter  writing  bun 
can  be  made  successful  in  a  large  way,  as  a  division  of  the  press  bun 
work;  and  if  so  the  results  possible  cannot  be  reached  any  other  w.' 
the  willingness  of  the  New  York  Times,  for  example,  to  print  a  60-1 
letter,  as  it  has  recently  done,  for  Mr.  Gladwin  Bouton,  headed  "Ta 
tion  of  Land  Values"  must  be  capitalized.  Such  a  letter  is  worth  h 
dreds  of  dollars  as  an  ad  for  the  goods  we  offer  and  costs  but  two  ce 
and  some  time. 

A  successful  press  bureau  would  comprise  the  following: — (1)  a  li 
quarters  with  an  editor,  reader,  typewriting  and  other  office  facil 
(2)  a  list  of  the  best  possible  Single  Taxers  covering  every  locality 
would  (a)  mail  local  papers  to  headquarters  for  reading  and  selei 
of  subjects  to  "shoot  at:"  (b)  sign  and    mail  letters  sent  from 
quarters  to  local  papers;  (c)  watch  for  publication  and  send  copj 
headquarters;  (d)  arrange  with  papers  for  press  bureau  service;  (3) 
of  papers  that  print  our  letters,  classified  as  to  "susceptibility;"  (• 
file  of  expertly  written  paragraphs  from  which  a  letter  of  outstam 
force  covering  any  subject  could  be  made  up  without  original  w 
typewritten  and  forwarded  to  local  corrrespondent  for  signature 
mailing  to  local  paper.  (5)  an  editor  to  write  the  very  best  material 
the  series  of  paragraphs,  which  may  comprise  25,  50  or  100,  suit; 
numbered  and  indexed  for  instant  selection;  or  the  material  maj 
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ien  from  many  sources,  including  letters  of  local  correspondents; 
I  a  correspondent  capable  of  quickly  selecting  the  paragraphs  to  best 
jet  the  points  of  a  selected  subject ;  training  might  enable  him  to  con- 
uct  50  to  100  such  letters  daily;  (7)  a  typist  trained  to  rapid  copying; 

a  reader  trained  to  select  subjects  for  "attack.  "   In  the  early  stages 

these  functions  may  be  combined  in  one  or  two  persons. 
To  get  some  line  on  the  volume  and  value  of  free  publicity  possible 
im  this  work,  say  50  letters  were  printed  daily  averaging  50  lines 
:h,  or  2,500  lines,  and  in  papers  averaging  10,000  circulation;  call- 
;  the  value  10  cents  a  line,  the  bureau  would  earn  $250  daily,  and  if 
ir  people  were  required,  costing  $25,  the  result  is  ten  times  the  cost; 
1  this  is  conservative. 
Fhe  capacity  of  this  plan  for  interesting  and  employing  the  rank  and 

of  Single  Taxers  throughout  the  country  may  be  its  most  important 
lefit.  The  question  of  "  wherewithall "  naturally  arises  and  I  do  not 
*end  to  answer  here,  except  to  suggest  that  we  have  not  extended 
•selves  any  more  in  the  direction  of  money-getting  than  in  prop- 
inda;  and  that  each  or  all  these  activities  should  be  self  supporting 

in  the  sense  that  activity  and  success  are  breeders  of  sustention. 

should  perhaps  apologize  for  my  obvious  bias  in  reverting  repeat- 
to  the  sales  formula.     I  confess  that  I  cannot  see  our  problem  in 

other  light  than  that  of  putting  across  a  sales  campaign. 


gton.  N.  J. 


CHARLES  H.  INGERSOLL. 


NEED  OF  COMPELLING  LEADERSHIP 
OR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

ur  issue  for  March-April  again  assures  me  of  the  value  of  LAND 
FREEDOM  as  a  "great  magazine",  however  restricted  its  direct 

al  may  be. 

icre  is  need  of  your  patient  but  strong  combatting  of  constantly 
ted  misunderstandings — such  as  Professor  Robinson's  and  Editor 

jps  to  the  effect  that  land  values  taxation  is  adapted  to  a  passing 

arian  age"  rather  than  our  urban  machine  age.  It  seems  incredible 
such  a  reversal  of  obvious  truth  can  be  honestly  asserted  again 

again,  but  it  is. 

wonder  if  your  convincing  correction  of  their  misunderstandings 
gets  to  such  objectors?  Or  whether,  like  the  elder  Pulitzer,  they 
>eing  wholly  "commited  to  it. "  Your  item  on  page  63  as  to  Senator 
land's  publicly  saying,  "I  am  a  Single  Taxer, "  indicates  that 
such  a  conviction  means  nothing  as  to  committing  him  to  action 
icaly  at  least,  so  long  as  public  opinion  lags  behind.  And  there 

_ars  no  sign  of  such  compelling  leadership  as  to  force  thinking, 
[ing,  Pa.  W.  G.  STEWART 


MR.  PLATT  ASKS  FOR  BOLDER  UTTERANCES 
OR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 


I  show  you  a  mystery."  Here  in  California,  where  the 
eat  Adventure"  led  by  Luke  North  rallied  the  disciples  of  Henry 
rge  to  the  polls  in  such  numbers  as  to  almost  carry  a  constitutional 
endum,  permitting  a  Single  Tax  on  land  values,  now  the  leading 
xates  of  Henry  George  doctrines,  seem  to  have  set  up  a  taboo 
nst  the  words  "Single  Tax"  and  the  name  Henry  George,  right 
in  the  state  which  was  his  birthplace.  There  are  two  publications 
alifornia  particularly  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  Single  Tax  phi- 
ihy,  The  Ingram  Institute  News  published  at  San  Diego  and  Tax 
s  published  in  Los  Angeles.  For  some  time  I  have  been  giving  both 
e  publications  careful  reading,  and  I  have  yet  to  come  across  the 
e  of  Henry  George,  or  the  words  "Single  Tax,"  although  they  are 
Is  which  he  strongly  urged  as  the  best  name  for  the  reform  which 
dvocated. 

Ingram   Institute   News   advocates    "collecting   economic   rent" 
Tax  Facts  is  the  organ  of  the  Tax  Relief  Association,  concentrating 
advocacy  of  the  repeal  of  personal  property  taxation. 


I  had  heard  much  of  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Roman  as  a  Single  Taxer 
and  of  his  Los  Angeles  forums,  and  of  the  remarkable  thesis  which  he 
wrote  when  taking  an  advanced  degree  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  which 
thesis  expounded  Single  Tax  doctrine. 

While  I  was  in  San  Diego  Dr.  Roman  delivered  a  forum  lecture  on 
''Unemployment."  "Good"  said  I  to  myself.  "Now  I  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  the  real  cause  of  unemployment  ably  expounded, 
together  with  the  remedy."  Imagine  my  surprise  when  the  address 
closed  without  reference  being  made  to  the  Single  Tax  or  to  Henry 
George  or  to  any  doctrines  of  Mr.  George,  except  that  lower  tariff  taxes 
were  advocated. 

Stoughton  Cooley  changed  the  location  of  his  publication  office  in 
order  to  get  away  from  an  address  identified  with  Single  Tax  agitation 
of  the  Great  Adventure  type  and  meetings  of  a  Single  Tax  club  were 
abandoned  because  of  too  much  discussion  introduced  by  so  called 
''extremists." 

Although  I  will  attempt  no  explanation  of  the  mystery  I  have  out- 
lined, and  although  I  have  been  unable  to  elicit  any  satisfactiory  ex- 
planation from  others,  in  justice  to  the  Ingram  Institute  I  must  say 
that  it  is  in  my  opinion  carrying  forward  an  excellent  work,  which  is 
soundly  grounded  on  Henry  George  economics. 

At  the  forum  meetings  of  Dr.  Roman  quantities  of  Single  Tax  litera- 
ture have  been  distributed,  and  at  Dr.  Roman's  business  office  hun- 
dreds if  not  thousands  of  copies  of  Henry  George's  works  have  been 
sold.  At  the  meeting  of  the  forum  which  I  attended  last  Friday  even- 
ing among  other  literature  everybody  was  given  a  copy  of  Tax  Facts 

In  a  pamphlet  by  R.  E.  Chadwick  paying  high  tribute  to  Dr.  Roman 
and  his  work  I  find  this  paragraph: 

"The  earth  is  the  common  heritage  of  all.  To  deny  men  access  to 
it  upon  equal  terms  is  to  impoverish  the  many  and  enrich  the  few.  You 
have  shown  the  importance  of  the  land  question  and  how  it  may  be 
settled  justly,  You  have  taught  that  this  fundamental  wrong  is  insti- 
tutional, and  that  its  correction  holds  no  threat  for  any  just  man  or 
any  equitably  acquired  wealth." 

CHESTER  C.  PLATT. 

DOES  CAPTAIN  STEWART  WANT  A  NEW  YEAR  BOOK? 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  discussed  your  letter  to  me  (which  referred  to  the  paucity  of  in- 
ormation  regarding  American  statistics  on  taxation)  with  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  International  Union.  The  opinion  was  general  that 
your  Year  Book  of  1917  was  finely  conceived  and  we  had  to  regret  that 
other  issues  were  not  on  the  stocks.  The  absence  of  any  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  Georgism  today  in  U.  S.  A.  was  deplored,  and  I  do  not 
flatter  you  in  saying  that  you  would  be  relied  upon  on  this  side. 

Mauden  Vicarage,  Bishops  Startford,  Eng.  M.  J.  STEWART. 

NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

A  LETTER  signed  R.  E.  C.  appears  in  Labor,  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
in  which  the  writer  calls  attention  to  the  fact  which  advocates  of  pub- 
lic ownership  so  frequently  overlook,  that  little  benefit  would  acrue 
to  communities  from  the  ownership  of  municipal  plants  where  the 
socially  created  values  of  land  remain  in  private  hands. 

OUR  old  friend  and  helpful  co-worker,  Waldo  J.  Wernicke,  calls  our 
attention  to  the  excellent  letter-writing  service  that  is  being  done  by 
Calvin  A.  McLemore,  R.  J.  Kitts,  J.  C.  Kipps  and  Laurie  Quinby,  and 
thanks  the  editors  of  the  Hollywood  News  and  Hollywood  Citizen  for 
the  generous  space  allowed  these  correspondents.  The  editors  are 
respectively  Mr.  Don  Long  and  Mr.  Harlan  Palmer.  S.  Byron  Wel- 
come frequently  appears  with  letters  in  the  Los  Angeles  Express.  An- 
other man  who  merits  the  thanks  of  our  friends  is  Mr.  Fred  Jackson 
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of  the  Pasadena  Labor  News.    Letters  in  all  of  these  papers  frequently 
appear  from  the  ever  busy  pen  of  Mr.  Wernicke  himself. 

COMMENTING  on  Bill  No.  27  introduced  in  the  New  Jersey  legisla- 
ture providing  for  the  adoption  of  the  Pittsburgh  plan  of  taxation  for 
the  cities  of  that  state,  the  Camden  Post  says  that  land  value  taxation 
has  been  in  operation  in  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  for  years,  to 
which  the  Monmouth  American  adds:  "Imagine!  South  Africa  with 
a  more  up-to-date  tax  system  than  New  Jersey." 

JOSEPH  H.  FINK  has  sailed  for  Berlin  to  attend  the  housing  confer- 
ence. While  in  Berlin  he  will  visit  Adolph  Damaschke.  He  will  con- 
tribute articles  to  the  metropolitan  press  of  this  city  while  abroad. 

CHESTER  C.  PLATT  will  visit  Spain  this  summer  and  our  readers 
may  anticipate  articles  in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  on  conditions  in  that 
country  from  this  veteran  journalist. 

SOME  excellent  literature  is  being  gotten  out  by  the  Industrial  Tax 
Relief  (Inc.)  with  headquarters  at  141  Halsey  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 
The  latest  is  a  large  four  page  leaflet  with  arguments  for  the  shifting 
of  taxes  from  improvements  to  land  values  and  quotations  from 
authorities  who  favor  the  change. 

THE  Single  Tax  League  in  Chicago  gave  a  dinner  in  May  to  Rev 
Herbert  S.  Bigelow.  Andrew  P.  Canning  was  toastmaster  and  among 
the  speakers  were  Clayton  J.  Ewing,  president  of  the  League,  and 
Henry  L.  Tideman,  secretary.  Mr.  Bigelow  who  has  arrived  at  the 
age  of  61  has  lost  none  of  his  vigor,  and  spoke  with  the  old  charm  and 
eloquence  we  have  learned  to  know  so  well. 

A  PAGE  advertisement  consisting  of  passages  from  "Progress  and 
Poverty"  appears  in  Foreign  Affairs,  of  London. 

GLADWIN  BOUTON,  of  Tenafly,  N.  J.  who  campaigned  for  State  Sena- 
tor from  Bergen  County  in  an  address  before  the  Ridgewood  Repub- 
ican  Club  told  his  hearers  that  "the  worst  defects  of  our  present  sys- 
tem of  production  and  exchange  is  the  imposition  of  unjust  taxation 
on  values  created  by  private  enterprise.  We  can  correct  this  and  bring 
permanent  prosperity  for  all  when  we  use  for  public  revenue  ground 
rents  or  land  values  created  by  community  growth." 

ANOTHER  death  to  be  chronicled  is  that  of  Dr.  Adah  Patterson,  of 
Los  Angeles,  who  was  stricken  while  working  in  her  flower  garden. 
She  was  active  in  preaching  the  message  of  Henry  George.  She  is  said 
by  our  correspondent,  Waldo  J.  Wernicke,  to  have  been  possessed  of 
a  sweet  and  lovable  personality.  Her  husband  George  W.  Patterson, 
secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles  Single  Tax  Society  in  1906-1909,  and  their 
married  children,  survive  her. 

A  BILL  introduced  in  the  California  legislature  makes  it  unlawful 
for  any  person  to  hunt  or  fish  without  the  consent  of  the  owners  on  any 
privately  owned  land  or  lake  or  non-navigable  stream.  The  Los  An- 
geles Times  tells  us  that  the  campaign  for  this  bill  is  being  supported 
by  multi-millionaire  owners  of  large  estates.  If  these  owners  paid  in 
full  for  the  value  of  such  exclusive  privilege  no  one  would  have  cause 
to  complain, 

A  HEATED  debate  has  been  raging  in  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  fanned 
into  flame  by  a  letter  from  Prof.  R.  M.  Patterson  who  raised  the  point 
as  to  how  assessors  are  to  determine  the  basis  of  the  tax  levy  after  the 
selling  price  of  the  land  has  disappeared  due  to  the  public  collection  of 
the  full  ground  rent  as  advocated  by  Single  Taxers.  Among  those  who 
have  replied  to  Prof.  Patterson  with  erudite  answers  are  John  M. 
Henry  of  Pittsburgh,  Harold  Sudell  of  Philadelphia,  and  Thomas  A. 
Meyer  of  Chicago. 


IMITATION  being  the  sincerest  flattery  we  cannot  comment  too  harsl 
ly  on  the  adoption  of  the  name  Land  and  Freedom  by  a  four  pas 
Single  Tax  paper  published  in  London.  We  wish,  however,  to  remin 
the  editor,  Mr.  F.  A.  Wilmer,  that  it  is  not  considered  good  journalist 
ethics  to  adopt  the  name  of  another  paper  without  first  seeking  pe 


MR.  R.  E.  GREEN,  of  Peoria,  111.,  replies  to  an  editorial  in  the  Sta 
"  It  is  the  paramount  duty  of  government  to  declare  the  land  reston 
to  the  people  and  collect  the  rental  value  for  the  use  thereof,  makii 
it  possible  to  abolish  all  forms  of  taxation  which  act  as  a  deterent 
industry."  He  indicates  that  this  would  stimulate  production  beyot 
our  wildest  dreams  and  asks  the  Star  to  observe  the  result  of  the  mov 
ment  begun  by  the  Springfield  Civic  Garden  Association.  "Provi 
a  starving  man  with  the  opportunity  to  work  and  he  will  seize  up< 
it,"  says  Mr.  Green. 

THOMAS  W.  WILLIAMS,  City  Councilman  of  Los  Angeles,  died  Ap 
11.  He  had  been  for  many  years  state  secretary  of  the  Socialist  part 
and  had  been  nominated  for  various  public  offices,  always  receivi 
a  gratifying  amount  of  support.  In  the  Single  Tax  campaigns  of  191 
14  he  became  converted  to  the  Georgean  philosophy.  A  resoluti 
was  passed  by  the  City  Council  and  it  was  urged  that  his  seat  in  t 
Council  be  left  vacant  as  a  tribute. 

WILEY  WRIGHT  MILLS,  alderman  from  the  37th  Ward  in  Chica 
from  1923  to  1929,  was  re-elected  to  the  City  Council  on  April  7  af' 
a  two  years'  absence  due  to  his  defeat  in  1929.  Alderman  Mills 
played  a  lone-star  role  in  the  City  Council  as  a  Single  Taxer.  He  wa: 
member  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  with  Louis  F.  Post,  Rj 
mond  Robins  and  John  J.  Sonsteby  at  the  time  Edward  F.  Dunne  v 
mayor,  1903-1907.  John  J.  Sonsteby  was  elected  Chief  Justice  of  1 
Municipal  Court  this  year  at  the  same  time  Alderman  Mills  was  elect 
to  the  Council,  thus  placing  two  Single  Taxer  democrats  in  influenl 
positions  in  Chicago's  political  life. 

DAVID  GIBSON,  whom  all  our  readers  know,  publisher  of  The  Lor 
(Ohio)  Journal  and  the  Mansfield,  (Ohio,)' Journal,  issued  a  full  p: 
editorial  on  "Unemployment  and  Business  Depression— The  Ca 
and  Remedy,"  in  January.  Extra  copies  of  this  able  presentation  w 
printed  for  distribution  and  may  be  had  by  writing  to  either  of 
above  newspapers. 

WILLIAM  A.  BLACK,  executive  secretary  of  the  Single  Tax  Lea 
of  Texas,  reaches  225  weekly  newspapers  in  the  South  with  articles 
Taxation,  and  on  economic  and  business  conditions  generally, 
articles  are  the  application  of  economic  theory  to  practical  cases.  1 
are  masterful  but  simple  in  their  logic  and  language.  If  you  kn 
a  newspaper  that  would  be  benefitted  by  some  forceful  Georgist  arti 
written  for  the  average  reader,  write  to  Mr.  Black  at  208  West  My 
Street,  San  Antonio,  Texas  with  your  suggestion.  He'll  be  deligh 
to  hear  from  you. 


* 


FRANK  G.  ANDERSON,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  writes:    "We  ou 
rejoice  (and  I  am  sure  we  do)  over  the  fact  that  the  daughter  of  He 
George,  Anna  George  deMille,  has  taken  the    lecture    field    for 
Single  Tax." 

J.  M.  KERNAN,  of  Baltimore,  who  was  instrumental  in  getting 
engagement  in  Loyola  College,  in  that  city,  for  James  R.  Brown,  wri 
"He  had  a  very  large  and  appreciative  audience,  and  the  appai 
effect  of  his  interesting  talk  more  than  repaid  me  for  my  efforts  in 
matter." 

REGARDING  the  proposal  emanating  from  150  parliamentarians 
philosophers  that  the  Nobel  prize  this  year  be  awarded  to  the 
tinguished  advocate  of  the  Single  Tax,  Adolph  Damaschke,  some  I 
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tended  notices  have  appeared.  One  account  tells  something  of  the 
e  of  the  great  German  advocate.  He  began  as  a  public  school  teacher, 
ter  he  received  degrees  from  some  of  the  most  famous  universi- 
:s  of  Germany,  including  the  University  of  Berlin.  It  is  hoped  that 
e  committee  having  the  power  of  award  will  carefully  consider  the 
mination  of  Dr.  Damaschke,  backed  as  it  is  by  many  eminent 
:rmans  in  the  field  of  social  reform. 

}.  S.  TINDALL,  one  of  the  most  active  Single  Taxers  in  the  state  of 
ichigan,  has  just  issued  two  extremely  interesting  and  valuable  docu- 
;nts,  one  of  them  being  a  printed  copy  of  the  debate  carried  in  the 
rum  and  Century  magazine  on  "  Must  We  REDUCE  Our  Standard 
Living?"  to  which  he  added  his  own  comments  in  the  light  of  the 
;nry  George  philosophy.  The  other  article  is  on  the  business  depres- 
n  being  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Carl  Stover  who  had  spoken  over 
LS,  of  Chicago,  on  the  subject.  This  letter  is  an  admirable  presenta- 
n  of  the  Georgist's  position. 

PEORIA  newspaper  in  a  report  of  James  R.  Brown's  lecture  in  that 
y  says:  "Mr.  Brown  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the  most  versatile 
blic  speakers  that  the  Ad.  Club  has  heard  this  year.  He  has  had  a 
g  experience  on  the  lecture  platform  and  was  interesting  as  well  as 
tructive. " 

THE  New  Statesman  and  Nation  of  London  which  said  recently  in 
;gesting  that  the  death  duties  might  be  increased  that  the  present 

on  men  servants  might  also  be  increased,  has  nevertheless  the  grace 
say,  "We  hope  that  this  year  at  least  we  trust  Mr.  Snowden  will 
lude  in  his  Budget  a  considerable  tax  on  land  values. "  We  are  glad 
see  that  the  paper  does  lay  some  insistance  on  the  need  of  preparing 

way  for  "a  thorough  reconsideration  of  our  present  system  of  taxa- 


THE  new  Director  of  the  Ingram  Institute  of  San  Diego,  California, 
succeed  William  N.  McNair,  who  retires,  is  Arthur  D.  Eggleston 
San  Francisco.  Mr.  Eggleston  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
ifornia  and  is  a  son  of  Dr.  Eggleston,  whose  name  was  not  unknown 
followers  of  the  movement  during  the  activities  of  the  Fels  Fund, 
sident  Ingram  says:  "I  feel  sure  that  at  this  time  Mr.  Eggleston 
be  responsible  for  an  increased  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Insti- 


'HE  Daily  Colonist,  of  Victoria,  B.  C,  tells  us  that  at  the  meeting 
he  Port  Alberni  City  Council  on  April  27,  "the  mill  rate  for  the  year 
1  was  agreed  upon  and  the  long-drawn-out  battle  of  those  in  favor 
le  Single  Tax  against  those  in  favor  of  taxing  improvements  appears 

ave  ended  with  the  victory  resting  on  the  shoulders  of  those  favoring 
gle  Tax." 

n  explaining  why  he  would  vote  for  the  amendment  to  tax  land 
IBS  only,  one  of  the  aldermen  said:  "There  appears  to  be  a  strong 
ntment  against  the  improvement  tax  for  this  year.  A  petition  which 

council  can  not  overlook  has  been  presented  asking  us  not  to  put 
improvement  tax  on,  and  we  must  remember  that  we  are  only  serv- 

of  the  people." 

LBERT  J.  MILLIGAN,  former  proprietor  of  the  Henry  George  Hotel 
•an  Francisco,  and  successful  restauranteur,  is  opening  a  new  res- 
ant  about  the  tenth  of  May  that  will  be  the  finest  and  biggest  in 
Francisco.  It  will  have  a  seating  capacity  of  400  and  be  located 
irguella  and  Geary.  A  feature  that  Mr.  Milligan  has  introduced 
is  restaurants  is  the  custom  of  inserting  pithy  paragraphs  from 
ry  George  in  his  menus.  The  quotations  under  the  caption,  "  Food 
Phot,"  afford  reading  with  which  his  guests  may  pass  away  the  time. 


N  article  by  our  Cherrydale,  Va.,  Single  Taxer,  Hugh  Reid,  ap- 
ed in  the  National  Municipal  Review  for  March  on  "Arlington 


County  Adopts  the  Manager  Plan."     Mr.   Reid  is  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  legislature. 

WE  have  received  from  O.  E.  Toepfert,  of  Cincinnati,  a  picture  of 
Henry  George  from  an  old  photograph  made  by  what  Mr.  Toepfert 
calls  "etching  photography."  It  is  a  remarkable  picture,  having  the 
roundness  and  softness  lacking  in  the  ordinary  photograph,  and  appeal- 
ing to  those  of  discriminating  taste.  Those  who  have  seen  it  are  en- 
thusiastic in  its  praise. 

THE  article  printed  in  this  issue  from  Percy  R.  Meggy  on  Canberra, 
is  somewhat  condensed  to  accomodate  the  requirements  of  space  for 
matter  that  is  pouring  in.  We  feel  that  many  of  our  readers  are  curious 
about  what  is  happening  in  the  Australian  capital  and  Mr.  Meggy  seems 
to  have  covered  that  subject  very  thoroughly. 

THE  death  of  E.  Stillman  Doubleday,  of  Brooklyn  on  May  9,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  91  removed  from  the  field  of  Single  Tax  activities  in 
which  he  has  so  long  and  prominently  figured  a  great  and  devoted  soul. 
He  passed  away  peacefully  in  his  sleep.  We  tender  our  sympathy  to 
his  devoted  widow  who  has  so  long  been  his  helpful  and  loving  com- 
panion. Mr.  Doubleday  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War.  It  was  while 
in  the  service  that  he  met  Lincoln  and  talked  with  him,  the  memory  of 
which  meeting  he  loved  to  recall.  The  funeral  sermon  was  delivered 
by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Stanley  Durkee,  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church.  His  pub- 
lished works  comprise  "Just  Plain  Folks"  and  "Lost  Opportunities." 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a  son,  Robert  Doubleday,  a  publisher  in 
Tacoma,  Washington,  and  three  grandchildren. 

MORRIS  VANVEEN,  who  never  tires,  has  lately  addressed  a  number 
of  meetings  on  the  subject,  "How  to  Abolish  Poverty."  In  April  he 
spoke  before  a  small  but  select  audience  at  the  Madame  Clivette  Salon, 
92  Fifth  Avenue,  this  city.  On  May  4th  he  addressed  a  meeting  at  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  7th  Avenue,  to  an  audience  of  over  200,  and  on  May 
Sth  at  the  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  to  an  audience  of  50. 
Later  i  n  the  month  Mr.  VanVeen  spoke  before  the  Good  Government 
Discussion  Club,  Amsterdam  Avenue  and  70th  Street,  to  about  100. 
Now  that  the  summer  weather  has  set  in  he  will  speak  out  of  doors. 
We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  quote  Joseph  H.  Fink  who  says:  "Mr.  Van 
Veen's  enthusiasm  captures  his  audiences  and  they  are  visibly  impress- 
ed by  his  great  earnestness.  His  illustrations  are  apt  and  serve  to  add 
point  and  interest  to  his  talks." 

THE  Single  Tax  League  of  Chicago  gave  a  dinner  to  Rev.  Herbert 
S.  Bigelow  on  May  9.  Andrew  P.  Canning  was  toasmaster,  and  among 
the  speakers  were  Clayton  J.  Ewing,  president  of  the  League,  and  Henry 
L.  Tideman,  secretary.  Mr.  Bigelow  though  arrived  at  the  age  of  61 
has  lost  none  of  his  vigor  and  spoke  with  the  old  charm  and  eloquence 
we  have  long  learned  to  know. 

In  introducing  Mr.  Tideman,  Toastmaster  Canning  (who  is  Scotch) 
quoted  Shakespeare,  who  said,  "Some  people  are  born  great,  some 
achieve  greatness,  and  others  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them." 
'Mr.  Tidman,"  saidMr.  Canning,  "is  of  the  first  class.  He  was  born 
in  a  Single  Tax  family.  Before  he  knew  his  A.  B  C's  he  knew  the  func- 
tions of  land,  labor,  and  capital.  He  was  not  only  baptized  in  Single 
Tax  but  when  married  he  was  confirmed  in  it.  And  now  what  his  wife 
has  not  taught  him,  his  children  are  teaching  him." 

THE  May  number  of  the  AmericanMercury  contains  an  article  by 
Benjamin  deCasseres  on  Henry'George.  The  article  is  wholly  contemptible 
and  unworthy  of  notice.  The  worst  we  can  wish  the  author  is  that  he 
may  live  long  enough  to  regret  it. 

R.  B.  WILSON,  of  Emmett,  Idaho,  writes:  "Am  much  pleased  to 
note  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  our  lecturers  in  schools  and  espec- 
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ally  in  classes  of  political  economy.  When  the  professors  of  political 
economy  teach  the  truth  and  put  the  emphasis  on  the  right  place  the 
battle  will  soon  be  won." 

OUR  old  friend  Bolton  Hall  writes:  "March-April  number  of  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM  is  an  admirable  number — about  the  best  yet.  The 
articles  are  especially  timely." 

EVERY  Friday  evening  at  7:30  a  group  of  enthusiastic  men  and 
women  meet  at  the  Forbes  Street  Public  School,  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
to  discuss  economic  questions.  These  meetings  are  under  the  direction 
of  John  C.  Rose,  and  F.  W.  Maguire  attends  to  the  distribution  of  litera- 
ture. 

WE  are  glad  to  welcome  Renovation,  a  four  page  paper  devoted  to 
economic  reform  and  edited  by  Rafael  Mallen,  Jr.,  in  Mexico  City. 

THE  Arizona  Single  Taxer  published  by  our  old  friend  Nicholas  A. 
Vyne  at  Camp  Verde,  Arizona,  continues  to  appear  in  its  improved 
form.  Mr.  Vyne  knows  how  to  write  and  his  articles  have  a  snap  and 
vim  which  make  them  distinctly  readable. 

Libertad  of  Buenos  Aires,  in  its  issue  of  April  30,  contains  an  article 
by  Dr.  C.  Villalobos  Dominguez,  leading  Single  Taxer  of  the  Argen- 
tines, on  the  Snowden  Budget  with  portrait  of  Mr.  Snowden. 

AN  admirable  letter  of  Waldo  J.  Wernick,  of  Los  Angeles,  appears 
in  the  Burbank  Review,  Burbank,  California,  entitled  "Privilege  Un- 
taxed. "  Mr.  Wernicke  keeps  the  editors  of  his  state  stirred  up. 

THE  Henry  George  Lecture  Association  of  Chicago  has  booked  Prof. 
Harry  Gunnison  Brown  for  an  address  at  the  Ypsilanti,  Michigan, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  June  29.  A  series  of  regional  rallies  are 
being  projected  by  John  Lawrence  Monroe,  of  the  Henry  George  Lec- 
ture Association,  in  the  cities  of  the  central  west. 

OUR  readers  will  be  grieved  to  learn  of  the  death  of  the  mother  of 
Percy  R.  Williams,  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation,  on  April  13,  at 
the  age  of  72. 

WE  have  received  from  Philipp  Knab,  XIII  Anzbachasse,  Vienna, 
an  eight  page  pamphlet  dealing  with  the  problem  of  unemployment 
and  its  solution  by  land  value  taxation. 

THE  Single  Tax  weekly,  No  Taxes,  of  Stockton,  California,  edited 
by  Brother  Beckwith,  in  a  recent  number  devotes  a  very  generous  por- 
tion of  the  paper  to  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  March-April  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM.  The  summary  is  interspersed  with  a  number  of  Mr. 
Beckwith's  own  comments  which,  like  all  Mr.  Beckwith  writes,  is  un- 
usually keen  and  interesting.  Our  readers  should  send  for  a  sample 
copy  of  No  Taxes,  Stockton,  California. 

AN  editorial  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on  the  Aus- 
tralian capital  Canberra,  shows  that  the  writer  needs  some  more  infor- 
mation on  the  subject.  He  is  referred  to  the  article  by  Percy  R.  Meggy 
in  this  number  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

OF  no  small  importance  to  the  movement  is  the  fact  that  the  radio 
station  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  WCFL,  is  continuing  its 
weekly  broadcast  of  Single  Tax  talks.  Recent  speakers  have  included 
George  C.  Olcott,  Henry  H.  Hardinge,  William  H.  Holly,  Thomas 
Rhodus,  Clayton  J.  Ewing,  John  Lawrence  Monroe,  Yancey  Cohen, 
Mrs.  Dora  Welty,  Henry  L.  T.  Tideman,  Andrew  P.  Canning  and 
others.  These  radio  talks  were  started  over  a  year  ago  by  Maurice 
Lynch,  financial  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor.  Some 
twenty-four  years  ago  Mr.  Lynch  was  given  a  copy  of  "Progress  and 
Poverty"  as  a  wedding  present.  He  paid  little  attention  to  it  up  to 


about  a  year  ago  when  an  argument  with  a  university  professor  on  tt 
Malthusian  theory  led  him  to  dust  off  its  pages  and  re-read  it.  He  wz 
immediately  enthused  with  the  proposal  foi  the  cure  of  the  ills  of  soc 
etcy  and  within  a  few  weeks  was  broadcasting  Single  Tax  talks  ovt 
WCFL,  reaching  an  estimated  250,000  listeners.  These  Single  Ta 
talks  are  broadcast  at  7:45  every  Tuesday  evening. 

IN  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  of  May  17,  is  an  article  by  our  old  frier 
William  Everett  Hicks,  recalling  Pope  Leo's  encyclical  on  capital  ar 
labor  of  forty  years  ago  which  was  answered  by  Henry  George  in  h 
famous  reply,  "The  Condition  of  Labor",  and  which  has  just  been  issu< 
by  the  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation,  together  with  his  equall 
famous  reply  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  the  Irish  Land  Question,  tl 
three  complete  in  one  volume  of  334  pages. 

MANY  interesting  and  impressive  incidents  are  met  with  by  Jam 
R.  Brown  in  his  lecture  work.  Talking  before  the  Open  Forum  in  Bal 
more  to  an  audience  of  about  500  on  "A  City  Beautiful,"  an  old  m; 
with  trembling  hands  rose  and  asked  of  the  lecturer  where  he  cot 
read  something  of  this  welcome  doctrine.  He  was  told  of  course.  Abo 
$7.00  worth  of  tracts  were  sold  at  the  door  after  the  meeting.  At  t 
Georgetown  University  Mr.  Brown  addressed  the  seminar  studet 
who  numbered  a  Catholic  priest  from  Quebec,  a  Japanese,  a  Chinam; 
a  colored  man  and  students  from  South  America  and  different  pa 
of  Europe.  How  large  a  portion  of  the  habitable  globe  the  iepresent 
tives  of  these  nationalities  include!  And  so  the  message  girdles  t 
globe. 

THE  Pittsburgh  Single  Taxers  have  been  exceedingly  active  duri 
the  past  few  months  in  the  development  of  a  very  effective  letter-wi 
ing  corps.  Among  the  more  prominent  and  persistant  letter-writ 
is  John  M.  Henry.  Mr.  Noren's  letters  have  been  published  regula 
every  week  for  more  than  a  year  and  Mr.  Rose  has  been  a  lead 
figure  in  recent  months  in  a  very  lively  debate  that  is  going  on  in 
columns  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  More  recently  the  Post  Gazette  } 
also  been  devoting  generous  space  to  Single  Tax  communications  s 
era!  times  each  week. 

CLAYTON  J.  EWING,  President  of  the  Chicago  Single  Tax  Club  ; 
newly  elected  trustee  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation,  made  a  1 
East  in  May,  stopping  over  in  Toronto  and  Montreal  enroute. 
took  occasion  to  call  upon  a  number  of  prominent  Single  Taxers  in 
East,  visiting  New  York,  Washington,  Baltimore  and  Pittsburgh. 
Friday,  May  22nd,  he  addressed  the  Henry  George  Club  of  Pittsbu 
on  the  subject  of  "Fruition  of  Hopes." 

The  Hot  Slug  is  the  name  of  the  business  organ  of  the  Cleveland  S 
Tool  Company.  The  April  number  of  this  bulletin  contains 
Causes  of  Business  Depression"  by  Henry  George  and  the  "Appr« 
tion"  of  Henry  George  by  John  Dewey.  This  is  reprinted,  so  this  b 
ness  organ  states,  at  the  request  of  a  reader.  This  reader  happen 
be  Frank  H.  Howe,  of  the  Howe  Iron  Works  of  Columbus,  whic 
tools  of  the  Cleveland  Steel  Tool  Company. 


lichl 

ant  i 


WE  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  little  pamphlet  with  a  significant 
tration,  "A  Common  Sense  View  of  Unemployment"  by  G.  A.  G 
win,  published  by  the  English  League  for  the  Taxation  of  Land  Va 
London. 

THE  Henry  George  Club  of  Pittsburgh  has  been  conducting  a 
interesting  series  of  economic  discussions  during  recent  months,  ta 
up  the  question  of  industrial  depression  and  unemployment  and  s 
ing  how  the  Single  Tax  would  fundamentally  change  the  condil 
which  give  rise  to  wide-spread  distress.     William  N.  McNair  hai» 
dressed  the  Club  on  several  occasions  during  the  season,  discuf 
particularly  the  nature  of  economic  rent  and  the  results  which 
from  the  private  appropriation  of  this  social  fund.    On  May  15th. H 
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cNair  spoke  on  the  "British  Budget  and  the  Land  Tax,"  using  as  his 
rt  the  very  significant  speech  delivered  by  Chancellor  Philip  Snowden 
the  house  of  Commons. 

C.  J.  EWING,  of  Chicago,  writes:  "Compliments  are  due  you  for  the 
esse  and  force  shown  in  your  comments  on  Professor  Ely's  sugges- 
n  on  page  38  of  your  March-April  number." 

"HE  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  new  Single  Tax 
»ue  which  supercedes  the  old  Chicago  Single  Tax  Club  was  held 
nesday  evening,  April  29,  at  the  offices  of  George  C.  Olcott,  mem- 
of  the  Board.  Officers  of  the  new  League  were  elected  as  follows: 
hairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Thomas  Rhodus;  President, 
fton  J.  Ewing;  Vice-President,  George  M.  Strachan;  Secretary, 
ry  L.  T.  Tideman;  Treasurer,  Otto  Cullman. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  include:  William  Brant,  A.  P. 
ning,  Otto  Cullman,  George  C.  Olcott,  Thomas  Rhodus,  George 
Schilling,  George  M.  Strachan,  H.  W.  Donaldson,  C.  J.  Ewing,  H. 
iardinge,  E.  A.  Howes,  J.  A.  Johnson,  E.  O.  Jorgensen,  John  R. 
th,  H.  L.  T.  Tideman,  George  T.  Tideman,  John  Z.  White,  E.  C. 
Her,  John  L.  Monroe,  W.  G.  McCauley. 

le  Single  Tax  League  is  an  incorporated  body  with  the  charter 
ted  by  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  executive  committee  includes 
Ewing,  Mr.  Rhodus,  Mr.  Strachan  and  Mr.  Henry  L.  T.  Tideman. 

HE  full  column  front  page  account  of  the  Snowden  Budget  in  the 
ago  Tribune  was  exceptional  in  its  emphasis  of  the  relation  of  the 
get  to  the  Henry  George  movement.  The  first  paragraph  of  the 
:le  by  the  Tribune's  English  corrrespondent,  John  Steele,  read: 
le  ghost  of  Henry  George,  American  social  reformer  of  forty  years 
and  protagonist  of  taxation  of  land  values,  stalked  in  Parliament 
y  when,  for  the  first  time  in  any  great  nation,  his  scheme  was 
)ted  as  a  panacea  and  as  a  part  of  a  national  policy. 

Vhile,  of  course,  "a  penny  in  a  pound"  is  not  a  panacea,  it  is  news 
will  add  zest  to  the  promotion  of  the  Single  Tax  movement  in 
ry  part  of  the  world.  The  front  page  news  stories  on  "Snowden 
"ax  Land  Values"  have  already  served  to  focus  the  attention  of 
man  on  the  street,  on  the  land  and  tax  questions. 

W.  GRAHAM  PEACE,  editor  of  the  Commonweal,  in  a  recent  com- 
ication  to  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  writes: 

ur  Protectionists  are  not  quite  so  loud  in  their  praise  of  the  U.  S. 
its  high  wages  of  late;  it  is  possible  they  are  beginning  to  see  that 
man  in  the  street  is  not  quite  so  simple  and  trusting  as  hitherto; 
as  been  hard  hit,  and  having  learned  to  read  he  is  able  to  gather 
limself  some  idea  of  conditions  obtaining  in  the  land  of  the  "pro- 


RESOLUTION  signed  by  President  Evans  and  Secretary  Williams 
sent  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Henry  George  Founda- 
to  the  Intenational  Chamber  of  Commerce  which   met   in  Wash- 
on  durng  the  early  days  in    May  of  this  year;    The  resolution  said 
art: 

oandoning  the  burdens  now  directly  or  indirectly  laid  upon  labor 
capital,  we  would  concentrate  taxes  upon  the  value  of  land  and  of 
latural  resources  in  private  hands,  in  the  conviction  that,  these 
jrces  being  the  gift  of  the  Creator  to  all  generations,  the  value 
nd  which  is  due  to  the  presence  and  activities  of  the  whole  popu- 
n  is  the  just  and  proper  source  of  community  revenues, 
e  therefore  urge  the  members  of  the  International  Chamber  of 
merce  to  influence  their  governments  to  depart  from  the  old  ways 
using  public  revenue  that  must  inevitably  lead  to  new  wars  for 
ination  and  conquest,  and  to  guide  humanity  along  the  road  of 
justice  which  leads  to  abiding  peace  and  prosperity. 

IE  Single  Taxers  of  Scotland  have  passed  the  following  resolution : 
Scottish  League  for  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values  recognizes 


that  the  Government  is  making  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values  a  dominant 
issue,  but  regrets  the  delay  in  initiating  the  Tax  on  Land  Values,  as 
it  is  of  opinion  that  this  delay  is  unnecessary.  Further  it  regrets  the 
reservations  and  exemptions  proposed  by  the  Government  such  as 
those  outlined  for  agricultural,  railway,  mineral  land,  and  small  hold- 
ings. 

The  League  hopes  that  the  Government  will  adopt  the  simplest  and 
most  direct  methods  of  ascertaining  unimproved  land  values,  thus 
avoiding  the  pitfalls  occasioned  by  the  irrevelant  valuation  of  build- 
ings and  ground  burdens  under  the  Budget  Act  1909-10. 


STATEMENT  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  Circulation,  etc . 
required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM,  published  Bi-Monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  April, 
1931,  State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. : 

Before  me,  a  notary  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required 
by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  Section  443,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor  and  man- 
aging editor  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher:  Single  Tax  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  150  Nassau  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Editor:    Joseph  Dana  Miller,  ISO  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 

Managing  Editor :  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  ISO  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Business  Manager:  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  ISO  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:    Single  Tax  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Herman 
G.  Loew,  Pres.,  George   R.   Macey,   Sec.,    150   Nassau  Street,   New 
York  City.     None  but  Joseph  Dana  Miller  own  one  per  cent,  or  more 
of  stock. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:     none. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the 
owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholders  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or 
in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation 
for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  para- 
graphs contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  knowledge  and  belief 
as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or 
indirect  in  the  said  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated 
by  him. 

JOSEPH  DANA  MILLEB, 

EDITOR. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  23rd  day  of  March,  1931. 


[Seal] 


MORRIS  ROSENZWEIG,  Notary  Public 
Kings  County. 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 


Raking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 

-*•  purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalties  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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is  so  unpopular  these  days  as  communism. 
Yet  it  is  perhaps  well  to  remember  the  little  group 
)f  voluntary  communists  who  followed  Christ  in  Galilee. 
3ut  more  important  than  the  practices  of  these  men  in  a 
state  of  society  essentially  simple  and  almost  primitive, 
oomed  large  the  economic  principle  of  equality.  They 
vere  the  standing  protestants  of  the  time  against  the  un- 
ust  distribution  of  wealth,  the  preachers  of  a  new  earth 
is  well  as  a  new  heaven. 

PHEIR   economic    teachings    are   seldom    referred    to, 
'     and  when  they  are,  are  usually  misapplied  or  mis- 
mderstood.      "  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
ir's",  though  the  things  they  would  have  rendered 
Caesar  were  few  enough.     "The  meek  shall  inherit 
ic  earth;"  "Sell  all  that  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor;" 

§poor  ye  have  always  with  you,"  —  which  certain 
tian  pastors  of  the  House  of  Have  fatuously  take  to 
meant  a  justification  of  a  permanent  social  inequality. 


DECAUSE  the  Galilean's  economic  creed   taught  the 

*  principle  of  equality  the  religion  of  the  Carpenter's 
on  found  early  acceptance  in  the  most  obscure  quarters 
•f  Rome.     The  earliest  names  identified  with  the  spread 
if  Christianity  are  those  who  resided  in  the  dwellings  of 
nisery,  humble  hawkers  of  trifles  in  localities  that  must 
•ave  closely  corresponded  to  the  tenement  wards  of  our 
real  cities.    Here  lived  Aquilla  and  his  wife  Priscilla  in 
he  days  when   the  church  was  without  prelates,  when 
er  chief  apostles  were   tramps  and   vagabonds,   human 
xen  along  the  quays  of  Rome  amid  casks  and  bundles  of 
1-smelling  merchandise  who  first  heard  the  name  of  Jesus. 

PO  Asia  and  Syria,  accustomed  to  subjection,  the  new 

•  doctrine  spread  like  prairie  fire.     It  found  a  lodgment 
i  Rome  largely  because  the  common  people  of  Rome  were 
unk  in  poverty  and  misery.  To  Roman  praetor  and  Roman 
>atrician  the  new  doctrines  were  naturally  unpopular;  a 
eligion  that  taught  the  equality  of  rich  and  poor  was  cer- 
ain  to  arouse  a  hatred  for  its  teachers,  however  blameless 

«  lives,  however  tolerant  their  creeds.    So  government, 
as  now,  the  instrument  of  the  oppressors,  straight- 
set  the  lions  upon  them,  an  argument  the  Christians 
3und  it  impossible  to  refute. 


T3UT  despite  opposition,  and  because  Rome  was  dying 
-*-*  at  the  core,  the  new  religion  made  rapid  strides.  But 
now  comes  the  tragedy.  It  was  not  long  before  the  democ- 
racy of  Jesus  gave  way  to  institutionalism.  The  religion 
of  Jesus  receded  as  the  friends  and  defenders  of  privilege 
sought  for  the  perpetuation  of  social  injustice  the  alliance 
of  the  ermined  and  sceptered  followers  of  the  companion  of 
fishermen. 

IT  was  from  Rome — geographically  the  heart  of  the  faith — 
that  Christianity  propagated  itself  through  all  her  con- 
quered provinces.  The  old  vessels  of  the  Roman  Empire 
were  filled  with  the  new  wine.  The  channels  of  the  old 
conquest  'became  the  channels  of  the  new.  The  imperial 
dream  which  the  Master  with  a  divine  gentleness  had  put 
aside  became  the  aim  and  ambition  of  his  later  disciples. 
The  dream  of  the  enfranchisement  of  man  was  abandoned 
and  on  the  anvil  of  the  church  was  forged  anew  the  instru- 
ments for  the  enslavement  of  the  ignorant  and  poor.  Thus 
was  a  great  experiment  in  economic  democracy  wrecked 
at  its  beginning.  Not  even  the  divine  tradition  of  Jesus 
was  sufficient  to  keep  it  alive;  the  new  religion  travelled 
easily  from  the  Manger  to  the  Palace,  and  lost  its  claim 
upon  the  hearts  of  men  as  it  tightened  its  grip  upon  tem- 
poral ambition  and  grew  in  power  and  magnificence. 

T  ET  it  not  be  thought  that  the  early  doctrine  of  eco- 
•*— '  nomic  equality  wholly  died.  It  lived,  even  if  ob- 
scurely, in  the  teachings  of  many  of  the  early  fathers;  it 
survived  among  the  priests  who  were  closer  to  the  people, 
and  it  travelled  with  the  Jesuit  missionaries;  it  found  utter- 
ance in  the  practice  and  injunctions  of  priestly  societies 
like  that  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  But  it  was  overshadowed 
as  time  went  on  by  the  power  and  solemn  grandeur  of  brick 
and  stone;  ritual,  formula  and  temporal  domination.  It 
ruled  the  hearts  of  men  by  means  foreign  to  those  of  the 
simple  precepts  of  Christ. 

YET  the  Church  was  never  more  powerful  spiritually 
than  when  it  was  weakest  materially.  It  never  wielded 
so  great  an  influence  than  when  it  represented  the  poor 
and  oppressed.  That  attitude  of  Christ,  and  to  some  degree 
of  the  early  Church  first  attracted  the  multitudes.  His- 
tory may  repeat  itself  if  the  Church — the  Catholic  Church, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  say,  because  of  its  superb  organiza- 
tion, and  because  it  need  only  be  true  to  its  early  tradi- 
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tions — might  at  this  moment,  when  privilege  has  wrought 
its'  worst  in   the  culmination   of  wide-spread   depression 
and  disaster,  sound  the  message  of  the  world's  emancipa- 
pation.     How  the  power  of  the  Church  would  awaken! 
Did  not  Christ  say — we  are  not  sure  of  the  quotation — 
"If  I  am  lifted  up  I  shall  draw  all  men  unto  me."    If  a 
message  should  emanate  from  Rome  that  would  sound  that 
inspiring  call,  then  indeed  would  all  men  be  drawn  unto 
her.     Certainly  we  should  not  like  to  have  posterity  say 
of  the  present   Pope  what   Elizabeth   Barrett   Browning 
said  of  another  in  the  bitterness  of  her  disappointment: 
"Perchance  it  is  that  other  eyes  may  see 
From  Casa  Guido  windows  what  is  done 
Or  undone — but  whatsoever  deeds  they  be 
Pope  Pius  will  be  glorified  in  none." 
Let  us  hope  that  such  words  need  never  be  said  of  the 
kindly  soul  that  rules  from  the  Vatican. 

f T  is  a  far  cry  from  the  subject  under  consideration 
•••  to  those  of  present  day  communism,  about  which  so 
many  of  our  statesmen  have  become  unduly  excited.  We 
think  most  of  their  excitement  is  simulated  and  in  the 
person  of  Hamilton  Fish  a  little  comical.  It  is»of  course 
quite  convenient  to  have  objects  for  epithets — and  the 
psychology  of  this  is  well  understood  by  the  demagogue. 
Abolitionists  were  called  "Negro  lovers."  Socialists  and 
Communists  are  "reds."  Single  Taxers  have  escaped 
similar  characterization.  We  ought  to  rescue  communists 
from  oprobrious  characterization  by  members  of  a  govern- 
ment which  is  willing  to  share  with  Al  Capone  the  profits 
of  his  racketeering.  We  are  sure  that  every  respecting 
communist  would  repudiate  communism  of  that  kind! 
But  such  facts,  in  incident  and  kind,  are  involved  in  the 
whole  system  of  taxation  by  which  privately  produced 
wealth  is  taken  for  public  revenue  in  the  interests  of  those 
who  confiscate  public  values,  and  this  disarms  all  the  harsh 
criticism  applied  to  "wild-eyed"  communists. 

/"\F  course  there  is  a  half  truth  in  communism.  There 
^-^  is  a  kind  of  property  (so  regarded  by  false  concep- 
tions of  what  is  property)  known  as  land  values.  These 
are  common  property  because  produced  in  common.  This 
is  just  as  truly  a  communist  possession  to  be  used  for  com- 
mon purposes  as  the  production  of  the  individual  for  indi- 
vidual satisfaction.  To  the  former  the  phrase  "our  own" 
and  to  the  latter  "my  own"  is  applicable.  To  the  com- 
munity should  go  what  is  the  result  of  communal  enter- 
prise, land  value,  site  value,  economic  rent,  whatever  you 
choose  to  call  it,  and  to  the  individual  the  product  of  his 
labor.  If  communists  could  realize  that  this  would  bring 
about  the  equality  they  hope  for  and  merely  dream  about, 
they  would  be  getting  somewhere.  As  it  is  they  are  running 
counter  to  one  of  the  profoundest  instincts  of  humanity 
—the  right  to  property  that  is  the  result  of  individual 
effort.  All  outside'of.  that"is,  if  you  please,  communistic 
in  its  essence— rightfully  public  property.  But  the  only 


thing  really  outside  of  it,  and  not  due  to  individual  effo 
at  all,  is  the  rent  of  land,  which  is  the  price  of  social  servic 
reflecting  everything  that  is  done  by  a  cooperating  societ 
And  in  what  has  been  said  earlier  of  the  communism  of  tl 
followers  of  Christ  it  should  be  remmbered  that  thei 
was  a  purely  voluntary  communism,  not  forcible  goven 
mental  communism.  Of  such  communism  in  a  sociel 
where  production  has  reached  the  ultimate  minimum  < 
cost  who  will  say  that  there  may  not  be  room? 

''I  ""HE  important  news  of  the  quarter  is  the  moratoriui 
•*•    in  the  payment  of  war  debts,  the  suggestion  of  Pres 
dent  Hoover.     It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  carrying  01 
of  the  proposal  can  have  any  general  influence  upon  busines 
It  will  enable  Germany  which  is  the  chief  beneficiary,  1 
gain  a  breathing  spell  in  somewhat  lower  taxes.    But  tl 
gain  is  too  small  to  affect  even  Germany  materially.    It 
doubtful  if  it  will  result  in  the  employment  of  a  single  id 
man.     Economic  conditions  remaining  as  they  are,  trac 
throttled  by  tariffs,  and  taxation  growing  heavier  evei 
hour,  matters  are  not  to  be  remedied  by  even  a  fraction 
indulgence  in  the  payment  of  debts.      Postponement 
payment  over  a  period  of  five  or  twenty-five  years  do 
not  cancel  the  obligations,   which   are  simply  put  off 
some  future  time.     If  silly  people,  like  the  character 
Dickens  who,  when  he  gave  his  note  for  a  bill,  "thank 
God  that  was  paid,"  imagine  that  a  debt  is  dischargi 
when  it  is  extended,  there  may  be  a  slight  revival  of  bu 
ness^for  people  act  that  way.     But  the  reckoning  corn 
later. 

TTl  7E  can  imagine  that  at  least  one  effect  might  be  pi 
*  •    duced  by  the  moratorium,  and  if  so  this  dismal  foi 
cast  is  somewhat  discounted.     And  that  is  simply  this 
that  perhaps  the  conviction  may  grow  that  these  del 
never  will  be  paid  and  that  the  great  burden  may  be  ul 
mately  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  humanity.    Such  c< 
viction  in  some  degree  might  aid  in  the  recovery  of  busine 
but  it  cannot  do  much  until  trade  barriers  are  remov; 
and  taxation  is  shifted  from  improvement  values  to  soc 
values.   That  is  the  crux  of  the  question ;  not  to  see  it  is 
remain  blind  to  the  problem,  which  is  not  to  be  solved 
the  postponement  of  debts,  but  the  resort  for  needed  reve 
to  the  sources  provided  by  nature  in  a  world  infinitely  a 
potentially  rich.    But  we  struggle  along  with  "remedi 
of  trifling  importance,  halting,  childish  and  inconsequ 
tial,  of  which  this    moratorium  of   a  kindly    intentioi 
but  narrow  visioned  executive  is  a  fine  example. 

JDRESIDENT  HOOVER^utters  dire  threats  agai 
-*-  employers  whom  he  suspects  of  plotting  to  cut  waj 
Let  him  threaten.  So  long  as  there  are  but  nine  jobs 
ten  men,  so  long  will  wages  be  cut.  The  remedy  is  to  o 
up  a  tenth  job.  Nature  has  provided  plenty  of  them 
Hoover  is  helping  to  keep  them  closed.  Does  he  not  ki 
that? 
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The  Story  of  Archimedes 

BY  MARK  TWAIN 

>f~*  IVEme  whereon  to  stand,"  said  Archimedes,  "and 

'  I  will  move  the  earth."     The  boast  was  a  pretty 

afe  one,  for  he  knew  quite  well  that  the  standing-place 

ras  wanting,  and  always  would  be  wanting.    But  suppose 

e  had  moved  the  earth,  what  then?    What  benefit  would 

have  been  to  anybody?  The  job  would  not  have  paid 
orking  expenses,  let  alone  dividends,  and  so  what  was  the 
se  of  talking  about  it?  From  what  astronomers  tell  us, 

should  reckon  that  the  earth  moved  quite  fast  enough 

ready,  and  if  there  happened  to  be  a  few  cranks  who  were 
issatisfied  with  its  rate  of  progress,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
erned,  they  might  push  it  along  themselves.  I  would  not 
love  a  finger  nor  subscribe  a  penny-piece  to  assist  in  any- 
hing  of  the  kind.  Why  such  a  fellow  as  Archimedes  should 
e  looked  upon  as  a  genius,  I  never  could  understand; 
never  heard  that  he  made  a  pile  or  did  anything  else  worth 
liking  about.  As  for  that  last  contract  he  took  in  hand, 

was    the  worst    bungle    I    ever  knew;  he    undertook 

keep  the  Romans  out  of  Syracuse;  he  tried  first  one 

odge  and  then  another,  but  they  got  in  after  all,  and  when 

came  to  fair  fighting  he  was  out  of  it  altogether,  a  com- 

on  soldier  in  a  very  business-like  sort  of  way  settling  all 
s  pretensions. 

THE  FORCE  OF  LAND  MONOPOLY 

evident  that  he  was  an  overrated  man.    He  was  in 
ibit  of  making  a  lot  of  fuss  about  his  screws  and  levers, 
lis  knowledge  of  mechanics  was  in  reality  of  a  very 
mited  character.    I  have  never  set  up  for  a  genius  myself, 
ut  I  know  of  a  mechanical  force  more  powerful  than  any- 
u'ng  the  vaunting  engineer  of  Syracuse  ever  dreamt  of. 
It  is  the  force  of  land  monopoly! 

It  is  a  screw  and  a  lever  in  one;  it  will  screw  the  last 
anny  out  of  a  man's  pocket  and  move  everything  on  earth 
>  its  own  despotic  will.  Give  me  the  private  ownership 
all  the  land,  and— will  I  move  the  earth?  No,  but  I 
ill  do  more.  I  will  undertake  to  make  slaves  of  all  the  human 
Jings  on  the  face  of  it.  Not  chattel  slaves,  exactly,  but  slaves 
ivertheless.  What  an  idiot  I  would  be  to  make  chattel 
avesof  them.  I  would  have  to  find  them  salts  and  senna 
hen  they  were  sick,  and  whip  them  to  work  when  they  were 
No,  it  is  not  good  enough.  Under  the  system  I  pro- 
:>se  the  fools  would  imagine  they  were  all  free.  I  would 
t  a  maximum  of  results  and  have  no  responsibility  what- 
-er.  They  would  cultivate  the  soil ;  they  would  dive  into 
ie  bowels  of  the  earth  for  its  hidden  treasurers;  they  would 
aild  cities  and  construct  railways  and  telegraphs;  their 
lips  would  navigate  the  ocean ;  they  would  work  and  work, 
id  invent  and  contrive;  their  warehouses  would  be  full, 
icir  market  glutted,  and— 

The  beauty  of  the  whole  concern  would  be 
The  wealth  they  made  would  all  belong  to  me. 


HOW  IT  WORKS 

It  would  come  about  in  this  way.  As  I  owned  all  the 
land,  they  would,  of  course,  have  to  pay  me  rent.  They 
could  not  reasonably  expect  me  to  allow  them  the  use  of 
the  land  for  nothing.  I  am  not  a  hard  man,  and  in  fixing 
the  rent  I  would  be  very  liberal  with  them.  I  would  allow 
them,  in  fact,  to  fix  it  themselves.  What  could  be  fairer? 
Here  is  a  piece  of  land,  let  us  say — it  might  be  a  building 
site,  or  it  might  be  something  else — if  there  was  only  one 
man  who  wanted  it,  of  course  he  would  not  offer  me  much; 
but  if  the  land  be  worth  anything  at  all,  such  a  circum- 
stance is  not  likely  to  happen.  On  the  contrary,  there 
would  be  a  number  who  would  want  it,  and  they  would 
go  on  bidding  one  against  the  other  in  order  to  get  it.  I 
should  accept  the  highest  offer.  What  could  be  fairer? 
Every  increase  of  population,  extension  of  trade,  every 
advance  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  would,  as  we  all  know, 
increase  the  value  of  the  land,  and  the  competition  that 
would  naturally  arise  would  continue  to  force  rents  up- 
ward, so  much  so  that  in  many  cases  the  tenants  would 
have  little  or  nothing  left  for  themselves.  In  this  case  a 
number  of  those  who  were  hard-pushed  would  seek  to 
borrow,  and  as  for  those  who  were  not  hard-pushed,  they 
would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  get  the  idea  into  their  heads 
that  if  they  only  had  more  capital  they  could  extend  their 
operations,  and  thereby  make  their  businesses  more  profit- 
able. 

ADVANCES  TO  LANDLESS 

Here  I  am  again.  The  very  man  they  stand  in  need  of: 
a  regular  benefactor  of  my  species,  and  always  ready  to 
oblige  them.  With  such  an  enormous  rent  roll  I  could 
furnish  them  with  funds  up  to  the  full  extent  of  the  avail- 
able security;  they  could  not  expect  me  to  do  more.  As 
to  interest,  they  could  fix  it  themselves  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  they  had  fixed  the  rent,  and  as  in  the  case 
of  rent  the  highest  offer  would,  of  course,  be  accepted,  every- 
thing below  par  being  prudently  declined.  I  should  then 
have  them  by  the  wool,  and  if  they  failed  in  their  pay- 
ments it  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  sell 
them  out.  They  might  bewail  their  lot,  but  business  is 
business.  They  should  have  worked  harder  and  been  more 
provident;  whatever  inconvenience  they  might  suffer,  it 
would  be  their  concern  and  not  mine.  What  a  glorious 
time  I  would  have  of  it!  Rent  and  interest,  interest  and 
rent,  and  no  limit  to  either,  excepting  the  ability  of  the 
workers  to  pay.  Rents  would  go  up  and  up,  and  they 
would  continue  to  pledge  and  mortgage,  and  as  they  went 
bung,  bung,  one  after  another,  it  would  be  the  finest  sport. 

OWNERSHIP  OF  PEOPLE 

Thus,  from  the  simple  leverage  of  land  monopoly,  not 
only  "the  globe  itself"  but  everything  on  the  face  of  it 
would  eventually  belong  to  me,  and  the  rest  of  mankind 
would  be  my  obedient  slaves.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  said 
that  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  my  dignity  to  asso- 
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ciate  with  the  common  rank  and  file  of  humanity;  it  would 
not  be  politic  to  say  so,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  not  only 
hate  work,  I  hate  those  who  do  work,  and  I  would  not 
have  their  stinking  carcases  near  me  at  any  price.  High 
above  the  contemptible  herd  I  would  sit  enthroned  amid 
a  circle  of  devoted  worshippers.  I  would  choose  for  myself 
companions  after  my  own  heart.  I  would  deck  them  with 
ribbons  and  gewgaws  to  tickle  their  vanity;  they  would 
esteem  it  an  honor  to  kiss  my  glove,  and  would  pay  homage 
to  the  very  chair  I  sat  on ;  brave  men  would  die  for  me, 
parsons  would  pray  for  me,  and  Bright-Eyed  Beauty  would 
pander  to  my  pleasures. 

LAW  AND  ORDER 

For  the  proper  management  of  public  affairs  I  would 
have  a  Parliament,  and  for  the  preservation  of  law  and 
order  there  would  be  soldiers  and  policemen,  all  sworn 
to  serve  me  faithfully;  their  pay  would  not  be  much,  but 
their  high  sense  of  duty  would  be  sufficient  guarantee  that 
they  would  fulfill  the  terms  of  the  contract.  Outside  the 
charmed  circle  of  my  society  would  be  others  eagerly  press- 
ing forward  in  the  hope  of  sharing  my  favors;  outside  of 
these  would  be  others  again  who  would  be  forever  seeking 
to  wriggle  themselves  into  the  ranks  of  those  in  front  of 
them,  and  so  on  outward  and  downward  until  the  deep  ranks 
of  the  workers  forever  toiling  and  forever  struggling  merely 
to  live,  and  with  the  hell  of  poverty  forever  threatening 
to  engulf  them.  The  hell  of  poverty,  that  outer  realm  of 
darkness  where  there  is  weeping  and  wailing  and  gnashing 
of  teeth — the  social  Gehenna,  where  the  worm  dieth  not 
and  the  fire  is  not  quenched — here  is  a  whip  more  effective 
by  far  than  the  keenest  lash  of  the  chattel  slave  owner, 
urging  them  on  by  day,  haunting  their  dreams  by  night, 
draining  without  stint  the  lifeblood  from  their  veins  and 
pursuing  them  with  relentless  constancy  to  their  very 
graves.  In  the  buoyancy  of  youth,  many  would  start  full 
of  hope  and  with  high  expectations,  but  as  they  journeyed 
along,  disappointment  would  follow  disappointment,  hope 
would  gradually  give  place  to  despair,  the  promised  cup 
of  joy  would  be  turned  to  bitterness  and  the  holiest  affec- 
tion would  become  a  poisoned  arrow  quivering  in  the  heart ! 
What  a  beautiful  arrangement — ambition  urging  in  front, 
want  and  fear  of  want  bringing  up  the  rear. 

CUTT-HROAT  COMPETITION 

In  the  conflicting  interests  that  would  be  involved,  in 
the  throat-cutting  competition  that  would  prevail,  in  the 
bitterness  that  would  be  engendered  between  man  and 
man,  husband  and  wife,  father  and  son,  I  should,  of  course, 
have  no  part.  There  would  be  lying  and  cheating,  harsh 
treatment  by  masters,  dishonesty  of  servants,  strikes  and 
lockouts,  assaults  and  intimidation,  family  feuds  and  inter- 
minable broils;  but  they  would  not  concern  me.  In  the 
serene  atmosphere  of  my  earthly  paradise  I  would  be  safe 
from  all  evil.  I  would  feast  on  the  daintiest  of  dishes  and 
sip  wines  of  the  choicest  vintage.  My  gardens  would  have 
the  most  magnificent  terraces  and  finest  walks.  I  would 


roam  'mid  the  umbrageous  foliage  of  the  trees,  the  bloom 
ing  flowers,  the  warbling  of  birds,  the  jetting  of  fountains 
and  the  splashing  of  pellucid  waters.  My  palace  woul< 
have  its  walls  of  alabaster  and  domes  of  crystal ;  there  wouli 
be  furniture  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  carpet 
and  hangings  of  the  richest  patterns  and  choicest  textures 
carvings  and  paintings  that  were  miracles  of  art,  vessels  o 
gold  and  silvef,  gems  of  the  purest  ray  glittering  in  thei 
settings,  the  voluptuous  strains  of  the  sweetest  music,  th 
perfume  of  roses,  the  softest  of  cushions,  a  horde  of  titlei 
lackeys  to  come  and  do  my  bidding  and  a  perefct  galaxy  o 
beauty  to  stimulate  desire  and  administer  to  my  enjoy 
ment. 

THE  RESULT 

Thus  would  I  pass  the  happy  hours  away,  while  through 
out  the  world  it  would  be  a  hallmark  of  respectability  t 
extol  my  virtue,  and  anthems  would  be  everywhere  sun 
in  my  praise. 

Archimedes  never  dreamt  of  anything  like  that.     Yej 
with  the  earth  for  my  fulcrum  and  its  ownership  for  m 
lever,  it  is  all  possible.    If  it  should  be  said  that  the  peop 
would  eventually  detect  the  fraud,  and  with   swift  ver 
geance  hurl  me  and  all  my  courtly  parasites  to  perdition, 
answer:     Nothing  of  the  kind;  the  people  are  as  good  i 
gold,  and  would  stand  it  like  bricks,  and  I  appeal  to  tr 
facts  of  today  to  bear  me  witness." 

[EDITORIAL  NOTE: — This  article  is  reprinted  from  the  Standard,  tl 
admirable  Single  Tax  organ  of  Sydney,  Australia.     There  seems  litt 
reason   for  doubting   that  it  was   written  by  Samuel   Clemens   (Ma 
Twain),  but  it  does  not  appear  in  his  collected  works  and  Poole's  Indil 
of  Periodical  Literature  fails  to  indicate  it.     Mr.    Huie,  editor  of  tl 
Standard,  informs  us  that  it  was  brought  to  him   in   1915    by   J.    I 
Compton,  one  of  the  followers  of  the  movement  who  has  passed  awa 
The  article  is  an  astonishingly  clever  one  and  is  certainly  in  the  stj 
of  Mark  Twain.     Maybe  some  of  our  readers  can  indicate    its  orig 
Incidentally  it  may  be  said  that  Mark  Twain  and  Henry  George  wi 
friends. — Editor  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.] 

TDROMISES  for  "conscription  of  wealth"  in  the  ne: 
•*•      war    are    fraudulent.     They    are   but    bait    for    u- 
wary  opponents  of  war.    President  Hoover  is  sniffing  ai 
may  bite.     He   bit,  it   may   be   recalled,  on   the   Smoc 
Hawley  tariff  because  it  had  the  flexible  provision  attach 
as  a  bait.    The  only  conscription  of  wealth  in  the  next  w 
will .  be  like  that  in  the  last,  all  kinds  of  taxes  on  incorr 
and  other  results  of  labor  so  framed  as  to  be  very  ha 
on  the  small  manufacturer  and  businessman  while  he: 
ing  to  create  thousands  of  new  millionaires  and  strength 
the  old  ones.    Land  values  will  not  be  taxed  nor  touch 
at  all  unless  the  owner  sells  the  land  for  a  cash  profit 
dies.   Any  one  who  will  complain  about  the  broken  prom 
will  be  sent  to  prison  for  sedition  if  he  escapes  lynchii 
The  only  way  to  abolish  war  is  to  abolish  predatory 
terests  and  the  way  to  abolish  them  is  to  abolish  privilej 
such  as  monopoly    of  land,  franchises,  tariffs  and  otl 
taxes  on  labor,  and  all  special  favors  conferred  by  gove: 
ment  on  favored  ones.    Until  this  has  been  done  war  c 
not  be  prevented. 
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The  Taxation  of  Land  Values 

PRIZE-WINNING  ESSAY  BY  ROBERT  POLLARD  Fox,  RICH- 
MOND UNIVERSITY,   IN  THE  ANNIE  C.   GEORGE 
CONTEST,  1931 

THE  association  of  progress  with  poverty  is  the  great 
enigma  of  our  times.  It  is  the  central  fact  from  which 
pring  industrial,  social,  and  political  difficulties  that  per- 
>lex  the  world,  and  with  which  statesmanship,  philan- 
hropy  and  education  grapple  in  vain. 

The  enormous  increase  in  productive  power  which  has 
marked  the  last  hundred  years  has  no  tendency  to  extir- 
pate poverty  or  to  lighten  the  burden  of  those  compelled 
o  toil.  Inventions  of  all  kinds  have  given  mankind  powers 
which  were  not  dreamed  of  a  century  ago.  Wealth  has  been 
greatly  increased.  Material  progress  has  certainly  been 
made. 

But  just  as  a  community  realizes  the  conditions  which 
all  civilized  communities  are  striving  for,  so  does  poverty 
take  a  darker  aspect.  Some  get  a  better  living,  but  others 
find  it  hard  to  get  any  living  at  all. 

Evidently,  beneath  this  common  occurrence  we  must 
nfer  a  common  cause.  All  important  as  this  question  is, 
t  has  not  yet  received  a  solution  which  accounts  for  all 
he  facts  and  points  to  any  clear  and  simple  remedy. 

Political  economy  is  the  science  which,  in  the  sequence 
of  certain  phenomena,  seeks  to  trace  mutual  relations 
and  to  identify  cause  and  effect.  By  the  methods  of  politi- 
cal economy  the  cause  associating  poverty  with  progress 
and  increasing  want  with  advancing  wealth  can  be  found 
and  remedied. 

Poverty  is  not  due  to  overpopulation.  It  is  not  due  to 
he  weakness  of  productive  forces.  In  the  countries  where 
x>verty  is  deepest,  the  forces  of  production  are  evidently 
strong  enough,  if  fully  employed,  to  provide  for  the  lowest 
not  only  comfort  but  luxury. 

Increasing  population  increases  rent  (ground  rent)  with- 
out reference  to  the  natural  qualities  of  land,  for  the  in- 
creased powers  of  co-operation  and  exchange  which  come 
with  increased  population  are  equivalent  to  an  increased 
capacity  to  land.  The  increased  power  which  comes  with 
ncreased  population  brings  out  a  superior  power  in  labor, 
which  is  localized  in  land. 

Let  us  imagine  an  immigrant  coming  to  the  frontier  to 
settle.  He  has  an  abundance  of  rich  virgin  soil,  and  all 
that  nature  affords.  He  has  what  would  make  him  rich 
if  he  were  in  a  populous  district,  but  he  is  very  poor.  He 
has  none  of  the  advantages  which  a  community  offers. 
Soon  other  immigrants  come  until  there  is  a  community 
in  which  labor  has  an  effectiveness  which  it  could  not 
approach  in  the  solitary  state.  There  are  now  present 
industrial,  social  and  intellectual  advantages. 

If  one  would  go  to  the  first  settler  now  and  offer  to  buy 
his  land  for  the  full  value  of  all  the  improvements,  the 
settler  would  naturally  refuse  to  sell.  Although  his  land 
will  not  bring  any  more  or  better  crops,  it  brings  far  more 


of  all  the  other  necessities  of  life.  The  presence  of  other 
settlers — the  increase  of  population — has  added  to  the 
productiveness,  which  gives  it  a  superiority  over  land  of 
equal  natural  quality  where  there  are  yet  no  settlers.  The 
value  or  rent  of  this  settler's  land  will  depend  on  the  advan- 
tage which  it  has  from  being  at  the  center  of  population. 

Population  continues  to  increase,  giving  greater  utility 
to  the  land,  and  more  wealth  to  the  owner.  This  community 
becomes  a  city,  and  productive  power  which  density  of 
population  has  attached  to  this  land  is  equivalent  to  the 
multiplication  of  its  original  fertility  by  the  hundred  fold. 
Rent,  which  measures  the  difference  between  this  added 
productiveness  and  that  of  the  least  productive  land  in 
use,  has  increased  accordingly.  This  settler  or  whoever 
has  succeeded  to  his  right  in  the  land  is  now  a  rich  man. 
He  is  rich — not  from  anything  he  has  done,  but  from  the 
increase  of  population.  This  increase  in  the  value  of  land 
due  to  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  owner,  but  to  the  growth 
of  society,  is  called  an  "unearned  increment."  It  is  a  crea- 
tion of  the  community. 

Another  cause  which  explains  the  influence  of  material 
progress  upon  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  the  confident 
expectation  of  the  future  enhancement  of  land  values, 
which  arises  from  the  steady  increase  of  rent,  and  which 
leads  to  speculation. 

"The  reason  why,  in  spite  of  the  increase  of  productive 
power,  wages  constantly  tend  to  a  minimum  which  will 
give  but  a  bare  living,  is  that,  with  increase  in  productive 
power,  rent  tends  to  even  greater  increase,  thus  producing 
a  constant  tendency  to  the  forcing  down  of  wages.  "- 
(Henry  George,  Progress  and  Poverty). 

Since  land  is  necessary  to  labor,  and  since  it  is  reduced 
to  private  ownership,  every  increase  in  the  productive 
power  of  labor  increases  rent — the  price  that  labor  must 
pay  for  the  opportunity  to  utilize  its  power;  and  thus  all 
the  advantages  gained  by  progress  go  to  the  owners  of 
land,  and  wages  do  not  increase. 

The  recognition  of  these  relations  explain  this  associa- 
tion of  poverty  with  wealth,  low  wages  with  high  produc- 
tive power,  and  virtual  slavery  with  political  liberty. 

The  present  law  of  taxation  provides  for  the  taxation 
of  three  kinds  of  property:  land,  improvements,  and  per- 
sonal property.  By  this  method  a  man  is  taxed  or  penalized 
for  making  improvements,  while  the  man  who  leaves  his 
land  idle  receives  an  increasing  value,  and  is  rewarded  for 
doing  nothing.  A  house  and  the  lot  on  which  it  stands 
are  alike  classed  as  real  estate,  and  are  alike  property  as 
being  the  subject  of  ownership.  Yet  in  nature  and 
relations  they  differ  widely.  The  one  is  produced  by  human 
labor  and  is  styled  wealth.  The  other  is  a  part  of  nature 
and  is  styled  land. 

As  labor  cannot  produce  without  the  use  of  land,  the 
denial  of  the  equal  right  to  the  use  of  land  is  necessarily 
the  denial  of  the  right  of  labor  to  its  own  produce.  The 
fundamental  law  of  nature,  that  her  enjoyment  by  man 
shall  be  consequent  upon  his  exertion,  is  thus  violated. 
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The  one'receives  without  producing;  the  others  produce 
without  receiving.  The  one  is  unjustly  enriched;  the  others 
are  robbed. 

The  value  of  land  expresses  in  exact  and  tangible  form 
the  right  of  the  community  in  land  held  by  an  individual ; 
and  rent  expresses  the  exact  amount  which  the  individual 
should  pay  to  the  community  to  satisfy  the  equal  rights 
of  all  other  members  of  the  community. 

Thus,  if  we  concede  to  priority  of  possession  the  undis- 
turbed use  of  land,  taxing  rent  into  the  public  treasury 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  we  reconcile  fixity  of 
tenure  which  is  necessary  for  improvements  with  a  full 
and  complete  recognition  of  equal  right  of  all  to  the  use 
of  land. 

By  making  use  of  existing  machinery,  we  may,  without 
jar  or  shock,  assert  the  common  right  of  land  by  appro- 
priating rent  by  taxation.  We  already  take  some  rent  by 
taxation;  therefore,  we  have  only  to  make  some  changes 
in  our  modes  of  taxation  to  take  it  all. 

In  form  the  ownership  of  land  would  remain  just  as  now. 
For  rent  being  taken  by  the  State  in  taxes,  land,  no  matter 
in  whose  name  it  stood,  or  in  what  parcels  it  was  held, 
would  be  really  common  property,  and  every  member  of 
the  community  would  participate  in  the  advantages  of  its 
ownership. 

Now,  inasmuch  as  the  taxation  of  rent,  or  land  values, 
must  necessarily  be  increased  just  as  we  abolish  other 
taxes,  we  may  put  the  proposition  into  practical  form  by 
proposing — "To  abolish  all  taxation  save  that  upon  land 
values." 

It  can  easily  be  shown  that  a  land-value  tax  is  better 
than  an  equal  tax  on  all  property.  The  foundation  upon 
which  the  equal  taxation  of  all  kinds  of  property  is  com- 
monly insisted  upon  is  that  it  is  equally  protected  by  the 
State.  The  basis  of  this  idea  is  evidently  that  the  enjoy- 
ment of  property  is  made  possible  by  the  State — that  there 
is  a  value  created  and  maintained  by  the  community, 
which  is  justly  called  upon  to  meet  community  expenses. 
Now,  of  what  value  is  this  true?  Only  of  the  value  of  land. 
This  is  a  value  that  does  not  arise  until  a  community  is 
formed,  and  that,  unlike  other  values,  grows  only  with  the 
growth  of  the  community.  It  exists  only  as  a  community 
exists. 

The  tax  upon  land  values  is,  therefore,  the  most  just 
and  equal  of  all  taxes.  It  falls  only  upon  those  who  receive 
from  society  a  peculiar  and  valuable  benefit,  and  upon 
them  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  they  receive.  It  is  the 
taking  by  the  community  of  that  value  which  is  the  crea- 
tion of  the  community.  It  is  the  application  of  the  common 
property  to  common  uses.  When  all  rent  is  taken  by  taxa- 
tion on  land  values  for  the  need  of  the  community,  then 
will  the  equality  ordained  by  nature  be  attained.  Then, 
but  not  till  then,  will  labor  get  its  full  reward,  and  capital 
its  natural  return. 

Some  have  declared  taxes  on  the  rent  of  land  to  be  im- 
politic and  unjust  because  the  return  received  from  the 


natural  and  inherent  powers  of  the  soil  cannot  be  clearly 
distinguished  from  the  improvements  and  meliorations, 
which  might  thus  be  discouraged.  But  admitting  that  it 
is  impossible  in  some  few  cases  to  separate  the  value  of 
the  land  from  the  value  of  the  improvements,  is  this 
necessity  of  continuing  to  tax  some  improvements  any 
reason  why  we  should  continue  to  tax  a'l  improvements? 

But  the  value  of  land  can  usually  be  readily  distinguished 
from  the  value  of  improvements.  In  many  of  the  States  the 
value  of  the  land  and  the  value  of  improvements  are  habit- 
ually estimated  separately,  though  afterward  reunited 
under  the  term  of  real  estate.  Frequently  the  land  is 
owned  by  one  person  and  the  buildings  by  another,  and 
when  a  fire  occurs  and  improvements  are  destroyed  a  clear 
and  definite  value  remains  in  the  land. 

The  advantages  of  the  Single  Tax  will  appear  more  im- 
portant the  more  they  are  considered.  The  present  method 
of  taxation  operates  upon  energy,  industry,  skill,  and 
thrift  like  a  fine  upon  those  qualities.  To  abolish  these 
present  taxes  would  be  to  lift  the  whole  enormous  weight 
of  taxation  from  productive  industry. 

To  shift  the  burden  of  taxation  from  production  and 
exchange  to  the  value  or  rent  of  land  would  not  merelw 
be  to  give  new  stimulus  to  the  production  of  wealth;  il 
would  be  to  open  new  opportunities.    For  under  this  sy 
tern  no  one  would  care  to  hold  land  unless  to  use  it,  an 
land  now  withheld  from  use  would  everywhere  be  throwi 
open  to  improvement. 

The  selling  price  of  land  would  fall;  land  speculatio 
would  receive  its  death  blow;  land  monopolization  wou! 
no  longer  pay.   Everywhere  that  land  had  attained  a  valu 
taxation,  instead  of  operating  as  now,  as  a  fine  upon  im 
provements,  would  operate  to  force  improvements. 

Consider  the  effect  of  such  a  change  upon  the  labo 
market.  Competition  would  no  longer  be  one-sided.  In 
stead  of  laborers  competing  with  each  other  for  employ 
ment,  and  cutting  down  wages  to  the  point  of  bare  sul 
sistence,  employers  would  be  competing  for  laborers,-  an 
wages  would  rise  to  the  fair  earnings  of  labor.  For  int 
the  market  would  have  entered  the  greatest  of  all  the  corr 
petitors  of  labor — the  demand  for  labor  itself. 

To  relieve  labor  and  capital  of  all  taxation,  and  to  thro 
the  burden  upon  rent,   would  be,   as   far   as   it  went,   t 
counteract  the  tendency  of  inequality  of  wealth,  and 
it  went  so  far  as  to  take  in  taxation  the  whole  of  rent,  thi 
cause  of  inequality  would  be  totally  destroyed.    Rent  ir 
stead    of    causing    inequality,    as    now,    would    promot 
equality.    Labor  and  capital  would  then  receive  the  whoi 
produce,  minus  that  portion  taken  by  the  State  in  th 
taxation  of  land  values,  which,  being  applied  to  publi 
purposes,  would  be  equally  distributed  in  public  benefit! 

Some  land  holders  take  the  alarm  when  the  Single  Tax  o 
land  is  mentioned,  but  this  proposition  commends  itse 
to  all  whose  interests  as  land  holders  do  not  exceed  the: 
interests  as  laborers  or  capitalists,  or  both,  and  althoug 
the  large  land  holders  may  loose  relatively,  yet  even  in  the 
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case  there  will  be  an  absolute  gain.  For  the  increase  in 
production  will  be  so  great  that  labor  and  capital  will  gain 
much  more  than  will  be  lost  to  private  land  ownership, 
while  in  these  gains,  and  in  the  greater  ones  involved  in  a 
more  healthy  social  condition,  the  whole  community,  in- 
cluding the  land  owners  themselves,  will  share. 

The  farmer  would  be  a  great  gainer  by  the  Single  Tax, 
because  the  taxation  of  land  values  would  fall  with  greatest 
[weight,  not  upon  the  agricultural  districts,  where  land 
values  are  comparatively  small,  but  upon  towns  and  cities 
(where  land  values  are  high.  In  sparsely  settled  districts 
there  would  be  hardly  any  taxes  at  all  for  the  farmer  to 
pay. 

The  Single  Tax  would  have  a  great  beneficial  effect  upon 
social  ideals.  Poverty,  the  relentless  hell,  which  lies  be- 
neath civilized  society  would  disappear  along  with  all  of 
jits  degrading  consequences.  Give  labor  a  free  field,  and 
take  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community  that  fund 
[which  the  growth  of  the  community  creates,  and  want 
ind  fear  of  want  would  be  gone.  The  springs  of  produc- 
I'tion  would  be  set  free,  and  the  enormous  increase  of  wealth 
\with  a  more  equal  distribution  would  give  the  poorest 
limple  comfort.  Men  would  no  more  worry  about  finding 
Employment.  The  progress  of  science,  the  march  of  in- 
vention, the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  would  bring  their 
icnefits  to  all.  Equal  privilege  would  be  given  to  all  and 

;cial  privilege  to  none. 

OU  are  holding  a  tract  of  land  out  of  use  on  specula- 
tion. A  long  continued  depression  finally  makes  you 

lir  of  getting  your  price.  You  decide  to  accept  a  much 
;r  offer  from  a  man  who  would  employ  others  in  using 
his  land.  You  are  about  to  close  the  deal  when  you  hear 
rom  what  you  believe  a  reliable  source  that  "better  times 
ire  coming  next  week."  Will  not  your  natural  reaction 
>e  to  call  off  the  deal  unless  next  week's  price  —  or  what 

believe  to  be  next  week's  price  —  be  paid?  And  will 
lot  the  probable  effect  of  this  be  to  prevent  the  sale  and 
eave  the  men  who  were  about  to  be  employed  in  the  job- 
ess  ranks?  Then  are  such  pollyanna  predictions  as  led 
•ou  to  stop  the  sale  a  good  or  bad  thing  for  business? 
Vhen  believed  are  they  likely  to  bring  better  times  or 
>ostpone  them?  Would  it  not  help  more  to  face  the  truth 
.nd  admit  it? 


our  poor  statesmen  and  professional  economists 
who  have  to  face  the  terrible  problem  of  how  to  feed 
he  unemployed.  What  makes  it  particularly  hard  to  solve 
3  that  at  the  same  time  the  country  is  suffering  from 
'overproduction."  And  then  on  top  of  all  comes  the  news 
hat  farmers  are  still  raising  immense  crops  of  wheat  and 
he  question  of  what  to  do  with  this  wheat  is  piled  on  them 
..  icfore  they  have  found  a  way  to  feed  the  starving.  How 
an  any  group  possibly  have  brains  enough  to  solve  all 
hese  knotty  problems? 


Alexander  Hamilton 

In  British  Columbia 

EXCERPTS  FROM  ADDRESS  BY  HIM  BEFORE 
THE    HENRY    GEORGE  SOCIETY   OF 

VICTORIA,  B.  C.,  JUNE  19,  1931 
1  HAVE  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  Eugene,  Ore. 
-••  I  addressed  a  meeting  in  the  Congregational  Church 
Forum  there  on  the  partial  application  of  Henry  George's 
principles  in  British  Columbia.  I  also  spoke  in  Portland 
and  in  Seattle,  at  the  Commonwealth  Club,  the  Lyel  Club, 
and  to  the  Municipal  League. 

Eugene,  the  capital  of  Lane  County,  Ore.,  is  a  fine  city 
of  20,000  people,  situated  in  the  upper  Willamette  Valley. 
Many  of  the  streets  are  paved,  beautifully  boulevarded 
and  planted  with  shade  trees.  There  has  been  no  snow  all 
winter  and  flowers  have  been  blooming  gayly.  The  chief 
industries  of  the  neighborhood  are  farming,  fruit  growing 
and  lumbering.  Being  a  university  city  and  having  some 
liberal  churches  with  forums,  one  can  listen  at  any  time 
to  addresses  on  social,  psychological,  scientific,  economic, 
religious  and  kindred  subjects.  *  *  *  Prices  of 
commodities  average  much  less  than  on  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  line,  so  that  Eugene  may  be  quite  truly  called 
a  city  of  cheap  living  and  high  thinking,  and  altogether 
a  most  desirable  place  in  which  to  live. 

The  Oregonians  have  an  advantage  over  us  in  the  matter 
of  keeping  their  politicians  in  order.  They  have  a  refer- 
endum law  that  works;  we  have  one  that  is  unworkable. 
Eight  per  cent,  of  the  voters  may  demand  a  referendum. 
Here  we  require  25  per  cent.  If  their  representatives  at- 
tempt to  raise  their  own  salaries  or  give  undue  privileges 
to  corporations  or  such  like,  the  referendum  can  easily 
be  invoked  to  head  them  off,  while  we  have  to  take  that 
sort  of  thing  lying  down.  When  direct  legislation  became 
law  too  many  questions  were  "referred"  for  settlement 
at  each  election  and  cluttered  up  the  ballot,  but  the  measure 
is  now  considered  well  past  the  experimental  stage. 

I  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  living  is  cheaper  on  the 
south  side  of  the  international  boundary.  Protectionists, 
of  course,  claim  that  this,  like  all  other  good  things,  is  to 
be  credited  to  the  policy  of  high  tariff.  It  will  be  news  to 
some  people  to  hear  that  free  trade  is  the  actual  cause, 
but  such  is  undoubtedly  the  case.  It  is  true  that  Americans 
have  a  very  high  tariff  wall  against  the  outside  world,  but 
here  is  a  world  within  itself.  Forty-eight  great  common- 
wealths, many  of  them  large  and  prosperous  enough  to 
be  classed  as  nations,  unlimited  natural  resources,  variety 
of  climate  and  products,  120,000,000  progressive,  inven- 
tive and  hustling  people  and  unrestricted  reciprocity — 
absolute  free  trade  across  all  boundary  lines.  Trade  is 
free  coming  and  free  going.  *  *  * 

The  United  States  of  America  constitutes  within  her- 
self the  greatest  experiment  in  free  trade  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  I  do  not  say  they  would  not  benefit  immensely 
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by  free  trade  with  the  outside  world.  Let  them  adopt  even 
a  "revenue"  policy  and  overnight  almost  her  flag  would 
be  seen  on  every  sea  and  in  every  harbor  on  earth. 
What  I  do  say  is  that  while  so  great  a  nation  may  rub 
along  in  spite  of  a  protective  policy,  the  same  policy  prac- 
ticed by  such  a  country  with  only  a  twelfth  of  the  popula- 
tion would  be  quite  suicidal. 

All  trade  is  at  bottom  barter — the  exchange  of  com- 
modities for  commodities.  Therefore,  as  Canada  has 
unlimited  commodities  of  a  limited  variety  to  sell,  her 
only  trade  policy  is  to  remove  obstructions  to  the  inflow 
of  commodities.  Added  to  other  advantages  this  would 
lower  the  cost  of  commodities  and  lessen  the  endless  out- 
flowing tide  of  Canadians  seeking  enlarged  opportunities 
and  cheaper  living  conditions  in  the  United  States. 

It  may  be  asked :  If  the  United  States  grew  and  became 
great  under  protection,  why  cannot  Canada  do  likewise? 
The  answer  is  that  the  United  States  was  great  before 
her  tariff  wall  was  built  so  high  as  it  is  today.  Her  tariff 
has  only  been  high  since  Civil  War  times.  *  *  * 

The  greatest  mistake  made  by  both  the  United  States 
and  Canada  was  in  alienating  most  of  their  land  and 
natural  resources  to  a  few  monopolists.  Nothing  would 
have  been  more  disastrous.  Even  the  benefits  of  free  trade 
like  all  other  benefits,  must  ultimately  be  absorbed  by 
those  who  hold  the  key  to  nature's  bounties — the  land- 
lords. The  words  of  Henry  George  in  his  lecture  on 
"Moses"  still  fit  as  well  as  they  did  in  the  year  1884: 

"Yet  the  great  concern  of  Moses  was  with  the  duty  that  lay  plainly 
before  him :  the  effort  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  social  state  in  which 
deep  poverty  and  degrading  want  should  be  unknown — where  men 
released  from  the  meaner  struggles  that  waste  human  energy  should 
have  opportunity  for  intellectual  and  moral  development. 

"  Here  stands  out  the  greatness  of  the  man.  What  was  the  wisdom 
and  stretch  of  forethought  that  in  the  desert  sought  to  guard  in  ad- 
vance against  the  dangers  of  a  settled  state,  let  the  present  speak. 

"In  the  full  blaze  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  every  child  in 
our  schools  may  know  as  common  truths  things  of  which  the  Egyptian 
sages  never  dreamed,  when  the  earth  has  been  mapped  and  the  stars 
have  been  weighed,  when  steam  and  electricity  have  been  pressed  into 
service  and  science  is  wresting  from  nature  secret  after  secret — it  is 
but  natural  to  look  back  upon  the  wisdom  of  three  thousand  years 
ago  as  the  man  looks  back  upon  the  learning  of  the  child. 

"And  yet,  for  all  this  wonderful  increase  of  knowledge,  for  all  this 
enormous  gain  of  productive  power,  where  is  the  country  in  the  civi- 
lized world  in  which  today  there  is  not  want  and  suffering — where  the 
masses  are  not  condemned  to  toil  that  gives  no  leisure,  and  all  classes 
are  not  pursued  by  a  greed  of  gain  that  makes  life  an  ignoble  struggle 
to  get  and  to  keep.  Three  thousand  years  of  advance,  and  still  the 
moan  goes  up  'They  have  made  our  lives  bitter  with  hard  bondage, 
in  mortar  and  brick,  and  in  all  manner  of  service'!  Three  thousand 
years  of  advance!  and  the  piteous  voices  of  little  children  are  in  the 
moan. 

"We  progress  and  we  progress,  we  girdle  continents  with  iron  roads 
and  knit  cities  together  with  the  mesh  of  telegraph  wires,  each  day 
brings  some  new  invention,  each  year  marks  a  fresh  advance— the 
power  of  production  increased  and  the  avenues  of  exchange  cleared 
and  broadened,  yet  the  complaint  of  'hard  times'  is  louder  and  louder; 
everywhere  men  are  harassed  by  care  and  haunted  by  the  fear  of  want. 
With  swift,  steady  strides  and  prodigious  leaps  the  power  of  human 
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hands  to  satisfy  human  wants  advances  and  advances,  is  multipliei 
and  multiplied.  Yet  the  struggle  for  mere  existence  is  more  and  mor 
intense  and  human  labor  is  becoming  the  cheapest  of  commodities 
Beside  glutted  warehouses  human  beings  grow  faint  with  hunger  am 
shiver  with  cold;  under  the  shadow  of  churches  festers  the  vice  tha 
is  born  of  want. 

"Trace  to  their  root  the  causes  that  are  thus  producing  want  in  th 
midst  of  plenty,  ignorance  in  the  midst  of  intelligence,  aristocracy  ii 
democracy,  weakness  in  strength — -that  are  giving  to  our  civilizatioi 
a  one-sided  and  unstable  development,  and  you  will  find  it  somethinj 
which  this  Hebrew  statesman  three  thousand  years  ago  perceived  am 
guarded  against.  Moses  saw  that  the  real  cause  of  enslavement  of  th 
masses  of  Egypt  was,  what  has  everywhere  produced  enslavement 
the  possession  by  a  class  of  the  land  upon  which  and  from  which  th 
whole  people  must  live.  He  saw  that  to  permit  in  land  the  same  un 
qualified  ownership  that  by  natural  right  attaches  to  things  produce! 
by  labor  would  be  inevitably  to  separate  the  people  into  the  very  ricl 
and  the  very  poor — inevitably  to  enslave  labor — to  make  the  fet 
masters  of  the  many,  no  matter  what  the  political  forms,  to  bring  vio 
and  degradation  no  matter  what  the  religion. 

"And  with  the  foresight  of  the  philosophic  statesman  who  legislate 
not  for  the  needs  of  a  day,  but  for  all  the  future,  he  sought,  in  way 
suited  to  his  times  and  conditions,  to  guard  against  this  error.    Everji 
where  in  the  Mosaic  institutions  is  the  land  treated  as  the  gift  of  th 
Creator  to  His  common  creatures,  which  no  one  has  the  right  to  monop 
olize.    Everywhere  it  is,  not  your  estate  or  your  property,  not  the  Ian- 
which  you  bought  or  the  land  which  you  conquered,  but  'the  land  wh 
the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee! — the  land  which  the  Lord  lendeth  thee 
And  the  practical   legislation,   by  regulations  to  which   he  gave 
highest  sanctions,  he  tried  to  guard  against  the  wrong  that  converte 
ancient  civilizations  into  despotisms — the  wrong  that  in  after  centurii 
ate  out  the  heart  of  Rome,  that  produced  the  inbruting  serfdom  < 
Poland  and  the  gaunt  misery  of  Ireland." 

In  the  forty-seven  years  since  the  above  eloquent  won 
were  spoken  larger  fortunes  than  ever  have  been  rollc 
up;  ground  rent  (the  community  value)  has  enormous 
increased  and  is  still  pocketed  by  a  few,  and  unemplo 
ment  has  become  chronic.  Conditions  are  becoming  mo 
intolerable  and  menacing.  The  cause  being  fundaments 
no  superficial  remedy  can  avail.  The  axe  must  be  laid 
the  root  of  the  tree. 

It  is  startling  to  note  the  similarity  between  Rome 
her  decline  and  the  world  in  its  present  plight.    She  al: 
had  her  unemployment  problem,  the  dole  and  miles 
tables  to  feed  the  starving.    It  is  plain  that  a  system  bas» 
on  injustice  cannot  endure.    We  must  avoid  Rome's  fat 
error  or  take  the  consequences.     Public  values  must 
appropriated  for  public  purposes,  and  privately  produc 
values  be  sacredly  left  to  the  producer. 

Civilizations  have  risen  and  fallen — fallen,  no  doul 
because  of  the  uneven  distribution  of  wealth  and  po 
selfishness  on  the  one  hand  and  ignorance  on  the  oth 
History  tells  us  that  "land  monopoly  ruined  Rome,"  a 
it  is  clear  and  plain  to  those  who  are  capable  of  ordin 
observation  that  the  same  evil  is  rapidly  ruining  Ang 
Saxon  civilization.  Men  in  the  mass,  locked  out  fi 
natural  opportunities,  invariably  become  as  helpless 
chattel  slaves. 

Science  tells  us  that  for  the  next  million  years  or 
this  globe  may  be  doing  duty  in  the  same  old  orbit, 
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human  life   and    human    comfort   and    wellbeing,    as   far 
as  natural  law  is  concerned,   be  as  possible  as  ever. 

The  question  is,  Shall  we  go  on  treading  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Rome,  assuredly  to  meet  Rome's  fate,  or  shall  we 
be  wise    enough   to  abolish   monopoly  and   privilege  by 
discarding   Rome's  quiritary  system  of  land   tenure  and 
D  secure  for  countless  future  generations  the  right  to  liberty, 
.  fair  play  and  equal  opportunity  as  envisioned  by  the  nine- 
teenth century  "Prophet  of  San  Francisco"? 

J 

The  Tax  Cannot  Be  Shifted 
• 

SOME  disappointment  may  be  felt  at  the  fact  that  the 
tax  will  not  begin  to  operate  until  two  years  hence, 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  Chancellor  has  made  up  his  mind 
jto  have  actually  in  existence  an  effective  valuation  of  the 
land  before  the  tax  begins  to  be  collected.    It  may  be  ob- 
served also  that  the  mere  anticipation  of  it  is  already  begin- 
ning to  have  an  economic  effect.     A  few  days  after  the 
^  Budget  statement,  I  met  a  prominent  London  Estate  agent, 
Jwho  complained  bitterly  about  the  Land  Value  Tax  and 
jhow  it  was  going  to  raise  rents.    In  the  next  breath  he  told 
Ime  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  site  for  which  owners  had 
"-jbeen  asking  £800,000  and  that  the  Budget  had   knocked 
^  £50,000  off  its  value.    I  suggested  to  him  that  if  the  pur- 
:haser  paid  so  much  less  he  would  not  require  to  charge 
my  higher  rent  in  spite  of  the  Land  Tax  value,  and  in  fact 
Id  not  be  able  to  do  so. 

Alderman  F.  C.  R.  DOUGLAS  in  London  Nevus. 

nd  Value  Taxation  In  Britain 

fulfilment  of  his  oft-repeated  promises  Mr.  Snowden 
provided,  in  his  recent  budget  proposals,  for  land  values 
axation.    The  proposal,  Id  in  the  £,  is  very  small  indeed, 
>ut  it  touches  the  "Ark  of  the  Covenant,"  and  will  create 
.  firstclass  row.    If  any  one  has  doubts  about  the  fact  of 
he  Land  Question  being  at  the  root  of  all  social  problems, 
he  very  tap  root  of  Privilege,  let  him  ponder  on  the  rumpus 
hat  will  take  place  on  these  taxes,  and  ask  why  the  whole 
f  the  agencies  of  privilege  should  lash  themselves  into 
uch  fury  over  Id  in  the  £  on  land  values.     They  will 
rumble  and  growl  for  a  little  while,  but  they  will  swallow 
ny  other  taxes.    But  not  so  with  land  value  taxes.    Tax 
ie  people's  food  and  clothing  and  any  other  vital  neces- 
ties,  and  the  privileged  classes  will  shout  hooray.     But 
:rape  a  paring  off  their  privileges  and  they  will  have  par- 
xysms  of  frenzy,  during  which  they  will  resort  to  anything 
•>  retain  their  grip.     We  may  expect  shortly  to  hear  of 
nother   Zinovieff  letter,    or    something   of    that    nature, 
lowever,  if  the  privileged  classes  want  fight  the  "land  for 
ie  people"  and  "publicly-created  values  for  public  pur- 
oses"  is  a  first-class  issue  for  a  Labor  party  and  a  Liberal 
arty  to  take  to  the  country.    Later  on  we  shall  be  able 
)  supply  information  to  our  readers  on  the  great  issue, 
ee  from  the  Tory  taint  of  cabled  news  and  the  distorted 
iews  of  special  correspondents  of  the  Tory  press. 

Sydney,  (N.  S.  W.),  Standard. 


Causes  of  Depressions 

BY  CHARLES  G.  MERRELL 

A  FEW  weeks  ago,  at  a  druggists'  meeting,  one  of  the 
**  members  finished  his  talk  for  the  day  with  a  rather 
sad  picture  of  the  unemployed  during  the  last  year.  Here 
we  are,  in  a  land  of  plenty,  of  natural  resources  and  of 
accumulated  wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  our  forefathers, 
and  yet  we  have  on  all  sides  distress  that,  it  if  were  laid 
bare  for  all  to  see  in  its  fullness,  would  shock  the  hearts 
of  the  strongest  men.  And  yet,  when  he  came  to  a  considera- 
tion of  what  was  to  be  done  about  it,  he  threw  up  his  hands 
in  utter  despair  and  knew  not  even  what  to  suggest. 

The  noted  economist  Roger  Babson,  at  about  the  same 
time,  evidently  felt  a  depression  of  mind  and  spirit  and 
tried  to  express  it  by  copying  in  one  of  his  reports  a  few 
verses  by  Marion  L.  Ulmer,  originally  published  in  The 
Congregationalist: 

THE   UNEMPLOYED 

His  thin  face  haunted  me — my  mind  said  "Why?" 
Yet  something  in  my  heart  made  me  ashamed 

That  I  was  warmed  and  fed  and  safely  housed, 

While  he,  disheartened,  cheerless,  sought  a  "job." 

The  unemployed — but  we  are  not  to  blame. 

Or  are  we  not?    Aye,  well  we  know  our  guilt 
Is  strong  upon  our  soul,  that  any  man, 

Wanting  and  willing,  hungers  still  and  needs. 

Lay  on  our  hearts,  O  Father  Life  of  All, 

The  burden  of  these  men,  until  we  feel 
Their  helpless  wings  abeat  "gainst  prison  walls 

The  greatness  of  our  social  structure  raised. 

For  not  in  any  canting  words  of  creed 

But  in  the  fibre  of  our  life  we  feel 
The  pain  of  every  sick,  disheartened  soul — 

The  price  and  glory  of  our  brotherhood! 

And  yet  in  all  of  his  reports  I  have  yet  to  see  from 
Babson,  or  any  other  economist  of  note,  an  explanation 
of  the  situation,  or  a  remedy  for  it.  He  does  warn  against 
increasing  the  load  of  taxation,  but  how  to  bring  this  about 
with  decreasing  returns  from  the  usual  sources  and  increas- 
ing needs  for  relief  work  is  something  he  does  not  attempt 
to  answer. 

"OVERPRODUCTION"  vs.  "OVERPREDICTION" 

We  hear  on  the  one  hand  that  overproduction  is  the 
cause  of  our  present  difficulties,  and  on  the  other  hand 
that  the  demonetization  of  silver  in  India  and  other  coun- 
tries, together  with  the  scarcity  of  gold  or  its  proper  dis- 
tribution, is  somehow  the  explanation  of  all  the  trouble. 
In  between  these  major  causes  (as  explained  by  our  pub- 
licists) are  numerous  other  explanations  for  the  greatest 
depression  in  the  history  of  our  country  and  the  unem- 
ployment situation  that  is  a  disgrace  to  those  who  attempt 
to  guide  the  destinies  of  this  great  nation. 

Will  Rogers  once  made  the  pertinent  remark  that  what 
this  country  was  suffering  from  was  not  overproduction 
but  "overprediction, "  and  so  I  am  not  going  to  add  to  the 
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suffering  of  my  fellow  men  by  making  more  than  one  pre- 
diction, which  is  that  unless  there  is  a  marked  change  in 
the  course  upon  which  the  ship  of  state  is  sailing,  the  next 
depression  will  be  worse  than  the  last,  as  has  been  the  case 
in  each  instance  over  the  past  twenty  years;  and  while  it  is 
about  as  dangerous  to  one's  reputation  for  sanity,  in  these 
days  of  organized  mass  psychology,  to  point  out  errors 
in  the  existing  order  as  it  is  to  make  predictions  for  the 
future,  I  am  going  to  give  myself  the  satisfaction  of  doing 
this  very  thing. 

Now  let  us  consider  this  great  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment. In  a  normal  state  of  affairs  how  can  there  be  any 
such  thing  as  unemployment?  In  the  final  analysis  what 
is  employment  but  the  application  of  labor  to  land?  From 
such  application  all  wealth  is  produced.  It  my  be  true, 
in  a  spiritual  sense,  that  "the  harvest  is  ready  but  the 
laborers  are  few,"  but  when  we  talk  of  unemployment, 
does  anyone  even  suggest  that  the  starving  millions  are 
unwilling  to  work?  No,  the  great  cry  is,  "There  is  no  work," 
and  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  bread  for  those  who  have 
not  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  And  yet  there  are  millions  of 
bushels  of  grain  for  which  there  is  no  market.  How  can 
such  a  paradox  be? 

Let  us  examine  this  problem  carefully.  Man  is  born 
on  earth,  and  as  he  cannot  live  in  the  air  or  in  the  sea,  he 
must  live  on  the  earth  as  long  as  he  lives  in  this  world. 
Our  forefathers  used  terms  more  in  their  original  sense: 
A  freeman  was  not  only  one  who  was  not  a  slave  or  a  serf 
but  a  freeholder  of  the  land  he  lived  on  and  worked  for 
his  living,  and  only  such  a  man  possessed  the  right  to  vote. 

We  in  this  great  country  of  ours  delight  to  expatiate 
on  the  fact  that  all  men  are  free  and  all  can  vote,  even  the 
women.  What  an  anomaly!  All  men  can  vote,  but  all 
cannot  work  for  a  living! 

FREE  TO  VOTE,  BUT  NOT  TO  WORK! 

Let  us  put  certain  facts  in  juxtaposition  and  see  if  it 
throws  any  light  on  the  problem:  starving  men  on  one 
side,  unused  grain  on  the  other — idle  men  and  idle  acres. 
Let  a  child  tell  the  answer.  Bring  the  starving  men  to  the 
unused  grain,  put  the  idle  men  on  the  idle  acres.  Is  not 
that  the  obvious  answer?  But  this  cannot  be  done  just 
because  of  one  thing :  the  land  on  which  the  grain  was  grown 
and  the  idle  acres  are  no  more  free  than  are  the  idle  men 
who  have  produced  the  grain  and  are  starving  today. 

All  wealth  in  its  final  analysis  is  produced  by  the  appli- 
cation of  labor  to  land.  That  which  we  call  "capital"  is 
no  more  nor  less  than  the  stored  and  unused  products  of 
"labor."  Millions  of  people  who  are  now  out  of  employ- 
ment are  willing  to  work.  If  you  had  gone  with  me  into 
the  Western  country  years  ago  you  would  not  have  found 
a  single  individual  not  earning  his  own  living. 

Now,  just  what  was  the  difference  in  the  West  forty 
years  ago  and  the  conditions  we  find  here  in  Cincinnati 
today?  I  read  in  the  Cincinnati  Post  not  long  ago  of  a  panic 
that  occurred  here,  back  in  1840,  in  which  Jacob  Burnet, 


after  whom  an  earlier  popular  hotel  was  named,  lost  his 
entire  fortune  of  $80,000.  He  went  out  in  the  woods  with 
an  ax  to  cut  cord  wood  at  $1.50  a  cord,  kept  his  family 
alive  and  afterward  re-established  his  fortune.  Now,  who 
could  do  that  today?  Just  imagine  anyone  of  us  going  out 
fifteen  or  even  a  hundred  miles  from  Cincinnati  and  cut- 
ting cord  wood  off  any  piece  of  property!  You  know  as 
well  as  I  do  that  anyone  who  tried  it  would  simply  add  one 
more  to  the  population  of  the  county  jail.  Or  suppose  one 
of  these  unemployed  today  might  have  read  about  the 
Irish  people  having  lived  on  potatoes  for  years,  and  thought 
last  spring  that  that  would  be  a  good  thing  for  him  to  do 
to  tide  his  family  over  a  hard  winter.  I  live  only  ten  miles 
from  the  city,  and  on  my  way  home  I  pass  acres  and  acres 
of  unused  land.  Suppose  such  a  man  had  come  out  to  some 
of  these  unused  acres  last  year  with  the  idea  of  planting 
potatoes  to  keep  his  family  from  starving.  How  far  do  you 
imagine  he  would  get  with  his  plowing? 

The  ownership  of  the  earth  today  is  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  a  very  few  men  to  whom  the  unemployed 
must  go  for  permission  to  use  the  land,  or  even  for  their 
very  existence.  The  Creator  made  the  whole  earth;  man 
never  made  an  acre  nor  did  he  individually  create  a  dollar 
of  the  enormous  value  at  which  the  land  of  this  country 
is  held  today.  The  value  of  land  is  made  by  the  community, 
and  in  fact  the  value  attaches  not  to  the  land  itself  but 
the  site  which  it  occupies. 

"SITE  VALUE,"  NOT  QUALITY  OF  LAND 
The  value  of  a  single  acre  of  land  in  New  York  Cit\ 
is  about  $40,000,000.  This  is  possibly  not  as  good  land  a; 
some  up  the  State  which  can  be  bought  for  $200.  If  yot 
could  remove  the  ten  million  people  from  Metropolitai 
area  that  acre  of  New  York  City  land  would  probabh 
be  less  valuable  than  the  acre  of  farm  land  up  the  State 
So  it  is  not  the  quality  of  land  that  determines  the  price 
but  it  is  the  site  value  which  is  made  by  the  community. 

When  Jacob  Schmidlapp  as  president  of  the  Union  Trus; 
Company  put  up  the  building  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  am 
Walnut  Streets — the  first  skyscraper  in  the  City  of  Cin| 
cinnati — every  citizen  was  proud  of  the  fact  that  at  las 
Cincinnati  had  come  into  its  own  and  was  beginning  t 
progress.     And  when  someone  expressed  this  thought  1 
Mr.  Schmidlapp,  he  replied,  in  effect:    "That  is  very  nice 
but  you  people  have  fined  me  $200,000  for  doing  this.    0 
the  opposite  corner  with  practically  the  same  advantage 
of  location  as  mine  is  an  old  rattle-trap  of  a  building  c| 
which  you  are  ashamed  and  yet  the  owner  is  rewarded 
low  taxes,  $150,000  less  than  I  must  pay.    This  old  builc 
ing  occupies  a  corner  just  as  important  and  as  valuabj 
as  the  one  on  which  we  have  erected  the  new  building, 
the  taxes  had  been  on  the  land  value  only  and  we  woul 
cease  placing  a  penalty  upon  putting  up  attractive  built 
ings  in  the  city,  the  owner  of  the  old  building  would  ha'* 
been  compelled  to  erect  a  building  appropriate  to  the  si 
which  he  occupies,  or  sell  to  the  Emery  Estate,  whid 
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wanted  to  extend  the  Mercantile  Library  building  to 
Fourth  Street.  Instead  of  that,  our  system  of  taxation 
encourages  this  land  owner  to  hold  his  land  out  of  use 
and  to  profit  by  an  increased  value  which  was  made  by  his 
Fellow  citizens  and  which  he  had  done  nothing  to  create." 
And  so  we  encourage  idle  men  and  idle  acres,  and  inevi- 
tably at  almost  regular  periods  we  have  a  business  depres- 
sion and  the  problem  of  unemployment.  Instead  of 
encouraging  the  proper  use  of  land  as  against  the  land 
speculation  of  today,  the  tendency  seems  to  be  to  reduce, 
if  possible,  the  taxation  on  land  values  and  thus  encourage 
Further  speculation;  to  raise  more  and  more  taxes  on  in- 
dustry and,  like  Pharaoh  of  old,  lay  heavy  burdens, 
grievous  to  be  borne,  on  thrift  and  honesty.  Instead  of 
encouraging  industry  and  thrift  we  penalize  these  homely 
virtues  and  encourage  speculation.  And  so  we  have  the 
extremes  of  society,  the  idle  rich  and  the  idle  poor,  and  a 
diminishing  proportion  of  the  middle  class  who  are  the 
Dulwark  of  society. 

LAND  VALUE  Is  COMMUNITY-MADE 

Our  theory  of  taxation  is  fundamentally  wrong.  It  is 
based  upon  the  ability  to  pay  instead  of  requiring  pay- 
ment by  the  individual  for  the  privileges  and  services 
which  he  receives  from  the  government. 

Land  value  is  a  community  made  value,  and  an  adequate 
rental  for  the  use  of  the  location  belongs  to  the  community 
by  the  same  fundamental  law  that  ought  to  make  the  prop- 
erty created  by  man  through  the  labor  of  his  own  hands 
inviolable  against  taxation. 

Let  us  see  by  illustration  how  unjust  is  the  present 
method  of  taxing  private  property.  Let  us  assume  that 

A"  and  "B"each  earnsa  hundred  dollars  a  week.  One  of 
them  spends  all  of  it  and  the  other  saves  $25,000  in  the 
course  of  years.  Now  we  fine,  or  tax,  the  thrifty  man  on 
bis  savings,  but  the  extravagant  man  goes  untaxed  so  far 
as  private  wealth  is  concerned,  for  he  has  none.  By  what 
right  in  equity  or  in  common  sense  do  we  say  to  the  one 
who  has  saved  $25,000,  "You  must  support  the  govern- 
ment; your  neighbor  hasn't  anything,  so  you  must  pay 
double  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  You  are  able  to  pay 
and  he  is  not."  Can  anyone  imagine  that  this  plan  en- 
courages thrift  and  industry?  And  yet  our  Legislatures 
are  today  trying  to  devise  schemes  to  lay  heavy  burdens 
upon  those  who  have  through  thrift  and  industry  laid  by 
a  little  for  "a  rainy  day."  Is  it  not  a  natural  sequence 
that  we  now  have  a  demand  for  old-age  pensions  and  other 
socialistic  propositions?  But  if  our  taxing  systems  were 
correct  and  justice  prevailed,  there  would  be  no  possible 
argument  or  need  for  old-age  pensions  and  similar  schemes. 

"TAX   THE    RICH!" 

Tax  the  rich  is  a  popular  cry.  Law  making  bodies  respond 
to  the  cry  by  creating  super  taxes  on  incomes,  etc.  One  is 
justified  in  asking  by  what  right  they  do  this.  Does  the 
fact  that  I  have  ten  times  as  much  wealth  as  you  indicate 
that  I  receive  ten  times  more  public  benefit?  A  proper 


system  of  taxation  should  only  levy  taxes  according  to 
benefits  conferred.  When  you  receive  benefits,  this  makes 
you  a  debtor  to  the  one  who  confers  the  benefit — in  this 
case  "the  taxing  powers. "  All  do  not  receive  benefits  alike. 
If  they  did,  then  a  head  tax,  the  same  on  all,  would  be  a 
proper  tax. 

Now  let  us  consider  this  question  of  taxation  in  connec- 
tion with  its  origin  and  relation  to  its  incidence.  When 
Daniel  Boone  and  Thomas  Lincoln  settled  in  Kentucky 
and  built  their  log  cabins  near  each  other  there  were  no 
taxes.  There  was  nothing  to  spend  them  for.  But  when 
more  people  settled  in  the  community  and  wanted  a  school- 
house,  a  church,  and  then  by  degrees  some  of  the  other 
forms  of  community  service,  it  became  necessary  to  raise 
funds.  It  also  became  desirable  to  live  near  the  center  of 
the  town  where  the  schoolhouse  and  other  conveniences 
were  located.  Rather  than  have  his  children  walk  a  mile 
or  more  to  school,  a  man  would  rather  pay  a  little  more 
than  his  childless  neighbor.  A  man  who  lived  five  miles 
away,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not  expect  to  contribute 
as  heavily  to  the  community  programme  as  those  who 
lived  in  close  proximity.  Hence  there  arose  "land  values" 
where  there  were  never  any  before;  but  these  were  not 
intrinsic  land  values  but  site  values.  Now,  it  is  a  remark- 
able thing  that  as  the  community  expenses  grew  these 
site  values  increased  in  almost  direct  proportion,  in  fact 
even  in  excess  of  the  community  needs,  and  if  the  actual 
rental  of  these  site  values  had  been  taken  from  the  out- 
set, no  individual  would  have  lost  a  penny  that  was  his 
by  virtue  of  his  own  efforts,  nor  would  he  have  contributed 
anything  out  of  the  products  of  his  labor,  and  yet  there 
would  have  been  ample  funds  to  support  all  governmental 
uses  from  the  values  created  by  the  services  rendered  by 
the  government.  There  would  have  been  no  taxation  today 
in  the  sense  that  we  now  have  it.  The  communal  values 
would  have  remained  and  have  accrued  to  the  community, 
and  each  occupant  of  the  site  would  have  paid  into  the 
community  the  actual  rental  of  that  site  and  nothing  more. 

THE  BUILDER  PENALIZED  TEN  TIMES 

He  could  have  built  a  satisfactory  home,  could  have 
added  to  it  as  his  family  needs  increased :  he  could  even 
have  painted  it  once  a  year  and  he  would  have  had  to  pay 
the  builder  or  the  painter  and  would  not  have  to  pay  the 
government  over  again  for  the  same  house  as  we  do  today. 

Let  us  see  how  our  present  system  works  out.  A  street 
is  planned  as  an  extension  from  an  existing  roadway; 
people  begin  to  build  houses  here  and  there  along  this 
roadway  of,  let  us  say,  a  mile  in  extent;  let  us  assume  that 
these  lots  sell  for  $1,000  apiece  and  that  the  average  house 
built  costs  $9,000.  In  the  one  case  the  man  who  has  a  lot 
idle  has  a  $1,000  investment,  and  the  man  who  improves 
his  property  by  building  a  house  has  a  $10,000  investment. 
If  the  tax  is  3  per  cent,  the  one  pays  $300,  whereas  the 
other  pays  $30.  The  city  then  improves  the  street,  lays 
down  a  sewer  and  water  mains,  extends  police  and  fire 
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protection.  All  of  these  services  are  available  equally  to 
those  who  have  built  houses  and  those  who  have  not,  but 
those  who  have  built  houses  and  thereby  improved  the 
site  value  of  all  the  property  pay  ten  times  as  much  for 
their  service  as  those  who  have  not  built  a  house,  and  yet 
it  costs  the  city  just  as  much  to  run  the  sewer,  water  mains 
and  other  services  past  the  unimproved  lot  as  it  does  past 
the  lot  on  which  stands  a  house;  in  fact  it  costs  the  city 
twice  as  much  if  only  50  per  cent  of  the  lots  are  built  upon, 
as  these  services  have  to  run  a  mile  instead  of  a  half  mile, 
which  would  have  accommodated  the  houses  that  are  now 
built.  Even  the  services  that  are  rendered  by  private 
companies,  so-called  public  utility  companies,  cost  twice 
as  much  as  they  should  because  there  is  no  way  of  serving 
those  who  have  houses  without  running  these  services  past 
the  vacant  lots.  Yet  the  fact  that  these  services  run  past 
these  vacant  lots  adds  to  their  value,  but  those  who  have 
built  houses  have  to  pay  most  of  the  cost. 

It  may  not  be  clearly  seen  how  all  this  has  a  direct  bear- 
ing upon  unemployment  and  recurrent  depressions,  but 
it  ought  to  be  clear  that  our  present  system  discourages 
thrift  and  industry,  increases  the  cost  of  government  out 
of  proportion  to  the  services  rendered  or  actually  used, 
takes  from  the  thrifty  and  industrious  a  large  share  of 
what  they  produce,  and  gives  to  idle-land  owners  the  un- 
earned increment  of  site  values  which  were  created  and 
belong  to  the  community  and  which  alone  ought  to  be 
taken  in  taxation  for  support  of  government.  Our  present 
system  encourages  holding  idle  land  out  of  use,  depriving 
those  who  are  willing  to  work  of  the  opportunity.  A  liv- 
ing wage  could  be  established,  not  as  at  present,  on  the  bare 
cost  of  subsistence,  but  by  what  each  man  could  earn  by 
the  application  of  his  labor  to  land  which  would  be  accept- 
able to  all,  and  no  one  would  be  compelled  to  work  for  an- 
other at  a  lower  rate  than  he  could  earn  by  his  own 
industry  freely  employed. 

HOPEFUL  SIGNS 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign,  therefore,  to  read  in  the  daily  papers 
that  there  are  other  factors  to  be  considered  ere  we  acquire 
stabilization  of  prosperity  and  an  end  of  unemployment 
crisis:  "It  means  long,  hard  study,  the  scrapping  of  much 
tradition,  a  new  openmindedness  on  the  part  of  industrial 
and  political  leaders.  It  is  a  challenge  to  the  best  brains 
and  the  highest  courage  of  American  industry.  But  it  is 
a  challenge  that  must  be  met.  The  alternative  is  disaster." 

This  sounds  very  like  the  following  statement  by  Dictator 
Stalin  of  Soviet  Russia,  who  was  reported  in  the  New  York 
Times  to  have  said:  "The  economic  depression  will  get 
worse.  It  is  not,  however,  the  culminating  crisis.  Capi- 
talism will  recover,  this  time,  but  a  second  and  worse  crisis 
will  thereafter  develop,  and  then  another,  because  the 
capitalist  system  is  in  progressive  decay." 

Although  the  similarity  of  the  two  statements  is  appar- 
ent, the  first  one,  be  it  noted,  is  from  the  conservative 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Another  statement  from  the  Wash- 


ington Evening  Star  is  along  the  same  lines :  "The  knowledge 
that  the  worst  is  over  is  scant  comfort  if  it  means  that  the 
climb  to  another  peak  must  be  followed  by  a  descent  even 
more  rapid,  and  to  lower  levels,  than  the  past.  The  chief 
problem  before  the  nation  today  is  to  fill  up  the  swamps 
and  morasses  of  depression  in  advance,  and  to  prevent 
the  repetition  of  such  figures  as  those  just  revealed." 

In  my  humble  judgment  neither  Stalin  nor  these  financial 
writers  in  the  United  States  have  found  or  are  likely  to 
find  a  solution  to  the  problem.  Stalin  is  against  what  he 
calls  "capitalism,"  and  our  American  writers  are  all  for  it. 
Even  our  recognized  authorities  on  political  economy  use 
terms  so  indefinitely  that  their  statements  are  very  con- 
fusing. There  is  nothing  wrong  with  capitalism  if  we  use 
the  term  in  its  proper  sense.  Capital  is  essential  to  progress. 
As  has  been  pointed  out,  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  stored 
products  of  labor.  Many  in  industry,  using  capital  as  the 
basis  of  their  business,  have  found  to  their  sorrow  that 
capital  suffers  with  labor  in  these  economic  depressions. 
Stalin  and  our  economists  in  this  country  both  confuse 
capitalism  with  privilege  resulting  from  our  land  system; 
but  the  two  are  distinct  and  indeed  antagonistic.  The 
interests  of  capital  are  the  same  as  the  interests  of  labor 
because  they  derive  from  the  same  source.  There  is  no 
natural  conflict  between  capital  and  labor;  they  should 
join  hands  to  take  away  the  burden  which  has  been  im- 
posed upon  both  by  land  monopoly. 

Only  intense  prejudice  and  economic  blindness  stan( 
in  the  way.  The  hope  of  the  future  lies  in  enlightenme 
on  the  part  of  both  capital  and  labor,  whose  common  ener 
is  the  land  monopolist,  and  it  is  my  thought  tonight  th 
the  source  of  our  difficulties  can  be  overcome  by  a  reform 
in  taxation.  This  can  only  be  instituted  when  the  evils  of 
the  present  system  are  recognized  and  there  is  a  general 
desire  for  improvement  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  most 
affected. 

"Why,"  you  may  ask,  "do  not  more  people  see  and 
desire  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  taxation  of  site 
values  only?"  The  answer  is  simply  this:  Those  who  thinl 
(whose  thought  influences  the  destiny  of  the  country)  havejj 
not  suffered,  and  those  who  suffer  cannot  think! 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


York  Socialists  are  organizing  a  party  branch  tcji 
consist  entirely  of  deaf  voters.  Nevertheless  Congress-* 
man  Hamilton  Fish  has  not  yet  joined. 

it *~ HHE  world  will  make  a  beaten  path  to  the  door 

-••    the  man  who  makes  a  better  mouse  trap,  thougr' 
he  live  in  a  wilderness."    What  a  fine  thing  that  will 
for  the  owners  of  land  along  that  beaten  path.    They  will 
get  millions  in  unearned  increment  and  the  federal  govern! 
ment  will  not  think  of  putting  a  tax  on  the  land  value 
they  grab.     But  the  poor  maker  of  a  better  mouse  trap) 
How  it  will  soak  him  with  income  taxes! 
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Progress  And  Poverty 

BY  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER 
A  PART  OF  AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  THE  COMMENCE- 
MENT OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  JUNE  2,  1931 
IT  is  a  full  half  century  since  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
*•  the  world  was  plunged  into  vigorous  and  often  excited 
controversy  over  the  thesis  and  the  arguments  of  a  book 
by  Henry  George.  He  called  it  "Progress  and  Poverty." 
The  very  title  was  abundant  in  challenge,  and  the  argu- 
ment of  the  book  was  more  challenging  still.  Henry  George 
pressed  the  question  as  to  why  it  is  that  with  all  the  vaunted 
progress  that  society  has  made  and  is  making,  there  should 
still  be  so  much  poverty  and  want,  and  such  apparently 
permanent  lines  of  division  between  the  great  mass  of 
those  who  prosper  and  the  great  mass  of  those  who  do 
not.  While  Henry  George  lived  and  met  the  public  face 
to  face  upon  the  platform,  his  vigorous  personality  gained 
him  many  followers  and  made  many  advocates  of  his 
opinions.  The  years  that  have  passed  have  set  his  eco- 
nomic analysis  and  economic  teaching  in  due  perspective 
and  enable  us  now  to  consider  them  with  a  just  sense  of 
their  permanent  importance  and  with  regard  to  the  sound- 
ness of  their  underlying  principles. 

It  may  be  said  at  once  that  so  far  as  Henry  George 
pointed  to  privilege  as  an  unbecoming,  unfair  and  indeed 
disastrous  accompaniment  of  progress,  his  teaching  has 
passed  into  economic  theory  everywhere.  Sound  econo- 
mists in  every  land  accept  and  support  economic  equality 
and  economic  opportunity  as  fundamental.  Not  many 
economists  of  high  rank,  however,  accept  Henry  George's 
thesis  that  land-holding  is  the  one  particular  kind  of  priv- 
ilege whose  limitation  or  destruction  should  be  brought 
about.  The  tendency  has  been  rather  to  look  upon  the 
inequality  of  conditions  which  arise  from  land-holding  as 
only  one  factor,  and  perhaps  a  minor  one,  of  the  very 
serious  and  much  larger  problem  to  which  Henry  George 
so  earnestly  pointed. 

Once  again,  therefore,  as  so  often  before  in  the  history 
pf  thought,  we  find  that  a  popular  preacher  and  teacher 
has  seized  upon  a  fundamental  fact  of  large  importance 
ind  brought  it  with  eloquence  and  zeal  to  public  atten- 
tion, but  has  not  been  able  to  convince  men  that  he  could 
x)int  the  way  out  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  whose 
existence  he  so  clearly  saw. 

Today  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  much  more  vigor- 
ously than  a  half  century  ago,  this  same  question  is  being 
Dressed  upon  the  attention  of  mankind.  Why  is  that  prog- 
'ess  in  which  we  take  such  pride,  so  uncertain,  and  indeed 
so  inconsequent,  in  meeting  not  only  the  hopes  but  the 
leeds  of  so  many  human  beings?  Where  are  we  to  look  for 
he  cause  and  the  cure  of  that  distress  which  is  so  wide- 
;pread  in  the  world,  for  which  poverty  is  only  one  name? 
science  and  the  practical  applications  of  science  have  within 
i  few  decades  revolutionized  the  practical  conditions  of 
ife.  They  have  almost  destroyed  the  effects  of  distance 


in  space  and  time,  and  they  have  cast  the  interests  of  men,, 
however  remotely  they  may  be  placed,  in  a  common  mould. 
Yet  immense  masses  of  food  material  are  produced,  now 
in  the  United  States,  now  in  Argentina,  now  in  the  valley 
of  the  Danube,  and  no  market  is  found  for  them,  while 
not  far  away  thousands  upon  thousands  of  human  beings 
are  in  want  of  food.  The  material  means  with  which  to 
satisfy  every  human  desire  and  to  afford  every  human 
comfort  can  now  be  produced  in  quantities  hitherto  un- 
known and  at  costs  most  moderate,  and  yet  so  many  of 
those  who  need  these  things  desperately  cannot  possibly 
acquire  them. 

These  are  all  familiar  facts.  They  have  been  stated  over 
and  over  again.  The  only  possible  reason  for  restating 
them  is  that  nothing  adequate  or  even  earnest  is  being 
done  in  regard  to  the  grave  matters  to  which  they  relate. 
Repetition  is  perhaps  the  only  way  by  which  a  sluggish, 
a  self-centered  tnd  a  somnolent  public  opinion  can  be 
stirred  to  look  deeply  into  these  questions  before  it  is  too 
late. 

Too  late  for  what?  Too  late  to  stem  the  tide  of  discon- 
tent, of  disorder  and  of  political  and  economic  revolution. 
Great  masses  of  men  will  not  indefinitely  sit  quietly  by 
and  see  themselves  and  those  dependent  upon  them  re- 
duced to  penury  and  want,  while  that  which  we  call  civiliza- 
tion has  so  much  to  offer,  commands  such  stupendous 
resources  and  seems  capable  of  accomplishing  almost  any- 
thing. 

[EDITORIAL  NOTE. — We  are  grateful  to  President  Butler  for  his 
revealing  pronouncement  on  Henry  George  and  his  teachings.  An 
analysis  of  President  Butler's  statement  fails  to  disclose  anything  to 
which  we  could  take  exception.  We  know  it  to  be  true  that  "not  many 
economists  of  high  rank  accept  George's  thesis,"  but  we  should  reply, 
just  as  Dr.  Butler  himself  does,  that  "often  before  a  popular  preacher 
who  has  seized  upon  a  fact  of  fundamental  importance  fails  to  con- 
vince men  that  he  could  point  the  way  out  of  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  whose  existence "  he  not  merely  thought  he  saw  but  "clearly 
saw." 

The  Single  Tax  movement  may  well  be  congratulated  on  this  state- 
ment from  the  president  of  Columbia,  the  greatest, university  in  the 
world — a  declaration  which  will  open  wider  to  us  the  doors  of  seats  of 
learning  the  world  over.— Editor  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.] 

THERE  has  been  no  prosperity.  I  have  crossed  and 
re-crossed  this  miscellaneous  and  scattered  country 
of  ours  again  and  again  during  the  last  decade,  and  never 
have  I  seen  a  time  when  the  man  of  the  soil  was  not  at  a 
pinch.  Never  have  I  seen  a  time  when  there  were  not  unem- 
ployed. Never  have  I  seen  a  time  when  there  were  not 
people  underfed,  and  poorly  clothed;  and,  let  any  man 
ask  himself  how  there  can  be  overproduction  when  some 
lack  the  necessities  of  life. 

CHAS.  J.  FINGER,  in  All's  Well,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

WOULD  it  be  a  reasonable  thing  to  ask  kindergarten 
pupils  to  solve  a  problem  in  calculus?    Then  why 
demand  an  extra  session  of  Congress  to  solve  the  unem- 
ployment problem? 
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Report  of  Lectures  of 

James  R.  Brown 

FROM  MAY  26  TO  JULY  19 

THE  summer  is  an  inactive  period  for  lecture  work  as 
compared  with  the  winter  months.  But  it  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  report  that  I  have  not  been  idle. 

May  26 — Mineola;  L.  I.;  Chamber  of  Commerce;  a  good  group  of 
sincere  men,  fifty  in  number. 

May  27 — Nyack,  N.  Y. ;  Lions'  Club,  at  noon;  twenty-five  present: 
my  fourth  address  in  Nyack. 

Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Chamber  of  Commerce,  evening;  fifty 
present;  interesting  meeting;  many  leading  citizens  present;  a  most 
agreeable  and  profitable  evening. 

June  2— Port  Chester,  N.  Y.;  Men's  Club  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
the  Rev.  F.  F.  Voorhees,  pastor.  I  first  met  Mr.  Voorhees  at  Jackson 
Heights,  when  he  had  charge  of  the  Methodist  church  there.  Then 
he  moved  to  Babylon  and  had  me  down  there  4o  speak  to  a  men's 
group.  It  was  a  satisfactory  and  encouraging  meeting,  about  thirty 
present. 

June  10 — Beacon,  N.  Y.;  Kiwanis  Club;  very  earnest,  sincere  men; 
a  hearty  invitation  to  come  back  and  go  on  with  the  argument;  forty- 
five  present ;  newspapers  gave  generous  space. 

June  11— Northport,  N.  Y.;  Thursday  Club,  3  P.  M.;  some  thirty 
present:  an  organization  made  up  of  the  leading  women  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. Meeting  was  arranged  by  Miss  Charlotte  Schetter,  and  it 
was  a  group  of  fine  women  who  seemed  greatly  interested  in  the  doc- 
trine. 

That  evening  a  very  nice  group  of  about  twenty  neighbors  met  in 
Miss  Schetter's  studio.  This  meeting  was  interesting  and  profitable. 

June  14— Free  Acres,  N.  J.;  meeting  held  in  the  open  air  and 
arranged  by  Miss  Ami  Mali  Hicks;  about  thirty  present.  An  interest- 
ing outcome  of  this,  showing  the  strength  of  the  appeal  the  Single  Tax 
has  when  plainly  stated,  was  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Free  Acre  Colony  the  other  day  a  resolution  way  passed  authorizing  a 
contribution  to  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club  each  year  in  apprecia- 
tion of  the  lecture,  and  another  evidence  of  appreciation  was  the  nam- 
ing of  a  road  "Henry  George." 

June  17 — Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.;  Rotary  Club;  about  seventy 
present.  A  satisfactory  meeting.  Our  good  friend  George  Foster  Pea- 
body  attended  this  meeting  and  introduced  the  speaker.  The  meeting  was 
all  one  could  ask  for,  pleasant,  friendly,  aggreable  in  attitude  and  show- 
ing a  desire  to  know  more,  evidenced  by  requests  for  literature. 

June  18— Utica,  N.  Y.;  Exchange  Club;  the  fifth  address  I  have 
given  in  Utica.  It  was  interesting;  the  group  friendly  and  open-minded. 
About  fifty  present. 

June  22 — Luzerne,  N.  Y.;  Hadley-Luzerne  High  School  commence- 
ment exercises;  about  500  in  attendance;  meeting  arranged  for  by 
Principal  of  High  School,  L.  F.  Perkins.  I  first  met  Mr.  Perkins  when 
he  was  teaching  in  Syracuse  University;  he  heard  a  number  of  the  lec- 
tures and  ever  since  has  been  tremendously  interested  in  the  Single 
Tax.  He  is  a  man  of  sterling  qualities,  splendid  type  of  mind,  and  one 
who  has  an  unselfish  relationship  to  his  fellow-kind.  I  have  a  great 
admiration  and  affection  for  him.  The  title  of  my  address  was  "Civic 
Righteousness."  In  this  address  I  showed  the  dual  nature  of  man: 
he  is  an  individual;  he  is  also  a  social  animal,  and  there  can  be  no  civic 
righteousness  without  a  righteous  way  of  raising  public  revenue. 

June  24 — Newark,  N.  Y.;  Lions'  Club;  my  second  visit  to  this 
delightful  club;  some  fifty  men  present  at  the  luncheon,  and  greater 
interest  could  not  have  been  shown  or  a  more  hearty,  cordial  invitation 
to  come  back. 

June  25— Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Rotary  Club,  at  noon;  about  100  pres- 


ent; my  seventh  visit  to  Glens  Falls,  and  the  fourth  to  the  Rotary  Club 
meeting  was  arranged  by  our  good  friend  George  H.  Cless,  Jr.  I  first 
met  Mr.  Cless  in  Portsmouth,  Va.,  when  I  delivered  an  address  foi 
the  Rotary  Club  there  in  1926.  He  was  then  the  secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  position  he  now  holds  in  Glens  Falls.  When 
the  meeting  was  over  he  stepped  out  to  the  door  with  me  and  earnestly 
shook  hands  and  said,  "Well,  Mr.  Brown,  this  is  the  greatest  speech 
ever  made  in  this  town."  I  said,  "why  do  you  say  that?"  "Well," 
he  said,  "it  is  the  most  fundamental  talk  I  have  ever  listened  to  and 
it  has  changed  my  whole  outlook  on  life."  Mr.  Cless  is  a  graduate  ol 
the  Ohio  State  University,  a  very  bright,  keen  and  alert  man,  with  £ 
soul  that  is  in  tune  with  the  Infinite.  He  arranged  quite  a  number  o: 
meetings  for  me  in  Portsmouth,  Va.;  I  lectured  there  seven  times.  W< 
have  the  leading  newspapers  owner  there  committed  absolutely  to  th< 
Single  Tax;  he  prints  everything  we  write  for  him,  and  in  Glens  Fall: 
Mr.  Cless  is  exercising  a  splendid,  broadening,  liberalizing  influence 

Luzerne,  N.  Y. ;  Grange,  June  25,  evening;  a  group  of  farmer  folks 
twenty-eight  in  number.  I  like  to  talk  to  farmers;  I  know  farmers;  1 
have  followed  the  plow,  and  many  a  blister  I  have  raised  on  my  heeli 
walking  after  a  harrow  across  a  newly  plowed  field.  There  is  a  tremen 
dous  appeal  in  a  farmer  audience  to  me,  overworked,  underpaid,  suffer 
ing  all  the  disadvantages  of  our  so-called  civilized  life.  No  wondei 
they  are  behind  on  the  tax  question,  but  they  are  good,  honest  peopl< 
to  talk  to  and  unselfish.  I  feel  they  are  my  people,  and  to  talk  to  then 
and  to  lead  them  into  a  clearer  undestarnding  of  die  tax  problem  is  i 
great  privilege. 

June  26— Luzerne,  N.  Y.;  another  Grange;  about  thirty  present 
kind  reception  and  close  attention. 

June  29 — Salem,  N.  Y. ;  Lions'  Club;  a  group  of  about  forty-fiw 
interested,  earnest  citizens.  The  same  hearty  invitation  to  return,  th> 
same  keen  interest  awakened  as  in  other  places. 

July  2 — Bridgeton,  N.  J.;  Rotary  Club,  at  noon;  forty-seven  pres 
ent;  a  splendid  group  of  fellows,  a  great  pleasure  to  talk  to  them. 

Bridgeton,  N.  J.;  Kiwanis  Club,  the  same  evening;  forty-five  present 
Both  these  meetings  were  very,  very  satisfactory;  arrangements  tha 
I  should  talk  to  both  clubs  on  the  same  day  were  made  by  mutua 
agreement. 

July  5— New  York,  N.  Y.;  radio  talk  over  Station  WHAP;  th 
began  a  series  of  Sunday  talks  during  July  and  August,  from  10  to  10:3 
P.  M.  Out  of  these  talks  we  have  already  received  quite  a  number  i 
requests  for  literature. 

July  7— Patchogue,  N.  Y.;  Round  Table  Club;  my  third  visit  t 
this  mighty  interesting  group  of  gentlemen,  and  I  shall  be  happy  t 
accede  to  their  request  to  come  again.  About  fifty  in  attendance. 

July  10 — White  Plains,  N.  Y.;  Kiwanis  Club,  thirty  present.  Th 
is  my  twelfth  lecture  on  the  Single  Tax  in  White  Plains.  The  ma 
impatient  could  not  find  fault  with  the  growth  of  Single  Tax  sentime 
in  this  thriving  and  progressive  city. 

July  12 — -New  York,  N.  Y. ;  second  radio  talk  over  Station  WHA1 

July  14 — Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y.;  Exchange  Club;  twenty-six  presen 
my  fourth  visit  to  this  group.  A  splendid  lot  of  fellows,  inquiring,  opei 
minded,  friendly  and  gradually  absorbing  the  idea. 

July  19— New  York,  N.  Y.;  third  radio  talk  over  Station  WHAP. 

This  makes  154  lectures  so  far  this  year,  and  the  number  of  audito 
amount  to  15,489.  This,  of  course,  does  not  include  talks  over  the  i 
as  there  is  no  way  of  telling  how  many  listen  in,  but  a  good  many  mu 
listen  in,  judging  by  the  letters  received.  These  letters  are  all  kind  ar 
friendly  toward  the  Single  Tax,  all  of  them  without  exception  askir 
for  literature. 

JAMES  R.  BROWN. 

Following  are  a  few  excerpts  from  the  many  letters  ; 
hand  which  comment  on  Mr.  Brown's  lectures: 

July  9,  1931.  i 
Just  recently  I  started  to  read  "The  Philosophy  of  Henry  George 
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y  Dr.  Geiger,  and  what  a  pleasure  that  reading  is!  I  can't  tell  you 
ow  much  I  appreciate  your  sending  me  the  volume  and  thus  giving 
ne  the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  it.  If  such  material 
an  only  be  given  wide  enough  circulation  the  results  should  be  great. 
Lnd  to  you  must  go  my  thanks  for  the  several  newspapers  and  bulletins 
/hich  have  come  my  way  from  various  Single  Taxers  throughout  the 
ountry.  It  has  been  pleasant  to  receive  them,  for  I  imagine  you  have 
iven  them  my  name. 

You  will  be  interested  in  the  answers  to  one  of  my  final  examina- 
ion  questions  last  month.  I  asked  the  students  to  name  what  had  been 
lie  most  outstanding  thing  they  had  secured  from  their  course  in  eco- 
omics,  and  to  my  surprise  and  delight  three  of  them  specifically 
mentioned  you  and  the  lectures  you  had  given  here  in  Wesleyan.  One 
f  them  added,  "and  I  believe  that  I  am  a  confirmed  Single  Taxer. " 
'hose  people  will  be  among  those  who  will  be  looking  forward  to  your 
eturn  next  year. 

Indeed  I  do  appreciate  your  making  it  possible  for  me  to  read  and 
njoy  some  of  this  material  on  the  Single  Tax.  My  interest  and  my 
evotion  to  the  cause  is  assured. 

WM.  T.  BEADLES, 

Dept.  of  Economics,  Illinois  Wesleyan  Univ.,  Bloomington,  111. 

JULY  2,  1931. 

I  recall  a  portion  of  your  talk  wherein  you  said  that  one  does  not 
>egrudge  the  paying  of  a  bill  where  there  has  been  service  rendered, 
and  so  it  is  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure  that  I  enclose  our  club's  check 
or  services  rendered.  I  assure  you  every  one  who  heard  you  speak 
eels  you  have  indeed  rendered  us  a  great  service.  Your  talk  has 
created  a  good  deal  of  interest  among  the  taxpayers  here,  and  one  hears 

he  following  regret  expressed  on  every  hand  by  those  who  did  not 

ttend:  "  I  wish  I  had  attented  the  lecture  the  other  night;  I  have  been 
cicking  myself  for  not  going."  So  I  am  in  hopes  that  the  next  time 
t  is  our  good  fortune  to  have  you  with  us  you  will  have  a  larger  audience. 
I  not  only  appreciate  having  heard  you  speak,  but  I  feel  richer  for 
laving  met  you  personally,  and  I  also  send  the  club's  most  sincere 

nd  hearty  thanks  for  being  with  us  on  Monday  night  last.    May  it  be 

ur  privilege  to  hear  you  again  in  the  near  future . 

I  GLENN  B.  WOODBURY, 

Secretary  Salem  Lions'   Club. 
May,  22,  1931. 
closed  is  clipping  from  the  May  21  issue  of  the  Home  News  giving 
n  outline  of  your  talk  at  our  luncheon  meeting  on  Tuesday,  May  19. 
tfay  I  take  this  opportunity  of  extending  the  thanks  of  our  members 
or  the  very  interesting  address  which  you  made  on  this  occasion? 

F.  A.  RITCHINGS, 
Secretary  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Washington  Heights. 

March  23,  1931. 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  14th.  You  started  something  here 
.n  South  Bend,  and  it  is  up  to  you  to  help  settle  this  controversy  by 
'endering,  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  specific  data  and  plan  to  cover 
:he  Single  Tax  question  which  you  so  ardently  advocated.  I  wish  you 
night  hear  some  of  the  reactions  to  your  address.  The  only  criticism 

have  heard  was  that  the  remedy  was  apparently  something  mysterious, 
something  which  you  did  not  have  time  to  give  the  boys.  They  want 
/ou  to  come  back  and  take  your  "light  from  under  the  bushel." 

GEORGE  J.  GEISLER,  M.  D. 

June  6.  1931. 

I  read  your  letter  of  May  12  to  the  members  present  at  our  June  4 
neeting  and  they  were  unanimous  in  their  ecpression  of  complete 
pleasure,  of  entertainment  and  enjoyment  and  food  for  serious  thought 
.vhich  they  derived  from  your  visit.  May  I  personally  add  my  impres- 
ion:  that  you  are  a  past  master  of  the  art  of  oratory  and  expression, 
md  that  your  missionary  work  throughout  the  country  cannot  help 
)ut  eventually  bear  fruit. 

H.  E.  ERICKSON. 
Leonia  Board  of  Trade. 


May  28,  1931. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern:  On  April  15,  1931,  Mr.  James  Roger 
Brown  addressed  the  membership  of  our  lodge  on  the  subject  "Single 
Tax."  Mr.  Brown's  talk  was  very  delightfully  arranged  and  was  most 
interesting  as  well  as  instructive.  The  facts  as  presented  by  Mr.  Brown 
were  worthy  of  consideration,  and  I  highly  recommend  him  to  anyone 
interested  in  the  subject  of  Single  Tax. 

ALBERT  B.  KRIES, 

Secretary,  Baltimore  Lodge  7,  B.  P.  O.  Elks. 

Glad  to  receive  your  letter,  and  in  return  would  say  the  pleasure 
was  more  than  half  ours,  for  our  men  were-  highly  pleased  with  your 
talk.  And  I  think  they  were  more  than  half  convinced  you  are  right, 
but  the  main  difficulty  seems  to  be  the  feasibility  of  the  plan,  how  to 
get  it  adopted  and  applied  with  things  as  they  are. 

F.  F.  VOORHEES, 
Pastor  Summerfield  M.  E.  Church,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Our  Premier  Lecturer 

IT  would  be  folly  to  claim  that  Mr.  James  R.  Brown  is 
without  his  critics.  If  there  is  anything  more  than 
another  that  characterizes  this  movement  it  is  differences 
of  opinion.  The  followers  of  Henry  George  are  strong 
individualists.  It  may  even  be  said  that  many  are  too 
strongly  enamored  of  their  own  methods  of  presenting 
the  doctrine.  In  view  of  this  it  is  even  more  remarkable 
to  reflect  that  99  per  cent  of  all  Single  Taxers  throughout 
the  country  have  no  words  but  those  of  praise  for  Mr. 
Brown's  lecture  work. 

Yet  as  we  say  he  has  his  critics.  Before  us  lies  a  letter 
in  which  the  writer  speaks  of  Mr.  Brown's  "peculiar  brand 
of  Single  Tax."  This  characterization  comes  from  one 
who  has  not  in  recent  years  heard  Mr.  Brown  and  who 
has  persistently  declined  all  invitations  to  hear  him.  We 
confess  to  a  little  bewilderment  at  the  mental  processes 
of  the  writer.  Do  these  striking  testimonials  to  Mr. 
Brown  from  all  over  the  country  mean  nothing?  Is  the 
army  of  converts  among  college  professors  and  business 
men  who  confess  their  conversion  under  Mr.  Brown's 
teachings,  talking  merely  out  of  politeness,  or  for  the 
sake  of  hearing  themselves?  Speaking  generally,  this 
criticism  comes  from  those  who  do  not  know  of  the  ex- 
traordinary success  Mr.  Brown  is  meeting  with  every- 
where. 

We  quote  another  of  his  critics:  "We  want  to  preach 
the  doctrines  of  Henry  George  in  the  words  of  Henry 
George."  But  must  we  really  insist  upon  that?  Surely 
the  objection  to  this  is  that  it  leaves  no  room  for  individ- 
ual interpretation.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  language  of 
mankind  differs  with  every  generation.  Each  period 
must  produce  its  own  idiom  and  each  individual  his  own 
style.  And  the  doctrines  of  Henry  George  are  translat- 
able into  every  vernacular.  It  is  the  substance,  not  the 
manner  that  is  important.  And  it  not  the  words, 
but  the  thought  that  we  shall  recognize  when  some  great 
popular  leader  of  thought  shall  translate  Henry  George 
into  the  language  of  the  day,  or  speak  after  his  own  man- 
ner. Is  not  this  inevitable? 

In  our  estimate  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Brown's  work  we 
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have  nothing  to  take  back.  We  have  said  repeatedly 
that  we  have  never  doubted  the  value  of  this  work.  We 
said  at  a  dinner  of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club  some 
time  ago  that  "a  great  truth  has  many  doors."  And  to 
the  statement  that  our  lecturer  confines  himself  too  much 
to  the  fiscal  aspect  of  the  Single  Tax  we  reply  that  he  by 
no  means  confines  himself  to  that  aspect  of  the  question. 
And  to  those  who  want  the  ethical  side  emphasized  it  is 
sufficient  to  reply  that  our  lecturer  never  neglects  the 
ethical  consideration  in  his  insistance  on  the  sacredness 
of  private  property  and  the  community's  title  to  what 
is  public. 

It  is  true  he  avoids  saying  that  we  must  make  land 
common  property.  The  ordinary  man  does  not  understand 
this.  He  is  very  apt  to  translate  it  into  his  own  phrases, 
"Confiscate,  destroy,  apply  the  torch."  But  in  effect, 
are  not  the  teachings  of  Henry  George  complete  in  the 
doctrine  that  land  values  are  social  values,  and  is  not 
this  the  essence  of  Mr.  Brown's  preachments? 

We  say  we  have  nothing  to  take  back  in  this  estimate 
of  the  tremendous  value  of  Mr.  Brown's  lecture  work. 
But  we  do  feel  that  our  conviction  of  the  value  of  this 
work  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  what  the  screen 
photographers  call  "close  up"  pictures  of  Mr.  Brown 
in  action.  He  has  developed  by  his  wide  experience  a 
knowledge  of  the  psychology  of  audiences  that  is  almost 
uncanny.  From  the  start  he  is  a  friend  of  every  man 
among  his  hearers.  He  has  broken  down  their  reserve. 
Often  on  the  conclusion  of  his  talks  have  we  heard  such 
expressions  as  "That  is  the  best  speech  I  have  ever 
listened  to,"  or  "He  has  given  us  something  to  think 
about,"  and  once,  "It  seems  we  have  been  suckers  a 
long  time." 

Of  course,  he  cannot  teach  in  a  half  hour's  address 
the  whole  of  political  economy.  He  is  not  such  a  fool 
as  to  attempt  it.  But  in  language  almost  if  not  quite 
eloquent — eloquence  would  not  help  him  as  a  lecturer — 
he  conveys  the  great  lesson.  And  he  seems  to  us  by  far 
the  ablest  lecturer  the  Single  Tax  movement  has  ever 
known. 

As  evidence  that  he  does  not  neglect  the  broader 
aspects  of  our  question  let  the  following  suffice: 

"What  a  dreadful  world  this  would  be  if  we  could  not 
solve  social  problems,  if  it  were  beyond  the  power  of  man 
to  discover  the  cause  of  hard  times  and  apply  the  remedy, 
if  through  the  countless  ages  yet  to  come  we  had  to  endure 
every  now  and  again  such  a  period  of  anguish  and  suffer- 
ing. But  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  evident  plan  of 
nature,  for  there  is  an  answer  to  every  question,  there  is 
a  solution  for  every  problem,  there  is  a  right  way  and  a 
wrong  way  to  do  any  necessary  thing.  We  have  risen  to 
dizzy  heights  in  the  production  of  wealth;  as  by  magic 
we  make  the  earth  give  forth  her  increase,  and  out  of  the 
storehouse  of  nature  our  hands,  with  skill  exceeding  that 
of  the  magician,  draw  forth  everything  that  the  human 
mind  can  conceive  or  heart  desire." 

"The  problems  that  cause  the  race  so  much   trouble 


do  not  exist  in  the  ordination  of  nature.  They  do  not  aris( 
and  worry  us  because  of  any  failure  in  the  natural  ordei 
of  things,  but  because  we  do  not  understand  that  natura 
order.  In  other  words,  a  problem  is  a  discordant  note  tha 
destroys  the  harmony  of  life  due  to  the  fact  that  oui 
human  actions  in  some  respect  fail  to  harmonize  wit! 
natural  law. 

"It  is  quite  evident  therefore,  that  the  first  thing  to  d< 
is  to  seek  out  the  natural  order,  the  natural  law  affectinj 
life  in  that  particular  respect.  Then  by  making  our  humai 
action  conform  to  this  natural  law,  we  shall  solve  the  prob 
lem  and  our  difficulties  will  disappear. " 

"We  rob  the  citizen  of  his  private  property  when  we  ta: 
labor  products  and  we  rob  society  of  social  property  whei 
we  fail  to  take  for  social  use  all  land  values.  We  raise  socia 
revenue  by  taking  from  every  man  who  can  show  tangibl 
evidence  that  he  has  done  something  for  himself,  and  a 
the  same  time  we  give  millions  every  year  of  social  valu 
to  those  who  cannot  show  that  they  have  rendered  an; 
service  whatever  to  themselves  or  to  society. 

"The  only  true  measure  of  the  value  of  social  preseno 
and  service  to  a  citizen  is  the  value  of  which  he  has  exclu 
sive  possession.  Land  value  is  the  value  that  attaches  ti 
land,  irrespective  and  independent  of  the  improvemen 
thereon,  and  it  reflects,  not  personal  effort  and  produc 
tion,  but  social  presence  and  social  activities.  A  large  cit; 
with  modern  utilities  will  have  much  land  value.  A  sma: 
village  with  few  and  poor  public  utilities  will  have  littl 
and  service  to  a  citizen  is  the  value  of  the  land  of  whic 
he  has  exclusive  possession.  Land  value  is  the  value  tha 
attaches  to  land,  irrespective  and  independent  of  the  im 
provements  thereon,  and  it  reflects,  not  personal  effoi 
and  production,  but  social  presence  and  social  activitie 
A  large  city  with  modern  utilities  will  have  much  Ian 
value.  A  small  village  with  few  and  poor  public  utilitic 
will  have  little  land  value." 

"Labor  value  is  the  value  of  something  produced.  Lan 
value  is  the  value  of  the  opportunity  to  produce.  We  pa 
the  landowners  for  permission  to  use  something  they  di 
not  make,  nor  did  they  create  the  value  attached  thereti 
and  when  they  get  land  values  for  private  use,  they  at 
gathering  where  society  has  sown. 

"It  ought  to  be  clear  to  us  now  that  what  we  call  lar 
value  is  not  the  value  of  land  at  all,  but  the  value  of  popul.l 
tion  and  government;  and  that  this  value  that  comes  wilj 
the  coming  of  society  and  grows  with  the  growing  of  societ 
is  the  natural  source  of  public  revenue.  It  is  just  as  scie: 
tific  to  say  this  as  to  say  that  the  milk  that  comes  into  tl 
mother's  breasts  at  the  birth  of  the  child  is  for  the  sust 
nance  of  the  child.  If  we  would  collect  this  value,  whi< 
we  call  economic  rent,  this  annual  land  value,  this  vah 
created  by  society — and  there  is  always  plenty  for  all  soci 
needs — we  could  abolish  all  taxes  upon  private  propert 
We  would  have  a  tax  system  that  never  could  be  oppressh 
because  it  would  be  taking  public  value  only  for  pub! 
use  and  we  could  refrain  from  taking  one  cent  of  priva 
property  for  public  use.  This  would  mean  100  per  ce 
encouragement  to  industry  and  no  reward  to  idleness. " 

"Now,  the  trouble  with  something  for  nothing  is,  it  h 
another  side,  seldom  mentioned,  it  is  true,  and  if  mention 
at  all  only  very  briefly  and  in  hushed  tones.  The  oth 
side  is  the  fact  that  when  I  get  something  for  nothing,  soi 
one  else  must  get  nothing  for  something.  It  cannot  be  otht' 
wise.  This  is  the  fly  in  the  ointment  of  our  civilizatic 
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[  may  never  meet  the  man  who  loses  because  I  gain  through 
some  form  of  privilege;  he  may  not  be  a  member  of  my 
:hurch  or  my  golf  club,  may  not  even  reside  in  the  same 
:ity,  but  he  is  somewhere,  perhaps  on  a  windswept  prairie 
"arm,  clinging  with  desperation  to  a  false  hope  that  some 
lay  things  will  turn  his  way.  He  may  reside  in  city  slums, 
:arrying  daily  with  him  a  dead  heart,  because  hope  had 
lied;  but  he  is  somewhere.  It  is  the  law  of  God  and  nature 
:hat  if  the  producers'  hands  are  empty  it  is  because 
:hrough  wicked  and  stupid  laws,  some  of  us  are  able  to 
gather  where  others  have  sown." 

After  reading  these  significant  extracts  from  Mr. 
3rown  can  any  one  doubt  that  he  is  bringing  the 
nessage  of  Henry  George  to  audiences  who  are  more 
tnd  more  attracted  to  the  doctrines  and  to  the  unique 
>ersonality  which  makes  him  so  effective  a  teacher.  As 
.  matter  of  fact  no  one  who  has  listened  to  him  really 
:oubts  it. 


rlenry  George  Foundation 
Announces  Expansion 

Programme 

PRESIDENT  GEORGE  E.  EVANS  of  the  Henry 

George  Foundation  announces  a  programme  of 
xpanded  activities  under  the  auspices  of  that  organiza- 
ion  and  has  issued  a  call  to  the  Single  Taxers  of  America 
D  rally  for  united  action  against  poverty  and  unemploy- 
icnt,  stressing  the  fact  that  the  present  world-wide  indus- 
rial  depression  constitutes  a  real  challenge  to  Georgists, 
ffording  at  the  same  time  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
dvance  the  cause  while  the  public  is  receptive  to  eco- 
omic  proposals. 


Report  is  made  of    the    consummation    of    plans    for 


.  ie  consolidation  of  the  Henry  George  Lecture  Associa- 
on  with  the  Foundation.  The  Lecture  Association  has 
ad  an  active  life  as  an  effective  national  organization 
r  more  than  twenty-five  years,  having  been  founded 
i  1903  by  the  late  Frederick  H.  Monroe,  of  Chicago, 
id  since  his  death  in  1929  has  been  under  the  manage- 
ment of  his  son,  John  Lawrence  Monroe,  who  has  com- 
ieted  a  nation-wide  tour  since  assuming  responsibility 
>r  the  work.  Two  national  headquarters  will  be  main- 
lined, with  John  Lawrence  Monroe  serving  as  Asso- 
ate  Secretary  of  the  Foundation  and  Director  of  its 
ecture  Department,  the  scope  of  which  will  be  con- 
derably  enlarged. 

,1  The  lecture  staff  as  announced  at  this  time  consists 

Hon.  George  H.  Duncan,  of  New  Hampshire,  Attorney 

7illiam  N.  McNair  of  Pittsburgh  (recently  Director  of 

pe  Ingram  Institute),  Prof.  Harry  Gunnison  Brown  of 

:t;ie  University   of   Missouri,    Rev.    Herbert   S.    Bigelow 

i'  Cincinnati,  and  Executive  Secretary  Percy  R.  Williams 

1   Pittsburgh.    During  the  past  year,  McNair,  Williams 


id  Brown  have  made  extended  tours  through  the  West 


and  Middle  West  and  parts  of  the  East.  A  tour  is  now 
being  arranged  for  McNair  for  the  months  of  September 
and  October  through  New  England,  New  York  and  other 
eastern  states.  During  the  summer  McNair  has  been 
conducting  a  series  of  very  successful  and  well  attended 
meetings  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  and  has  also  given 
a  series  of  lectures  on  Economic  Rent  at  Ashland  College 
in  Michigan. 

A  number  of  regional  conferences  are  planned  for  the 
larger  centers  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  Single  Taxers 
together  and  encouraging  activity  and  local  organiza- 
tion. The  first  of  these  will  probably  be  held  this  fall 
in  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  either  immedi- 
ately preceding  or  following  the  Baltimore  convention. 

Distinguished  Speakers  to 

Address  Baltimore  Congress 

HON.  DAVID  J.  LEWIS,  member  of  Congress  from 
the  Cumberland,  Maryland,  District  and  fomer  Tariff 
Commissioner  under  the  Wilson  administration,  will  be 
one  of  the  distinguished  orators  on  the  programme  of 
the  Henry  George  Congress  meeting  in  Baltimore, 
October  12th — 14th.  Congressman  Lewis  is  recognized 
as  an  expert  on  the  tariff  and  has  also  for  many  years 
been  identified  with  the  Single  Tax  movement.  He  had 
served  in  Congress  before  his  appointment  on  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  at  one  time  was  the  nominee  of  the 
Democratic  Party  for  United  States  Senator.  Last  fall 
he  was  again  chosen  by  a  substantial  majority  to  repre- 
sent his  district  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

There  is  also  a  strong  possibility  that  other  members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  will  be  on  the  programme  at 
Baltimore  as  both  Senator  Clarence  C.  Dill  of  Washington 
and  Congressman  Robert  Grosser  of  Cleveland  have 
indicated  their  purpose  to  be  present  if  possible. 

Hon.  Albert  C.  Ritchie,  Maryland's  distinguished 
Governor,  who  is  prominently  mentioned  as  a  Presi- 
dential possibility,  will  extend  his  official  greetings  to 
the  Henry  George  Congress.  The  Convention  Committee 
is  still  in  the  early  stages  of  programme-making  but 
Chairman  Charles  G.  Baldwin  and  his  associates  are 
soliciting  other  distinguished  persons  and  among  speakers 
of  prominence  who  have  already  been  definitely  scheduled 
are:  Hon.  George  H.  Duncan,  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Legislature;  Judson  King,  Secretary  of  the  National 
Popular  Government  League;  Benjamin  C.  Marsh, 
Secretary  of  the  People's  Lobby ;  Bolton  Hallw  Frank 
Stephens,  Will  Atkinson,  Wm.  N.  McNair,  Clayton  J. 
Ewing,  Jos.  B.  Chamberlain,  Jas.  F.  Morton,  Dr.  Mark 
Millikin,  Hon.  Edward  Polak,  Mrs.  Alice  Thacher  Post, 
Ernest  B.  Gaston,  Hugh  Reid,  Robert  C.  Macauley, 
Harry  W.  Olney  and  Fiske  Warren.  The  officers  of  the 
Foundation  including  George  E.  Evans,  President; 
Joseph  Dana  Miller,  Vice  President;  Mrs.  Anna  George 
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de  Mille,  Honorary  Vice  President;  Percy  R.  Williams, 
Executive  Secretary;  John  Lawrence  Monroe,  Associate 
Secretary;  and  Francis  W.  Maguire,  Assistant  Secretary; 
are  all  expected  to  be  active  participants  in  the  conven- 
tion proceedings  and  one  or  more  sessions  will  be  devoted 
to  important  official  business  having  to  do  with  policies, 
plans  and  activities  of  the  Henry  George  Founda- 
tion. 

The  members  of  the  Baltimore  Convention  Committee 
include  the  following:  Charles  G.  Baldwin,  Chairman; 
John  Salmon,  Vice  Chairman;  Will  Atkinson,  H.  J. 
Bailey,  L.  D.  Beckwith,  Andrew  P.  Canning,  Alfred  N. 
Chandler,  Samuel  Danziger,  Charles  R.  Eckert,  James 
B.  Ellery,  Clayton  J.  Ewing,  Henry  S.  Ford,  Allan 
Farquhar,  Robert  J.  Boyd,  J.  C.  Fuller,  Ernest  B. 
Gaston,  Charles  H.  Ingersoll,  Erwin  Kauffman,  Mrs. 
Rosa  Kiefer,  G.  Frank  Kelly,  Fen  ton  Lawson,  J.  C. 
Lincoln,  Morton  G.  Loyd,  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  John 
B.  McGauran,  Dr.  Mark  Millikin,  Charles  F.  Nesbit, 
Hon.  Wm.  J.  Ogden,  Harry  W.  Olney,  Charles  J.  Ogle, 
Chester  C.  Platt,  Miss  Charlotte  O.  Schetter,  Mrs.  Ros- 
well  Skeel,  Jr.,Wm.  H.  Sikes,  Frank  T.  Stirlith,  Walter 
G.  Stewart,  George  M.  Strachan,  Harold  Sudell, 
Mrs.  Lucy  Swanton,  Henry  B.  Tawresey,  and  August 
Williges. 

The  officers  and  members  of  the  Maryland  Tax  Re- 
form Association,  a  body  which  has  been  active  for  many 
years  in  behalf  'of  land  value  taxation  and  has  some 
achievements  to  its  credit,  are  working  hard  for  the  success 
of  the  convention  and  are  preparing  to  entertain  good- 
sized  delegations  from  the  various  sections,  particularly 
the  larger  eastern  cities  within  easy  access  of  Baltimore. 
They  will  appreciate  hearing  early  from  all  who  plan 
to  attend  in  order  that  hotel  reservations  and  other 
details  may  be  arranged.  Communications  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Foundation  headquarters,  Berger  Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh. 

Tax  Progress  in  Pittsburgh 

A  FURTHER  step  for  Pittsburgh  in  the  right  direc- 
•**  tion  has  been  secured  through  the  enactment  of  a 
law  at  the  present  session  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legisla- 
ture abolishing  the  county  tax  upon  occupations  and 
substituting  therefor  a  nominal  and  uniform  poll  tax  of 
only  50  cents.  Through  this  measure  sponsored  by  State 
Senator  James  J.  Coyne,  there  has  been  stricken  from 
the  tax  rolls  of  Allegheny  County  an  assessed  valuation 
of  $140,000,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the  actual  "loss" 
in  revenue  is  about  $400,000  per  annum,  representing 
more  than  one-fourth  of  a  mill  in  the  tax  levy. 

This  action  forecasts  the  complete  elimination  of  the 
poll  tax  which  has  long  been  required  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  Pennsylvania.  The  nominal  tax  of  50  cents  is 
retained  pending  the  amendment  of  the  constitution 
because  that  instrument  now  permits  only  direct  tax- 


payers to  vote.  However,  the  Legislature  has  at  the  sam 
time  passed  a  resolution  submitting  a  constitutions 
amendment  to  the  voters  providing  for  the  eliminatio 
of  the  provision  which  makes  the  possession  of  a  ta 
receipt  a  requisite  for  the  exercise  of  the  franchise.  Bu 
since  this  question  cannot  be  submitted  before  1933,  th 
Coyne  bill  was  passed  to  afford  an  immediate  remedy. 

PITTSBURGH    CONSIDERING   PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION 

During  recent  months  there  has  developed  a  stron 
movement  on  behalf  of  a  new  city  charter  for  Pittsburg 
which  would  bring  that  city  to  an  advanced  position  in  il 
political  administration  as  well  as  with  respect  to  achieve 
ments  in  tax  reform.  The  proposed  changes  in  the  charte 
would  embody  the  election  of  the  City  Council  by  prc 
portional  representation  and  give  the  Council  authorit 
to  choose  a  City  Manager.  A  bill  giving  cities  of  the  secoro 
and  third  classes  the  right  to  adopt  such  a  plan  of  govern 
ment  was  unanimously  endorsed  by  the  Henry  Geor; 
Club  of  Pittsburgh,  the  Taxpayers'  League  and  seven 
of  the  most  prominent  organizations  in  the  city. 

While,  of  course,  unpopular  with  the  political  machin 
the  movement  is  making  rapid  headway  and  is  being  mo 
vigorously  advocated  by  all  three  of  the  daily  newspaper 
Fortunately,  proportional  representation  is  now  recognize 
as  the  most  important  feature  of  the  proposed  municip 
plan  and  if  finally  adopted,  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  elt 
tion  of  one  or  more  active  Single  Taxers  to  the  Ci 
Council  of  nine,  as  has  happened  in  other  cities  emplo 
ing  this  method  so  favorable  to  fair  minority  represent 
tion. 

"The  Philosophy  of 

Henry  George' 

COPIES  of  the  remarkable  thesis  of  George  Raymo: 
Geiger,  son  of  our  treasurer  Oscar  H.  Geiger,  we 
mailed  to  a  number  of  those  to  whom  it  was  thought  t] 
book  would  appeal. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  to  note  the  characi] 
of  the  reception  given  to  the  book,  and  a  few  of  the  lettj 
of  commendation  follow: 

Mrs.  Alice  Thacher  Post:  "I  can  readily  see  that  il 
author  has  made  a  very  exhaustive  study  of  the  subjel 
and  a  man  is  fortunate  who  takes  for  his  thesis  a  subj'j 
which  is  so  rewarding." 

Hon.  Edward  Polak:     "I  hope  to  receive  much  bem 
and  enjoyment  from  the  work.    To  you  must  be  given  il 
credit  for  having  raised  a  fine  son  who  is  such  a  devoli 
and  intelligent  exponent  of  our  philosophy." 

James  F.  Morton:    "Even  a  cursory  examination  shcl 
that  George's  thesis  is  an  extraordinarily  able  and  thorot 
presentation.   And  to  put  it  over  at  Columbia  of  all  unh 
sities!    I  am  mighty  glad  to  have  it  on  hand  for  permamj 
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•eference,  and  anticipate  much  pleasure  and  profit  from 
i  closer  perusal  of  it." 

Hon.  Jackson  H.  Ralston:  "He  has  added  something  of 
•eal  and  great  value  to  Single  Tax  discussion." 

W.  M.  Southam,  editor  of  the  Ottawa  Citizen,  Ottawa, 
Dntario:  "In  so  far  as  I  have  read  it  I  find  it  extremely 
nteresting." 

Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes:  "Please  accept  my  heartiest 
:hanks  for  this  most  interesting  work  by  Dr.  Geiger  on 
The  Philosophy  of  Henry  George. '  I  have  a  Henry  George 
ihelf  in  my  library  and  am  proud  and  happy  to  add  this 
/olume  to  my  collection." 

Hon.  Lawson  Purdy:  "I  have  already  glanced  through 
t  and  have  been  much  impressed.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  a 
/cry  valuable  contribution.  I  hope  it  may  impress  the 
:ollege  world  as  it  should." 

Hon.  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy:  "I  think  I  had  the 
Measure  of  reading  part  of  this  book  in  manuscript  form 
md  at  that  time  was  inspired  with  a  very  high  respect  for 
:he  intellectual  integrity  and  unusual  industry  which  have 
)rought  together  so  great  an  array  of  annotated  material 
jearing  upon  the  work  of  Henry  George." 

John  Lawrence  Monroe:  "Your  review  of  George 
lieiger's  'The  Philosophy  of  Henry  George'  eloquently 
:Xpresses  the  feeling  I  had  as  I  glanced  through  the  book 
md  then  started  to  read  it.  'This  is  not  a  work  to  be 
skimmed  through.  .  .  The  word  'scholarly'  only  half 
lefines  it.  .  .  In  this  work  he  has  given  evidence  of 
lis  nearly  universal  knowledge  on  the  subject.  .  .  He 
las  stamped  with  the  imprint  of  his  own  genius  a  remark- 
ible  exposition  of  the  economics  and  philosophy  of  Henry 
3eorge. '" 

E.  G.  Swan,  Librarian,  College  of  William  and  Mary: 
'  I  can  see  by  glancing  through  it  that  it  is  a  very  though  t- 
ul  study  of  George  and  that  the  thesis  as  a  whole  is  very 
'ar  above  the  type  usually  turned  out  by  doctors  of  philos- 
>phy." 

Prof.  A.  G.  Taylor,  College  of  William  and  Mary:  "I 
vish  to  thank  you  for  the  copy  of '  The  Philosophy  of  Henry 
3eorge'  which  you  so  kindly  sent  me.  One  of  my  summer 
ichool  students  here  is  now  preparing  a  review  of  it  to 
^resent  before  a  class  of  31  mature  school  teachers,  princ- 
ipals and  superintendents." 

Prof.  Tipton  R.  Snavely,  Professor  of  Economics,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia:  "The  thesis  by  George  Raymond 
jeiger  on  'The  Philosophy  of  Henry  George,'  came  in 
:he  mail  this  morning.  I  have  already  browsed  through 
t;  in  fact  have  spent  a  good  part  of  the  morning  enjoying 
t.  It  is  scholarly,  sympathetic  and  accurate.  It  deserves 
.0  have  a  wide  hearing  and  I  wish  that  it  could  be  made 
ivailable  to  university  students  in  government  and  eco- 
lomics  everywhere.  The  influence  of  Henry  George  goes 
narching  on  with  increasing  force,  and  deservedly  so. 
He  was  a  great  man.' ' 

Other  acknowledgments  of  the  receipt  of  the  book, 
3ne  of  very  cordial  content  from  Justice  Brandeis,  were 


received  from  Justice  Holmes,  George  L.  Rusby,  E.  B. 
Swinney,  Jacob  Lange,  and  others* 

George  Geiger  is  now  in  Europe.  As  we  write,  a  card 
comes  to  us  from  Rev.  Father  Thomas  Dawson,  of  Dublin 
which  reads:  "I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  here  today  Dr.  George  Raymond  Geiger." 

The  Advertiser's  Perplexity 

T^DWIN  S.  COLES,  who  conducts  the  Mansfield,  Pa. 
•"— '  Advertiser,  is  said  by  Robert  Urell,  to  be  the  best 
editor  in  the  county.  At  least  he  is  a  very  honest  and 
candid  one,  for  he  says  of  his  friend  Urell,  veteran  Single 
Taxer : 

"At  various  times  he  has  given  us  literature  on  the  Single 
Tax  and  we  have  tried  hard  to  find  out  what  it  was  all 
about,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  convolutions  of  our 
cerebrum  do  not  always  convolute  on  all  four  cylinders, 
we  dp  not  know  much  more  about  it  than  we  did  at  the  be- 
ginning. 

We  make  this  explanation  so  that  if  we  accuse  Single 
Taxers  of  anything  of  which  they  are  not  guilty,  it  is  be- 
cause we  don't  know  what  we  are  talking  about." 

And  then  in  the  following  line  he  explains  the  source 
of  his  perplexity  by  describing  just  what  the  Single  Tax 
is  not  in  the  following  words: 

"As  we  understand  the  Single  Tax,  it  would  be  on  land 
alone,  regardless  of  the  value  of  the  land,  a  sort  of  foot 
front  assessment  similar  to  that  used  in  assessing  property 
owners  for  a  share  of  building-improved  streets." 

The  statements  that  follow  are  all  based  on  the  misunder- 
standing that  the  Single  Tax  is  a  tax  on  land  rather  than 
on  land  values.  Mansfield  must  be  like  other  towns  where 
the  value  of  lots  have  gone  up  by  reason  of  the  enterprise 
of  its  citizens,  and  where  the  owners  have  done  nothing 
to  increase  this  value.  If  Mr.  Coles  will  stop  to  reflect 
that  a  small  tax  on  the  selling  value  of  land  (which  is  an 
untaxed  value  since  the  selling  prjce  is  what  remains  after 
the  tax  is  taken)  would  pay  every  cost  of  the  public  improve- 
ments which  Mansfield  enjoys,  and  that  such  a  system 
would  do  away  with  the  need  of  fining  people  for  their 
improvements,  he  may  get  an  inkling  of  just  what  we  are 
after. 

Owners  would  be  taxed  only  in  proportion  to  the  values 
produced  by  these  public  services.  The  value  of  land  is 
a  public  value.  It  should  pay  the  cost  of  government,  for 
the  value  is  due  directly  to  what  government  does  for 
Mansfield,  in  the  way  of  schools,  sewerage,  lighting,  fire 
department,  public  libraries,  etc.  Take  these  away  and 
land  values  would  disappear.  Is  it  fair  to  the  improving 
owners  that  they  should  be  taxed  to  increase  the  return 
to  the  owners  of  land  who  profit  by  everything  the  city 
does? 

And  surely  Mr.  Coles  will  know  of  men  in  the  city  of 
Mansfield,  who  sit  tight,  refusing  to  improve  their  land 
while  the  town  grows  up  around  them.  And  following 
his  thought  further,  can  he  not  see  the  effect  upon  the 
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business  of  the  city,  home  owners,  store  keepers,  etc.,  who 
must  be  heavily  taxed  to  pay  the  needed  revenues? 

We  are  sure  that  Mr.  Coles  will  get  his  thinking  cap  on 
straight  when  his  brain  begins  to  work  on  "all  four 
cylinders." 

Recent  Signs  of  Progress 

A  NUMBER  of  comments,  editorial  and  otherwise, 
concerning  the  Single  Tax  and  President  Butler's 
recent  very  definite  allusions  to  Henry  George,  have 
appeared.  Among  those  which  should  be  noted  are  articles 
in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  Johnstown  Democrat.  The  Boston 
Globe  published  a  three  column  article  on  "Great  Estates 
in  England"  and  stresses  the  influence  of  Henry  George 
on  British  opinion.  The  Labor  Magazine  of  London  has  a 
splendid  article  entitled  "A  New  Doomsday  Book,"  and 
reviews  the  forerunners  of  Henry  George  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  land  question.  A  stupid  article  of  two  columns 
appears  in  the  Boston  Transcript  of  June  28  by  Mark 
Mason,  upon  which  it  would  be  needless  to  comment.  Dr. 
Marion  Mills  Miller  appears  with  an  article  in  Letters,  a 
quarterly  magazine  published  by  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, Lexington.  Its  title  is  "Henry  George,  Philosopher 
of  the  Natural  Order."  Nine  pages  are  occupied  by  this 
contribution,  which  is  a  thoughtful  and  well  considered 
study  of  Henry  George,  and  like  all  that  Doctor  Miller 
writes  is  worth  while.  Farm  and  Dairy,  of  Peterboro,  On- 
tario, has  an  editorial  in  which  it  declares:  "The  taxation 
of  land  values,  especially  in  urban  centers,  would  be  the 
most  important  step  that  could  be  taken."  This  is  one 
of  the  influential  farm  journals  of  Canada. 


Unemployment 


SOLON  made  a  democratic  constitution  for  Athens, 
giving  the  franchise  for  voting  to  all  the  four  grades  of 
society,  but  limiting  office  holding  to  the  higher  grades. 
He  forgave  debts  where  the  person  and  liberty  of  the  debtor 
were  responsible.  He  did  very  little  toward  restoring  the 
land  to  the  people,  merely  restoring  hill  lands  back  to  the 
hill  dwellers.  He  established  manufacture,  trade  and 
many  crafts.  He  was  desirous  of  more  and  greater  re- 
forms, but  alas!  the  conservatives  were  too  strong. 

In  Rome  the  Grachii,  two  of  the  noblest  Romans  and 
world  emancipators  struggled  to  colonize  the  poor  on  idle 
public  lands,  but  the  landlords  overcame  and  killed  them. 
In  China  Confucius  and  Mencius  tried  to  restore  the 
ancient  land  system  which  used  land  rents  for  taxes,  but 
the  monopolists  prevented.  Joseph  in  Egypt  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  great  famine  and  secured  government 
ownership  of  the  land.  He  rented  the  land  to  the  people 
for  one-fifth  of  the  crop  (20  per  cent).  Rawlinson  says 
that  the  landlords  of  Egypt  were  very  oppresive.  Chinese 
landlords  charge  often  one-half  the  crop  as  rent  (50  per 
cent).  To  enable  the  people  to  pay  20  per  cent  instead 
of  50  per  cent  was  a  great  reform.  Joseph  was  one  of  the 


reat  emancipators  of  the  world.       The  rental  would  be 
used  for  taxes  and  still  further  help  the  farmers. 

In  this  time  of  unemployment  it  is  well  to  study  Nehemiah, 
Chapter  5.  The  people  were  so  oppressed  that  they  were 
obliged  to  sell  their  children  as  slaves,  giving  as  a  reason: 
"Other  men  have  our  lands  and  our  vineyards."  Nehe- 
miah ordered  them  to  disgorge.  "Restore  ye  now  this 
day  their  lands  and  their  vineyards."  They  responded; 
"We  will  restore  them  and  require  nothing  of  them" — that 
is,  NO  COMPENSATION.  This  was  a  real  reformation 
far  superior  to  that  of  Solon. 

In  the  last  analysis  all  employment  is  on  land. 

Our  5,000,000  of  unemployed  can  blame  the  landlord. 
Other  men  have  our  lands  and  our  opportunities.     They 
corner  the  business  sites,  manufacturing  sites,  mines,  for- 
ests, water  power  sites;  they  monopolize  gas,  electric  and 
other  franchises.    Our  environment  is  owned  by  other  men 
who  levy  tribute  on  us.   Oh,  for  a  Joseph  or  a  Nehemiah 
to  save  us.    Many  daughters  of  the  landless  are  sold  intc 
the  vilest  slavery  to  gratify    the    brutal   desires   of    the 
meanest  of  men.     Unemployed  men  have  more  trouble!] 
than  slaves.   Slaves  are  fed  and  cared  for,  as  they  are  val 
able  property.    An  unemployed  wage  slave  has  no  righ 
to  land  and  opportunity  as  have  the  "birds  of  the  air 
and  the  lilies  of  the  field  in  the  "kingdom  of  God." 

Land  values  or  land  rent  are  made  by  all  of  the  con- 
munity,  and  really  should  belong  to  all.    A  tax  of  5  p€ 
cent  or  6  per  cent  should  be  levied  on  all  land.   Take  pa 
of  this  community  value  to  care  for  the  unemployed  t 
they  can  get  work.    This  is  better  than  the  English  do 
It  is  not  CHARITY  but  restoring  to  the  worker  a  pa 
of  his  wages  kept  back  from  him.     Workmen  natural 
hate  the  word  charity.    It  smells  of  superiority  and  bene 
olence.    No  one  can  be  really  benevolent  but  God. 

Such  a  tax  on  land  values  would  make  it  impossible 
hold  land  idle  or  for  speculation.    It  would  produce  a  co 
dition  like  the  opening  of  a  new  country,  as,  for  instanc 
the  opening  of  Oklahoma.    All  who  could  not  get  a  bo. 
to  employ  them  could  get  a  few  acres  and  employ  then 
selves.     Manufacture,  trade  and  industry  would  flouri 
with  burdensome  taxes  removed  and  placed  on  unearne 
wealth — that  is,  on  the  "unearned  increment "  of  land  value 

The  land  value  of  New  York  is  about  ten  billions.  Th 
with  a  5  per  cent,  tax  would  produce  one-half  billio 
dollars — plenty  for  all  taxes  and  for  all  the  benefits  th 
the  socialists  desire.  Los  Angeles  has  possibly  $200,000 
000  of  ground  rent.  Why  should  there  be  any  need  of  cha 
ity?  It  is  the  money  of  the  public  and  can  be  used  f< 
public  purposes. — W.  E.  MACKIN. 

Just  Flew  Away  We  Suppose 

HENRY  GEORGE'S  Single  Tax  idea  was  much  mo 
practicable  fifty  years  ago  than  it  is  today.     Sin« 
then,  much  wealth  has  escaped  from  the  land. 

Los  Angeles  Times. 
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Problem  of  the  Unjust 

Distribution  of  Wealth 

THE  problem  of  the  production  of  wealth  may  be  re- 
garded as  solved.  Today  our  country,  and  every 
Dther  civilized  country  on  the  globe,  produces,  or  with 
the  knowledge  and  powers  at  its  command  could  produce, 
wealth  more  than  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  rational  desires 
all  its  people.  It  is  the  problem  of  distribution  alone 
that  still  awaits  solution.  The  dire  social  ills  which  to 
many  may  seem  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  our 
advance  in  material  progress — insufficient  earnings,  un- 
willing unemployment  of  millions  of  men. 

The  undeserved  helpless  poverty,  and  its  attendant 
:rain  of  misery,  disease,  vice  and  crime,  are  all  directly 
:raceable  to  the  prevailing  unjust  distribution  of  wealth. 
Therefore,  the  social  problem  of  the  twentieth  century 
nay  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows:  How  can  the  equi- 
:able  distribution  of  the  natural  wealth  be  secured  for 
ill  those  who  with  brain  or  muscle  directly  or  indirectly 
zontribute  toward  its  production? 

All  wealth  has  to  be  produced  by  labor  from  land.    This 

:erm,  bear  in  mind,  includes  all  natural  forces  and  oppor- 

;unities  inherent  in  land.    Hence  we  may  safely  conclude 

,  hat  the  social  customs  that  regulate  and  determine  the 

elations  of  the  masses  of  mankind   to  the  land  of  the 

•ountry  they  inhabit  must  necessarily  remain  the  main 

3 'actor  which  determines  their  social,  political,  industrial 

I,  ind  economic  conditions. 

This  article  is  written  to  bring  home  to  the  reader  the 

iindamental  importance  of  the  land  question  as  offering 

he  master  key  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.     For  no 

•eal  solution  of  the  social  problem  is  possible  without  the 

.  olution  of  the  land  question.     Every  effect  has  a  cause, 

.  md  every  fact  implies  a  preceding  fact.     Let  us  attempt 

o  solve  by  the  methods  of  political  economy  the  great 

>roblem  we  have  outlined. 

The  three  things,  say  political  economists,  are  required 

o  produce  wealth:  Land,  Labor  and  Capital.    Land  refers 

„  o  Nature,  the  whole  material  universe  outside  of  man 

imself.    Labor  refers  to  all  human  exertion,  and  Capital 

in  to  the  tools  of  production,  or  that  part  of  wealth 

j.  ised  in  the  production  of  more  wealth. 

Three  things  also  divide  the  wealth  produced:  Rent, 
\  ages  and  Interest.  Rent  is  that  part  of  the  wealth  pro- 
uced  which  goes  to  the  land  owner  for  the  use  of  land, 
Vages,  that  part  of  wealth  produced  which  goes  to  labor 
or  services  performed,  and  Interest,  that  part  of  the  wealth 
>roduced  which  goes  to  the  capitalist  for  the  service  of 
apital. 

Now,  the  tendency  of  material  progress  (and  by  material 

>rogress   is   meant   the   increase   in    population,    improve- 

nents  in  the  arts  of  production  and  exchange,  inventions, 

tc.)  is  always  to  increase  the  tribute  of  the  land  owners ; 

.Lever  to  advance  proportionately  either  wages  or  interest 


(read  that  last  sentence  again,  and  I  mean,  of  course,  true 
wages  and  interest),  but  always  to  advance  ground  rent, 
to  raise  the  value  of  land  and  nothing  else. 

As  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  "the  father  of  political  economy," 
wrote  in  his  great  book,  "The  Wealth  of  Nations"  (Book 
1,  Chapter  11),  published  in  1776:  "Every  improvement 
in  the  circumstances  of  society  tends  either  directly  or 
indirectly  to  raise  the  real  rent  of  the  land,  to  increase 
the  real  wealth  of  the  landlord,  his  power  of  purchasing 
the  labor  or  the  produce  of  the  labor  of  the  people." 

Or  as  John  Stuart  Mill  in  "Principles  of  Political 
Economy"  (Book  5,  Chapter  11,  Sec.  5)  has  put  it:  "The 
ordinary  progress  of  society  which  increases  in  wealth 
is  at  all  times  tending  to  augment  the  incomes  of  the  land- 
lords; to  give  them  a  greater  amount  of  the  wealth  of  the 
community,  independent  of  any  trouble  or  outlay  incurred 
by  themselves.  They  grow  richer,  as  it  were,  in  their  sleep 
without  working,  risking  or  economizing." 

The  value  of  the  bare  land  in  the  United  States  has 
risen  from  0  in  1607  to  $170,000,000,000  in  1930.  Upon 
this  vast  sum  the  land-owning  classes  are  collecting  a 
ground  rent  estimated  at  $13,600,000,000  annually— which 
means,  as  we  have  seen,  that  since  produce  equals  rent 
plus  wages  plus  interest,  labor  and  capital  must  be  satis- 
fied with  what  is  left  after  ground  rent  is  taken  out. 

Let  me  quote  Henry  George  in  "Social  Problems": 
"As  it  comes  more  and  more  difficult  to  obtain  land,  so 
will  the  virtual  enslavement  of  the  working  classes  go  on. 
As  the  value  of  the  land  rises,  more  and  more  of  the  earn- 
ings of  labor  will  be  demanded  for  the  use  of  land— that  is 
to  say,  laborers  must  give  up  a  greater  and  greater  por- 
tion of  their  time  to  the  services  of  the  landlord  until 
finally  no  matter  how  hard  they  work,  nothing  is  left  them 
but  a  bare  living." 

These  conditions  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue.  Much 
less  can  they  be  allowed  to  grow  worse.  Yet  this  is  the 
very  tendency  that  is  now  going  on.  We  are  inventing 
50,000  new  labor  saving  devices  every  year,  multiplying 
the  power  of  labor  and  capital.  We  are  effecting  improve- 
ment after  improvement  in  the  arts  of  production  and  ex- 
change, yet  these  are  only  enabling  the  owners  of  the  earth 
to  levy  more  tribute,  only  enabling  them  to  further  push  up 
ground  rent. 

Rent  is  the  price  of  the  monopoly  of  natural  resources, 
which  human  exertion  can  neither  produce  nor  increase; 
and  since  land  is  the  source  of  all  wealth,  may  we  not  with 
certainty  infer  that  the  cause  of  the  unjust  distribution 
of  wealth  is  that  labor  and  capital  are  denied  free  access 
to  land — the  earth.  Land  is  the  very  foundation  of  the 
social  structure,  and  so  long  as  we  allow  the  land  owners 
to  absorb  the  ever  rising  land  values,  all  the  advantages 
of  greater  improvements,  new  inventions  and  discoveries, 
superior  modes  of  production  and  exchange  must  neces- 
sarily go  to  the  few  instead  of  to  all  the  people. 

The  earth  itself  is  the  gift  of  Nature  to  all  continuing 
generations  of  mankind,  and  the  increased  value  of  its  use 
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arises  solely  from  the  demand  for  it  arising  from  the  mere 
presence  of  population.  There  is  only  one  solution:  we 
must  forever  destroy  land  monopoly.  We  can  do  it  by 
the  simple  method  of  taxing  land  values  only.  By  taking 
the  ground  rent  that  now  goes  into  private  pockets  for 
public  purposes  we  can  abolish  all  other  taxes  in  whatever 
form. 

This  would  distroy  the  privilege  of  land  owners  to  reap 
where  they  have  not  sown,  and  would  make  all  the  unused 
land  practically  free  to  whomsoever  wished  to  use  it.  Does 
it  require  severe  intellectual  effort  to  see  the  result?  Labor 
and  capital  would  then  receive  all  that  they  are  entitled 
to  receive — the  full  product. 

No  longer  would  the  non-producers  gain  at  the  expense 
of  the  producers.  But  the  producers  would  gain  at  the 
expense  of  the  non-producers,  receiving  the  full  benefits 
of  advancing  civilization.  The  problem  of  the  unjust 
distribution  of  the  wealth  produced  would  then  be  solved, 
in  the  only  way  it  can  be  solved,  by  recognizing  the  equal 
right  of  all  men  to  the  free  use  of  Nature's  bounty — the 
earth. 

W.  A.  CRONENBERGER,  in  Ohio  State  Journal. 

Looting  the  Public  Domain 

SELFISH,  unscrupulous  private  interests,  aided  by 
corrupt  public  officials,  have  robbed  this  country  of 
its  choicest  public  domains,  with  the  result  that  compara- 
tively poor  resources  which  "the  looters"  overlooked  are 
all  that  remain  in  the  public  possession,  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,  published  by 
the  MacMillan  Company,  declares  in  an  article  on  con- 
servation. 

The  article  is  written  by  F.  G.  Tryon,  an  expert  attached 
to  several  United  States  bureaus  and  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  encyclopedia.  Professor  Edwin  R.  A. 
Seligman  of  Columbia  University  is  editor-in-chief  of  the 
encyclopedia's  staff. 

The  administration  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Albert 
B.  Fall  is  condemned  particularly  in  the  criticism  of  the 
"looting"  of  the  public  domains.  The  article  declares 
that  "the  administration  of  the  naval  oil  reserves  under 
Secretary  Fall  reached  the  lowest  depths  of  corruption." 

The  article  declares  the  searchlight  of  publicity  on  public 
corruption  after  the  scandals  of  the  Harding  administra- 
tion aroused  the  public  to  the  importance  of  conserving 
what  remained  of  the  once  widespread  public  resources. 
By  the  passage  of  new  land  laws  the  conservation  move- 
ment accomplished  one  of  its  primary  aims,  "the  protec- 
tion of  the  remaining  public  domain  against  looting  by 
private  interests,"  the  article  asserts. 

"The  resources  to  which  the  nation  thus  retained  title 
were,  however,  largely  marginal,  represent,  except  for 
water  power,  only  what  private  interests  had  overlooked 
or  passed  by  as  of  small  value." 

New  York  Times,  June  23,  1931. 


Private  Property 

T^HE  Bible  says:  "the  land  is  mine  saith  the  Lord,  am 
•*•  shall  not  be  sold."  And  again:  "the  heavens  evei 
the  heavens  are  the  Lords,  but  the  earth  He  has  given  t< 
the  children  of  men."  Yet  about  95  per  cent  of  the  humai 
race  is  disinherited,  and  have  no  right  to  one  square  incl 
of  God's  bounty,  which  He  created  equally  for  all  Hii 
children.  Please  explain. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  W.  B.  S. 

Your  first  text  refers  to  the  divine  prohibition  agains 
selling  land  beyond  the  year  of  jubilee,  at  which  time  th( 
land  was  to  be  returned  to  its  former  owner.  See  Leviticus 
chapter  25:23. 

The  second  text  shows  that  God  is  the  absolute  owner 
of  all  things,  since  He  created  them.  But  by  explicit  revela 
tion  He  has  given  the  land  to  the  children  of  men  for  theii 
temporal  sustenance.  God  remains  absolute  owner  of  all 
creation,  whereas  man  enjoys  only  the  dominion  of  use  ir 
subjection  to  God's  sovereign  right.  Man  shares  in  a  certair 
degree  in  the  dominion  of  God  because  he  has  been  mad« 
according  to  God's  image  and  likeness.  On  account  of  thii 
likeness  God  said  of  man:  "let  him  have  dominion  .  .  .  ov 
the  whole  earth. "  (Gen.  1 :26.) 

This  divine  grant  is  not  to  be  understood  to  mean  tha 
certain  portion  of  this  earth  has  been  assigned  by  God 
every  individual  directly,  but  in  the  sense  that  every  ma 
because  he  is  a  rational  being,  has  the  inherent  right 
possess  land,  and  other  external  things,  as  his  own. 

It  is  no  discovery  to  find  that  a  strong  minority  of  t 
human  race  controls  a  major  portion  of  the  earth.     T 
unequal  distribution  of  the  land  is  one  of  the  greatest  caus 
of  civil  unrest.    It  gives  a  handle  to  the  socialist  school 
advocate   the   abandonment   of   the   principle   of   priva 
ownership.    The  unlimited  ownership  of  land  by  a  few 
an  abuse  of  a  divine  grant  no  one  of  common  sense  w 
dare  to  deny.  But  the  gross  abuse  of  the  principle  of  priva 
ownership  does  not  forbid  its  use,  or  demonstrate  its  falsit 

Something,  however,  must  be  done  towards  enabli 
more  people  to  become  land  owners,  for  economic  stabili 
will  hardly  be  attained  unless  the  major  part  of  the  hum 
race  has  a  small  share  of  what  God  has  granted  to  all. 

The  Sign,  June,  1931,  published  by  the  Passionist  Fathe 

f*HE  debt  recess,  if  accepted  by  all  nations  involve< 

-*•    will   not  admit  our   products  to   Canadian   marke 

from  which  they  have  been  excluded  by  the  retaliato 

legislation  of  the  Dominion. 

CLAUDE  BOWERS  in   New  York  Journal. 

HHE  great  labor  problem  during  the  civil  war  time  w 
•*•  to  obtain  the  requisite  number  of  workers  for  t 
fast  expanding  industries  of  the  land,  the  more  so  becau 
industry  had  to  compete  with  the  appeal  of  great  areas 
free  land  in  the  West.  Labor  began  to  organize.  Durii 
the  stern  years  of  the  1870's  there  was  a  series  of  wa; 
strikes. — Boston  Herald. 
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\  Trade  Union  Organ 

On  Henry  George 


a  review  of  Henry  George's  books  we  extract 
the  following  paragraphs.  The  review  is  by  W.  C. 
ilazebrook  and  appears  in  the  Record  of  London,  Eng., 
evoted  to  Transport  and  General  Workers: 

"The  publication,  in  a  cheap  and  handy  form,  of  these 
•ooks  is  a  distinct  aid  to  us  of  this  generation  to  re-learn 
he  truths  that  Henry  George  established. 

"Reading  these  books,  and  reviewing  them  collectively — 
s  the  sequent  items  in  the  expression  of  a  man's  philos- 
phy — I  am  convinced  of  several  facts  about  the  man  and 
is  work.  There  is,  first  of  all,  his  passionate  humanity: 

"  In  cities  where  there  exists  a  pauper  class  and  a  crim- 
lal  class,  where  young  girls  shiver  as  they  sew  for  bread, 
nd  tattered  children  make  a  home  in  the  streets,  money 

regularly  raised  to  send  missionaries  to  the  heathen! 
t  would  be  laughable  if  it  were  not  so  sad.  Baal  no  longer 
tretches  forth  his  hideous  sloping  arms;  but  in  Christian 
mds  mothers  slay  their  infants  for  a  burial  fee!  And  I 
hallenge  the  production  from  any  authentic  accounts  of 
ivage  life  of  such  descriptions  of  savage  life  as  are  to  be 
jund  in  official  documents  of  highly  civilized  countries, 
i  reports  of  sanitary  commissioners,  and  of  inquiries  into 

•  he  condition  of  the  laboring  poor." 

Then  there  is  the  literary  quality  of  his  writings.  The 
urpose  of  prose,  we  are  told,  is  to  get  itself  immediately 
nd  continuously  understood.  The  prose  of  Henry  George 
jlfils  this  purpose.  For  example: 

Near  the  window  by  which  I  write  a  great  bull  is  teth- 

red  by  the  nose.   Grazing  round  and  round,  he  has  wound 

"  is  rope  about  the  stake  until  now  he  stands  a  close  prisoner, 

intalized  by  rich  grass  he  cannot  reach,  unable  even  to 

DSS  his  head  to  rid  him  of  the  flies  that  cluster  on  his 

•  boulders.    Now  and  again  he  struggles  vainly,  and  then, 
fter  pitiful  bellowings,  relapses  into  silent  misery.     This 
ull,  a  very  type  of  massive  strength,  who,  because  he  has 
ot  wit  enough  to  see  how  he  might  be  free,  suffers  want 
i  the  sight  of  plenty,  and  is  helplessly  preyed  upon  by 
•eaker  creatures,  seems  to  me  no  unfit  emblem  of  the  work- 

•  ig  masses.    In  all  lands,  men  whose  toil  creates  abounding 
,  •ealth  are  pinched  with  poverty,  and,    while  advancing 
.  ivihzation  opens  wider  vistas  and  awakens  new  desires, 
r  re  held  down  to  brutish  levels  by  animal  needs." 

This  passage  contains  practically  all  the  virtues  of  prose 
Dmposition.      That,   however,    is   for   the   academicians; 
'hat  interests  us  is  that  he  enforces  and  illustrates  his 
sson    in  a    thoroughgoing    way   with    nothing   slipshod 
r  bout  it.    I  feel  sure  that  this  partly  explains  his  hold  over 
i  iat  generation  of  exacting  scholars  to  whom  I  have  re- 
ared.   If  those  of  the  'nineties  demanded  austere  English 
sage,  they  had  also  some  pretty  notions  as  to  the  func- 
i.  ions  of  the  speculative  thinker.  Henry  George's  philosophy 
and  logical.     In  any  seemingly  cast-iron  analogy 


he  can  see,  unerringly,  the  weak  spot.  His  blows  in  de- 
structive criticism  are  as  devastating  as  a  steam-hammer 
and  as  certain  as  a  sculptor's;  his  arguments  in  building 
up  a  case  are  as  purposeful  as  the  moves  of  a  chess-player 
and  as  patient  as  the  solver  of  a  jig-saw  puzzle.  I  should 
like  to  have  listened  to  Henry  George  debating." 

Interesting  Developments 

In  Argentina 

A  N  interesting  conflict  has  arisen  between  the  National 
**•  Executive  and 'the  Governor  of  the  province  of  San- 
tiago del  Estero.  The  Governor  issued  a  decree  offering 
for  sale  375,000  acres  of  public  land  to  meet  obligations 
of  the  provincial  debt. 

This  action  was  immediately  disauthorized  by  the 
Natignal  Executive,  in  a  telegram  that  reads  as  follows: 

"The  sale  of  the  land  in  lots,  which  your  decree  pro- 
poses, far  from  attaining  its  object,  promotes  the  monopoly 
of  large  areas,  with  all  the  known  evils  which  that  in- 
volves. 

"The  big  estate,  besides  being  the  worst  obstacle  to 
progress,  is  the  source  of  profound  social  evils,  the  grave 
consequences  of  which  directly  affect  our  national  life. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  reserve  prices  fixed  for  sale  are 
so  low  that  they  constitute  a  veritable  liquidation  sale 
of  the  public  land.  Your  Excellency  well  knows  that  this 
property  is  the  sacred  patrimony  of  the  Nation,  and  that, 
only  by  means  of  a  premeditated  and  careful  plan  of 
colonization  could  it  be  used  to  the  best  advantage  of  the 
public,  and  yet  without  the  State  having  to  part  with  one 
single  square  inch  of  its  own  exclusive  property." 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  then  proceeds:  "In  order 
to  meet  the  service  of  the  debt,  your  Excellency's  govern- 
ment should  easily  be  able  to  select  another  source  of 
revenue,  without  having  to  resort  to  the  alienation  of  public 
land,  the  patrimony  of  which  the  national  executive 
defends  zealously  on  behalf  of  the  supreme  interest  of  the 
Nation,  since  wealth  of  the  land,  like  that  of  the  mineral 
subsoil  of  the  Republic,  cannot  and  must  not  be  the  sub- 
ject of  exploitations  other  than  those  of  the  Nation  itself." 

The  conclusion  of  this  singularly  interesting  declaration 
of  the  national  executive  runs  as  follows: 

"Nothing,  therefore,  obliges  us  to  precipitation  in  our 
plans  for  the  public  welfare.  On  the  contrary,  everything 
demands  a  constant  vigilance  on  our  part  in  order  that  the 
people's  rights,  which  cost  so  much  to  gain,  shall  be  main- 
tained intact  until,  in  the  course  of  the  government's  pro- 
gressive efforts,  the  moment  shall  arrive  for  settling  them, 
on  an  effective  organic  plan  that  will  make  it  possible  to 
extend  to  all  parts  of  the  country  the  greatest  well-being 
and  happiness." 

—Tribuna  Georgista,  organ  of  the  Argentine  Georgist  Con- 
federation. 
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A  New  Source  of  Revenue? 

DUNGANNON    URBAN    COUNCIL    has    extracted 
a  toll  of  3s.  from  an  anti-vivisection  lecturer  who  was 
visiting  their  district.   The  speaker  complained  in  no  other 
part  of  Ireland  had  he  been  asked  to  pay  such  a  tax. 

This  strikes  us  as  a  novelty  in  State  theft,  but  while 
quite  opposed  to  it,  we  are  not  insensible  to  the  semblance 
of  poetic  justice  it  bears:  too  often  it  was  the  lecturer  who 
taxed  his  audience! — Commonweal,  London,  Eng. 

Fighting  A  Grievous  Wrong 

T  TOWEVER  dissatisfied  one  may  be  with  the  inade- 
-••  -••  quacy  of  Snowden's  proposed  land  tax,  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  deserves  the  highest  compliments  for 
refusal  to  pussyfoot  on  the  fundamental  principle  involved. 
He  states  unequivocally: 

"If  private  individuals  continue  to  possess  nominal 
claim  to  the  land  they  must  pay  rent  to  the  community. 
The  land  was  given  by  the  Creator  not  for  use  of  dukes 
but  for  the  equal  use  of  all  his  children.  Restriction  on  the 
use  of  land  is  a  restriction  on  human  liberty  and  freedom." 

This  states  the  issue  clearly.  Private  ownership  of  land 
is  the  grievous  wrong  which  Snowden  is  fighting. 

— Johnstown,  (Pa.)  Democrat. 

PRESIDENT  HOOVER  calls  the  existing  economic 
-*-  system  "rugged  individualism."  Perhaps  he  meant 
to  say  that  it  was  rugged  on  individualism.  A  system  con- 
sisting of  denials  to  individuals  of  the  right  to  use  of  the 
earth,  protective  tariffs,  anti-immigration  laws,  thousands 
of  other  laws  to  prohibit  this  and  regulate  that,  special 
favors  to  a  few,  of  "  thou-shalt-nots  and  musts  and  favors 
to  trusts,"  such  a  system  is  certainly  not  "rugged  individ- 
ualism," but  might  be  drugged  individualism.  Perhaps 
Hoover  was  the  victim  of  a  typographical  error. 

ET  a  bunch  of  hungry  donkeys  be  placed  in  a  barren 
••— '  field  with  only  a  flimsy  fence  to  separate  them  from 
a  field  covered  with  rich,  growing  grass.  At  the  same  time 
let  the  American  people  be  placed  in  a  country  where 
they  are  denied,  through  legal  claptrap,  permission  to 
earn  their  living,  although  the  country  is  full  of  excellent 
but  unused  opportunities.  Which  group  would  reason  out 
and  solve  their  problem  first,  the  donkeys  or  the  Ameri- 
can people? 

AST  Sunday  we  quoted  Dr.  Ralph  Dewey,  professor 
•*— '  of  economics  at  Ohio  State  University,  who  shows 
that  not  one  of  the  16  cities  in  the  United  States  of  over 
100,000  population  that  has  operated  municipal  power 
plants  since  1922  has  chosen  to  change  over  and  surrender 
the  public  good  to  private  gain.  In  Cleveland,  where 
power  is  municipally  owned,  he  reports  a  noted  increasing 
satisfaction  in  their  operation. — Oklahoma,  Weekly  Leader. 


Farm  Values  Decline 

A  DECLINE  in  farm  real  estate  values  in  nearly  £ 
states  during  the  year  ended  March  1,  1931,  carri< 
average  values  to  a  low  point  since  the  postwar  agrict 
tural  depression  began,  according  to  an  announcement  < 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  United  Stat 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  index  of  values  for  tl 
country  as  a  whole  on  March  1,  1931,  is  placed  at  106  p 
cent  of  the  average  of  the  prewar  years  1912-14.  The  ind< 
for  the  year  1920  was  170  per  cent  of  prewar,  and  in  19! 
it  was  127  per  cent. 

The  bureau  says  that  the  combination  of  low  price 
brought  world  depression,  and  an  already  congested  far 
real   estate  market,   was  followed   or  accompanied   by 
widespread  tendency  toward  a  substantial  writing  down  i 
the  value  of  farm  lands.    The  index  of  wholesale  prices  < 
all  commodities  dropped  from  133  in  March,  1930,  to  1( 
in  March,  1931,  while  the  index  of  values  of  farm  properl 
dropped  more  slowly  during  the  same  period  from  115 
to  106. — Bulletin  of  Information  Service,  Federal  Count 
of  Churches. 


To  All  Subscribers 

A  number  of  our  subscribers  in  renewing  their 
subscriptions  have  failed  to  indicate  their  accept- 
ance of  our  premium  offer  of  a  copy  of  the  Anni- 
versary Edition  of  "Progress  and  Poverty." 
We  desire  to  say  that  all  are  welcome  if  they  wish 
it.  Premium  offers  are  usually  reserved  for  new 
subscribers.  We  think  this  is  unfair  to  those 
who  have  sent  in  their  subscriptions  from  year 
to  year,  and  are  true  and  tried  friends  of  the 
periodical  making  such  offer. 

If  our  subscribers  wish  to  do  us  a  favor  let 
them  go  out  and  get  some  new  subscribers,  for 
we  need  them  in  these  trying  times.  And  a 
copy  of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  goes  with  every 
subscription. 

Now  get  busy! 


WE  have  no  panacea. 
But  we  DO  know  some  steps  toward  a  cure  for 
world's  industrial  ills: 

Tolerance  of  each  other's  ideas;  frank  and  free  discuss 
of  grievances  and  remedies. 

The  abolition  of  special  privileges  enjoyed  by  some 
us  at  the  expense  of  others. 

The  re-capturing  by  society  as  a  whole  (all  of  us)  of 
great  natural  resources  grabbed  by  a  few. 

— Los  Angeles  Record 
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Thanksgiving  Prayer 

for  Pres.  Hoover 

FORGIVE  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors  from 
whom  we  can't  collect. — BOLTON  HALL. 

BOOK  REVIEW 

ECONOMIC  SCIENCE  AND  THE  COMMON  WELFARE* 
Professor  Brown  has  made  for  himself  a  unique  position  in  the  field 

f  economics.    He  is  that  rara  avis,  a  college  professor  who  is  not  afraid 
think  aloud  and  express  his  thoughts  even  if  those  thoughts  happen 

)  run  counter  to  the  views  of  other  teachers  of  political  economy. 
Most  people,  he  writes,  approach  the  subject  with  bias  and  inherited 

pinions,  lacking  in  scientific  validity. 

"That  the  most  glaring  economic  fallacies  are  supported  by  leading 
ublic  men,  probably,  in  large  part,  because,  whatever  their  abilities 
i  speech-making  or  in  vote-getting,  they  understand  economic  prin- 
iples  no  better  than  they  understand  physiological  chemistry  or  the 
lanetesimal  theory  of  the  origin  of  our  solar  system,  is  a  fact  familiar 
)  all  economists."  (Page  6.) 

If  the  American  voter  could  read  and  digest  this  book,  he  would 
.uickly  separate  from  the  United  States  Senate  such  pseudo-econo- 
lists  as  Senators  Smoot,  Watson  and  Borah,  who  prate  about  protect- 
ig  American  labor  with  a  tariff,  to  say  nothing  of  President  Hoover 
nd  the  so-called  economists  who  surround  him. 

"The  student  of  economics  who  would  serve  well  his  country  and 
le  world,  needs  most  of  all,  perhaps,  an  enthusiasm  for  science.  He 
lust  seek  above  all  things  to  avoid  prejudice  in  his  thinking,  to  think 
early,  to  acquire  information  of  scientific  value  and  to  use  it  logically, 
ut,  next  to  his  enthusiasm  for  science,  he  should  have  a  concern  for 
le  common  welfare,  so  that,  when  he  sees  relationships  of  cause  and 
feet  in  the  economic  realm  an  understanding  of  which  will  help  to 
)lve  the  problems  of  economic  society  and  to  further  this  welfare,  he 
ill  endeavor  in  such  ways  as  he  can  to  make  these  relationships  known, 
dentine  thinking  must  come  first,  else,  even  with  the  greatest  good 
ill  in  the  world,  we  shall  have  only  'blind  leaders  of  the  blind.'  But 
Micern  for  the  common  welfare  may  properly  be  a  motive  to  effort 
nly  second  to  the  enthusiasm  for  science."  (Page  8.) 

This  is  the  fifth  edition  of  a  work  first  published  in  1923.    It  is  truly 

thought-provoking  book.  This  reviewer,  who  has  been  studying  the 
abject  for  over  25  years,  found  much  to  ponder  over. 

The  book  is  in  marked  contrast  to  a  volume  (which  shall  remain 
ameless  here)  purporting  to  solve  the  problem  of  hard  times,  written 
y  another  college  professor,  which  I  reviewed  a  short  time  ago.  That 
ook  was  marked  by  artificiality,  insincerity  and  downright  dishonesty; 
us  book  breathes  earnestness,  conviction  and  a  determination  to 
aread  the  truth. 

Lest  I  be  accused  of  awarding  too  much  approval,  I  want  first  to 
lake  six  criticisms,  five  minor,  one  more  substantial. 

In  a  chapter  wherein  he  discusses  the  forces  behind  supply  and  de- 
land,  Professor  Brown,  referring  to  those  who  refuse  to  act  in  accord 
ith  the  ethical  standards  of  community  life,  writes: 

"And  so,  when  all  other  motives  and  arguments  fail,  appeal  must  be 
lade  to  such  deterrents  as  jail  and  the  hangman's  rope."  (Page  263.) 

Is  not  the  professor  here  a  bit  intemperate? 

Is  not  our  problem  an  objective  one,  namely  to  establish  a  rational 
:onomic  order,  rather  than  a  personal  one,  and  the  scourging  of  in- 
ividuals? 

Professor  Brown,  at  page  45,  negatives  the  words  I  have  just  quoted, 
here  he  writes: 

The  untrained  mind  is  prone  to  explain  occurrences  in  terms  of  the 
nivities  of  individuals  rather  than  in  terms  of  more  or  less  impersonal 
frees." 

I  think  Professor  Brown  might  have  been  a  bit  more  emphatic  in 
s  statement  (page  19)  of  the  futility  of  government  price  regulation. 

*By  Harry  Gunnison  Brown.  Fifth  edition;  published  by  Lucas 
rothers,  Columbia,  Mo. 


The  experiences  of  the  rubber,  coffee  and  wheat  growers  in  Great 
Britain,  Brazil  and  the  United  States,  respectively,  conclusively  show 
that  government  price  regulation  is  not  difficult,  as  Professor  Brown 
believes,  but  impossible.  Likewise,  the  professor's  statement  on  the 
same  page,  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  governments  could  effect- 
ively regulate  production  and  consumption,  appears  too  mild  in  view 
of  the  experiences  of  these  same  governments.  The  sugar  growers  of 
the  world  will  be  next  to  learn  that  not  even  price  regulation  over  the 
entire  globe  can  be  effective  or  successful. 

The  disastrous  experiences  of  the  Brazilian  coffee  growers,  British 
rubber  growers  and  American  wheat  growers  have  taught  them  noth- 
ing. 

A  more  serious  criticism  I  would  direct  at  the  chapter  on  Wages 
and  Population.  Here  Professor  Brown  takes  his  position  with  those 
who  advocate  birth  restriction  as  a  means  of  eliminating  poverty.  Now, 
one  can  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who  believe  in  birth  control,  per 
se.  Nature,  someone  has  said,  is  deaf,  dumb,  blind  and  neutral,  and 
unquestionably  some  degree  of  control  must  be  practiced  in  all  fields 
of  life.  An  oyster  produces  millions  of  eggs  of  which  only  a  handful 
grow  to  maturity.  Fish  spawn  millions,  of  which  only  a  few  dozen  sur- 
vive to  become  big  fish.  Man,  believe  it  or  not,  is  capable  of  being  the 
father  of  hundreds  of  children,  and  woman  is  capable  of  bearing  children 
continuously  from  her  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year  to  her  climacteric. 
Our  acceptance  of  monogamy  requires  that  we  practice  some  degree 
of  control  over  our  reproductive  capacities.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
that  there  is  a  vital  difference  between  a  philosophy  of  birth  regula- 
tion, which  has  for  its  central  core  a  limitation  of  new  life,  to  accord 
with  the  profligacy  of  nature,  and  a  philosophy  of  birth  control  which 
seeks  thus  to  eliminate  poverty. 

Professor  Brown  writes: 

"Continuous  increase  of  population,  since  natural  resources  are 
limited,  tends  towards  diminished  per  capita  production."  (Page  369.) 

There  are,  it  seems  to  me,  at  least  two  errors  in  this  statement.  Only 
in  a  strictly  philosophical  sense  may  it  be  said  that  natural  resources 
are  limited.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  conceiving 
our  potential  resources,  given  a  Free  Earth  and  opportunity  to  exploit 
the  Earth's  resources..  Likewise,  increased  population  tends  toward 
increased,  not  diminished,  per  capita  production.  I  am  more  efficient 
as  I  produce  in  cooperation  with  my  fellow-man.  Increased  popula- 
tion permits  greater  specialization,  which  means  greater  efficiency. 

A  hundred  million  people  in  the  United  States  live  better  than  ten 
million  formerly  lived.  Of  course,  at  a  certain  point,  the  law  of  diminish- 
ing returns  comes  into  play,  that  is,  there  finally  comes  a  point  where 
the  United  States,  and  in  fact  any  country,  could  not  stand  the  increase 
of  another  individual.  I  repeat:  No  human  mind  has  sufficient  imag- 
ination to  say  what  that  limit  is. 

Most  hazards  of  population  increase  (based  on  past  experience), 
have  been  far  from  the  mark.  President  Lincoln,  for  example,  in  his 
first  inaugural  address  in  1861,  wrote: 

"There  are  already  among  us  those  who,  if  the  Union  be  preserved, 
will  live  to  see  it  contain  250,000,000." 

Seventy  years  later  we  have  not   yet  reached  one  half  that  number. 

Estimates  of  the  earth's  capacity  (failing,  as  they  must,  to  consider 
such  undeterminable  factors  as  invention  and  discovery)  are  even 
bigger  guesses.  This  we  may  safely  say:  that  the  United  States  with 
40  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  if  rationally  organized  from  the  eco- 
nomic view-point,  may  be  considered  woefully  underpopulated.  France 
supports  200  people  to  the  square  mile,  Germany  350,  Argentine 
9,  Australia  2,  Canada  2.6. 

True,  many  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  the  countries  which  I  have  just  named,  do  not  receive  adequate  food, 
clothing  and  shelter,  but  does  any  thinking  person  claim  that  this  is 
because  of  the  niggardliness  of  the  Creator? 

Listen  to  the  answers  of  the  American  and  European  farmers,  who 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  all  the  grains  and  vegetables  thay  have 
produced;  the  Argentinian  cattle  and  sheep  raisers,  who  are  unable 
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to  sell  their  flocks;  the  clothing  manufacturers,  who  are  worrying  why 
their  suits  of  clothing  remain  on  their  shelves,  etc.,  etc. 

No,  it  is  not  overproduction  but  underconsumption  from  which  |we 
are  suffering. 

In  an  hour's  ride  from  the  center  of  New  York  I  will  take  Professor 
Brown  to  New  Jersey,  or  out  on  Long  Island  or  Staten  Island,  and 
show  him  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  standing  idle,  badly  in 
need  of  human  hands  to  work  them.  What  is  true  of  New  York  is 
true  of  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  every  other  large  city,  not  only  in 
the  United  States  but  all  over  the  world. 

Not  even  China  is  overpopulated.  The  fear  of  overpopulation  is 
therefore  academic,  like  the  college  student's  fear  of  what  would  happen 
when  the  coal  supply  of  our  planet  would  be  exhausted. 

Professor  Brown  writes  (page  371): 

"Nothing  is  so  important  as  to  establish  the  principle  that  those 
who  bring  children  into  the  world  must  provide  these  children  with  a 
childhood  not  wholly  devoid  of  opportunity  and  of  happiness,  and 
therefore,  by  implication,  that  they  must  not  have  more  children  than 
can  be  so  provided." 

This  statement  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  sound  thinking  of  the 
rest  of  the  book.  In  the  first  place,  in  our  present  economic  disorder, 
no  parent  knows,  when  he  brings  even  one  child  into  the  world,  whether 
or  not  he  will  be  able  to  provide  for  him.  Given  the  responsibility  to 
support  a  new  life,  every  normal  man  and  woman  gladly  assumes  the 
burden.  All  a  normal  father  asks  is  opportunity  to  work,  to  support  his 
child,  and  with  the  arrival  of  each  additional  child  every  normal  father 
is  stimulated  to  greater  and  greater  activity.  Our  present  lack  of  system 
denies  him  this  opportunity. 

Professor  Brown  believes  that  the  reason  why  large  classes  of  popula- 
tion cannot  enjoy  life  is  because  their  wages  are  low  and  because  their 
families  are  large  (page  372).  Wages  are  low  for  reasons  which  the 
Professor  clearly  shows  only  five  pages  further  on,  where  he  speaks  of 
the  system — 

"under  which  the  majority  must  pay  tribute  to  a  minority  for  the 
privilege  of  living  and  working  on  those  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
where  labor  is  especially  productive. " 

Professor  Brown,  throughout  his  work,  clearly  shows  the  fallacies 
of  the  socialists'  arguments.  The  arguments  in  chapter  six  against  the 
tariff  are  simply  devastating. 

"The  tariff  is  a  general  grab,  in  which,  so  to  speak,  each  citizen  at- 
tempts to  pick  the  pocket  of  others  and  has  his  own  picked  at  the 
same  time.  ' 

In  a  bitter  passage,  pages  50-51,  Professor  Brown  shows  the  diffi- 
culties the  trained  student  of  economics  encounters  when  he  seeks  to 
overcome  the  fallacies  of  the  politician.  Every  word  he  writes  is  true, 
but  it  seems  to  me  this  discussion  is  hardly  in  place  in  a  book  on 
economics. 

In  calling  attention  to  these  few  points  in  respect  to  which  I  differ 
with  Professor  Brown  it  is  not  my  desire  to  give  the  impression  that  I 
do  not  endorse  his  book. 

On  the  contrary,  I  consider  it  a  most  excellent  piece  of  work,  of  which 
the  professor  may  well  be  proud. 

I  recommend  it  highly  to  all  who  sincerely  desire  to  learn  what  ails 
us,  economically  speaking.  But  I  warn  them  that  they  must  possess 
a  mind  capable  of  clear  thinking  and  a  determination  to  follow  the 
truth  wherever  it  leads,  else  they  will  get  little  or  nothing  from  Pro- 
fessor Brown's  work. 

B.  W.  BURGER. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

APPROVES  RALSTON'S  PLAN 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  deep  appreciation 
of  LAND  AND  FRKEDOM.  I  have  been  looking  over  again  the  last  number, 
and  feel  how  much  we  need  just  such  a  publication,  more  particularly 


for  the  purpose  of  keeping  us  together,  as  well  as  for  passing  the  maga- 
zine along  to  those  not  informed. 

Mr.  Jackson  H.  Ralston's  plan  to  have  carefully  prepared  consti- 
tutional amendments  in  states  where  such  an  idea  seems  feasible 
especially  in  Massachusetts,  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  vote  ol 
the  people  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  tax  reform,  seems  to  rm 
most  practical.  In  connection  with  our  publishing  lecture  and  radic 
activity,  this  should  impress  people  with  the  fact  that  we  are  deter 
mined  to  do  something,  and  help  to  crystalize  public  opinion  generally 

I  particularly  hope  we  can  have  a  real  get-together  this  fall,  and  pul 
over  some  constructive  plans. 

Cambridge,  Mass.  Louis  F.  WESTON. 

FROM  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  WHAT'S  WRONG  WITH  TAXATION1 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  very  excellent  review  in  the  last  numbei 
of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.     Making  all  due  and  proper  allowances  fa 
differences  of  opinion  on  matters  collateral  to  the  main  argument, 
feel  more  than  pleased  with  the  endorsement  of  What's  Wrong  witl 
Taxation? 

In  the  writing  of  this  book  I  am  trying  to  reach  a  public  which  a 
far  has  been  cold  to  our  presentations.  We  have  so  often  become  s 
impassioned  as  to  be  fairly  inarticulate,  and  this  has  detracted  fror 
the  efficacy  of  our  work,  at  least  in  my  opinion.  If  we  would  make  pri 
ress  it  will  prove  necessary  to  revise  our  own  usual  attitude. 

I  shall  watch  with  a  certain  confidence  the  reaction  to  the  articll 
urging  Massachusetts  to  come  forward.     There  are  men  and  won 
enough  in  the  state  to  start  a  valuable  movement. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif.  JACKSON  H.  RALSTON. 

CAUSE  AND  CONSEQUENCE 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Enclosed  please  find  my  check  for  $2.00  in  payment  of  bill  dat( 
the  15th  inst.  just  received  for  my  subscription  ending  July — Augu; 
1931. 

Will  you  please  discontinue  my  subscription.  I  have  given  up  hop 
and  don't  care  a  damn  whether  the  world  is  reformed  or  not. 

P.  S.:     I  voted  for  Hoover. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  SAM  L.  CASEY. 

A  CORRECTION 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Progress  is  unjustly  pilloried  in  the  Commonweal,  March  21,  p. 
(94)  "The  Truth  About  Java."  It  states 

"  In  the  January-February  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  a  paragraj 
appears  about  the  island  of  Java.     This  same  paragraph  previous" 
appeared  in  the  Fairhope  Courier,  another  American  publication,  whki 
in  turn,  attributes  its  formation  to  Progress,  an  Australian  joum 
It  runs  as  follows: — 

"Java,  a  little  island  about  as  large  as  England,  supports  a  popu 
tion  of  37,400,000,  and  has  no  unemployment  menace.  How  do  th 
do  it?  High  tariff?  Prohibition?  Gold  standard?  Private  operation 
public  utilities?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Land  speculation  is  forbidden.  La 
is  treated  as  Government  property,  and  is  let  on  hereditary  lease,  or 
communal  holdings." 

"  It  is  true  (adds  the  '  C ')  that  Java  is  almost  exactly  the  same  s  I 
as  England,  and  that  it  has  numerically  an  almost  identical  populatul 
It  is  true  also  that  there  is  very  Kttle  unemployment  in  Java,  exc> 
amongst  Europeans.    It  is  not,  however,  correct  to  say  that  the  co  i  in 
right  to  the  land  is  established  in  Java,  or  that  its  economic  rent  is  cj 
lected  and  used  for  communal  purposes  in  place  of  taxatiom. " 

It  then  recounts  quite  a  number  of  taxes. 

From   the   foregoing  your  readers   would   conclude   that   Progr\ 
claimed  the  C.  L.  P.  principles  were  operating  in  Java.    No  such 
leading  statement  was  made  or  implied  by  the  writer.    He  was  quj 
aware  that  Java  had  tariffs  and  other  taxes. 

The  Progress  article    (Nov  1,  1930),  in  its    reference  to  Java 
tained  these  words  only: 

"'No  room!'    Those  who  say  that  shamefully  disparage  Austra 
Why,  our  tiny  neighbor — Java — about  the  size  of  England,  but 
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wo-thirds  the  area  of  our  little  State  of  Victoria,  easily  carries,  with 
o  unemployed,  her  population  of  37,400,000.  Land  speculation  is 
rbidden  in  Java,  and,  except  in  the  west,  land  is  treated  as  Govern- 
lent  property,  and  is  let  on  hereditary  lease  or  in  communal  holdings." 

The  Commonweal  writer  states  "It  is  true  there  is  very  little  unem- 
loyment  in  Java  except  among  the  Europeans.  (Italics  are  the  C's.) 

The  Europeans  chiefly  live  "in  the  west,"  referred  to  by  Progress 
.  e.  in  Batavia,  Buitenzorg,  etc.)  where  much  valuable  land  is  not 
reated  as  Government  property.  They  total  only  170,000  out  of 
Dproaching  thirty-seven  and  a  half  million  population.  The  "very 
ttle  unemployment"  elsewhere  occurs  on  the  company  land  referred 

0  later. 

Confirming  the  general  statement  that  "land  is  treated  as  Govern- 
lent  property  and  is  let  on  hereditary  leases  or  in  communal  hold- 
igs,"  the  following  details  are  given  in  "A  Manual  of  Netherlands 
ndia,  (Dutch  West  Indies).  Printed  by  His  Majesty's  Stationery 
ffice,  London,  page  208,  "Land  Tenure."  The  ultimate  ownership 
F  most  of  the  land  of  Netherlands  West  Indies?  is  nominally  vested 

1  the  State.    Part  of  this  land  is  State-administered  as  well  as  State- 
wned.    In  a  further  considerable  proportion  of  land  the  natives  enjoy 
ossessory  rights  of  usufruct,  individual  or  communal,  while  in  addi- 
on  it  is  possible  for  them  to  acquire  (on  75  year  leases)  a  proprietary 
tie  which  under  the  name  of  "agrarian  ownership"  was  created  by  the 
igrarian  law  of  1870.    Much  land  is  held  by  a  heritable  leasehold  title 
hich  practically  ensures  security  and  perpetuity  of  tenure  to  the  land 
older,  while  much  is  let  on  long  or  short  leases  of  a  terminable  nature. 
i  third  category  is  found  by  the  so-called  particular  lands  which  are 
eld  by  individual  companies  in   full  proprietorship  as  the  result  of 
armer  sales  by  the  Government.     In  the  principalities  of  Jokyakarta 
nd  Surakarta  the  native  princes  are  still  the  sovereign  lords  of  the 
and  and  pay  their  officials  with  land  grants  or  "appanages"  which 
arry  with  them  certain  fiscal  and  public  rights.  There  are  also  "official 
inds",  survivals  from  the  days  of  custom  law.   An  elaborate  and  ex- 
ensive  system  of  leasehold  tenure  has  been  gradually  superimposed 
n  these  proprietary  and  possessory  rights. " 

The  writer  of  the  Progress  article  was  informed  by  a  Government 
fficial  at  Buitenzorg  that  "Land  speculation  is  forbidden  in  Java." 
"he  foregoing  "Manual"  states,  "The  leasing  of  land  by  natives  and 
Europeans  is  hedged  about  with  legal  restrictions  designed  to  safe- 
uard  the  native  landed  interest."  The  writer  in  1924  travelled  by 
lotor  in  Java  for  700  miles  and  did  not  see  one  notice  board  "This 
md  for  sale,"  a  sight  so  common  in  U.  S.  A.,  England  and  Australia. 

The  object  of  the  Progress  article  was  not  to  give  a  detailed  account 
f  the  land  system  of  Java  but  to  show  there  was  no  excuse  for  Australia, 
early  60  times,  its  size  to  shutout  immigrants  on  the  plea  of  "over- 
opulation. "  He  greatly  regrets  that  Commonweal  readers  would  cer- 
linly  conclude  he  claimed  that  in  Java  the  "economic  rent  is  collected 
nd  used  for  communal  purposes  in  place  of  taxation." 

F.  T.  Hodgkiss,  Editor  Progress.  Melbourne,  Aus. 


JAMES  R.  BROWN  IN  WARREN  COUNTY 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

James  R.  Brown  again  brought  the  message  of  the  Single  Tax  to 
barren  County,  New  York  State,  during  the  week  of  June  22nd.  On 
he  evening  of  the  22nd  he  spoke  at  Luzerne  on  "Civic  Righteousness" 
t  the  annual  commencement  of  the  Luzerne  High  School.  On  Wed- 
esday  he  addressed  the  Lions'  Club  at  Newark,  N.  Y.,  returning 
'hursday  to  Glens  Falls  where  he  appeared  for  the  fifth  time  before 
be  Rotary  Club.  On  Thursday  evening  Mr.  Brown  addressed  the 
lembers  of  Luzerne  Grange  and  on  the  following  evening  the  members 
f  all  the  nearby  Granges  at  Mohican  Grange  near  Glens  Falls.  On 
londay  evening  he  was  heard  at  Salem,  Washington  County,  where 
e  spoke  before  the  Lions'  Club. 

Mr.  Brown  was  everywhere  received  with  enthusiasm.  His  humorous 
llusions  to  and  illustrations  of  the  absurdities  of  our  present  tax  sys- 
-m  never  failed  to  elicit  from  his  hearers  the  laugh  of  appreciation 


and  understanding.     His  appeal  went  over  big  to  the  farmers  in  the 
Grange  meetings  especially. 

Next  fall  when  the  Pomona  Grange  holds  its  meetings  in  Warren 
and  Washington  Counties,  Mr.  Brown  will  be  sure  to  receive  a  hearty 
invitation  to  speak  to  larger  groups  of  farmers  and  members  of  local 
Granges. 

The  message  of  the  Single  Tax  only  needs  to  be  presented  clearly 
(and  genial  James  R.  is  a  master  hand  at  this)  to  be  understood  and 
acted  upon  by  the  Grange  of  this  State.  If  the  farmers  themselves 
become  "tax-conscious"  and  can  learn  what  they  really  want  by  way 
of  a  just  system  of  taxation,  their  united  will,  if  expressed,  is  bound 
to  produce  results.  The  field,  it  seems,  is  ripe  for  the  harvest  and  we 
welcome  the  workers. 

L.  F.  PERKINS, 
Luzerne,  Warren  Co.,  N.  Y.  Dist.  Supt.  of  Schools. 

WE  LEAVE  DR.  HALE  TO  THE  MERCY  OF  OUR  READERS 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

The  paragraphs  on  page  36,  March-April  issue  of  your  paper,  referring 
to  the  common  belief,  as  shown  by  Professor  Hamilton,  that  the  land 
question  is  largely  an  agricultural  problem  discuss  a  phase  of  Georgean 
propaganda  that  was  once  a  deep  puzzle  to  me.  The  following  is  offered 
as  an  explanation  of  the  fact  and  suggests  a  presentation  of  theory 
that  may  overcome  the  difficulty. 

A  person  is  not  conscious  of  using  land  when  aboard  ship  at  sea.  Yet 
the  sea  has  a  land  bottom. 

Nor  on  an  airplane  does  one  realize  that  he  is  using  land;  yet  the 
air  is  held  up  by  land. 

Likewise  on  a  railroad  train,  but  the  track  is  built  on  land. 

In  drawing  water  from  a  faucet  of  a  water  distribution  system  one 
does  not  remember  that  the  water  fell  from  the  sky  on  land  and  con- 
veyed over  land  through  pipes  made  from  a  product  of  land. 

When  one  turns  a  key  and  has  available  electric  light  or  power,  he 
forgets  that  the  light  or  power  was  generated  by  fuel  that  came  out 
of  the  ground  or  by  water  that  fell  on  land,  was  conveyed  over  land  to 
a  generator  and  the  current  again  conveyed  overland  to  the  user. 

Nor  does  a  person  who  spends  his  life  in  a  building  either  at  work 
or  play  realize  that  all  the  time  he  is  using  land. 

In  fact,  the  one  who  works  land  is  the  only  one  who  is  fully  conscious 
of  using  land,  and  one  who  wants  to  work  land  is  the  only  one  fully 
conscious  of  being  denied  access  to  land.  Is  it  not  then  to  be  expected 
that  the  land  question  will  seem  to  be  an  agricultural  problem  to  al- 
most every  one? 

The  following  presentation  of  our  argument  has  won  assent  from 
every  one  of  the  small  number  of  people  so  far  appealed  to: 

The  ownership  of  the  land  upon  which  it  is  conducted  is  not  an  essen- 
tial part  of  any  industry. 

Then  the  giving  to  any  person  for  owning  land  any  part  of  the  earn- 
ings of  any  industry  is  a  gift  for  which  the  receiver  makes  no  return. 

More  than  half  the  current  production  of  wealth  in  the  United  States 
is  given  to  part  of  the  people  for  owning  land  and  a  greater  proportion 
in  most  other  countries . 

Can  any  improvement  in  social  conditions  be  hoped  for  as  long  as 
this  practice  continues? 

The  easiest  was  to  abolish  this  practice  would  be  to  have  all  titles 
to  land  revert  to  the  State  on  the  death  of  the  present  owner  (in  the 
case  of  husband  and  wife  the  survivor  of  them).  This  could  hurt  no 
one,  as  it  would  apply  in  no  case  until  the  person  was  dead,  and  a  dead 
person  could  not  be  hurt. 

In  the  case  of  a  corporation,  if  such  proportion  of  holding  of  stock 
of  a  deceased  stockholder  as  the  land  value  in  the  capitalization  bears 
to  the  total  capitalization  were  taken  as  an  inheritance  tax  instead  of 
a  sum  of  money,  a  means  would  be  provided  for  the  acquisition  of  a 
majority  of  the  stock  all  public  utilities  and  a  means  of  control  of  all 
other  corporations  by  the  people  through  their  holdings  of  capital  in 
each  corporation.  ^J 

For  the  purpose  of  flood  control  large  areas  of  land  must  be  reforested 
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in  mountain  regions  and  planted  for  grass  in  prairie  regions.    Such  a 
project  is  hopeless  tinder  private  ownership  of  land. 

Some  method  of  control  of  production  of  grain,  oil  and  other  pro- 
ducts seems  desirable  for  the  sake  of  stability  in  social  relations. 
Would  not  such  control  be  vastly  easier  under  public  ownership  of  land? 

Rent  from  land  being  a  pure  gift,  would  not  the  revenue  from  leasing 
government-owned  land  provide  a  perfect  method  of  determining 
ability  to  pay  taxes? 

Or  if  one  thought  taxes  should  be  levied  according  to  benefits  received, 
who  receives  as  much  benefit  from  government  as  one  who  receives 
a  gift  in  the  form  of  rent  from  land? 

There  are  many  other  points  in  favor  of  this  proposal,  but  these 
would  seem  to  be  enough  to  start  discussion. 

Santa  Cruz,  Calif.  C.  K.  HALE,  M.  D. 

SANE  AND  CLEAR  IN  ITS  OUTLOOK 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

In  my  opinion  the  one  activity  which  absolutely  must  be  kept  up 
is  the  publication  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  Without  that  I  would  feel 
totally  lost.  It  is  the  only  first  class  publication  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try which  keeps  us  in  touch  with  Single  Tax  activities  all  over  the  world 
and  it  is  so  sane  in  its  outlook  and  clear  in  its  statements  that  it  is  a 
joy  to  read  it.  For  all  this  I  thank  you  personally. 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wise.  CHAS.  B.  ROGERS. 

NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

THE  State  Unemployment  Committee  of  California  recently  met 
at  Sacramento  and  declared  with  due  solemnity  that  the  unemploy- 
ment evil  is  a  menace  to  the  State,  that  it  causes  waste  and  lasting 
harm  to  the  community,  etc.,  etc.  But  no  effort  was  made  to  determine 
the  cause. 

A  LETTER  from  Waldo  J.  Wernicke  in  the  South  Pasadena  News  urges 
that  assemblages  be  called  together  to  ask  that  a  bill  be  presented  in 
the  legislature  to  collect  a  $1.  rental  upon  every  dollar  of  land  value 
increase  due  to  water  and  power  development,  and  so  forestall  a 
monster  bond  issue. 

HAMLIN  GARLAND  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Ulster  County  Historical  Society  which  met  at  Saugerties,  N. 
Y.  on  June  5. 

THE  Free  Trade  Federation  of  Japan  publishes  a  monthly  journal 
Jiyutsuho,  at  118  Osaka  Bldg.,  Osaka.  It  contains  messages  from  lead- 
ing business  men  urging  the  removal  of  trade  barriers. 

A  BILL  introduced  in  the  California  legislature  proposing  to  dis- 
franchise all  save  property  owners  from  voting  on  irrigation  projects 
has  been  defeated.  Charges  have  been  made  that  Harry  Chandler, 
owner  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  was  the  principal  supporter  of  the 
bill. 

BETWEEN  eighteen  and  twenty  thousand  Americans  kill  themselves 
annually. 

"HERE  is  a  subscription  for  your  unrivalled  paper,"  writes  Jerome 
Underhill,  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

ROBERT  E.  URELL,  former  postmaster  of  Mansfield,  Pa.,  was  eighty 
years  old  on  June  4  of  this  year.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Manhattan 
Single  Tax  Club,  the  Henry  George  Foundation,  the  International 
Union.  He  is  a  constant  writer  of  letters  to  the  newspapers  on  the 
Single  Tax. 

EDITOR  HODGKISS,  of  Melbourne  Progress,  writes:  "Congratulations 
on  your  great  work  in  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  " 


A  RECENT  sketch  of  Hon.  Newton  D.  Baker,  former  Secretary  o 
War,  appears  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Herald-Tribune  of  this  city.  Th 
article  recounts  his  association  with  Tom  L.  Johnson  and  calls  him  "i 
ruthless  fighter  for  what  he  called  special  privilege,  and  a  Singl 
Taxer. " 

OUR  old  friend  James  Malcolm,  of  Albany  writes:  "Your  May-Jum 
number  is  full  of  good  things.  The  world  is  in  an  awful  mess.  Ho^ 
blind  are  the  leaders  not  to  see  the  sovereign  remedy.  It  looks  as  i 
the  coming  winter  will  be  worse  for  the  unemployed  than  ever  and  th 
prospect  makes  those  in  fairly  secure  circumstances  tremble  for  thi 
outcome." 

HAROLD  SUDELL  has  written  a  letter  to  President  Hoover  in  whicl 
he  says:  "In  your  Monday's  speech  at  Indianapolis  you  say  'Ou 
American  system  holds  out  the  major  purpose  of  a  state  to  protec 
the  people  and  give  them  equality  of  opportunity.'  You  have  use 
this  phrase  on  a  number  of  occasions.  Might  I  ask  you  as  a  specia 
favor  that  you  tell  me  just  what  you  mean  by  it?  "  It  would  be  interest 
ing,  wouldn't  it? 

WE  have  received  an  announcement  of  the  graduation  of  Mis 
Virginia  Huppert  Ryan,  of  the  Senior  Class  of  Cornell,  on  June  1. 
This  young  lady,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ryan,  as  a  bab 
was  the  darling  of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club  when  she  crawle 
over  the  desks  and  was  greeted  as  "  Ginnie. "  We  are  certain  that  man 
of  her  old  friends  will  wish  her  a  brilliant  future,  of  which  a  gratifyin 
proficiency  in  her  studies  is  a  real  assurance. 

THE  Eden,  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  Gazette  announces  the  retin 
ment  of  Fowlds  and  Son  after  a  business  activity  of  forty  years,  a  n 
tirement  brought  about  by  steadily  increasing  high  rents  which  slowl 
strangled  the  industry.    Sir  George  Fowlds  at  a  luncheon  given  in  hi 
honor  said:    "I  bear  no  grudge  and  voice  no  grouch,  and  I  include  til 
landlords  in  the  general  exoneration.  So  long  as  the  people  of  any  com 
try  believe  in  the  private  appropriation  of  rent,  landlords  are  entith 
to  it;  but  the  people  of  New  Zealand  have  gone  absolutely  crazy  c 
the  subject  of  rents,  and  we  are  victims  of  that  temporary  insanity 

THE  Daily  Colonist,  of  Victoria,  B.  C.,  in  its  issue  of  June  20  gave 
column  report  of  the  address  of  Alexander  Hamilton  before  the  Hen 
George  Society  of  that  city.  Excerpts  from  this  address  appear  in  tti 
issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM. 

•EDMUND  VANCE  COOKE,  well  known  poet  and  lecturer,  sends 
subscription  and  says:  "There  is  no  magazine  to  which  I  renew 
subscription  quite  so  willingly." 

NICHOLAS  A.  VYNE,  of  Camp  Verde,  Arizona,  has  passed  away  ve 
suddenly  from  a  heart  attack.  For  a  long  time  he  has  published  a  Sinj 
Tax  paper  which  was  constantly  growing  in  interest  and  importam 
He  wielded  a  vigorous  pen  and  was  a  man  of  sterling  courage.    He  1 
looked  forward  to  resigning  a  small  official  position  he  held  to  deve 
his  whole  time  to  travelling  about  the  State,  lecturing  and  distributi 
literature.    We  remember  Vyne  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  movenw 
and  spoke  with  him  at  open  air  meetings  in  this  city.  He  was  a  picl 
esque  character  and  his  language,  because  of  his  vigorous  expressii 
might  at  times  require  some  editing.   He  was  a  Rough  Rider  during 
Spanish-American  war  and  his  friend,  Captain  "Bucky"  O'Neil,  ( 
time  mayor  of  Phoenix,  Arizona,  himself  a  believer  in  Henry  Georg 
principles,  was  killed  at  his  side  during  the  battle  of  San  Juan.    ' 
shall  miss  him,  for  he  was  one  of  those  to  whom  the  title  of  moral  h 
and  devoted  soldier  of  a  great  cause  belongs. 

JOHN  H.  MEYER,  of  Fresno,  California,  appears  with  a  number 
well  written  letters  in  the  Fresno  Bee. 
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!\  SPECIAL  anniversary  edition  of  the  Johnston  Democrat,  Pa.,  was 
jed  on  June  3.  The  history  of  the  paper  is  given,  as  also  a  review 
the  changes  that  Johnstown  has  seen  in  the  last  thirty  years.  It  is 
lotable  issue  of  a  great  newspaper,  and  the  sketch  of  the  life  of  its 
nder,  Warren  Worth  Bailey,  reveals  incidents  of  a  career  that  was 
able  in  many  ways.  The  paper  has  been  true  to  its  traditions  in 
these  years,  and  its  character  can  be  said  to  have  been  determined 
this  bold,  fearless  journalist  who  had  a  style  all  his  own,  and  made 
Johnstown  Democrat  what  it  is  today. 

'REDBRICK  L.  SIDDONS,  Associate  Justice  of  the  District  Court  of 
District  of  Columbia,  former  law  partner  of  Jackson  H.  Ralston, 
I  long  an  active  Single  Taxer,  died  suddenly  in  June  of  this  year, 
has  not  been  active  in  the  movement  of  late,  but  his  long  years  of 
vice  to  the  cause  have  not  been  forgotten.  A  week  before  his  death 
presided  over  his  court.  His  body  was  cremated  in  accordance  with 
oft-expressed  desire.  He  was  a  man  of  high  ideals,  and  his  long  career 
public  service,  his  legal  acumen  and  profound  knowledge  of  the  law, 
1  given  him  a  high  standing  in  the  community.  He  is  survived  by 
widow  and  a  son  and  daughter. 

)UR  friend,  Louis  F.  Weston,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  writes  us  en- 
sing  the  paper  started  by  L.  D.  Beckwith,  ''No  Taxes,"  and  urges 
,t  those  who  can  write  appealing  letters  should  do  so  asking  their 
:nds  to  send  subscriptions  and  or  at  least  to  write  for  sample  copies. 

of  which  we  heartily  endorse.  Mr.  Beckwith's  address  is  Stockton, 
lifornia,  and  his  paper  is  well  worth  the  support  of  Single  Taxers. 

wields  a  pen  that  is  mightier  than  the  sword,  has  a  vigorous  style 
his  own  and  knows  his  economics. 

CHARLES  H.  CLESS,  JR.,  secretary  of  the  Glens  Falls  Chamber  of 
mmerce,  and  a  convert  of  James  R.  Brown,  sends  forth  every  now 
1  then  some  very  intelligent  discussions  of  current  topics  to  the  news- 
ier press.  He  touches  upon  various  points  of  interest,  and  in  a  recent 
neographcd  copy  of  this  newspaper  service  writes  as  follows: 

'In  the  neighborhood  of  fifty  years  ago  Henry  George  propounded 
Single  Tax  proposal.  His  suggestion  of  a  tax  on  land  values  was 
hat  time  radical  and  heretical.  Some  may  even  think  so  today  but 
more  than  one  part  of  the  world  there  is  a  tendency  toward  the 
ption  of  that  policy.  In  some  sections  it  is  already  in  full  force  and 
cessfully.  It  has  now  been  incorporated  in  the  policy  of  a  nation. 
'he  new  budget  submitted  by  Philip  Snowdcn,  British  Chancellor 
the  Exchequer,  goes  into  effect  in  1933.  'By  this  measure,"  said 

Chancellor,  'we  assert  the  right  of  the  community  to  ownership 
he  land.  If  private  individuals  continue  to  possess  a  nominal  claim 
and  they  must  pay  a  rate  to  the  community  for  the  enjoyment  of 

They  cannot  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  privilege  to  the  detriment 
the  community. 

'he  world  will  soon  be  able  to  more  adequately  judge  the  avlidity 
mother  great  economic  and  social  experiment." 

JOLTON  HALL  writes  us  that  a  recent  book,  "Humanity  Uprooted," 
been  recommended  to  him  by  Don  Stephens  who  has  spent  several 
rs  with  the  peasants  in  Russia,  and  by  Lawson  Purdy.  John  Dewey 
s  in  his  preface  to  ths  work  that  the  writer  is  neither  pro-Bolshevik 
anti,  and  that  neither  a  communist  nor  a  foe  of  communism  can 
I  much  support.  Mr.  Hall  says:  "Consequently  it  is  as  interesting 
Steffens'  Autobiography,  giving  a  vivid  picture  of  Soviet  life.  Books 
.t  can  make  radicals  though  with  little  reference  to  the  land  ques- 
n  are  not  plentiful,  so  I  pass  on  the  recommendation  of  this  book 
our  fellow  Georgists." 

THE  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club  has  made  arrangements  with  Sta- 
n  WHAP,  operating  on  a  wave  length  of  1300  kilocycles,  for  James 
Brown  to  speak  over  the  air  every  Sunday  night  from  10  to  10.30. 

\N  article  from  our  old  friend  Andrew  MacLaren  on  "Why  Labor 
Ixes  Land"  appears  in  the  Labor  Woman  of  London,  England. 


DR.  C.  J.  LA  VERY,  of  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota,  writes  in  the  Dakota 
Free  Press  a  long  article  supporting  Calvin  Coolidges'  recent  article 
on  taxation  in  which  the  latter  pointed  out  the  folly  of  attempting  to 
tax  wealth  and  said  very  wisely  that  "taxes  have  to  be  collected  by 
the  rich  before  they  are  paid."  A  correspondent  having  found  excep- 
tion to  this  remark  calls  forth  from  Dr.  La  very  a  keen  criticism  and 
defence  of  ex-President  Coolidge,  who  for  once  at  least  seems  to  have 
been  right  in  his  economics. 

THE  Land  Value  Press  Bureau,  of  London,  has  issued  a  number  of 
telling  memoranda  on  the  amendments  to  the  Snowden  Budget  pro- 
posed by  the  opponents  of  the  Bill.  The  opposition  took  the  position 
that  as  land  values  were  taxed  under  "Schedule  A"  of  the  Income 
Tax  the  proposed  penny  in  the  pound  involved  "double  taxation." 
To  this  assumption,  of  which  much  was  made,  Mr.  A.  W.  Madsen  and 
F.  C.  R.  Douglass  replied,  leaving  not  a  shred  of  defence  to  the  sup- 
porters of  the  amendments.  But  think  of  those  who  uphold  the  present 
system  of  taxation  opposing  any  measure  on  the  ground  that  it  involves 
"double  taxation." 

"LAND  AND  FREEDOM  is  always  good  but  your  last  two  numbers  are 
exceptionally  so,"  writes  G.  Frank  Kelly,  of  Scottdale,  Pa. 

THE  Boston  Financial  News  has  discovered  the  cause  of  hard  times. 
It  says:  "The  surest  cure  for  economic  depression  lies  in  greater  gold 
production."  As  in  May  of  this  year  we  had  the  largest  amount  of 
gold  that  this  country  has  ever  known  we  ought  to  be  very  prosperous. 
But  we  cannot  eat  gold  and  a  number  of  our  people  were  hungry.  To 
distribute  a  few  bars  of  this  precious  metal  and  to  ask  the  hungry  to 
chew  on  them  would  doubtless,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Boston  Financial 
News,  appease  their  hunger.  What's  the  matter  with  these  people? 

THE  Fairhope  Courier,  of  Fairhope,  Alabama,  published  in  wide 
column  measure  the  Fourth  of  July  oration  made  by  Henry  George 
in  1877. 


IN  our  last  issue  we  printed  a  letter  from  Charles  H.  Ingersoll  out- 
lining suggestions  for  work,  which  we  entitled  "An  Ambitious  Pro- 
gramme." One  feature  of  Mr.  Ingersoll's  programme  to  which  he  now 
wants  to  direct  attention  was  a  Letter  Writing  Division  of  a  Publicity 
Bureau.  It  is  Mr.  Ingersoll's  desire  to  secure  a  correspondent  in  every 
State  to  co-operate  in  this  effort.  The  initial  work,  he  explains,  will 
be  the  organizing  of  letter  writing  activity  to  be  supplemented  by  lists 
of  papers  which  have  published  Single  Tax  letters  or  other  favorable 
matter.  Who  will  venture  to  start  the  work  in  colaboration  with  Mr. 
Ingersoll?  He  will  want  copies  of  papers  as  well  as  letters  published 
where  available,  and  opinions  of  those  who  have  had  experience  in  this 
kind  of  work.  It  is  his  desire  to  thoroughly  systematize  this  activity 
and  to  bring  it  to  that  point  of  efficiency  to  which  in  the  days  of  Charlie 
Ryan,  of  Philadelphia,  it  measurably  attained.  Mr.  Ingersoll's  ex- 
perience as  an  advertiser  has  given  him  many  ideas  on  the  subject 
which  he  wishes  to  test  out.  He  thinks  that  a  demonstration  may  be 
made  that  will  have  big  results.  His  address  is  545  No.  Arlington  Ave- 
nue, East  Orange,  N.  J. 

"LAND  AND  FREEDOM  is  a  splendid  publication,  and  it  is  most  unfor- 
tunate, especially  at  these  times,  that  it  cannot  have  a  much  larger 
circulation,"  writes  Charles  G.  Merrell,  of  Cincinnati. 

To  the  growing  list  of  Single  Tax  letter  writers  is  to  be  added  Foxhall 
A.  Parker,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  who  in  the  New  Era  of  that  city  has  a  letter 
in  which  he  quotes  a  magnificent  statement  from  Volney's  "Ruins 
of  Empire." 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 

'  I  Baking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 

-*-  purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalties  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

/"\NE  of  the  earliest  real  estate  booms  of  this  country 
^—  *  was  that  of  John  Law,  and  had  for  its  territory  what 
is  now  the  State  of  Louisiana.  The  methods  pursued  were 
surprisingly  like  those  of  today.  New  Orleans  was  described 
as  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  The  first  rude  settle- 
ment was  pictured  as  a  magical  city,  a  land  of  palm  trees, 
Df  gold  and  silver  mines,  of  rich  vineyards.  In  Parisian 
:afes  wholly  imaginary  pictures  were  exhibited  of  the  newly 
found  Eldorado,  and  Frenchmen  parted  with  their  hold- 
ings in  France  to  invest  their  money  in  Louisiana  lands. 

PHE  ships  that  carried  these  unfortunate  investors 
:  from  France  landed  at  Dauphin  Island.  They  found 
icither  food  nor  shelter  and  remained  to  starve,  for,  the 
ships  having  departed,  there  was  no  escape.  The  few  that 
survived  secured  plantations  that  were  granted  out,  and 
some  prospered.  Slaves  were  imported  from  Santo  Do- 
mingo and  the  West  Indies  to  work  these  plantations. 
The  inevitable  association  of  slavery  and  land  monopoly 
was  established,  and  today  members  of  the  land-owning 
iristocracy  of  New  Orleans  are  drawing  revenues  based 
apon  the  titles  whose  origin  dates  from  this  wild  episode 
)f  the  land  speculation  of  John  Law  which  left  a  train  of 
nisery  in  its  wake. 

PHE  slavery  following  on  the  eve  of  land  speculation 
"•  resulted  in  the  usual  way.  The  Natchez  Indians, 
laving  been  treated  with  consideration  by  the  first  gov- 
:rnor  general  of  the  colony,  were  friendly.  But  the  attempt 
nade  to  enslave  them  by  his  successor,  Perier,  who  drove 
hem  from  their  lands,  resulted  in  a  wholesale  massacre, 
n  which  nearly  three  hundred  perished,  and  so  land  grab- 
>ing  and  slavery  wrought  their  accustomed  fruits. 


r*HE  force  that  has  counted  most  in  the  industrial  his- 
tory of  America  is  the  vast  unoccupied  land  that 
mtil  a  comparatively  recent  period  offered  unlimited 
ipportunity  for  settlement.  Those  who  were  disposed 
o  minimize  the  influence  and  importance  of  the  land  ques- 
ion  will  do  well  to  consider  that  our  entire  civilization 
rould  have  resulted  differently,  and  our  system  of  govern- 
nent  altered  to  something  quite  the  reverse  of  what  it  is 
oday,  had  it  not  been  for  this  vast  unoccupied  land  which 
coned  to  the  Eastern  settler.  Suppose  the  land  had 


been  owned  and  occupied — that  all  these  fertile  lands  lying 
westward  on  which  towns  and  cities  sprang  up  had  been 
subject  to  land  monopoly.  Labor  would  have  paid  the 
blackmail  long  before  it  did.  But  development  would  have 
been  immediately  arrested  and  civilization  halted  this 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  perhaps  even  to  the  present  day. 

TTOW  the  hearts  of  men  must  have  thrilled  to  the  pros- 
-*-  J-  pect  of  these  boundless  and  unappropriated  acres! 
Their  effects  upon  wages  and  labor  conditions  are  hard  to 
realize.  In  1807  began  the  great  Western  trend  which 
filled  up  the  Northwest.  The  embargo  and  the  war  had 
interrupted  American  commerce  with  Great  Britain  and 
prosperity  had  slackened.  The  stream  of  emigration  to 
the  Ohio  Valley  and  the  Northwest  continued  form  1811 
to  1817.  American  wages  in  the  East  responded  to  the 
impetus.  The  ideal  conditions  in  the  Lowell  factories 
described  by  Dickens  in  the  '40s,  the  higher  wages  pre- 
vailing here,  and  the  greater  independence  of  the  American 
workingman  as  compared  with  his  European  brothers, 
are  to  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  frontiers.  Even 
before  the  Confederation  Adam  Smith  had  noted  the  fact 
of  the  higher  wages  prevailing  here,  and  with  his  usual 
insight  had  assigned  the  true  cause — Free  Land  Made 
America. 

I  T  is  obvious  that  where  land  is  cheap  free  labor  will  be 
•••  scarce  and  highly  paid.  It  is  sometimes  asked  how  it 
was  that  slavery  took  root  in  the  New  World.  //  was  the 
creation  of  landlordism — a  direct  outgrowth,  indeed.  Land 
being  free  and  wages  high,  a  substitute  for  free  labor  must 
be  provided.  The  direct  connection  of  free  land  with  the 
growth  of  the  institution  of  slavery  is  not  generally  recog- 
nized by  political  economists.  But  just  as  slavery  ceased 
to  exist  because  it  became  economically  unprofitable  to 
the  masters  of  industry,  so  in  the  same  way  it  originally 
arose  out  of  landlordism.  Slavery  was  a  fruit  of  the  same 
evil  tree  as  the  final  degradation  of  free  labor.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  in  this  emigration  movement  the  South  was 
scrupulously  avoided.  The  reason  is  plain.  In  the  South 
the  land-cost  to  begin  farming  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
same  cost  in  the  Northwest.  Here  again  is  the  fruit  of 
landlordism  and  its  concomitant,  slavery.  The  South  was 
deprived  of  that  healthy  emigration  which  enriched  the 
West  and  the  Northwest,  and  it  left  the  South  with  its 
homogeneous  and  unprogressive  population.  Landlordism. 
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and  its  outgrowth,  chattel  slavery,  have  more  than  their 
direct  evil  results  to  answer  for. 

HERE  is  a  syllogism  which  we  commend  to  professors 
of  political  economy  and  statesmen  of  all  nations: 
The  first  law  of  civilization  is  cooperation.  Ergo,  anything 
that  interferes  with  cooperation  is  an  obstacle  to  the 
advancement  of  civilization.  Among  the  things  that  inter- 
fere with  cooperation,  make  it  difficult  or  prevent  it  alto- 
gether, are  (1)  the  private  appropriation  of  the  rent  of  land 
and  private  control  of  natural  resources;  (2),  tariffs, 
whether  for  protection  or  merely  for  revenue,  and  (3),  wars, 
which  are  wholly  destructive  of  all  cooperation. 

THIS  is  all  any  statesman  needs  to  know,  but  it  is  just 
what  all  statesmen  do  not  know.  It  will  probably  sur- 
prise most  of  the  heads  of  government  to  learn  how  brief  a 
programme  founded  on  this  syllogism  will  do  for  their  pur- 
pose. It  would  also  surprise  them  to  learn  how  brief  a 
programme  would  send  their  names  thundering  down  to 
posterity  as  first  among  the  world's  emancipators! 

IF  cooperation  is  the  law  of  civilization,  how  utterly 
futile  are  the  machinations  of  cunning  statesmen  look- 
ing to  national  advantage  or  pre-eminence  in  power. 
Every  such  attempt  must  defeat  itself,  for  it  looks  not 
to  cooperation  but  to  selfish  rivalry.  There  is  "a  place 
in  the  sun"  for  every  nation,  and  no  nation  can  shut  out 
the  sunlight  from  another,  or  monopolize  a  greater  amount 
of  "sunlight"  for  itself,  without  injury  to  its  own  interests. 
But  that  is  chiefly  what  the  statesmen  of  various  countries 
have  been  trying  to  do.  All  the  arts  of  diplomacy  have 
been  bent  in  this  direction;  all  the  various  devices  to  en- 
rich themselves  have  seen  nations  impoverished  by  the 
very  methods  by  which  they  sought  to  impoverish  others. 

follows  that  if  cooperation  is  the  law  of  civilization, 
its  real  field  is  the  society  of  nations  economically  bound 
together,  organized  for  mutual  help  and  reciprocal  exchange. 
Its  field  is  as  wide  as  the  world.  This  does  not  mean  any 
artificial  union  of  states.  Nations  are  bound  together  by 
economic  alliance  that  natural  law  has  delcared  from  the 
beginning — an  alliance  that  is  not  the  creation  of  govern- 
ments, and  not  even  needing  their  sanction,  but  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  things  and  depending  upon  individual 
buyer  and  seller. 

PHIS  cooperation  of  society,  of  man  as  a  trading  animal 
•*•  looking  for  some  one  who  may  do  the  things  needing 
to  be  done,  or  qualified  to  provide  what  he  needs,  lends 
enormous  strength  to  the  theory  of  human  brotherhood. 
There  is  no  room  for  enmity  when  it  is  realized  that  men 
of  all  nations  are  bound  together  in  an  economic  alliance, 
one  with  another.  It  is  only  when  governments  seek  to 


ignore  this  natural  alliance  that  they  face  disaster  or  com' 
to  grief. 

FREE  traders  have  written  well  and  earnestly,  bu 
this  larger  aspect  of  the  question  has  seldom  bee 
sufficiently  emphasized.  Indeed,  to  most  people  the  visioi 
has  been  denied.  But  it  means  more  than  the  destructio: 
of  tariff  barriers — it  means  living  in  accordance  with  th 
laws  upon  which  the  perpetuation  of  civilization  depends 
And  indissolubly  associated  with  it  must  go  the  commo 
participation  in  that  social  fund  which  arises  from  th 
growth  of  civilization  which  economists  call  rent,  and  whic 
is  more  popularly  called  land  value.  For  the  cooperatio 
called  civilization  breaks  down  or  is  destroyed  when  thi 
social  fund  in  monopolized  by  the  few,  or  is  unequally  dii 
tributed. 

MUCH  of  this  vision  is  clouded  by  the  more  obvioi 
aspects  of  industrial    life,  which   seem    to  disto; 
the  picture  and  dim  the  perspective.    Chief  of  these  is  tlj 
apparent  helplessness  of  the  man  who  works  for  wagej 
Yet  this  is  only  one  of  the  results  of  the  failure  of  soci 
to   grant   the   right   of   access   to   natural   opportunit 
Mines,  forests,  building  lots,  agricultural  areas,  have  b 
withdrawn  from  use  save  at  prices  that  labor  cannot  aff 
to  pay.     For  the  wage  worker  the  world  has  been  m 
that   much   smaller.     The   field  of   cooperation  has  be 
circumscribed.     The  laborer  finds  fewer  bidders  for  w 
he  has  to  sell — his  labor.     The  remedy  is  to  throw  th 
opportunities  open  to  use  and  to  increase  the  area  o 
which  cooperation  resulting  from  the  union  of  labor  a 
land  may  start  afresh.     Think  what  the  effect  would 
were  it  to  be  announced  tomorrow  that  a  new  contin 
had  been  discovered !   But  here  at  home  is  news  that  sho 
be  even  more  welcome.     For  here  lies  a  continent  re 
to  our  hands,  a  continent  that  needs  not  to  be  subd 
or  wrested  from  a  state  of  nature,  but  beckons  to  us  ri 
at  our  doors  with  all  its  infinite  riches.     And  all  tha 
needed  is  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  taxation  to  sumrr 
into  use  the  vast  unused   portions  of  this  outspre 
continent! 


THOSE  who  think  they  are  thinking  are  prone 
mind  us  nowadays  that  this  is  the  machine  age, 
that  this  fact  offers  an  explanation  of  the  hard  times 
unemployment.    It  does  not  occur  to  them  that  during 
prosperous  times  of  two  or  three  years  ago — we  m 
prosperous  as   these  same  men   understand   prosperit 
we  had  nearly  as  many  machines — we  have  not  ad 
much  to  the  number.     Wherefore  this  sudden  dislocal 
between  producer  and  consumer  where  machines  lie 
and  men  beg  for  the  privilege  of  working  them?.   It  is 
machines  but  the  plight  of  the  consumer — who,  were 
demand  effective,  that  is  if  he  were  able  to  buy  goods  t 
were  produced  in  response  to  a  demand  that  would  set 
machine  at  work — that  evidences  a  break  in  the  econo 
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lachinery,  an  interruption  of  the  true  functioning  of  buyer 

md  seller.    A  failure  to  sense  this  as  the  real  cause  leads 

o  what  we  may  call  the  socialistic  interpretation  of  the 

iienomena.     We  have  never  listened  to  a  Socialist  talk 

rithout    hearing    something    of    the    supposed    effect    of 

nachinery.     If  we  remind  him  that  a  sewing  machine,  in 

ic  machine  sense,  is  as  truly  a  machine  as  is  the  locomo- 

ve,  we  submit  ourselves  to  raucous  laughter.    Yet  they 

re  both  part  of  the  process  that  lightens  labor,  and  were 

s  full  effects  not  minimized  by  other  causes  would  tend 

o  prevent  all  unemployment. 

•  'ROM  the  earliest  times  every  age  has  been  a  machine 
•  age.  The  progress  of  prehistoric  man  has  been  roughly 
ivided  into  (1)  the  Stone  Age,  (2)  the  Bronze  Age,  and 

3)  the  Iron  Age.  The  man  of  the  Stone  Age  relinquished 
is  ruder  methods  when  he  discovered  that  his  machines 
lis  implements)  could  be  made  of  bronze,  and  later  of 
on,  in  more  enduring  form.  Roughly  speaking,  he  con- 
nued  to  discover  improved  machinery  in  this  order: 
:one,  bronze,  iron.  Every  time  he  discovered  a  new  ma- 
rine, or  new  material  for  his  machines  or  tools,  the 
uman  race  moved  forward.  He  never  thought  of  looking 
t  the  process  as  a  calamity.  It  was  reserved  for  a  more 
ubtile  generation  to  regard  this  law  of  human  progress 

is  operating  in  some  way  to  make  it  harder  for  the  worker, 
do  not  believe  that  the  men  of  the  Iron  Age  commis- 
rated  with  their  brothers  and  expressed  regret  that  they 
ad  not  lived  in  the  simpler  age  of  stone  before  bronze 

uid  iron  implements  had  thrown  them  out  of  employment ! 

NO  machine  ever  threw  a  single  man  out  of  employ- 
ment. What  occurs  is  the  temporary  displacement 
f  labor.  But  this  is  inevitable  and  in  the  long  run  tends 
o  right  itself  in  the  effective  demand  resulting  from 
ecreased  cost  of  manufacture.  Narrow-minded  trade 
nionists  do  not  set  this — so  they  fulminate  against  the 
nachines  and  the  employers.  These  men  are  the  direct 
escendants  of  those  who  mobbed  the  Hargreaveses  and 
irkwrights  for  inventions  which  in  the  long  run  enormously 
ncreased  employment.  Labor  unions  have  their  justifica- 
ion,  but  their  real  genesis  lies  deeper  that  William  Green 
uspects.  Least  of  all  is  the  machine  the  enemy  of  labor. 
Utterly  as  many  of  the  leaders  of  labor  are  opposed  to 
ocialism,  their  attitude  is  really  the  socialistic  one.  They 
dd  enormously  to  the  socialistic  appeal.  They  keep  up 
Kis  shadow-boxing  with  an  invisible  enemy  and  keep  repeat- 
ng  their  insane  twaddle  about  the  machine.  How  many 
nen  did  the  locomotive  put  out  of  employment?  How 
nany  the  sewing  machine?  How  many  the  linotype?  And 
earned  writers  echo  all  this  twaddle  by  characterizing 
urs  as  the  "machine  age,"  and  stopping  there,  leaving 
he  cause  of  unemployment  and  widespread  industrial 
cepression  resting  upon  this  fragile  foundation.  Suppose 
be  masses  should  take  seriously  these  learned  gentlemen 


and  start  out  to  demolish  the  institutions  which  centuries  of 
progress  have  built  up? 

HPHERE  is  this  to  be  said,  if  not  precisely  in  extenua- 
-•-  tion  of  the  attutude  of  labor  and  the  host  of  writers 
who  think  machinery  is  in  some  way  inimical  to  labor, 
but  as  in  a  measure  explaining  this  curious  misunderstand- 
ing. John  Stuart  Mill  came  near  the  truth  when  he  said 
it  was  doubtful  if  machinery  had  lightened  the  labor  of  the 
working  masses.  The  reason,  which  Mill  himself  did  not 
clearly  see,  was  that  perhaps  the  greater  share  of  this  im- 
provement in  industrial  processes  goes  to  swell  economic 
rent,  or  the  value  of  land,  and  this  is  monopolized  by  the 
few.  Every  labor-saving  device  contributes  to  the  further 
enrichment  of  this  small  group  controlling  the  natural 
resources,  and  labor,  to  which  otherwise  the  entire  benefit 
would  accrue,  sees  a  large  and  perhaps  the  largest  portion 
of  this  increase  of  wealth  gravitate  into  the  hands  of  the 
privileged  few. 

/"^APITAL,  or  forms  of  capital  allied  to  land  monopoly, 
V>  or  armed  with  some  sort  of  legal  privilege,  is  able  to 
secure  for  itself  a  portion  of  this  constantly  increasing 
wealth  due  to  improved  machinery.  But  it  is  doubtful  if 
capital  per  se  can  command  any  of  it.  It  may  for  a  time, 
because  of  labor's  divorcement  from  land,  the  sole  means  of 
employment,  obtain  control  of  the  labor  of  the  workers,  but 
not  for  long.  Eventually  capital  is  as  weak  as  labor  itself 
until  it  moves  for  the  control  of  some  natural  resource. 
Not  even  combinations  without  some  legal  or  natural 
monopoly,  though  they  may  thrive  for  a  time,  can  earn 
large  dividends  unless  the  services  they  perform  are  out- 
standing. Woolworth  and  the  chain  stores,  largely  due 
to  mercantile  genius,  are  examples  of  combinations  that 
exist  because  they  deserve  to  exist.  It  might  be  argued  that 
even  here  not  a  little  of  their  success  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  minister  to  the  poverty  of  the  people,  and  that  in  a 
state  of  universal  abundance  they  could  not  hope  for  the 
same  success.  With  this  contention  we  are  not  disposed  to 
argue.  Certain  it  is  that  some  force  is  lent  to  the  argument 
by  the  fact  that  Woolworth,  the  chain  stores  and  the 
"automats"  have  felt  very  lightly  the  present  depression. 

GOVERNOR  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT,  of  New 
York,  is  no  wiser  than  his  fellow  Governors  in  his 
official  remedies  for  unemployment.  He  suggests  an  in- 
crease in  income  taxes  to  provide  funds  for  public  improve- 
ments on  which  the  unemployed  may  be  set  to  work.  To 
this  and  kindred  proposals  it  may  be  anticipated  that  the 
Communists,  being  no  more  reasonable  than  other  folks, 
will  offer  strenuous  objection.  Yet  it  is  of  a  piece  with 
communism,  of  course — a  fact  which  advocates  of  forcible 
division  of  wealth  will  not  be  able  to  discover.  It  is  un- 
pleasant to  refer  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  fellow  Governors, 
advocates  of  these  and  similar  schemes,  as  Communists; 
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but  what  else  are  they?    The  real  Communists  are  a  little 
more  thorough,  that  is  all. 

JUST  in  what  degree  additional  taxes  upon  incomes 
may  further  increase  the  burdens  acting  as  a  deterrent 
upon  industry,  and  thus  deepening  the  prevailing  depres- 
sion, is  of  course  impossible  to  say.  But  even  if  the  influence 
is  little  or  more,  and  even  though  it  be  true  that  income 
taxes,  because  they  are  not  capable  of  being  passed  on, 
do  not  increase  cost,  neither  do  they  add  inducements  to 
enterprise,  but,  if  effective  in  any  way,  act  rather  as  dis- 
couragements. The  defect  of  all  these  proposals,  useful  as 
temporary  expedients  though  they  may  be,  is  that  they 
are  simply  a  postponement  of  the  evil  day.  It  is  a  process 
of  piling  up  obligations  for  the  future.  The  more  we  try 
to  evade  the  true  economic  solution  the  greater  the  price 
we  must  pay.  How  much  longer  can  we  ignore  its  insistent 
call? 

THE  proposals  for  tax  exemption  of  new  buildings  by 
Mr.  Wm.  J.  Diles,  of  Palisade,  at  the  Fort  Lee  Borough 
Council  of  New  Jersey,  called  forth  the  following  communi- 
cation from  Mark  M.  Dintenfass  of  Gran twood,  which  was 
published  in  the  Fort  Lee  papers: 

"The  proposal  of  exemption  of  taxes  on  new  buildings 
and  new  endeavors  in  our  borough  by  some  of  the  realtors 
and  builders  came  to  my  attention  through  our  local  news- 
papers. 

"A  splendid  idea,  although  not  at  all  new!  As  a  sub- 
stantial taxpayer  and  for  the  good  of  our  borough,  I  wish 
to  further  this  question  by  personally  bringing  this  im- 
portant matter  to  the  attention  of  your  honorable  body 
with  the  following  comment: 

"New  building  immediately  makes  the  wheels  of  com- 
merce move,  gives  new  employment,  opens  up  factories 
and  increases  payrolls  which  support  the  local  tradesmen; 
brings  new  people  into  the  community,  which  increases 
land  values,  benefiting  the  borough,  the  people  in  general 
and  the  real  estate  owners  in  particular.  I  am  sure  this 
is  known  to  the  honorable  mayor  and  council.  Personally, 
I  know  of  no  better  way  to  build  up  a  community  than  by 
untaxing  new  endeavors. 

"We  know  that  the  exemption  from  taxes  on  new  homes 
in  New  York  City  was  a  big  success  and  a  great  benefit, 
and  that  the  exemption  of  taxes  for  new  buildings  has  been 
a  benefit  and  a  success  wherever  given  a  chance.  We  also 
know  that  a  number  of  cities  and  towns  in  Pennsylvania 
have  prospered  because  of  the  fact  that  not  only  were  they 
exempt  from  taxes  for  a  period,  but  even  the  ground  was 
given  free  to  encourage  new  efforts.  I  am  therefore  100 
per  cent  for  an  arrangement  w;hich  will  benefit  men  who 
help  to  build  up  our  community.  They  should  be  free  from 
taxes. 

"I  am  certain  that  the  people  who  have  the  interest 
of  the  borough's  success  at  heart,  will  not  only  be  for  this 
proposal  but  will  bend  every  effort  to  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  others. 

"I  therefore  respectfully  request  your  honorable  body 
to  give  this  matter  your  earnest  consideration  and  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  that  is  now  apparently 
knocking  at  our  door." 


The  Budget  Debates 

pHE  first  and  vital  thing  to  be  said  in  discussing  the 
-••  Budget  talks  is  tribute  and  honor  to  Chancellor 
Snowden,  who  has  never  wavered  in  the  great  moral  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  Budget  speech:  that  the  land-value 
tax  is  a  restoration  to  the  public  of  their  own  in  symbol. 
Everyone  except  Georgeists  and  Socialists  three  months 
ago  held  that  land  owners  represented  the  Creator  and 
were  fully  entitled  to  all  they  could  get  out  of  those  omitted 
from  the  Divine  Plan.  The  Socialists  (following  the 
American  substitution  of  "eminent  domain"  for  the  British 
common  law  of  land  rights)  held  that  neither  land  owners 
nor  anyone  else  were  entitled  to  anything  if  the  Govern- 
ment desired  it.  Hence,  " Quadragesimo  anno." 

Today,  age-long  British  law  has  been  vindicated  by  a 
powerful  Cabinet  Minister  in  the  office  where  infringe- 
ment has  been  a  constant  policy. 

Snowden,  with  his  astonishingly  dexterous  and  well- 
informed  helpers,  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  solicitor  general, 
and  Pethick  Lawrence,  financial  secretary,  has  definitely 
established  our  doctrines,  and  so  far  as  one  may  judge 
has  conceded  no  serious  economic  principle  except  in  one 
case  which  at  most  is  doubtful  and  meant  probable  defeat 
if  contested. 

The  question  of  exemption  from  land-value  tax  was,  ol 
course,  discussed  at  great  length.  The  policy  of  exempting 
"the  agricultural  value  of  agricultural  land"  and  minerals 
has  been  only  challenged  in  principle  by  Georgeists — there 
is  no  obstacle  to  a  wiser  House  of  Commons  amending 
this  in  the  future1;  for  the  present  moment  it  tends  to  sim- 
plify and  expedite  the  valuation  which  is  to  cover  all  valu- 
able property.  (Who  can  value  minerals  when  and  where 
the  mining  industry  is  not  solvent?) 

Other  concessions  made  in  debate  are  likely  to  be  per 
manent  and  have  deep  social  consequences.  They  refer 
to  land  controlled  by  charities,  educational  bodies,  relig 
ious  bodies;  used  for  sport;  and  amenity  land  to  which 
public  access  is  permitted.  (The  big  issue  raised  by  Liberals 
of  "double  taxation"  will  be  considered  later.) 

CHARITIES 

It  is  agreed  that  land  held  by  or  for  charities,  which  an 
controlled  and  supervised  by  the  Charity  Commissioi 
(a  department  of  state),  shall  be  exempt  from  the  land 
value  tax  exactly  as  income  tax  is  refunded  in  all  case; 
to  such  charities.  This  is  frank  recognition  of  the  fact  tha 
such  charities,  subject  to  public  accounting  and  control 
are  performing  state  functions  cheaply  and  well  in  a  publi< 
sense.  The  conditions  of  income  tax  exemption  are  nov 
well  understood  and  defined  by  a  series  of  judicial  decisic 


EDUCATION 

Here  a  similar  position  begins  to  appear.  From  the  grea 
and  ancient  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  thi 
private  school  of  a  few  pupils  with  some  social  or  persona 
popularity  there  is  a  vast  network  of  educational  bodie 
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more  or  less  independent  of  the  official  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Exemption  from  the  land-value  tax  of  their  land 
holdings  on  generally  similar  terms  to  charities  will  tend 
to  bring  all  who  think  it  worth  while  under  the  supervision 
of  the  board — -with,  of  course,  a  certain  measure  of  loss 
of  autonomy.  Modern  socialism  by  free  will  emerging 
as  soon  as  a  touch  of  Georgeism  gives  it  a  place  whereon 
to  stand! 

CLERICAL 

A  further  stage  is  indicated  in  exempting  denomina- 
tional lands  from  land-value  tax — this  would  have  rejoiced 
a  Becket,  Langton,  or  Grosseteste!  By  all  above  precedent 
a  result  must  be  that  accounts  and  records  of  churches 
which  register  land  as  "tax  free"  must  come  "gradually 
and  inevitably"  under  the  control  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission;  which  will  be  little  to  the  taste  of  some  who 
are  exulting  in  the  escape  from  the  levy  of  a  tax  at  present 
of  trivial  weight.  But  a  very  good  thing  indeed  for  the 
supposed  beneficiaries  of  church  funds,  though  a  far 
greater  loss  of  autonomy  than  suffered  by  schools.  This 
will  have  the  most  searching  effects  of  any  church  law 
change  for  four  centuries  or  so,  reviving  Plantagenet  con- 
troversies. Better  to  pay,  perhaps! 

SPORTS 

Another  set  of  ideals  are  next  to  be  considered.  In  view 
of  the  inadequacy  of  publicly  controlled  spaces  for  games 
and  recreation,  the  opinion  grows  that  permanent  dedica- 
tion of  sports  grounds  in  private  control  is  so  desirable 
that  it  is  well  to  offer  exemption  of  the  tax  to  prevent  use 
of  the  area  for  building,  etc.  Even  if  not  quite  permanent, 
it  is  seen  that  temporary  use  of  odd  bits  of  ground  for 
games  is  a  public  benefit  and  the  capitalized  tax  will  fall 
on  the  sale  price  should  it  be  wished  to  commercialize 
such  areas,  as  well  as  (perhaps)  five  years'  back  taxes  on 
ending  temporary  dedication. 

AMENITY  LANDS 

Similar  to  this  is  a  feature  of  British  life  which  is  today 
more  valued  than  perhaps  ever  before.  Many  people  of 
wealth  maintain  and  control  "non-economic"  gardens 
and  pleasure  grounds  to  which  the  public  are  admitted 
when  at  their  best  (very  frequently  for  a  small  fee  to  nurs- 
ing or  other  charities).  Mr.  Snowden  has  refused  in  cases 
such  as  this  to  make  any  exemption  from  the  tax,  but  has 
offered  that  any  such  concession  made  by  owners  can  be 
registered  with  the  local  authority  and  shall  be  strongly 
considered  in  assessing  the  taxable  value  of  the  "land 
unit." 

These  matters  are  of  interest  and  importance  in  them- 
selves. They  are  the  result  of  debate  and  seem  to  be  an 
agreed  national  policy.  The  implications  are  astounding. 
Mr.  Snowden  is  not  a  Georgeist,  but  he  has  definitely 
broken  with  the  obsolete  bureaucratic  and  brutal  socialism 
of  the  post  office,  national  railways  and  police  variety. 
As  soon  as  he  lays  the  foundation  stone  of  a  Georgeist 
tax  law  we  see  arising  from  it  a  structure  of  the  new  and 


good  sort  of  socialism — private  enterprise  and  control, 
at  private  risk,  supervised  and  co-ordinated  (in  some  way 
at  present  unsettled)  by  public  officials  in  return  for  public 
financial  concessions.  Syndicalism  can  grow  in  such  an 
atmosphere,  or  a  co-operative  commonwealth;  or  if  under 
just  conditions  private  enterprise  quite  unfettered  is  the 
strongest  course,  it  has  only  to  renounce  its  exemption 
from  the  land-value  tax.  The  Chancellor  is  a  great  Socialist 
of  the  forward-looking  school,  and  finds  in  Georgeism  a 
solid  base  on  which  a  free  state  with  all  the  co-ordination 
which  Socialists  advocate  can  come  into  existence;  it  is 
quite  possible  that  he  has  killed  the  old  dream  of  a  socialist 
slave  state  on  a  base  of  private  or  public  land  monopoly, 
so  far  as  Britain  is  concerned.  By  one  Budget  Bill! 

THE  LIBERALS 

The  saddest  feature  in  the  whole  debate  is  the  Liberal 
position.  The  June,  1931,  issue  of  the  Liberal  Magazine 
was  full  of  admirable  matter  commending  the  land-value- 
taxation  proposals.  The  social  and  financial  thumbscrews 
have  been  applied,  first  to  Sir  John  Simon,  a  leader  of  the 
Liberal  majority,  who  came  out  with  an  attack  on  the 
whole  principle  of  a  land-value  tax,  demanding  reversion 
to  the  1909-10  duties  on  undeveloped  land  and  increments, 
which  were  calculated  to  collapse  under  their  own  weight, 
and  did  so.  He  has  been  eliminated  from  the  roll  of  vice- 
presidents  of  the  English  League  for  the  Taxation  of  Land 
Values.  Strangely,  he  did  not  resign,  but  waited  to  be 
expelled. 

The  next  victim  was  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the  Liberal 
minority  (and  titular)  leader,  who  has  repeatedly  warned 
the  Chancellor  against  this  absurd  policy.  His  attack  was 
far  more  able,  and  forced  from  the  Chancellor  a  most  costly 
and  dangerous  concession.  The  income  tax  now  takes 
4s  6d  in  the  £1  (225  mills)  on  the  assessed  income  from 
real  estate  of  great  total  value  under  Schedule  A ;  the  penny 
land-value  tax  is  a  further  double  tax  of  83  mills  on  the 
assessed  income  from  the  land  itself  in  such  cases,  which 
is  very  heavy  if  and  when  improvements  are  considerable 
and  themselves  heavily  assessed  and  taxed.  Schedule  A 
valuations  are  "confidential"  and  often  absurdly  low  for 
landed  magnates;  Snowden  valuations  are  public. 

The  Cabinet  has  accepted  a  Liberal  amendment  which 
has  been  repeatedly  redrafted.  There  are  very  complex 
mathematical  formulae  by  which  the  tax  on  land  value 
is  reduced  to  one-eighth  of  a  penny  in  all  cases  of  land 
most  fully  improved  where  the  real  estate  value  as  a  whole 
bears  the  4s  6d  income  tax,  and  is  levied  at  the  full  rate 
of  the  equivalent  of  one  penny  only  if  there  are  no  improve- 
ments on  the  land.  Thus  the  so-called  "double  taxation" 
is  avoided.  It  is  very  clear  that  Georgeists  will  have  to 
deal  with  Schedule  A  some  day,  and  arrangements  by 
which  it  is  considered  in  payment  of  land-value  tax  are 
only  temporary. 

Mr.  Snowden  has  promised  this,  indeed.  There  can  be 
no  word  of  defense  for  taxing  real  estate  improvements  at  4s 
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6d  in  the  £1,  and  a  land-value  tax  which  falls  on  the  land 
in  proportion  to  the  improvements  on  it  should  be  re- 
placed by  an  increased  "Snowden  tax."  I  repeat  that 
Schedule  A  assessments  are  confidential,  and  no  one  but 
the  assessor  and  the  taxpayer  knows  them :  only  the  assessor 
knows  how  assessments  compare  with  those  on  other  like 
and  adjacent  property.  This  is  "  to  get  at  them  rich  fellers, 
as  the  "  mugs  "  are  told ;  but  once  again,  the  Snowden  Budget 
has  altered  all  our  public  life,  and  has,  even  in  its  injured 
form  under  pressure  of  a  hostile  majority,  the  seeds  of 
vitality  to  amend  all  these  abominations  of  class  rule. 

The  crisis  came  on  June  22,  when  a  hostile  Liberal  offi- 
cial amendment  was  defeated  by  a  bare  half-dozen  votes 
in  a  House  intimidated  on  the  one  side  by  financial  and 
social  magnates,  on  the  other  by  fear  of  vengeance  from 
an  outraged  public.  Every  able  man  who  could  be  won 
over  by  the  land  monopolists  was  employed  to  set  out  a 
case  which  never  faced  the  real  issue  of  preparing  for  the 
Single  Tax.  Heroic  work  was  done,  if  a  member  of  the 
United  Committee  may  say  so,  by  the  "Tothill  Street" 
(now  "Petty  France")  organization,  whose  information 
service  came  to  be  eagerly  sought  by  legislators.  In  several 
cases  plausible  amendments  were  so  riddled  by  "memo- 
randa" circulated  to  all  M.  P.'s  who  could  be  reached 
that  they  were  never  brought  forward.  In  one  case  many 
legislators'  enquiries  had  come  for  such  a  memorandum, 
delayed  at  printer's,  and  this  writer  was  the  only  messenger 
available  to  take  to  St.  Stephen's  the  sheets,  which  were 
eagerly  seized  by  a  distinguished  M.P.  for  immediate  distri- 
bution in  the  House. 

The  critical  division  once  more  tore  the  Liberal  party 
to  shreds:  about  twenty  Liberals  voted  hostile,  none  of 
any  importance  save  Mr.  James  de  Rothschild;  about 
ten  Liberals  voted  Georgeist,  including  such  fine  men  as 
Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  Major  McKenzie  Wood,  Mr.  Geof- 
frey Mander,  Mr.  Percy  Harris  and  Mr.  Graham  White, 
while  about  thirty  Liberals  took  no  part,  including  the 
whole  "Shadow  Cabinet  "—three  Lloyd  Georges,  David, 
Gwilym  and  Megan;  two  Simons,  Sir  John  and  E.  D.; 
Sir  H.  Samuel,  Sir  D.  Maclean,  etc.  Sir  J.  Simon  in  oppos- 
ing the  whole  idea  of  Henry  George's  teachings  avowed 
his  desire  to  see  them  applied  to  municipal  taxation! 
("File  this  for  reference.") 

Many  Conservatives  were  absent  without  seeking 
"pairs" — and  indeed  there  is  no  fight  in  the  Opposition; 
these  Conservative  abstentions  saved  the  Cabinet  and 
the  Finance  Bill,  due  largely  to  the  tactical  skill  of  the 
Chancellor  in  allowing  two  years  for  the  valuation  to  take 
effect.  Conservative  leaders  have  "saved  their  faces"  by 
strong  prophecies  that  within  two  years  they  will  be  in 
office  and  the  tax  repealed,  and  so  march  off  the  battle- 
field no  shot  fired. 

The  Finance  Bill  passed  out  of  committee  as  amended 
on  June  24  by  majorities  of  42,  49  and  54,  with  an  ovation 
to  Sir  Stafford  Cripps;  and  in  third  reading  on  July  3  with 
with  52  and  "The  Land  Song." 


The  only  Conservative  comment,  by  Mr.  Neville  Cham- 
berlain, expressed  regret  at  the  Liberal-Labor  compromise; 
the  principle  of  the  valuation  is  accepted,  as  The  Times 
notes  with  regret,  "while  discussion  has  raged  on  this  or 
that  trifle  being  taxable  or  not." 

The  greatest  Georgeist  speech  ever  made  from  the  Treas- 
ury Bench  was  by  the  Chancellor,  who  laid  down  plans 
which  it  will  take  a  generation  to  complete,  on  third  read- 
ing of  the  Finance  Bill.  Magnificently,  with  a  Budget 
sacrifice  of  £30,000,000  under  the  Hoover  plan,  he  promised 
that  every  penny  of  the  land-value  tax  would  be  used  to 
reduce  taxation:  earlier  he  had  said  that  local  rating  on 
site  value  should  follow  the  valuation  swiftly,  and  the 
revision  of  national  taxes  on  real  estate  should  also  then 
be  undertaken. 

"This  is  the  first  real  attack  on  the  land  monopoly  of 
the  country  *  *  *  they  had  begun  a  far-reaching 
reform  which  some  day  would  liberate  the  land  for  the 
people." 

"DOUBLE  TAXATION"  AND  "AGRICULTURAL  LAND" 
The  inconvenience  of  the  term  Single  Tax  (which  has 
been  hated  for  two  centuries  and  never  bettered)  is  shown 
in  the  "Simon-Liberal"  slogan,  "No  double  tax  on  land 
value":  i.  e.,  that  any  tax  on  land  value,  however  trivial 
or  unfair  (as  Schedule  A),  must  exempt  from  any  just  tax. 
It  should  be  itself  repealed  and  replaced  by  a  flat  tax  on 
Snowden  valuation  of  equal  return  without  prejudice  to 
reform  of  municipal  rating  and  taxes  on  trade  and  on 
legacies,  etc. 

The  exemption  of  the  "agricultural  value  of  land  used 
for  agriculture"  raises  the  point:  has  such  land  any  real 
land  value?  Its  selling  price  after  providing  fair  wages  for 
labor  and  skill  and  interest  on  improvements  is  largely  and 
perhaps  always  composed  of  unreal  elements — shooting 
rights,  social  power  and  prestige,  the  hope  of  future  incre- 
ments, and  the  chance  of  unknown  minerals,  which  are  as 
illusory  as  the  building  values  which  to  some  extent  arise 
wherever  automobile  cars  can  travel.  Such  influences  we 
may  hope  will  tend  to  lessen  under  the  Snowden  Budget 
even  if  they  escape  some  of  the  tax  which  is  their  due. 

Lastly,  as  I  began,  all  credit  to  the  Socialist  Chancellor 
who  has  done  more  with  a  difficult  Legislature  than  any 
Georgeist  could  have  done,  and  under  criticism  has  found 
strength  and  safety  in  relying  on  our  bases  in  words  always 
more  direct  and  clear. 

MERVYN  J.  STEWART. 

THE  angle  has  been  tri-sected.     That's  one  problem 
solved.    Many  social  problems  still  seem  to  defy  the 
master  minds — or  is  it  the  best  minds?   One  of  these  prob- 
lems seems  to  be  triangular  in  form — we  have  idle  lands, 
idle  rich  and  idle  poor. 

Perhaps  some  one  can  explain  the  relation  of  these  and 
tell  us  if  they  are  corollaries — AND  HOW! 

JOHN  J.  EGAN  in  World-Telegram. 
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LAND  VALUE  TAXATION — MUNICIPAL  AND  FEDERAL 


TDEOPLE  often  ask  what  progress,  if  any,  the  Single 
Tax  is  making  in  New  South  Wales.  We  have  long 
given  up  the  hope,  which  we  once  cherished,  that  the  advent 
of  the  Great  Reform  preached  with  such  fervor  by  Henry 
George  was  at  last  within  sight.  Since  his  visit  we  have 
learned  from  experience  what  a  long  and  dreary  road  has 
to  be  traversed  before  we  even  get  a  glimpse  of  the  Promised 
Land.  We  have  been  specially  deceived  by  the  Labor  Party, 
which  we  at  one  time  thought  was  going  to  back  up  the 
movement  for  the  abolition  of  land  monopoly  and  the 
introduction  of  free  trade;  but  that  hope  we  have  had  to 
abandon. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  municipal  sphere  the  Georgean 
principle  has  been  enforced  in  both  Queensland  and  New 
South  Wales,  as  well  as  in  many  other  parts  of  Australia, 
but  in  the  Federal  sphere  it  has  been  so  mutilated  by  the 
Labor  Party  that,  instead  of  being  the  most  equitable, 
it  is  the  most  inequitable  tax  we  have.  All  land  up  to  and 
under  £5,000  in  value  is  exempt,  while  all  land  value  over 
that  amount  is  supertaxed  to  make  up  for  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  exemption.  Recognizing  what  a  hotch-potch 
this  was  of  the  Georgean  principle,  all  the  other  parties — 
Nationalist,  Country  Party  and  Independent — adopted 
it,  seeing  that,  so  long  as  some  land  was  taxed  and  other 
land  was  supertaxed,  land  monopoly  would  flourish  more 

*n  ever  and  all  hope  of  undermining  or  abolishing  the 
would  be  squashed.  In  fact,  the  exemptions  and  grad- 
uations introduced  by  the  Labor  Party  and  supported 
by  all  the  others  have  made  land  monopoly  even  worse  than 
it  was  before,  and  done  us  irreparable  harm  in  other  ways. 
Then  it  slowly  dawned  upon  us  that  the  only  thing  left 
for  Australian  Single  Taxers  to  do  was  to  educate  the 
people  on  the  right  lines  and  endeavor  to  get  the  obnox- 
ious legislation  repealed.  To  carry  out  this  purpose 
Single  Tax  papers  have  been  established  in  at  least  four 
of  the  States — New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  Vic- 
toria and  Western  Australia;  meetings  in  the  various 
capitals  have  been  regularly  held  in  connection  with  the 
different  Leagues,  and  especially  in  the  Sydney  Domain, 
where  all  sorts  of  reformers — -Socialists,  Communists, 
Anarchists,  Protectionists,  Single  Taxers  and  Red  Rag- 
gers — proclaim  their  principles  every  Sunday  afternoon 
to  more  or  less  admiring  crowds.  The  Single  Tax  Leagues 
also  have  classes  for  public  speaking  and  for  the  reading 
of  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  weekly  lectures  and  addresses 
are  delivered,  and  country  tours  are  organized  by  the 
secretaries  of  at  any  rate  two  of  the  Leagues — those  in 
New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia. 

MR.  HUIE'S  COUNTRY  TOUR 

Mr.  E.  G.  Craigie,  M.L.A.  for  Flinders  in  South  Aus- 
tralia, the  secretary  of  the  South  Australian  League,  has 


done  some  splendid  work  in  that  direction,  his  successful 
carrying  out  of  which  was  mainly  due  to  his  election  to  the 
South  Australian  Parliament,  where  his  speeches  on  the 
land  question  have  made  those  ancient  fogies,  his  fellow 
members,  sit  up  with  a  vengeance.  Mr.  Hobbs,  a  busi- 
ness man  in  New  South  Wales  with  a  remarkable  capacity 
for  expounding  the  Single  Tax,  has  interested  large  audi- 
ences throughout  the  Mother  State,  while  Mr.  A.  G.  Huie, 
our  indefatigable  secretary,  has  just  completed  a  lecture 
tour,  details  of  which  I  now  propose  to  give.  I  will  only 
premise  by  saying  that  the  work  of  education  has  been 
immensely  strengthened  in  the  Mother  State  and  else- 
where by  the  generous  donation  of  £20,000  by  Dr.  Culley, 
an  American  physician  long  resident  in  Melbourne,  which 
has  enabled  the  various  Leagues  to  considerably  augment 
their  work,  besides  offering  prizes  for  essays  on  the  subject 
and  publishing  them  in  leaflet  form.  Mr.  Huie  commenced 
his  tour  this  year  on  January  8,  when  he  left  Sydney  in  the 
"Lizzie,"  a  motor  car  presented  to  him  some  years  ago 
by  one  of  his  admirers,  and  spent  five  days  in  Goulburn, 
which  he  describes  as  "the  most  favorable  to  the  Henry 
George  cause  among  all  the  country  centres  in  New  South 
Wales." 

A  BRILLIANT  SINGLE  TAXER 

I  never  was  in  Goulburn,  but  I  remember  very  well  the 
days  when  the  Goulburn  Evening  Post  was  edited  by  the 
late  Mr.  Hebblewhite,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  writers 
on  the  Single  Tax  in  Australia.  Recent  editors  have  fol- 
lowed in  his  steps  and  frequently  publish  articles  and 
letters  denouncing  Protection  and  advocating  the  Single 
Tax.  "The  abject  failure  of  Protection,"  writes  the  secre- 
tary, "and  the  complete  falsification  of  the  promises  of 
its  most  blatant  exponents  have  at  last  quieted  the  advo- 
cates of  trade  restriction.  You  can  slate  the  tariff  in 
unmeasured  terms  and  large  audiences  do  not  raise  a 
single  protest."  Many  of  the  residents  at  Goulburn 
signed  a  petition  in  favor  of  proportional  representation, 
"the  feeling  in  favor  of  electoral  justice  being  strong,  and  is 
irrespective  of  existing  parties."  The  abolition  of  P.  R. 
in  New  South  Wales  was  a  reactionary  step  which  Single 
Taxers  have  had  much  cause  to  regret.  Its  abolition  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  faulty  manner  in  which  it  was  put 
into  operation,  the  "improvements"  with  which  it  was 
saddled  being  the  principal  cause  of  its  non-success.  But 
proportional  representation,  in  connection  with  non-party 
government  as  carried  out  in  Switzerland  with  marked 
success,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  great  desideratum  in  many 
other  countries  besides  New  South  Wales. 

DECLINE  OF  THE  RURAL  POPULATION 
After  leaving  Goulburn  the  secretary  touched  at  Braid- 
wood,  a  centre  he  had  never  previously  visited,  and  near 
which  there  is  a  good  country  which  could  be  put  to  better 
use.  The  rural  population,  he  says,  is  declining.  In  1926-7 
there  were  more  than  800  fewer  rural  holdings  in  the  south- 
ern table  land  than  in  1920-21.  The  secretary  next  visited, 
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Canberra,  but  as  I  dealt  fully  with  his  remarks  on  this 
part  of  his  tour  in  my  article  on  Canberra,  I  will  pass  on 
to  the  neighboring  town  of  Queanbeyan,  which  has  much 
altered  and  improved  since  his  first  visit  many  years  ago. 

At  Yass,  one  of  the  principal  cities,  by  the  way,  in  the 
running  for  the  capital,  the  secretary  specially  noticed 
the  demoralizing  effect  of  the  dole.  At  one  place  near  by 
the  police  inspector  told  him  that  it  occupied  four  hours 
of  his  time  daily  in  administering  the  dole.  There  are 
camps  near  the  towns  where  the  men  stay.  "  In  all  centres," 
the  secretary  points  out,  "there  is  work  about  a  town  which 
might  be  done  with  advantage.  If  men  did  half  a  day's 
work,  or  a  day  a  fortnight — a  day  a  week  would  be  better 
— they  would  be  earning  what  they  get  and  the  town  would 
have  something  to  show  for  it."  This  idea  has  since  been 
favorably  commented  on  and  is  being  put  into  operation 
in  various  places.  The  men  themselves  generally  prefer 
it,  although  it  is,  of  course,  opposed  by  the  trade  unions, 
and  especially  by  the  communistic  element,  which 
denounces  it  hip  and  thigh. 

The  secretary  had  an  attentive  meeting  at  Carcoar, 
where  things  are  bad  and  many  are  on  the  dole.  He 
pointed  out  that  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  the  country 
and  that  unemployment  was  due  to  shockingly  bad  manage- 
ment by  politicians.  He  mentioned  that  when  the  first 
section  of  our  railways  was  under  construction  the  work 
was  held  up  for  two  years  for  want  of  men.  In  those  days 
there  were  more  jobs  than  men.  One  of  those  present, 
eighty-five  years  of  age,  said  he  remembered  the  fact  very 
well  and  added  that  they  had  to  import  men  from  England 
to  finish  the  job.  "Now,"  said  the  secretary,  "we  have 
more  men  than  jobs,  although  the  country  is  capable  of 
supporting  100,000,000  of  people." 

SOME  PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES 

Mr.  Huie  next  went  to  Bathurst,  "the  Queen  City  of 
the  Plains,"  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  situation,  its 
delightful  climate,  at  arty  rate  in  all  but  middle  winter, 
and  for  its  popular  park.  I  have  many  personal  reminis- 
cences of  Bathurst,  where  I  first  met  the  late  E.  W.  Foxall, 
a  friend  of  Henry  George's  and  a  former  great  champion 
of  the  Single  Tax  in  New  South  Wales.  I  was  editor  of  the 
Bathurst  Times  when  Mr.  Foxall  delivered  a  lecture  there. 
He  was  then  spending  his  holiday  in  lecturing  on  the  Single 
Tax  in  several  country  towns.  It  was  one  of  the  finest 
lectures  on  the  subject  I  ever  heard,  the  lecture  itself  being 
singularly  lucid  in  style  and  the  delivery  exceptionally 
good. 

I  was  very  enthusiastic  at  that  time  (as  I  hope  I  am  still) 
and  managed  to  interest  the  city  Aldermen  in  favor  of 
rating  on  unimproved  land  values  instead  of  on  improve- 
ments as  was  then  the  method  in  use.  They  all  signed  a 
petition  in  favor  of  the  change,  which  was  afterward  made 
law  by  Sir  Joseph  Carruthers,  who  is  still  alive  and  will 
always  be  gratefully  remembered  by  Single  Taxers  for  his 
Local  Government  Act,  in  which  the  Georgean  principle 


of  taxation  was  embodied  for  the  first  time.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  Mr.  Foxall  had  just  come  from  delivering  a  lecture 
at  Lithgow,  a  mining  town  where  the  late  John  Farrell, 
the  Australian  poet,  was  at  that  time  editing  the  local 
paper  as  the  accredited  organ  of  the  movement  for  Land 
Nationalization,  a  name  which  was  afterward  changed 
to  Single  Tax.  Farrell  flooded  the  paper  with  abstruse 
articles  on  the  subject  which  were  far  too  deep  for  the 
simple-minded  locals  to  understand.  He  thereby  ruined 
the  paper,  which  was  subsequently  bought  by  Mr.  James 
Ryan,  a  thorough  Single  Taxer  (now  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  Council),  who  knew  the  value  of  local  news 
and  under  whose  management  the  paper  became  a  great 
financial  success. 

He  was  and  is  a  good  speaker,  a  born  journalist,  whose 
lucid  editorials  were  always  a  pleasure  to  read.  On  leav- 
ing the  Bathurst  Times  I  subsequently  went  to  Sydney 
with  an  article  on  "Municipal  Rating"  in  my  pocket 
which  I  read  before  the  "Nationalization  League"  and 
was  in  due  course  elected  its  first  paid  secretary,  the  name 
of  the  League  being  shortly  afterward  changed  to  Single 
Tax,  with  the  result  that  we  got  rid  of  a  whole  lot  of 
Socialists,  Protectionists  and  Land  Nationalists,  weaken- 
ing our  numbers  but  strengthening  our  morale.  From 
that  time  to  this  we  have  always  presented  a  united  front 
and  advocated  land  value  taxation,  or  rather  appropria- 
tion and  free  trade,  without  a  single  dissentient  in  our  ranks. 

A  LADY  PRESIDES 

Mr.  Huie's  second  country  tour  commenced  on  February 
12,  when  he  went  to  Orange.  Happening  to  stay  near  a 
college,  it  was  suggested  that  he  should  give  the  boys  an 
address,  a  procedure  which  has  been  carried  out  in  the 
United  States  by  Single  Taxers  with  marked  success. 
Backed  up  by  the  Mayor,  the  principal  of  the  college  made 
no  objection,  and  the  senior  boys  assembled  in  the  library, 
where  they  received  what  the  secretary  had  to  say  very 
well,  and  the  principal  bought-  a  "Progress  and  Poverty." 
Mr.  Huie  then  addressed  an  open-air  meeting,  at  which 
for  the  first  time  a  lady  took  the  chair. 


THE  PRIMARY  PRODUCERS  AND  THE  TARIFF 


i  hac 


During  his  stay  in  Orange  the  Primary  Producers 
a  big  meeting,  attended  by  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the 
district.  The  principal  speaker  was  Mr.  Abbott,  an  ex 
M.P.,  who  mentioned  some  of  the  disabilities  of  the  mer 
on  the  land,  but  omitted  to  mention  the  tariff,  whereuporj 
Mr.  Huie,  during  the  five  minutes  he  was  allowed  for  thij 
discussion,  tackled  Mr.  Abbott  for  neglecting  to  deal  witlj 
the  tariff,  although  he  had  promised  to  do  so,  and  said  hi 
could  not  understand  why  the  Primary  Producers  wen 
not  all  howling  free  traders.  "They  had  tosell  in  the  world'  f 
market  and  take  what  they  could  get,  while  they  had  til 
buy  in  a  highly  protected  market  and  pay  twice  as  much  aj 
their  requirements  were  worth.  Their  interests  had  beei.J 
sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  the  protected  manufacturers. '  • 
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What  I  had  to  say,  observed  the  secretary,  "met  with 
general  approval." 

Mr.  Huie  next  visited  several  places  round  about.  "The 
wheat  country,"  he  writes,  "is  feeling  the  full  weight  of 
the  low  prices  now  ruling  for  the  staple  product  of  so  many 
farmers,  who  were  deceived  into  planting  additional  land 
by  Mr.  Scullin.  Russia,"  he  adds,  "is  naturally  a  wheat- 
growing  country  and  was  a  large  producer  before  the  war. 
Latterly  she  has  again  become  an  exporter.  As  other  coun- 
tries had  increased  their  production,  the  price  is  now  low, 
and  the  Protectionists  complain  about  Britain  getting 
cheap  wheat.  If  Russia  by  dumping  chooses  to  pay  part 
of  the  bread  bills  of  the  Britishers  there  is  no  logical 
reason  why  they  should  complain.  Those  who  get  dumped 
Australian  sugar  do  not  complain  about  getting  cheap 
sugar. 

"Australian  farmers  must  realize  that  they  cannot  pay 
£10  and  £12  an  acre  for  land,  support  protected  monop- 
olists in  cities  by  paying  them  twice  as  much  as  machinery 
and  supplies  are  worth  plus  excessive  railway  freights,  and 
expect  to  sell  wheat  at  a  profit.  Wheat  will  pay  if  the 
growers  are  given  a  chance.  No  country  has  such  natural 
advantages  for  growing  it  as  Australia.  But  the  land  must 
be  cheap,  the  machinery  and  supplies  must  be  the  best 
that  the  world  can  afford  at  free  trade  prices.  And  rail- 
way freights  must  be  drastically  reduced.  That  is  the  only 
Ey  to  make  the  industry  pay  under  normal  conditions." 
Vnd  what  the  secretary  says  with  regard  to  Australia 
.  plies  just  as  much  to  the  United  States. 

tlN  THE  WHEAT  BELT 
Forbes  and  Parkes  are  rival  towns,  both  of  which  got 
:ir  start  through  the  discovery  of  gold.  Parkes  has  the 
advantage  of  not  being  landlocked  like  Forbes.  "Forbes 
has  always  been  friendly  to  our  cuase, "  writes  the  secre- 
tary. "It  was  there  that  the  first  organized  attempt  was 
made  to  further  George's  principles  in  New  South  Wales. 
Of  the  early  pioneers  John  Cashman  and  J.  J.  Patterson 
remain."  The  next  step  was  to  Trundle,  where  the  secre- 
tary had  not  spoken  previously.  "It  is  a  small  centre  in 
good  wheat  country,"  he  writes.  "It  is  almost  painful  to 
be  touring  at  the  present  time.  Everywhere  men  are  out 
of  work,  business  is  bad,  and  the  instability  of  political 
conditions  aggravates  the  position."  Condobolin,  the 
next  place  visited,  is  "friendly  to  our  cause  and  always 
gives  me  a  good  meeting.  It  is  a  landlocked  town.  It  has 
the  river  and  the  railway.  It  is  well  situated  to  be  a  big 
centre — when  the  land  within  a  reasonable  distance  is 
put  to  its  best  use." 

One  of  the  best  public  meetings  the  secretary  had  dur- 
ing his  tour  was  at  West  Wyalong,  where  there  are  several 
Single  Taxers.  The  secretary  was  there  shortly  after  the 
discovery  of  gold  about  thirty-seven  years  ago.  Today 
wheat  and  not  gold  is  its  mainstay.  At  the  public  meeting 
referred  to  was  "an  irrepressible  Protectionist — the  first 
I  have  struck  on  this  tour.  This  man  is  a  farmer,  yet  he 


refuses  to  see  that  farmers  are  victimized  by  the  tariff  in 
the  interests  of  city  manufacturers.  He  asked  many  long- 
winded  questions.  My  answers  appeared  to  give  satis- 
faction. Nobody  seems  to  take  him  very  seriously.  Facts 
were  all  against  his  pretensions.  For  thirty  years  we  have 
had  an  ever-rising  tariff,  which  is  highway  robbery  by  the 
Government,  and  today  we  have  a  record  number  of  un- 
employed. So  far  as  farming  machinery  is  concerned  Pro- 
tection is  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  one  firm. 

"According  to  the  Tariff  Board,  under  5,000  workers 
are  engaged  in  making  agricultural  implements  and  about 
230,000  using  them.  When  the  late  H.  V.  McKay  passed 
out  he  left  £1,437,000.  'What,'  I  asked,  'did  the  average 
farmer  leave?'  'Debts,'  someone  replied.  Moreover,  when 
the  cost  of  production  was  low  the  H.  V.  McKay  firm  was 
able  to  make  and  export  agricultural  machinery  to  the 
Argentine.  With  the  increased  cost  of  the  tariff  and  the 
cost  of  production  they  lost  all  their  Argentine  trade. 
What  did  they  do?  They  took  some  of  the  money  they  had 
looted  out  of  the  farmers  of  Australia  and  went  to  Canada 
to  set  up  a  factory  to  employ  Canadians  so  that  they  could 
supply  cheap  machinery  to  foreigners." 

VITAL  NECESSITIES 

While  the  secretary  was  at  Temora  a  great  demonstra- 
tion was  held  at  Wagga  in  favor  of  seceding  and  forming  a 
Riverina  State.  Talk  like  that,  writes  the  secretary,  is 
only  hot  air.  Even  if  it  were  practicable  it  would  not  lessen 
the  cost  of  production  and  transport,  which  are  the  vital 
necessities  of  the  farmers  today.  Why  don't  the  promoters 
of  these  gatherings  go  straight  for  what  they  require  in- 
stead of  playing  into  the  hands  of  their  political  enemies? 
If  new  States  were  set  up  it  would  not  lessen  the  cost  of 
government  and  the  real  curses  of  the  Primary  Producers 
—the  tariff  and  land  speculation — would  remain  in  full 
force." 

THE  CURSE  OF  THE  DOLE 

Mr.  Huie's  third  country  tour  commenced  on  March 
12,  when  he  first  went  to  Cootamundra.  In  the  course  of 
his  visit  he  touched  on  the  dole.  "According  to  the  Assis- 
tant Minister  for  Labor  and  Industry,  Mr.  Ely,"  writes 
the  secretary,  "the  dole  is  costing  the  State  over  £3,000,000 
a  year.  This  gives  the  taxpayer  no  return,  as  well  as  having 
a  permanently  demoralizing  effect.  Surely  there  is  a  way 
of  providing  some  honest  work  for  an  expenditure  of 
£3,000,000!  This  huge  waste  is  proof  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  bankruptcy  of  present-day  politicians.  There 
is  plenty  of  work  waiting  to  be  done.  There  are  bad 
stretches  of  road  between  good  portions.  Towns  need 
water  and  sewerage.  Trees  must  be  planted  in  suitable 
places.  Noxious  weeds  could  be  dealt  with,  and  so  on. 
Every  man  getting  food  should  work  for  it.  Most  men 
would  prefer  to  do  so.  According  to  the  Minister  25  per 
cent  of  the  dole  goes  to  persons  not  entitled  to  it."  (This 
aspect  of  the  question  has  been  thoroughly  gone  into  of 
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late,  and  a  large  number  of  persons  have  been  found  guilty 
of  misappropriation  in  connection  with  the  dole.)  "Work 
would  weed  out  those  who  are  merely  loafing  upon  the 
Government's  efforts  to  prevent  people  starving.  The 
expenditure  upon  the  dole  if  used  upon  the  roads  would 
make  an  appreciable  and  welcome  improvement." 

JUNEE  AND  THE  MONOPOLIST 

"Junee  is  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  evils  of  land  monopoly,"  writes  Mr.  Huie  in 
The  Standard  for  April.  "Originally  the  site  of  the  town 
was  a  640-acre  selection  taken  up  at  £1  per  acre.  When 
it  was  decided  to  extend  the  railway  westward  it  was  nec- 
essary to  keep  well  away  from  the  Murrumbidgee.  So 
Junee  was  selected  as  the  most  suitable  place  to  make 
the  junction  for  the  line  to  Narrandera  and  Hay.  Then 
the  man  who  had  the  land  demanded  his  pound  of  flesh. 
That  family  has  been  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  place  ever 
since.  The  landlord's  tribute  and  the  ill-shapen  town  have 
afflicted  Junee  for  more  than  fifty  years.  This  town  supplies 
one  of  the  most  notable  examples  of  the  beneficial  effects 
of  rating  on  unimproved  values.  When  the  new  system 
came  in  early  in  1908  the  land  monopolist  got  it  in  the 
neck  for  the  first  time.  He  richly  deserved  it.  The  effects 
were  at  once  apparent.  Land  that  home  seekers  formerly 
could  not  buy  was  soon  made  available  on  easy  terms. 
The  land  owner  was  looking  for  people  to  take  the  land 
and  use  it.  Local  Government  rates,  however,  only  take 
part  of  the  economic  ground  rent,  so  there  is  still  a  good 
deal  for  the  monopolist." 

A  PROMISING  RECRUIT 

While  I  was  transcribing  the  above  a  young  man  called 
on  me  in  a  motor  bike  on  his  way  to  Sydney  to  help  Mr. 
Huie  in  his  campaign.  He  was  young,  enthusiastic,  and 
longing  to  get  some  experience  as  a  speaker  in  our  cause. 
How  I  envied  him!  He  said  his  name  was  Whaling.  By 
a  singular  coincidence,  on  continuing  my  perusal  of  Mr. 
Huie's  account  in  the  Standard  of  his  country  trip  I  found 
the  following  extract:  "The  next  stop  was  Coolamon 
.  .  .  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Whaling,  Jr.,  from  Ash- 
field  (which  Mr.  Huie  has  several  times  contested  in  a 
State  election),  turned  up.  He  was  working  in  the  district 
and  got  half  a  day  off  for  the  purpose.  He  considered  it 
was  necessary  that  I  should  have  some  questions  to  answer 
at  the  meeting,  which  was  well  attended.  At  last  I  said  to 
him,  'You  had  better  talk  to  the  people  yourself.'  And 
he  did.  It  was  his  first  attempt  and  he  did  very  well.  I 
feel  sure  we  have  a  fine  young  recruit  in  Mr.  Whaling." 

A  WITTY  RETORT 

Mr.  Huie  spent  four  days  at  Wagga,  a  fine  town  where 
fifty  years  ago  he  went  to  school,  and  where  he  had  a  good 
meeting.  In  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  Mr.  Colquhoun, 
who  is  now  an  enthusiastic  supporter,  told  the  meeting 
that  just  over  five  years  ago  Mr.  Huie  came  into  his  office 


and  he  (the  speaker)  gave  him  2  shillings  to  get  rid  of  him. 
The  paper  for  which  that  was  the  subscription  came  along, 
and  at  first  it  was  unopened.  Then  he  thought  it  was  no 
use  paying  2  shillings  for  a  paper  without  reading  it.  So 
he  read  it  and  he  could  see  how  much  there  was  in  Henry 
George:  "It  was  what  the  country  people  really  needed." 
In  explaining  the  evils  of  land  monopoly  at  Holbrook, 
showing  how  idle  land  meant  idle  men,  the  secretary  men- 
tioned that  in  the  Sydney  district  there  were  80,000  vacant 
areas  adjoining  water  mains  worth  £20,000,000.  "And 
how  many  of  them  do  you  own?"  said  a  man  with  a  grave 
face.  "None,"  I  replied;  "mine  is  in  the  cemetery,  and  I 
am  in  no  hurry  to  occupy  it. " 

THE  TOUR  REVIEWED 

The  fourth  and  final  section  of  the  tour  was  commenced 
on  April  8,  and  included  such  places  as  Corowa,  Deniliquin, 
Lee  ton  (where  the  secretary  was  "moved  on"  by  the 
police),  Griffith,  where  he  addressed  a  meeting  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Association  on  "The  Tariff  in  Relation  to  In- 
dustry," one  of  the  best  meetings  of  the  tour,  and  finally 
Lake  Cudgellico,  where  he  lived  for  fifteen  years  from  1883 
to  1898,  and  where  the  last  meeting  of  the  tour  was  held. 
During  the  tour  a  lot  of  Single  Tax  literature,  especially 
"Progress  and  Poverty,"  was  sold,  old  subscribers  to  The 
Standard  renewed  their  subscriptions  and  new  ones  were 
obtained,  but  above  all,  wherever  the  secretary  went  the 
local  papers,  which  are  much  more  democratic  than  the 
city  ones,  published  interesting  reports  of  his  addresses,  and 
frequent  letters  on  the  only  way  in  which  the  social  problem 
can  be  satisfactorily  solved.  Mayors  and  other  leading 
personages  were  generally  available  to  preside  at  the  open- 
air  meetings,  and  many  a  convert  has  been  won  from  those 
who,  without  understanding  our  creed,  were  willing  to 
listen  to  what  was  said,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  a  chairman  at  one  of  these  meetings  to  eventually  be- 
come an  ardent  supporter  of  the  gospel  according  to  Henry 
George. 

Culcairn  and  Lockhart,  two  places  visited  by  the  secre- 
tary, had  only  one  thing  in  common — the  well-to-do  land 
owner  and  the  landless  laborite.  Albury,  on  the  border 
between  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  is  one  of  the  most 
favorable  centers  in  New  South  Wales  to  proclaim  George's 
teaching.  Among  those  he  met  at  Albury  was  the  wiff 
of  the  Methodist  minister,  who  was  a  daughter  of  the  lat« 
Edmund  Lonsdale,  formerly  a  member  for  Armidale  am 
one  of  the  straightest  Single  Taxers  in  New  South  Wales  | 
who  held  up  our  end  of  the  stick  in  Parliament  as  no  ont 
has  done  since,  and  who  could  always  be  depended  on  b 
convince  the  farmers  that  free  trade  was  the  best  policy 
for  the  man  on  the  land.  The  secretary  pointed  out  thai 
the  farmer  is  not  in  difficulties  because  the  land  is  bad; 
On  the  contrary,  "it  is  as  good  as  ever  and  has  superioj 
climatic  conditions  to  those  prevailing  in  competing  count 
tries.  But  the  land  cannot  carry  hot-house  town  indue! 
tries,  a  multitude  of  taxes  and  excessive  railway  freights 
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Our  appeal  to  the  people  is  to  wipe  out  taxes,  use  land 
rent  as  a  public  revenue,  and  so  put  things  upon  a  free 
and  natural  basis."  PERCY  R.  MEGGY. 

Thirroul,  N.  S.  W.,  Australia. 

Official  News  of  Canberra 

•PHE  following  is  a  letter  addressed  to  our  Australian 
'-•    correspondent,  P.  R.  Meggy,  by  Mr.  G.  D.  Burgess' 
i  of  the  City  Administration  Department  of  the  new  Aus- 
tralian capital: 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  your 

I   letter  of  July  22nd,   1931,   together  with  a  copy  of    the 

May-June,  1931  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  The  interest 

you  have  shown  in  Canberra,  by  writing  the  article  for  a 

)  journal  of  world-wide  circulation,  is  appreciated. 

Your  facts  appear  to  me  to  be  right,  and  the  story  of 
|  Canberra  is  told  in  a  favorable  light.    However,  there  is  an 
I  error  in  a  paragraph  at  the  bottom  of  page  74  which  may 
give  a  wrong  impression  regarding  the  site  of  the  City. 
:   The  highest  hill  within  the  Canberra  City  Area  is  only 
'•   2,762  feet  above  sea  level.    This  is  Mount  Ainslie  in  the 
<  northeast  corner.    Another,  Black  Mountain,  is  2,658  feet 
k  above  sea  level.  The  average  height  of  the  Canberra  City 
i  Area  is  about  1,900  feet.  Some  confusion  may  have  occurred 
!  between  the  height  of  hills  in  tlie  City  Area  and  the  moun- 
tains on  the  western  boundary  of  the  Territory,  the  highest 
point  of  which  is  Mount  Bimberi,  6,264  feet  above  sea  level. 
The  actual  height  of  Mount  Srtomlo — not  "Stromolo" — 
is  2,567  feet.     The  river  running  through  the  site  of  the 
1  City  is  spelt  "Molonglo,"    not  "Mononglo. " 

In  the  paragraph  relating  to  provisional   buildings   the 

impression  appears  to  have  been  given  that  a  War  Memorial 

Museum  has  been  erected,  but  this  is  not  so.     Although 

the    construction    of    an    Australian    War    Memorial    and 

Museum  has  been  proposed  and  a  building  scheme  pre- 

1  pared,  it  has  been  deferred  for  reasons  of  economy  until 

1  the  present  financial  depression  has  lifted.  There  are,  how- 

J  ever,  several  public  buildings  in  Canberra  which  are  worthy 

J  of  being  noted  besides  the  Parliament  House,  Government 

1  House  and  the  Prime  Minister's  residence.   The  most  nota- 

k  ble  of  these  are: 

The  Australian  Institute  of  Anatomy,  which  contains  a 
rl  museum  housing  the  collection  of  unique  samples  of  Aus- 
Jtralian  fauna  presented  to  the  Commonwealth  by  Sir  Colin 
,  MacKenzie,  the  first  Director  of  the  Institute. 

The  Entomological  Laboratories  and  Administrative 
Buildings  of  the  Institute  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Re- 
search. 

The  Australian  School  of  Forestry,  which  was  established 

H  in  the  Territory  for  the  training  of  expert  foresteri ;  and 

The  Albert  Hall,  which  serves  the  purpose  of  a  Town 

IHall  and  a  Theatre  for  dramatic  and  musical  en tertain- 

J.ments. 

f^HAT  we  should  do  unto  others  as  we  would  have  them 

•    do  unto  us — that  we  should   respect   the  rights  of 

,    others    as    scrupulously    as    we    would    have    our    rights 

^respected,  is  not  a  mere  counsel  of  perfection  to  individuals, 

but  it  is  the  law  to  which  we  must  conform  social  institu- 

JL  tions  and  national  policy  if  we  would  secure  the  blessings 

.  and  abundance  of  peace. — HENRY  GEORGE. 


Report  of  Lectures  and 

Work  of  James  R.  Brown 

T_T  ERE  is  an  account  of  our  lecture  work  from  the  date 
*•  -*•  of  the  last  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.    The  report 
ending  July  20  gives  a  record  of  154  lectures  up  to  that 
date,  with  auditors  numbering  by  count  15,489. 

The  unusual  heat  of  the  past  summer  had  the  effect  of 
lessening  the  number  of  meetings  and  speeches,  but  we 
can  report  thirteen  addresses  from  July  20  to  Sept.  8,  as 
per  this  list: 

July  21 ...  .Gladstone,  N.  J Chamber  Commerce 

July  26 New  York,  N.  Y Radio  Talk 

July  30. ...  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J Exchange  Club 

Aug.  2. ...  New  York,  N.  Y Radio  Talk 

Aug.  9 New  York,  N.  Y Radio  Talk 

Aug.  11 Tuckahoe,  N.  Y Lions  Club 

Aug.  13 ....  Hackensack,  N.  J Kiwanis  Club 

Aug.  16.  . .  .New  York,  N.  Y Radio  Talk 

Aug.  23 ....  New  York,  N.  Y Radio  Talk 

Aug.  26 Asbury  Park,  N.  J Rotary  Club 

Aug.  30.  . .  .New  York,  N.  Y Radio  Talk 

Sept.  3 Caldwell,  N.  J .- Kiwanis  Club 

Sept.  8 Port  Washington,  N.  Y Lions  Club 

As  a  result  of  the  radio  addresses  we  have  received  about 
100  letters  asking  for  literature  as  to  the  Single  Tax,  and 
also  some  personal  visits  to  the  office  for  literature  and 
further  information. 

Our  newspaper  work  has  gone  on  in  the  same  satisfactory 
manner  as  at  the  start,  and  the  newspaper  treatment  of 
my  addresses  has  been  kind  in  attitude,  generous  in  space. 
Unsolicited  letters  of  appreciation  of  our  work  are  regular 
and  constant,  and  indicate  growth  of  an  enlightened 
opinion  as  to  what  the  Single  Tax  really  is  and  what  it 
would  do  as  a  solvent  of  our  social  troubles. 

We  have  many  calls  ahead  of  us  to  respond  to  and  to 
tell  the  wondrous  story;  and  one  thing  is  certain — if  we 
state  our  case  plainly,  in  language  that  the  hearers  use 
and  can  understand,  and  without  any  tinge  of  fanaticism, 
in  due  time  we  will  have  no  dearth  of  believers  and  advo- 
cates, particularly  among  persons  who  have  the  advantage 
of  some  degree  of  education. 

This  summer  we  were  delighted  with  a  visit  by  Prof. 
Herman  Thomas,  of  the  University  of  Richmond's  eco- 
nomics department.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  sister-in-law — a  trinity  of  real  Virginians.  I  am  from 
away  up  north,  but  I  must  confess  I  like  Virginians — that 
good  old  Saxon  strain  has  a  courage  and  strength  in  it 
that  counts  for  progress.  Prof.  Thomas  is  a  sincere  and 
intelligent  Single  Taxer.  We  lecture  to  his  classes  on  the 
occasions  of  our  annual  visit  to  the  University  of  Rich- 
mond. I  am  frequently  told  that  the  students  and  faculty 
enjoy  my  visits.  If  so,  I  rejoice. 

Another  visitor  this  summer  was  Prof.  Joseph  M. 
Klamon,  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  This 
man,  only  thirty-four,  with  a  splendid  academic  training 
as  a  background,  promises  great  things  for  the  Single  Tax. 
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He  is  so  earnest,  so  capable,  so  well  balanced.  I  asked 
him  for  a  sketch  of  himself  and  his  contact  with  our  move- 
ment, which  is  given  herewith: 

"Joseph  M.  Klamon,  LL.  B.,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  A.  M.,  J.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Yale  University.  Taught  Yale,  Harvard 
Graduate  School;  Simmons  College,  College  of  William  and  Mary; 
Carnegie  Tech.;  now  professor  of  economics  at  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

"My  first  vital  contact  with  the  Single  Tax  movement  was  in  1925 
when  I  was  head  of  the  department  of  economics  at  William  and  Mary. 
During  the  second  term  of  the  academic  year  Mr.  James  R.  Brown 
came  to  William  and  Mary  and  delivered  a  notable  and  most  inspir- 
ing series  of  addresses.  He  impressed  the  student  body  as  no  speaker 
that  year  had.  The  Dean  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration 
urged  Mr.  Brown  to  return  as  often  as  he  could.  During  the  entire 
tim,e  that  I  was  at  William  and  Mary  Mr.  Brown  came  regularly  twice 
a  year  and  did  extremely  effective  work  in  enlisting  the  interest  of  our 
students  in  economics  in  the  problem  of  taking  community-created 
wealth  for  community  purposes. 

"While  in  St.  Louis  recently  Mr.  Brown  not  only  spoke  before  a 
number  of  classes  in  Washington  University,  but  he  also  delivered 
two  addresses  at  Harris  Teachers  College  and  before  a  large  meeting 
in  Sheldon  Memorial  Hall  for  the  Ethical  Society  of  St.  Louis.  Harris 
Teachers  College  telephoned  to  me  at  Washington  University  and 
asked  to  have  Mr.  Brown  as  a  speaker,  after  they  heard  the  enthusi- 
astic reports  of  his  excellent  work  at  Washington  University. 

"Mr.  Brown  has  a  rare  capacity  for  holding  the  interest  of  any  audi- 
ence he  may  be  speaking  to. 

"The  best  tribute  to  the  thoroughly  effective  and  interesting  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Brown  lectures  before  universities  is  the  fact  that  he  is 
always  urged  to  return  wherever  he  once  speaks." 

At  an  informal  dinner  Oscar  H.  Geiger,  Dr.  George 
Raymond  Geiger,  Harold  Benedict  and  Joseph  Dana 
Miller  were  privileged  to  meet  Prof.  Klamon,  and  all  were 
delightfully  impressed  by  him.  When  once  his  shyness 
is  overcome  he  is  vastly  entertaining  and  gave  us  evidence 
of  how  valuable  a  teacher  of  the  great  truth  he  is  and  what 
a  force  he  is  destined  to  be. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  Prof.  Klamon  that  a  recent  order  for  literature  filled 
by  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club  for  Dr.  Klamon 's  eco- 
nomics department  of  Washington  University  at  St. 
Louis  included  171  books  and  783  tracts  and  pamphlets, 
a  total  of  954  pieces  of  literature! 

Herewith  is  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Kiwanis 
Club  at  Caldwell,  N.  J.: 

"Allow  us  to  extend  to  you  our  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  for 
a  very  interesting  and  at  the  same  time  humorous  address  delivered 
at  the  weekly  luncheon  of  this  club  today  by  Mr.  James  Roger  Brown, 
president  of  your  organization. 

"We  can  assure  you  that  we  would  appreciate  another  visit  by  Mr. 
Brown  at  some  time  in  the  future  to  tell  us  more  about  the  aims  of 
your  club. 

"JOHN  S.  THROCKMORTON,  JR.,  Secretary." 

I  was  pleased  to  receive  a  letter  this  month  from  Dr. 
Robert  Norwood,  rector  of  St.  Bartholomew's  P.  E. 
Church,  one  of  the  largest,  richest  and  most  influential 
churches  of  the  country.  Dr.  Norwood  as  a  preacher  is 
glorious  in  his  courage  and  mentality,  and  is  beloved  by  all. 
No  one  can  listen  to  him  without  being  lifted  upward  to 


better  thought  and  better  living.  Dr.  Norwood  does  not 
live  a  narrow,  cloistered  life;  his  is  a  broad  life  and  he  has 
a  vital  interest  in  all  questions  that  touch  life,  individual, 
social  and  economic. 

In  a  letter  to  me  dated  Aug.  3  he  said:  "How  good  of 
you,  my  dear  Brown,  to  send  me  your  brilliant  little  pam- 
phlet on  'The  Pyramiding  of  Land  Values.'  You  would 
have  been  delighted  could  you  have  heard  a  group  of  us 
the  other  day  talking  about  Henry  George.  Our  con- 
clusion was  that  this  is  his  hour  and  that  the  financial  state 
of  the  nations  is  demonstrating  what  a  prophet  he  was. 
One  day  it  will  corne  to  pass,  without  a  doubt. "  And  again 
in  a  letter  of  Aug.  29  he  wrote,  in  answer  to  a  request  for 
permission  to  use  what  he  wrote:  "Anything  I  may  have 
said  in  my  last  letter  which  you  want  to  use  is,  of  course, 
at  your  disposal.  I  am  only  too  glad  to  be  of  service  to 
you  and  the  cause.  And  I  loved  your  reminiscences  of 
Henry  George." 

And  thus  the  light  spreads  over  the  earth.  Eastward, 
lo,  the  sky  is  full  of  promise  of  a  coming  day. 

I  will  not  live  to  see  the  full  fruition  of  all  this  work,  but 
I  know  there  will  be  a  harvest,  and  even  now  through  the 
power  of  imagination  I  live  in  a  world  redeemed  by  Single 
Tax  from  strife,  worry  and  suffering  caused  by  wrong 
thought  on  taxation. 

I  enjoy  this  work  immensely — never  an  unpleasant 
moment.  In  the  sixteen  years  of  my  journeying  back  and 
forth,  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  I  cannot  recall  an 
unhappy  experience  in  any  of  my  contacts  with  those  I 
met  at  universities,  colleges,  schools  of  all  kinds,  service 
clubs,  chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade  or  churches 
—just  one  continuous  pleasant  experience.  This  indeed 
cannot  help  but  make  one  happy. 

[Note. — Any  one  wishing  literature,  lectures  or  com- 
munion may  address  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club,  1860 
Broadway,  New  York  City.] 

I  purpose  making  an  auto  trip  across  the  continent  this 
autumn.     A  number  of  lectures  are  already  arranged  fon, 
in  California,  and  along  the  route  we  hope  to  make  many 
John  S.  Maclean  of  Columbus  will  provide  the  transporta 
tion  with  his  splendid  car  without  cost  to  me,  and  Charles 
H.  Ingersoll  may  go  with  us  to  help.     This  trip,  like  ai 
other  work,  depends  upon  our  funds.    We  expect  to  star 
about  Nov.  15  and  take  about  thirty  days  to  reach  Lo 
Angeles.  Full  notice  of  lecture  dates,  both  going  and  return 
ing,  will  be  sent  out. 

JAMES  R.  BROWN. 

NO  statesman  has  yet  discovered  a  way  to  burden  in 
dustry  with  billions  of  dollars  of  taxes  without  re 
ducing  purchasing  power  of  consumers  even  more.     Ye' 
these  statesmen  cannot  understand  why   purchasing  powe 
has  been  reduced  to  the  extent  of  causing  a  depression. 

A  FREE  country  is  one  in  which  industrial  depression; 
never  occur. 
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On  to  Baltimore, 

October  I2th  to  I4th 

A  RRANGEMENTS  are  now  virtually  complete  for  the 
•**•  Sixth  Annual  Henry  George  Congress  which  is  to 
open  in  Baltimore  October  12th,  and  reports  coming  to 
the  offices  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation  indicate  a  keen 
interest  in  the  approaching  national  conference,  which  is 
again  being  held  on  the  eastern  seaboard  close  to  the  larger 
centers  of  population.  The  convention  committee  is  not 
yet  prepared  to  publish  a  final  programme  for  the  three- 
day  session,  but  gives  assurance  that  the  programme  will 
be  of  a  high  order.  The  array  of  speakers  will  include 
several  of  prominence  who  have  not  appeared  at  any  of  the 
five  previous  congresses  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Foundation,  as  well  as  a  number  of  others  who  have  been 
popular  speakers  at  the  gatherings  in  recent  years. 

President  Charles  G.  Baldwin  of  the  Maryland  Tax 
Reform  Association,  who  has  been  spending  the  summer 
in  Europe,  will  return  home  to  Baltimore  just  in  time  to 
open  the  convention  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  and  will 
also  serve  as  toastmaster  at  the  annual  banquet  on  the 
evening  of  the  13th.  He  will  bring  the  very  latest  news 
from  across  the  sea,  where  land  value  taxation  has  recently 
been  made  a  very  live  issue,  especially  in  Great  Britain. 

Hon.   David  J.  Lewis,  Tariff  Commissioner  under  the 

'ilson   administration   and    now   representing   the   Sixth 

iryland  District  in  the  national  House  of  Representa- 
5,  will  be  the  principal  speaker  at  the  annual  banquet 
the  Lord   Baltimore   Hotel   and  will   speak  on    "The 
riff,"  a  subject  which  is  again  coming  strongly  to  the 

Dnt  in  American  politics  and  which  Congressman  Lewis 
is  particularly  well  qualified  to  discuss  in  a  fundamental 
fashion.  Other  speakers  at  the  banquet  will  include  Frank 
Stephens,  the  veteran  Delaware  campaigner;  Clayton  J. 
Ewing,  the  aggressive  President  of  the  Chicago  Single  Tax 
League;  Lee  Francis  Lybarger  of  Mifflinburg,  Pa.,  a  prom- 
inent figure  in  the  movement  in  earlier  days  and  author 
of  a  valuable  treatise  on  the  tariff;  and  possibly  Mrs.  Anna 
George  de  Mille,  Honorary  Vice  President  of  the  Founda- 
tion. Senator  Clarence  C.  Dill  of  Washington  and  Senator 
Robert  J.  Bulkley  of  Ohio  have  both  expressed  a  keen 
interest  in  the  Baltimore  convention  and  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  one  of  these  distinguished  law-makers  will 
appear  at  Baltimore  if  his  engagements  permit. 

Mr.  Stephens  has  been  assigned  to  discuss  the  immortal 
theme  "Progress  and  Poverty"  in  the  light  of  present- 
day  economic  conditions  in  the  "civilized"  world.  Mr. 
Ewing  will  discuss  our  present  opportunities  and  responsi- 
bilities as  American  Single  Taxers,  with  special  reference 
to  the  need  for  nation-wide  organization  and  publicity. 
Mr.  Lybarger's  theme  will  be  "The  Vision  and  Mission 
of  Henry  George." 

Benjamin  W.  Burger  of  New  York,  who  gave  such  an 
impressive  illustrated  lecture  at  the  Pittsburgh  conference 


on  the  life  and  work  of  Henry  George,  will  be  the  speaker 
at  the  opening  luncheon  on  Monday,  October  12th.  Mr. 
Burger  is  a  careful  student  of  the  Georgeist  philosophy 
and  movement  and  has  for  some  months  been  preparing 
his  convention  address  in  which  he  will  present  "The 
Single  Tax  in  Perspective,"  a  theme  which  is  expected  to 
provoke  considerable  discussion.  * 

Hon.  George  H.  Duncan,  who  has  worked  so  persistently 
and  intelligently  for  land  value  taxation  as  a  member  of  the 
New  Hampshire  legislature,  will  speak  at  the  luncheon 
on  Wednesday,  October  12th,  discussing  "The  Applica- 
tion of  the  Single  Tax  to  Practical  Legislation." 

Judson  King,  the  able  director  of  the  National  Popu- 
lar Government  League,  will  speak  on  the  fundamental 
character  of  the  power  question,  a  subject  of  growing  in- 
terest and  importance  in  the  forum  of  public  discussion. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Dillard  of  Charlottesville,  Va.,  President  of 
the  Slater  Foundation,  will  give  a  very  practical  talk  on 
"Homes  and  Taxes,"  while  Will  Atkinson,  one  of  our  most 
indefatigable  propagandists,  will  present  the  theme,  "The 
Hope  of  Humanity." 

The  problem  of  political  action  for  Single  Taxers  will 
be  featured  at  the  Baltimore  conference,  and  among  the 
more  prominent  speakers  who  will  direct  attention  to 
this  field  of  activity  will  be  Hon.  George  L.  Record  of 
New  Jersey,  a  prominent  Progressive  Republican,  who 
will  discuss  "Politics  and  the  Single  Tax."  Dr.  Mark 
Millikin,  President  of  the  Ohio  Single  Tax  League  and 
member  of  the  Hamilton  City  Council,  will  venture  to 
suggest  some  "New  Field  for  Single  Taxers,"  the  doctor 
being  one  of  the  faithful  group  who  rarely  misses  a  Single 
Tax  conference  either  on  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  coast,  at 
home  or  abroad. 

Bolton  Hall,  who  has  for  many  years  effectively  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  Henry  George  on  the  lecture  platform, 
will  again  appear  at  Baltimore  and  speak  on  "Your  Work 
or  Mine."  Charles  H.  Ingersoll,  New  Jersey's  veteran 
leader,  will  give  the  conference  the  benefit  of  his  long  and 
varied  career  as  an  official  member  of  several  national 
Single  Tax  agencies,  bringing  the  delegates  his  best  thought 
on  the  practical  question  of  "Speeding  Up  Propaganda." 
Robert  C.  Macauley,  editor  of  The  Pennsylvania  Com- 
monweal and  one-time  candidate  for  President  on  the 
Commonwealth  Land  Party  platform,  will  give  his  con- 
ception of  "effective  propaganda." 

According  to  latest  advices,  Editor  L.  D.  Beckwith  of 
Stockton,  California,  who  has  recently  launched  the  new 
Georgeist  periodical  No  Taxes,  will  be  a  prominent  figure 
on  the  Baltimore  convention  programme.  Mr.  Beckwith 
was  toastmaster  at  last  year's  Henry  George  Congress  in 
San  Francisco  and  is  planning  the  big  trip  from  the  Pacific 
coast  for  the  special  purpose  of  addressing  the  Baltimore 
conference  and  meeting  the  Georgeists  assembled  there 
from  various  sections  of  the  country. 

Benjamin  C.  Marsh,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  People's 
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Lobby  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  one  of  the  early  workers 
for  land  value  taxation  in  New  York  City,  will  speak  on 
"Our  Peerless  Stupidity  in  Taxation."  A  representative 
of  the  Indian  Commissioner's  Office  of  the  United  States 
government  will  discuss  the  economic  status  of  Indian 
reservations. 

The  subject  of  Single  Tax  enclaves  will  again  receive 
a  share  of  attention  at  the  conference,  with  such  able  ex- 
ponents as  Fiske  Warren  of  Tahanto,  Mass. ;  Ernest  B. 
Gaston  of  Fairhope,  Alabama,  and  Francis  G.  Goodale  of 
Boston  devoting  themselves  to  a  discussion  of  the  prac- 
tical benefits  of  this  method  of  collecting  economic  rent 
for  the  community. 

Among  other  speakers  scheduled  will  be  Joseph  B. 
Chamberlain,  the  aggressive  Secretary  of  the  Civics  and 
Equity  League  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Hon.  Edward  Polak, 
former  Register  of  the  Bronx,  New  York;  Western  Starr, 
well  known  as  a  prominent  Single  Taxer  in  Washington, 
D.  C.;  George  Lloyd,  the  active  Brooklyn  campaigner; 
Hon.  Wm.  J.  Ogden,  former  Maryland  State  Senator,  and 
Hon.  W.  D.  Jamieson,  editor  of  The  Window  Seat  and 
former  Iowa  Congressman. 

Among  the  more  prominent  Single  Tax  women  who  are 
expected  to  participate  in  the  Baltimore  conference  are 
Mrs.  Alice  Thacher  Post,  Miss  Grace  Isabel  Colbron,  Mrs. 
Rosa  Kiefer,  Miss  Charlotte  O.  Schetter  and  Mrs.  de 
Mille. 

The  afternoon  of  the  13th  will  be  given  over  to  a  "  Council 
of  War,"  at  which  ways  and  means  will  be  considered  for  a 
more  vigorous  promotion  of  the  Single  Tax  movement  in 
the  United  States.  President  George  E.  Evans  and  Execu- 
tive Secretary  Percy  R.  Williams  will  at  this  time  report 
some  recent  accomplishments  and  present  a  National 
Programme  of  Action  proposed  by  the  Foundation  officers. 
Associate  Secretary  John  Lawrence  Monroe  will  also  appear 
on  the  speaking  programme  with  an  address  that  is  sure 
to  contain  something  of  real  interest.  Francis  W.  Maguire, 
manager  of  the  literature  department,  will  be  active  as 
heretofore  in  pushing  the  sale  of  Single  Tax  books  at  Balti- 
more. 

James  F.  Morton,  who  has  so  admirably  performed  a 
similar  function  at  previous  conferences,  will  at  the  closing 
session  on  Wednesday  afternoon  summarize  the  discussions 
and  point  out  some  of  the  lessons  of  the  conference. 

All  sessions  will  be  held  at  the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel, 
the  city's  newest  and  largest  hotel,  where  admirable  facili- 
ties have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  conference. 
Special  room  rates  have  been  granted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  visiting  Single  Taxers  which  will  make  accommodations 
at  the  headquarters  hotel  as  low  in  cost  as  those  offered 
by  any  other  desirable  hotel  in  Baltimore.  It  is  hoped 
that  as  far  as  possible  all  visitors  will  reciprocate  courtesies 
extended  by  locating  there,  where  all  business  and  social 
activities  will  center.  Reservations  should  be  made  through 
the  office  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation,  1310  Berger 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  the  committee  will  appreciate 


prompt  advice  from  all  who  are  planning  to  attend  so  that 
all  arrangements  may  be  made  for  the  entertainment  and 
accommodation  of  the  delegates. 

Proposed  Unemployment  Con- 
ference with  President  Hoover 

A  N  interview  with  President  Herbert  Hoover  on  the 
•**•  subject  of  industrial  depression  and  unemployment 
and  the  remedy  is  planned  in  connection  with  the  approach- 
ing Baltimore  conventon,  and  President  Evans  of  the 
Henry  George  Foundation  has  apppointed  a  representative 
committee  of  prominent  Single  Taxers  to  confer  at  the 
White  House  on  October  15th,  if  an  engagement  agreeable 
to  the  President  can  be  arranged. 

Congressman  M.  Clyde  Kelly,  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
is  endeavoring  at  this  time  to  make  suitable  arrangements 
for  the  reception  of  the  committee  at  the  Executive  Man- 
sion and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  arranged  for  the  day 
immediately  following  the  adjournment  of  the  Baltimore 
convention  so  as  to  insure  the  presence  of  a  strong  and 
representative  committee. 

Among  those  who  have  been  appointed  on  this  committee 
are  Dr.  Mark  Millikin,  Chairman;  Clayton  J.  Ewing, 
Charles  R.  Eckert,  Will  Atkinson,  Charles  G.  Baldwin, 
L.  D.  Beckwith,  John  S.  Codman,  George  H.  Duncan, 
Ernest  B.  Gaston,  Bolton  Hall,  Spencer  Heath,  Charles 
H.  Ingersoll,  Frederic  C.  Leubuscher,  J.  C.  Lincoln, 
Robert  C.  Macauley,  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  James  F.  Mor- 
ton, Harry  W.  Olney,  Edward  Polak,  Frank  Stephens 
and  August  Williges. 

The  personnel  of  the  committee  is  subject  to  definite 
acceptances  yet  to  be  received  from  several  of  those  al- 
ready named. 

IF  we  saw  in  a  barn-yard  one  bird  sitting  there  doing  noth- 
ing and  all  the  other  birds  pecking  and  piling  up  heaps 
for  that  good-for-nothing  bird  for  half  a  day  before  they 
could  pick  for  themselves,  we  would  have  the  condition  : 
among  birds  that  exists  among  men — PALEY.  oS 

Because  of  his  writing  the  preceding  comparison,  King 
George  III,  it  is  said,  expressed  his  determination  to  pre- 
vent Archdeacon  Paley's  promotion  to  higher  office  in 
the  Church. — Progress  (Melbourne,  Victoria). 

IN  the  center  of  the  division  which  I  represent  (Brist 
land  has  changed  hands  at  the  sum  of  £1,650,000  an 
acre.  I  hope  the  valuation  will  be  proceeded  with  as  speedily 
as  possible,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  result  of  the  im- 
position of  a  charge  which,  to  my  mind,  is  only  a  frac-r 
tional  part  of  the  increment  value,  will  be  such  as  to  lead 
our  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whom  we  have  reason 
to  believe  will  be  found  in  that  position  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  to  see  the    necessity  and  wisdom  of  increasing 
the  amount   in   the  pound  which   is  to  be  levied. — MR. I 
ALLPASS,  M.P.,  British  Labor  Member. 
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Georgeism,  Communism:  Which? 

RADIO  TALK  OVER  WCFL,  APRIL,  1931,  BY 

JOHN  LAWRENCE  MONROE 

T_T  ERETOFORE  this  country  has  been  considered 
*-  -!•  proof  against  radicalism  because  of  its  large  and 
prosperous  middle  class  who  have  been  living  under  the 
illusion  of  lasting  prosperity  due  to  the  ready  conversion 
of  natural  resources  into  quickly  realizable  wealth.  But 
this  condition  is  rapidly  changing.  The  natural  resources 
are  to  a  considerable  extent  dissipated  where  not  monop- 
olized. The  middle  class  are  beginning  to  feel  the  pressure 
just  as  the  dispossessed  class  have  always  felt  it. 

Now  that  the  protective  armor  of  the  middle  class  is 
growing  thinner  and  showing  perforations,  the  march  of 
events  makes  it  clear  that  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  time 
left  for  the  revamping  of  social  theories  that  have  proved 
themselves  illusory.  Communism  has  rooted  itself  in  one 
of  the  world's  great  empires.  With  its  inception  little  more 
than  ten  years  ago,  it  stands  foremost  in  the  economic 
consciousness  of  the  world  today.  While  Communism  is 
a  nightmare  to  the  entrenched  monopolies  of  all  coun- 
tries, it  is  also  a  growing  hope  to  constantly  increasing 
numbers  of  the  world's  dispossessed. 

The  mounting  cost  of  government  and  the  increased 
exactions  of  landlordism  are  causing  the  middle  class  to 
discard  the  rose-colored  glasses  of  the  privileged  for  the 
darker-hued  spectacles  of  the  exploited.  The  charges  of 
taxation  and  of  privately  appropriated  ground  rent  are 
lling  with  telling  weight  upon  the  middle  class,  which 
becoming  rapidly  dispossessed,  thereby  becoming  easy 
y  to  the  conjuring  promises  advanced  by  communistic 
ught.  They  are  coming  to  feel  that  they  have  nothing 
lose  and  everything  to  gain. 

Communism  can  grow  only  when  the  average  man  is 
without  a  means  to  make  a  living.  It  is  only  then  that 
any  change  is  welcomed  in  which  there  is  hope  for  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  wealth. 

Individualism  very  rapidly  becomes  collectivism  when 
men  are  disemployed  and  when  families  suffer  from  radi- 
cally reduced  incomes  if  not  actual  poverty.  When  eco- 
nomic power  becomes  so  centralized  that  the  middle  class 
can  no  longer  share  in  the  fruits  of  privilege,  this  middle 
class  turn  to  fight  some  superficial  manifestation  of  power 
if  enlightenment  does  not  direct  its  furor  against  privilege 
itself. 

Witness    the    independent    merchants    in    their    battle 
against  the  chain  store.    Oppressed  by  landlordism  in  high 
-    ground  rents,  by  taxation  in  burdensome  levies  on  improve- 
•.  ments  and  stocks-in-trade,  and  by  the  power  monopoly 
r    in  excessive  rates,  the  independents,  by  collective  action, 
.,,;  seek  to  destroy  an  industrial  personification  of  their  dis- 
tress, the  chain  store.    Oppressed  by  the  same  factors  of 
,    landlordism,   indirect  taxation  and   the  power  monopoly, 
y.  the  farmers,  by  collective  action,  seek  to  overcome  the 
handicap  that  has  been  set  upon  them. 


While  privilege  is  thought  by  its  beneficiaries  to  be  more 
safely  entrenched  in  the  United  States  than  in  certain  Old 
World  countries  of  the  past,  the  people  of  this  country 
are  more  enlightened.  The  people  can  grasp  with  greater 
clarity  and  act  with  less  hesitation  in  dealing  with  pro- 
posed remedies.  Therefore  the  real  remedy  must  be  sought 
and  applied  before  the  masses  of  the  people  are  carried 
away  by  the  false  promises  of  Communism. 

Social  relationships  have  changed  in  the  last  few  genera- 
tions, but  certain  elementary  considerations  remain  with 
which  the  people  are  primarily  concerned:  those  of  access 
to  the  land  for  homes  and  for  production.  The  problem  of 
the  present,  then,  in  its  essentials,  is  one  of  land  for  the 
people. 

The  dominating  influence  of  the  land  problem  in  history 
is  seen  from  the  struggle  in  Roman  history  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury before  Christ  down  to  the  present  time.  For  example, 
in  486  B.  C.  Spurius  Cassius  was  beheaded  and  his  house 
razed  to  the  ground  because,  seeing  the  distress  of  his 
people  which  called  aloud  for  a  remedy,  he  struck  at  the 
root  of  privilege  by  proposing  a  return  of  the  land  to  the 
people.  A  hundred  years  later  the  Licinian  Laws  provided 
that  no  person  should  hold  more  than  332  acres  of  land, 
the  balance  to  be  divided  among  the  destitute  landless 
commoners.  These  laws  falling  into  abeyance,  the  Gracchi 
brothers  valiantly  but  vainly  sought  to  revive  them  in 
133  B.  C.  And  Rome  went  on  to  decay. 

Nearer  to  our  own  time,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
people  of  France,  outside  of  the  clergy,  nobles  and  crown, 
held  but  two-fifths  of  the  land,  and  the  French  Revolu- 
tion was  primarily  a  demand  for  a  redistribution  of  the 
land.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  the  Russian 
Dumas  repeatedly  asked  for  the  land,  and  it  was  common 
editorial  comment  in  this  country  that  the  refusal  of  the 
Czar  and  of  the  aristocracy  to  accede  to  these  demands 
would  result  in  the  loss  not  only  of  their  lands  but  of  their 
heads  as  well.  How  true  a  prophecy! 

The  comparatively  small  amount  of  unemployment 
in  France  is  not  due  merely  to  static  population,  for  its 
proportionate  increase  in  population  since  the  World  War 
compares  measurably  with  that  of  the  United  States. 
Nor  is  it  due  largely  to  after-war  effects.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  due  to  the  fact  that  more  than  53  per  cent  of  the 
French  people  are  on  rent-free  land.  The  peasant  families 
of  France  are  independent  social  units,  jealously  guard- 
ing their  long  tradition  of  home  ownership.  There  is  but 
a  small  surplus  class  in  industry,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that 
men  recently  were  imported  to  complete  government 
projects.  Those  who  would  otherwise  be  unemployed  in 
France  are  where  the  people  of  this  country  could  be — 
on  the  land,  the  safety-valve  against  industrial  depression. 

While  the  prospect  of  higher  wages  in  the  American 
cities  has  drawn  many  from  the  land,  this  has  not  reduced 
the  price  of  land  in  productive  agricultural  sections  of  the 
country.  The  workers  when  out  of  employment  find  they 
can't  return  to  the  land.  The  high  price  of  sites  both  in 
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the  city  and  in  the  country  drives  men  to  the  unproduc- 
tive mountain  and  desert  lands  or  into  the  labor  markets 
of  industrial  centers  to  compete  for  starvation  wages.  Ten- 
antry in  industry  and  in  agriculture  increases  yearly.  Thus 
a  dispossessed  class  are  growing  more  numerous  in  town 
and  country,  giving  rise  to  a  blind  discontent  that  does  not 
recognize  individual  rights  in  its  demands. 

Under  the  Single  Tax  the  natural  advantages  of  indi- 
vidualism may  be  preserved  by  adopting  that  only  form 
of  collectivism  which  a  just  civilization  should  secure: 
collectivism  in  the  appropriation  by  taxation  of  the  rental 
value  of  land. 

Those  who  would  preserve  the  virility  of  American 
individualism  must  choose  between  collectivism  in  natural 
opportunities  and  collectivism  in  everything. 

The  history,  of  civilization  serves  notice  that  the  partic- 
ipants in  landlordism  must  yield  their  special  privilege 
of  extortion  or  yield  all. 

Thisjs  the  choice  of  Georgeism  or  Communism. 

Philip  Snowden's 

Great  Budget  Speech 

HERE  is  the  speech  of  Philip  Snowden  on  the  passage 
of  the  Finance  Bill,  July  3,  by  a  vote  of  274  to  222. 
The  Chancellor  denned  the  Bill  as  a  "Money  Bill"  and 
therefore  it  passes  into  law  without  modification  by  the 
House  of  Lords: 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain), 
in  his  concluding  remarks,  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  upon  the  Order  Paper  today  some- 
thing like  200  names  are  attached  to  a  Motion  for  the  re- 
jection of  this  Bill,  and  that,  he  said,  was  an  indication 
of  the  views  of  the  Opposition  upon  these  proposals.  It 
came  as  no  surprise  to  see  that.  I  should  have  had  grave 
suspicions  about  the  efficacy  and  justice  and  purpose  of 
these  proposals  if  they  had  received  the  support  of  that 
party,  whose  purpose  was  described  by  one  of  their  own 
Members  a  few  days  ago  as  looking  after  vested  interests. 
I  can  assure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  his  associates 
that  when  that  day  comes  and  we  have  to  take  the  verdict 
of  the  country  upon  our  proposals  to  deal  with  the  land 
monopoly,  we  shall  not  shirk  the  issue. 

Before.  I  go  further,  I  should  like — and  I  have  a  special 
obligation  to  do  this — to  associate  myself  with  the  just 
tribute  that  has  been  paid  from  many  quarters  of  the 
House  to  the  invaluable  assistance  that  I  have  received 
in  the  conduct  of  this  Bill.  I  am  grateful  to  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Financial  Secretary  and  to  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade;  and  I  am  sure  that  it  will  not  be  regarded  as 
invidious  if  I  say  that  I  am  grateful  beyond  measure  for 
the  assistance  that  I  have  received  from  the  Solicitor- 
General.  His  legal  knowledge,  his  ability,  his  powers  of 
debate  have  justly  earned  for  him  a  high  place  in  Parlia- 
mentary history;  and  his  courtesy,  his  tact  and  his  tolera- 


tion are  so  admirable  that  even  I  could  hardly  do  better. 
(Loud  laughter.) 

The  land  clauses  in  this  Bill  have  emerged  in  a  somewhat 
different  form.  I  have  never  expected  that  I  should  be 
able  to  carry  them  without  making  some  concession,  but 
I  was  determined  to  maintain  intact  and  unimpaired  the 
essential  principles  of  the  Bill — and  the  Bill,  as  it  will  pass 
in  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour,  does  maintain  those  prin- 
ciples. It  maintains  the  principle  which  was  denned  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Carnarvon  Bor- 
oughs (Mr.  Lloyd  George),  of  a  tax  upon  all  site  values, 
and  it  maintains  wholly  intact  the  principle  and  practice 
of  a  valuation  for  arriving  at  the  real  value  of  all  the  sites 
which  will  be  subject  to  taxation,  excluding,  of  course, 
those  which  are  exempted  under  the  Bill.  A  first  Measure 
dealing  with  a  great  and  complicated  subject  like  this  is 
bound  to  show  imperfections.  I  never  expected  that  I 
should  be  able,  as  a  first  Measure,  to  produce  a  perfectly 
watertight  Measure.  Any  Measure  is  bound  to  inflict  what 
may  appear  to  be  injustices  in  certain  individual  cases. 
What  we  have  to  do  is  to  try  to  confer  the  largest  measure 
of  good  by  what  we  do,  and  at  the  same  time  to  try  to  re- 
duce the  injustices  or  hardships  that  it  may  entail. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  alleged  injustice 
of  imposing  a  tax  upon  land  value  which  the  owner  of  land 
has  already  paid.  But  the  House  of  Commons  ought  to 
realize  that  this  land  tax  proposal  is  for  the  future,  and 
that  in  the  future  those  alleged  injustices  will  not  operate; 
because  it  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  and  it  was  repeated 
by  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Hillhead  (Sir  R.  Home) 
this  afternoon,  that  the  effect  of  these  taxation  proposals 
will  be  to  reduce  the  capital  value  of  land  by  at  least  one- 
twelfth.  Indeed,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  the  reduction 
will  be  more,  because,  when  the  tax  is  imposed,  it  will  be 
the  object  of  the  owner  to  sell  the  land,  land  will  be  thrown 
into  the  market,  and  competition  in  the  sale  of  land  will 
have  the  inevitable  result  of  reducing  its  capital  value. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  double  taxa- 
tion. But,  if  this  tax  raises  revenue — about  which  the  : 
right  hon.  Gentleman  appeared  to  have  some  doubts — 
something  can  be  done  with  that  revenue.  It  will  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  taxation  in  other  directions 
and,  therefore,  there  will  be  a  reduction  of  taxation  ex- 
actly corresponding  with  any  increase  of  taxation  that 
may  have  been  imposed  by  the  operation  of  this  Measure. 
The  scheme  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  ol 
Carnarvon  Boroughs  (the  Budget  of  1909)  was  compli- 
cated, as  I  think  he  will  agree,  by  trying  to  deal  with  too 
many  aspects  of  the  question  at  the  same  time.  Ours  is  a 
much  simpler  way  and,  in  that  respect,  it  is  the  first  real 
attack  upon  the  land  monopoly  of  the  country. 

I  hope  more  courageous  Parliaments  will  in  the  future 
deal  with  this  problem  more  drastically  than  we  have  done. 
The  land  monopoly  is  the  greatest  burden  on  industry. 
It  imposes  a  tax  of  hundreds  of  millions  a  year  upon  the 
productive  enterprise  of  the  country,  and,  instead  of  this 
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tax  being  an  additional  burden  upon  industry,  it  is  designed 
for  and  will  have  the  effect  of  lightening  the  burden  upon 
industry.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  raised  the  question 
that  this  tax  is  going  to  be  imposed  whether  a  profit  is  being 
made  by  the  business  that  is  on  the  site  of  it  or  not.  Is 
not  rent  paid?  Is  not  the  rent  of  agricultural  land  being 
paid  in  these  times  of  depression? 

The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Spen  Valley  (Sir  J.  Simon)  explained  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  my  views  upon  this  question,  my  purpose 
and  my  principles.  I  take  no  exception  to  what  he  said, 
but  I  may  remind  the  House  that  they  are  views  of  which 
he  himself  was  such  an  ardent  supporter  up  to  a  few  weeks 
ago.  The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said  that  the 
Liberal  party  had  never  been  identified  with  the  principles 
of  Henry  George.  The  English  Land  Taxation  League 
exists  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the  principles  of 
Henry  George,  and  up  to  a  month  ago,  when  his  name 
was  removed  from  the  list,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
a  Vice-President. 

The  principle  underlying  this  Bill  is  to  assert  the  right 
of  the  community  to  the  ownership  of  the  land.  I  have 
never  made  any  question  about  that,  nor  that  that  right 
should  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  rent  paid  by  the 
occupier  or  rather  the  owner  of  the  land  to  the  community. 
As  I  said  just  now,  this  is  only  the  first  step  in  the  reform 
of  our  land  system.  The  effect  of  that  system  has  been 
to  place  a  burden  on  industry  of  hundreds  of  millions  a 
year.  It  has  crowded  our  people  into  pestilential  slums, 
and  it  has  driven  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  from 
the  land  into  the  towns  to  compete  with  the  town  workers, 
with  the  result  that  wages  have  been  depressed  and  unem- 
ployment has  been  increased. 

I  commend  the  Bill  to  the  House  of  Commons,  not  only 
upon  its  financial  proposals  but  also  upon  its  land  proposals. 
I  think  that  when  they  come  into  operation  their  social 
and  economic  effect  will  be  seen,  but  it  is  only  the  first 
step. 

•  The  party  for  which  I  speak  have  always  put  the  ques- 
tion of  land  reform  in  the  forefront  of  their  programme. 
Although  I  may  not  live  to  see  the  step  that  we  have  taken 
this  afternoon  advance  still  further,  at  any  rate  I  submit 
this  Bill  to  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  satisfaction 
that  I  believe  that  we  have  begun  a  far-reaching  reform 
which  some  day  will  liberate  the  land  for  the  people  and 
abolish  once  and  for  all  the  tyranny  under  which  the  people 
in  this  country  have  suffered. 

[Editorial  Note. — This  address  is  reprinted  from  Land  and  Liberty, 
of  London,  Eng.,  and  the  usual  English  capitalization  is  retained.] 

T)  USSIANS  of  today  may  not  regret  the  revolution  of 
«*•  1917  but  those  of  a  century  hence  may  have  to  en- 
dure an  organization  to  be  known  as  "Daughters  of  the 
Soviet  Revolution."  That  will  surely  subject  the  rever- 
ence to  Lenin's  memory  to  a  severe  strain. 


Gold  Miners'  Philosophy 

In  Early  California 

OLD,  gold,  the  lure  of  gold,  made  early  California 
the  land  of  romance,  tragedy  and  economic  phenom- 
ena. Henry  George,  in  his  great  book,  "Progress  and 
Poverty,"  which  he  wrote  in  San  Francisco  in  1879,  after 
twenty-one  years'  residence  in  California,  shows  that  land 
value  always  absorbs  most  of  the  value  created  by  labor 
and  capital.  My  story  of  the  free,  gold-mining  land  in 
California  indicates  that  his  book  is  a  development  of  the 
economic  history  of  California.  You  are  now  offered  a 
copy  of  that  book  free. 

The  early  California  miners  were  orderly  men,  standing 
for  the  square  deal,  and  opposed  to  monopoly.  When  a 
new  gold  discovery  was  made,  the  creek,  gulch,  flat  or 
river  was  soon  crowded  with  men.  Immediately  a  meeting 
would  be  called,  a  chairman  and  secretary  elected,  and 
after  discussion,  laws  and  regulations  adopted  for  the  new 
mining  district. 

The  first  miners'  laws  in  California  are  said  to  be  those 
of  Wood's  Dry  Diggings,  a  mile  and  a  half  long  (now  Au- 
burn), where  $8,000,000  in  gold  was  taken  out  of  the  sur- 
face dirt.  There  a  claimant  had  to  get  on  his  knees  and 
strike  out  with  his  right  hand  to  mark  one  corner  of  his 
claim;  then,  pivoting  on  his  right  knee,  he  marked  the 
other  three  corners.  When  absent,  he  had  to  leave  his 
pick,  shovel  and  pan  on  his  claim,  or  it  would  be  "jump- 
able."  There  being  no  water,  the  dirt  had  to  be  sifted 
through  the  fingers.  A  former  Mayor  of  Virginia  City 
told  that  he  so  located  and  worked  his  claim  at  Auburn 
in  1848.  He  got  nothing,  but  a  man  near  by  found  $10,000 
in  gold. 

The  first  laws  allowed  one  person  to  own  only  one  claim 
in  a  district ;  later,  one  claim  by  location  and  any  number 
by  purchase,  the  size  then  being  fixed  as  ten  feet  by  ten  feet ; 
but  each  had  to  be  worked.  Ten  days'  absence  was  allowed, 
if  recorded.  In  case  of  sickness,  each  miner  aided  in  work- 
ing the  claim  of  the  afflicted  one.  All  disputes  about  mining 
claims  had  to  be  settled  by  a  jury  of  miners,  even  when 
rowdies  robbed  a  miner  of  his  claim  by  force.  But  the 
justice  of  the  miners  was  swift  and  certain. 

Miners  always  spoke  of  the  gold  they  got  from  their 
claims  as  their  wages.  For  years  they  prevented  taxation 
of  their  claims,  asserting,  as  does  Henry  George,  that  it 
is  wrong  to  tax  any  one's  labor.  It  was  not  until  mines 
developed  an  unearned  increment  value  in  excess  of  their 
labor  value  that  they  were  taxed  in  California. 

The  mining  ground  was  free  to  any  one  who  wished  to 
work  it,  without  any  restriction  except  the  mining  district 
laws  and  customs,  which  made  working  the  land  the  only 
title  or  right  to  possession.  Writers  of  those  days  assert 
that  this  condition  made  wages  higher,  interest  on  money 
higher,  business  men  more  prosperous,  and  the  cost  of 
living  lower  or  less  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  They 
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all  agree  that  California  would  remain  prosperous,  with 
high  wages,  as  long  as  the  land — the  opportunity  for  labor — 
was  free  in  the  mines. 

During  that  period  a  big,  wholesome  meal  could  be  got 
in  any  restaurant  in  California  for  25  cents.  Antelope, 
deer  and  the  choicest  tenderloin  beef  steak  cost  25  cents; 
fish,  fresh  from  the  river,  bay  and  ocean,  was  12  cents;  and 
all  other  cooked  foods  at  like  prices. 

A  writer  in  1858  urged  that  the  government  sell  the 
mining  land,  that  if  the  capitalists  owned  the  mines  the 
miners  would  have  to  work  for  them  at  low  wages,  and 
thus  they  could  get  cheap  labor  to  develop  California.  In 
proving  his  point  he  said  that  a  cook  in  a  restaurant  in 
San  Francisco  had  to  be  paid  $500  per  month,  or  he  would 
go  to  the  mines,  100  miles  away,  and  easily  earn  that  sum 
on  the  free  government  mining  land.  In  other  occupations 
a  like  wage  would  have  to  be  paid,  bringing  prosperity 
to  every  business. 

During  that  period,  banks  offered  and  paid  \Yi  per  cent 
interest  on  demand  deposits  monthly;  and  for  six  months 
deposits  paid  2  and  3  per  cent  a  month,  or  from  18  to  36 
per  cent  interest  on  deposits  yearly.  Banks  charged  4  per 
cent  a  month  and  upward  on  loans.  These  rates  prevailed 
for  twenty-five  years,  from  the  discovery  of  gold  until  the 
'70s,  when  land  monopoly  began  to  develop. 

Writers  laid  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer  to  the  fact 
that  all  the  return  for  his  grain,  fruit  or  cattle  went  to  pay 
his  wages  and  interest  on  his  investment  in  home  and  equip- 
ment. His  farm  land  was  a  free  homestead-gift  from  the 
government.  No  speculator  exacted  from  him  any  tribute 
for  access  to  the  land — the  natural  opportunity  which  God 
has  given  us  for  our  living. 

In  1872  Congress  passed  the  first  laws  relating  to  gold 
mining,  and  fixed  the  area  of  a  claim  at  twenty  acres,  per- 
mitting one  person  to  take  up  thousands  of  claims,  requir- 
ing only  $100  work  on  each  claim  annually.  As  a  result 
of  this  bad  law,  speculators  now  have  control  of  all  the 
mining  land  in  every  State.  One  county  recorder  told  me 
that  out  of  1,000  proofs  of  work  on  claims  filed  in  his  office 
only  twenty  were  those  of  genuine  miners. 

Monopoly  also  controls  all  other  land  in  city  and  coun- 
try in  California,  as  well  as  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere  in  our 
country.  This  monopoly  of  opportunity  for  labor  and 
capital  results  in  low  wages  and  low  interest,  high  land 
value  and  excessive  cost  of  living.  If  you  wish  to  see  these 
occurrences  in  California  told  in  an  interesting  way,  and 
early  California's  system  of  free  land — free  opportunity 
to  labor — proven  to  be  the  real  remedy  for  the  present 
depression  throughout  our  country,  for  both  labor  and 
capital,  read  the  free  copy  of  Henry  George's  great  book, 
"Progress  and  Poverty." 

EDWARD  P.  E.  TROY. 

1263  Oak  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

UNDER  the  best  possible  government  there  can  be  neither 
involuntary  unemployment  nor  forced  labor. 


Monument  to  S.   Berthelsen 

T  N  connection  with  the  20th  Danish  Henry  George  (High 
•^  School)  conference,  to  be  held  at  the  Small  Holders 
High  School  in  the  village  of  Hong,  Denmark,  Sunday  the 
13th  and  Monday  the  14th  of  September,  a  ceremony 
will  take  place  to  present  a  monument  for  the  well-known 
propagator  of  the  Henry  George  doctrine  in  Denmark, 
Sophus  Berthelsen,  who  passed  away  in  1930. 

The  memorial  is  in  the  form  of  a  bench  and  placed  in 
the  town  center  (facing  two  highways)  of  the  village  of 
Hong,  where  S.  Berthelsen  had  his  home  and  worked  dur- 
ing most  of  the  years  of  his  manhood.  It  carries  the  follow- 
ing inscription: 

Sophus  Berthelsen 

in  honored  memory 

The  faithful  disciple  of  Henry  George 

enthusiastic  propagator  of  Single  Tax  (Grundskyld) 

father  of  the  Koge  Resolution 

friend  of  the  Small  Holders 

The  collection  to  erect  the  memorial  has  been  sponsored 
by  the  Danish  Henry  George  Association  and  the  United 
Danish  Small  Holders  Association,  but  contributions  have 
come  from  other  countries  also:  Great  Britain,  France, 
Austria,  Sweden,  Norway  and  U.  S.  A. 

These,  in  their  way  unique  Henry  George  High  School 
conferences,  started  25  years  ago,  in   1906,  in  the  sar 
village  in  which  the  conference  is  held  this  year. 

Emil  Jorgensen's 

"Road  to  Better  Business" 

\\  TE  regret  that  Mr.  Jorgensen's  recent  book  should 
*  •  have  presented  such  a  vulnerable  target  for  the 
critical  artillery  of  so  expert  an  economist  as  Oscar  H. 
Geiger,  who  in  this  number  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  (see 
Book  Reviews)  lays  bare  the  fundamental  errors  of  the  ; 
work.  Stoughton  Cooley  in  the  August  issue  of  Tax  Fact! 
also  levels  a  lance  against  Mr.  Jorgensen  and  does  it  with 
great  effect. 

The  columns  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  are  open  to  Mr. 
Jorgensen  for  a  reply,  though  we  do  hope  that  he  will  see 
that  he  has  been  made  a  victim  of  an  error  which,  as  Mr. 
Cooley  says,  "has  trapped  many  an  unwary  economist." 


„ 


REMEMBER  when  a  certain  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
named   Herbert  Hoover,  said   in  his  annual  report, 
"In  the  United  States  unemployment  has  ceased  to  be  a 
problem"?   Well,  he  hasn't  learned  differently  yet. 

U  OATISFACTION  of  desires  with   the  least  exertion 

**•*  is  the  mainspring  of  every  human  action."    When 

conditions  make  crime  the  easiest  way  to  satisfy  desires, 

then  crime  prevails.     Anything  mysterious  about  that? 
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James  R.  Brown  Passes  Away 


suddenly  in  his  68th  year,  on  Sunday,  September 
20,  at  the  Midtown  Hotel  in  this  city,  James  Roger 
Brown,  president  of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club. 

This  is  the  sad  news  that  comes  to  us  this  Monday  morn- 
ing. It  will  cause  a  great  shock  to  the  Single  Tax  world 
from  Maine  to  California.  There  will  be  few  dry  eyes  among 
those  who  knew  this  brave  soldier  of  a  great  crusade,  this 
indefatigable  worker  and  teacher  who  for  sixteen  years 
has  occupied  the  office  of  president  of  a  club  which  has 
made  Single  Tax  history,  and  who  for  a  like  number  of 
years  has  covered  a  lecture  field  reaching  west  and  south 
and  into  the  great  cities  of  Canada. 

Even  those  who  differ,  as  Single  Taxers  will  continue 
to  differ,  on  the  modes  of  presentation  of  our  philosophy, 
will,  on  review  of  his  great  work,  give  him  the  meed 
of  praise  due  him  for  the  distinguished  converts  he  has 
made  among  college  professors,  economists  and  business 
men.  It  is  too  early  to  appraise  his  work,  as  to  the  value  of 
which  we  have  received  of  late  many  surprising  revela- 
tions. He  was,  as  we  said  in  a  recent  number  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM,  perhaps  "the  ablest  lecturer  the  movement 
has  known,"  and  we  repeat  this,  keeping  in  mind  both  his 
limitations  and  his  rare  excellences. 
He  wrote  many  pamphlets  and  many  articles  for  the 
vspapers,  and  while  he  modestly  disclaimed  ability 
a  writer,  it  seems  to  us  that  his  "Plain  Talk  on  Taxa- 
"The  Farmer  and  the  Single  Tax"  and  "Pyramid- 
Land  Values"  were  singular  examples  of  clear  state- 
it  and  straight-hitting  at  vital  truths.  They  are,  it 
is  to  us,  masterpieces  of  exposition,  as  were  his  talks 
before  students  of  colleges,  Rotary  and  Kiwanis  clubs. 
He  made  friends  of  his  audiences,  in  a  way  few  Single  Tax 
lecturers  have  been  able  to  do,  and  this  rendered  easy  the 
process  of  conversion.  His  work  will  go  on,  for  he  planted 
the  seed  in  many  an  open  mind. 

Mr.  Brown  was  born  in  Mount  Forest,  Ontario.  He  was 
the  son  of  James  and  Helen  (Rodgers)  Brown.  He  came 
to  New  York  in  1886  and  soon  after  became  a  citizen.  He 
knew  Henry  George  and  Tom  L.  Johnson,  and  nearly  all 
the  early  leaders  of  the  movement.  He  was  one  of  the  Old 
Guard  and  had  charge  of  the  speakers'  bureau  in  the  cam- 
paign of  Henry  George  for  the  mayoralty  in  1897. 

The  work  of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club  will  go  on.  It 
remains  a  monument  to  his  high  endeavors.  He  built  up 
an  organization  whose  watchword  has  been  effective  effort. 
He  surrounded  himself  with  men  who  commended  his 
work  as  being  on  the  whole  the  most  worth-while  activity 
being  carried  on,  beginning  with  his  friend  Robert 
Schalkenbach  down  to  the  younger  men  who  later  were 
attracted  by  his  personality  and  his  unselfish  labors  for 
the  cause.  And  he  established  a  headquarters  that  was 
the  pride  of  interested  visitors  from  every  country  in  the 
world. 
A  great  leader  has  fallen.  His  worth  will  be  recognized 


in  the  clearer  vision  that  death  brings  when  misunder- 
standings and  curious  animosities  have  passed  away. 


treatments  will  cure  certain  physical  dis- 
eases.  These  treatments  are  not  panaceas  but  that 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  applied  to  what  they 
will  cure.  Does  this  seem  like  a  truism?  Well,  President 
Hoover  does  not  know  it.  He  objects  to  applying  the  eco- 
nomic remedy  for  poverty  and  unemployment  because 
he  does  not  believe  it  will  cure  everything. 


an  unemployed  man  naked  on  a  desert  island  and 
he  will  make  a  living  of  some  kind.  Put  him  in  the 
United  States  and  he  will  starve  or  beg.  That's  why  we 
have  six  million  unemployed. 


government  is  best  which  governs  least,  "said 
Jefferson.  He  would  hardly  class  as  the  best  govern- 
ment one  which  has  so  many  laws  that  no  one  person  can 
know  them  all,  and  has  in  fact  thousands  of  laws  the  exist- 
ence of  which  are  unknown  to  every  one  without  excep- 
tion. 

A  Novelist  Looks  at  Conditions 

"MTOT  only  the  conventions  of  sex  but  of  politics,  caste 
•*•  ^  and  economics  come  in  for  Mr.  Aldington's  castiga- 
tion.  The  people  who  pride  themselves  on  their  gentility 
are  vulgar,  self-seeking  and  ignorant.  The  well-to-do  who 
lament  the  decay  of  England  are  the  meanest  kind  of  prof- 
iteers. The  landed  gentry  moan  about  the  burdens  laid 
on  agriculture.  Sir  Horace  Stimms,  the  local  squire,  "last 
year  lost  500  pounds  in  the  Home  Farm  —  about  which  he 
made  a  confoundly  indecent  bobbery  and  tried  to  pose  as 
a  universal  benefactor  to  humanity.  The  mingy  hypocrite 
genially  overlooks  the  fact  that  he  draws  several  thou- 
sands a  year  in  rent  for  farms,  buildings  and  land,  and  that 
if  he  were  not  a  first  charge  on  the  industry  the  farmers 
wouldn't  be  in  debt  to  the  banks." 

Review  of  Richard  Aldington's  "The  Colonel's  Daugh- 
ter, "  by  ISABEL  PATERSON  in  New  York  Herald-Tribune. 


pHE  giving  of  charity  is  a  confesson  of  the  failure  of 

-*•    our  economic  system,  because  no  charity  is  needed 

for  a  man  who  wants  to  work  if  there  is  an  opportunity 

to  work,  and  no  charity  is  deserved  by  the  man  who  is 

unwilling  to  work. 

Thus  an  economic  system  which  makes  it  possible  for 
certain  men  to  accumulate  vast  wealth  without  labor, 
while  at  the  same  time  others  who  are  willing  to  work  are 
unable  to  earn  a  living,  is  unjust.  Charity  merely  tends  to 
perpetuate  such  a  system  with  no  amelioration  of  the  suffer- 
ing caused  by  this  injustice,  rather  than  a  correction  of  the 
unjust  economic  condition  that  produces  distress. 

CHARLES  G.  MERRELL. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

THE   ROAD  TO   BETTER   BUSINESS  AND   PLENTIFUL 
EMPLOYMENT 

EMIL  O.  JORGENSEN 

There  is  much  in  this  little  book  to  be  commended  and  some  things 
to  be  thankful  for,  among  which  are  the  copious  notes,  the  well-selected 
list  of  "expressions  of  thoughtful  people"  on  the  Single  Tax — many 
of  which  are  new  even  to  Single  Taxers — and  the  useful  facts  and 
figures  depicting  present  conditions,  as  well  as  some  of  the  analyses 
drawn  from  these. 

The  chapter  entitled  "Conclusion"  is  especially  commendable  be- 
cause of  the  material  presented  and  the  dramatic  manner  in  which 
it  brings  home  the  main  argument  of  the  book. 

The  book  comprises  eighty-eight  pages,  divided  into  four  chapters: 
"The  Problem  Analyzed;"  "The  Remedy;"  "The  Futility  of  Other 
Measures,"  and  "Conclusion."  The  appendix  consists  of  Notes,  Some 
Expressions  of  Thoughtful  People,  and  Books  on  the  Single  Tax  and 
Related  Subjects. 

The  book  is  recommended  as  the  source  of  some  very  useful  statis- 
tical information,  but  more  especially  as  a  whetstone  upon  which  to 
sharpen  one's  economic  reasoning. 

The  author,  unfortunately,  has  strayed  into  a  maze  of  economic 
fallacy  in  which  he  seems  quite  contented,  and  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  this  reviewer  to  essay  the  ambitious  task  of  indicating  the  errors 
and  perhaps  suggesting  a  way  out  of  the  maze.  He  undertakes  the 
task  with  great  trepidation  but  with  good  will  for  the  writer  of  the 
book. 

Mr.  Jorgensen  opens  his  argument  with  the  question,  "What,  in 
heaven's  name,  is  ailing  business?"  and  the  book  is  devoted  to  the 
burden  of  this  question  and  to  an  attempt  to  supply  the  answer. 

The  author  says  "the  answer  is  very  simple,"  and  he  himself 
answers  the  question  thus:  "The  people  are  not  purchasing  enough 
goods.  They're  not  buying  enough  food;  they're  not  buying  enough 
shoes  and  clothes;  they're  not  buying  enough  building  material  for 
homes;  they're  not  buying  enough  luxuries — whether  mince  meat  or 
motor  cars;  in  a  word,  they're  not  buying  enough  goods  or  commodities 
of  any  kind.  That's  all  there  is  to  it." 

But  (and  this  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  Single  Taxers)  the 
reason  for  this,  according  to  the  author,  is  not  that  wages  are  too  low 
but  that  prices  are  too  high. 

Referring  to  the  lack  of  purchasing  power  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
and  answering  the  question,  "Why  haven't  the  people  got  this  pur- 
chasing power?  Aren't  wages  and  salaries  high  enough?"  the  author 
says,  "Sure,  wages  and  salaries  are  high  enough."  In  referring  to  this 
in  Note  1  he  says:  "This  refers, of  course,  to  "nominal"  ormoney  wages 
only — the  sense  in  which  these  terms  are  nearly  always  used.  It  does 
not,  however,  refer  to  'real  wages' — a  term  that  is  little  understood 
by  the  people  and  the  substitute  word  for  which  in  this  book  is  price. 
A  careful  reading  of  the  book  does  not  disclose  such  a  substitute,  and 
this  reviewer  must  admit  his  own  shortcoming  in  not  being  able  to 
comprehend  the  term  "price"  as  an  alternative,  or  substitute,  for 
"real  wages."  The  term  "real  wages"  to  this  reviewer  has  always 
connoted  the  idea  of  what  money  or  "nominal"  wages  will  buy,  and 
in  his  experience  with  "the  people"  he  has  not  found  that  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  term  "real  wages"  on  the  part  of  those  interested  in 
such  matters  as  that  implied  by  the  author's  statement. 

Further  on  in  this  same  chapter,  "The  Problem  Analyzed,"  the 
author  says:  "Low  wages,  it  should  be  remembered,  are  always  the 
result  of  general  unemployment — i.  e.,  the  underbidding  of  men  out 
of  jobs.  General  unemployment,  again,  is  the  result  of  underconsump- 
tion— i.  e.,  the  failure  of  consumers  to  buy  goods.  Low  wages,  then, 
are  the  effect  of  underconsumption  and  cannot  therefore  be  the  cause 
of  it." 


The  phenomenon  of  unemployment,  low  wages  and  underconsump- 
tion, resulting  again  and  again  in  more  unemployment,  lower  wages 
and  still  greater  underconsumption,  is  a  vicious  circle  that  is  well 
known  to  everyone  that  has  given  any  thought  to  social  ques- 
tions; but  it  will  be  a  revelation  to  Single  Taxers  who  have 
learned  to  think  of  this  entire  vicious  trio  (unemployment,  low 
wages  and  underconsumption)  as  the  inevitable  result  of  the  with- 
holding of  land  from  use  and  of  the  consequent  absorption  of  labor's 
product  by  the  land  owner,  to  hear  now  that  low  wages  are  the  result 
ol  underconsumption. 

It  has  always  been  accepted  by  Single  Taxers  that  labor  must  first 
produce  before  it  can  consume,  and  that  it  was  in  direct  proportion 
that  labor  was  prevented  from  producing  that  it  was  hindered  from 
consuming.  And  whether  labor  produced  for  its  own  consumption  or 
for  direct  exchange  or  sale,  or  whether  it  produced  for  an  employer  for 
a  money  wage,  its  return  or  wage  was  always  believed  to  be  as  great 
a  part  of  the  produce  as  the  demand  for  labor  and  labor  products  made 
it  possible  for  the  laborer  or  producer  to  exact  from  the  job  or  the  prod- 
uct. Thus  a  man's  return  for  his  labor,  whether  that  return  was  in  the 
product  itself  or  in  money  (remembering  always  that  real  wages  are 
merely  what  the  money  can  buy),  that  return  was  his  wage,  his 
"real  wage,"  and  represented  his  "real"  power  of  consumption. 

The  author,  however,  does  not  stop  with  the  assertion  that  "low 
wages  are  the  result  of  underconsumption,"  but  proceeds  to  deduce 
therefrom  that  "if  the  people's  lack  of  purchasing  power  is  not  the 
result  of  insufficient  wages  and  salaries  paid  to  the  producers  of  goods, 
then  it  must  be  the  result  of  excessive  prices  charged  to  the  consumers 
for  the  goods.  To  infer  anything  else  is  to  fall  into  the  deadly  error  of 
reasoning  in  a  circle. " 

It  is  such  characterizations  as  that  contained  in  the  concluding  sen- 
tence of  that  last  paragraph  that  embolden  this  reviewer  to  subject 
the  author's  reasoning  to  the  light  of  analysis. 

The  author  continues:    "We  may,  then,  safely  say  that  the  lack  o 
purchasing  power  among  the  people  is  due,  not  to  inadequate  wage 
and  salaries,  but  to  abnormally  high  prices;"  and — -"The  responsibility' 
for  high  prices  "rests  on     .     .     .     ground  rent  or  the  value  of  land.'j 
This,  then,  is  the  answer.     It  is  the  value  of  land  that  is  holding  thij 
price-level  of  all  goods  above  its  normal  point  and  preventing  con 
sunicrs  from  ordering  the  products  of  capital  and  labor  as  rapidly  a 
they  desire.    It  is  the  value  of  land  that  has  stagnated  industry,  clow 
factories,   shut   down   mills,   paralyzed   trade,   sidetracked  transports 
tion  equipment  and  thrown  millions  of  workmen  out  of  employment! 

BEHOLD  A  NEW  POLITICAL  ECONOMY! 

Land  value  that  we  thought  was  the  result  of  industry  and  thrif 
indeed  the  very  measure  of  man's  individual  and  communal  effort' 
and  social  planning,  we  are  now  told  is  the  cause  of  all  our  ti'oub 
land  value  keeps  us  poor — "land  value  stagnates  industry,  closes 
tories,   shuts  down   mills,   paralyzes  trade,   sidetracks   transportatic 
equipment  and  throws  millions  of  workmen  out  of  employment. " 

And  how  does  it  do  all  this?   Why,  by  keeping  up  prices!   The  aut 
shows  that  in  spite  of  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machiner 
improved  methods  of  production  which  considerably  reduce  the 
of  production,  prices  yet  remain  high,  indeed  have  gone  higher. — Ac 
ing  to  a  table  presented  by  the  author,  fifty-eight  standard  conimo 
have    increased    .n    price    from    an    average    base    of    100    in 
period  from  1840  to  1849  to  an  average  base  of  236  for  the  period 
tween  1920  and  1929. 

The  author  asks,  "Now,  why  should  this  be?  Why  with  the  incre; 
in  productive  power  has  the  price-level  not  declined?"  He  answ< 
it  thus:  "Simply  because  as  productive  power  has  advanced,  the  it 
of  ground — the  value  of  land — has  increased  to  a  corresponding  ext( 
and  thus  held  prices  up  to  the  altitude  at  which  they  were  before. 

Not  satisfied  with  this,  the  author  criticizes  those  who  do  noti 
this  his  way,  for  he  says:  "Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  fundamen 
relation  between  high  rents  and  high  prices,  or,  more  accurately,  t 
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fundamental  relation  between  the  advancing  value  of  land  and  the 
failure  of  prices  to  fall,  has  never  been  clearly  recognized,  particularly 
by  the  very  ones  who  have  been  looked  upon  as  the  profoundest 
authorities  on  the  subject.  Why  it  has  not  been  recognized  by  these 
authorities  furnishes  one  of  the  most  amazing,  as  well  as  amusing,  illus- 
trations of  how  the  intellectuals  of  the  world  sometimes  trip  over  the 
simplest  and  most  obvious  facts."  If  what  the  author  sees  is  both 
"amazing"  and  "amusing,"  what  should  be  said  of  the  author's  posi- 
tion in  the  light  of  correct  economics? 

Land  value,  we  have  been  taught,  is  the  result  of  the  economic  and 
cultural  activities  of  individuals  and  of  society;  it  is  the  measure  of 
value  that  expresses  man's  willingness  to  pay  for  opportunity  and  for 
the  services  of  government.  It  always  follows,  and  is  in  a  true  sense 
the  result  of,  man's  needs,  the  government's  service  and  the  land's  poten- 
tialities. 

Land  value  is  the  index,  and  may  be  termed  the  barometer,  of  indi- 
vidual and  social  activities.  It  appears  as  a  result  of  Natural  Law  (the 
Law  of  Rent),  and  it  would  be  as  high  under  the  Single  Tax  as  it  is 
now — or  even  higher. 

Commodity  values,  or  prices,  quite  as  obediently  and  as  consistently 
respond  to  the  dictates  of  Natural  Law  (in  this  case  the  Law  of  Supply 
and  Demand).  They  are  high  or  low  according  to  the  supply  of  the 
commodity  in  relation  to  the  demand  for  it.  Land  value  has  nothing 
whatsover  to  do  with  it,  unless  perhaps  it  is  to  interpret  any  marked 
general  advances  or  recessions  in  commodity  prices  by  itself  inclining 
either  up  or  down  in  sympathy  with  (and  in  consequence  of)  such  com- 
modity price  movements. 

What  seems  to  trouble  the  author  is  that,  in  spite  of  labor-saving 
machinery  and  increased  and  cheaper  production,  prices  still  remain 
high.  The  solution  should  be  easy  for  a  Single  Taxer.  Greater  produc- 
tion following  the  forcing  of  land  into  use  will  tend  to  bring  prices  down. 
Of  course,  the  greater  demand  for  labor  as  a  result  of  that  same  forcing 
of  land  into  use  will  increase  wages,  and  thus  will  also  tend  to  keep 
prices  up,  but  the  saving  of  more  than  seven  billions  of  dollars  of  the 
modern  taxes  on  industry  and  labor  products  which  will  remain  in  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  together  with  the  then  enormously  increased 
production  of  wealth,  which  will  be  many  times  the  value  of  the  saving 
in  taxes  (and  which  latter  the  author  seems  entirely  to  overlook),  will 
be  the  factors  that  will  provide  the  increase  in  wages. 

And  it  will  be  the  increased  wages  (real  wages,  of  course)  due  to  the 
increased  demand  for  labor,  and  not  merely  any  reduction  of  prices, 
that  will  bring  about  the  ultimate  results  the  author  desires. 

The  author  realizes  that  in  order  to  substantiate  his  position  that 
high  land  value  causes  high  commodity  prices  he  must  uphold  affirma- 
j lively  that  old  and  fascinating  problem  in  economics,  "Does  rent  enter 
into  price?"  for  he  senses  that  if  rent  does  not  bear  against  price  there 
could  be  no  connection  between  land  value  (rent)  and  prices,  the 
[author's  main  thesis. 

The  author  avers  that  "It  is  not  contended  in  this  book  that  rent 
Ihas  any  tendency  to  increase  prices,  but  simply  that  it  prevents  prices 
mom  going  down,"  although  in  the  next  breath,  indeed  in  the  very  same 
paragraph,  he  indicts  "economists  generally"  who  "have  accepted 
their  absurd  conclusion  that  'rent  does  nol  enter  into  the  cost  of  pro- 
Jduction.'" 

The  succeeding  paragraph  begins:  "The  mischief  that  this  prepos- 
terous idea  (that  rent  does  not  enter  into  price — or  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion) which  still  passes  for  scientific  truth  in  our  higher  institutions 
bf  learning  has  wrought  upon  society  is  beyond  all  calculation,"  etc., 
Ito  the  end  of  a  long  paragraph. 

So  sure  is  the  author  of  the  correctness  of  his  position  that  he  calls 
[attention  in  Footnote  No.  12  to  "the  same  error  that  even  disciples 
Henry  George  have  been  guilty  of. "   Thus: 

"Ground  rent  is  not  included  in  the  price  of  commodities."  (Editor 
The  Public,  March  20,  1914,  p.  283.) 

"  Rent  is  not  a  part  of  price. "  (John  Salmon  in  the  Single  Tax  Review 
ifan.-Feb.,  1916,  p.  47.) 


"Land  value  has  no  effect  upon  the  price  of  goods."  (Louis  F.  Post, 
"Taxation  of  Land  Values,"  p.  97.) 

"  Rent  is  not  a  part  of  price. "  (A.  G.  Huie  in  the  Single  Tax  Review, 
Sept.-Oct.,  1915,  p.  297.) 

"Normal  rent  does  not  enter  into  and  form  a  part  of  price."  (W. 
A.  Warren  in  the  Single  Tax  Review,  Jan.-Feb.,  1916,  p.  45.) 

"Rent,  even  monopoly  rent,  cannot  enter  into  price,  in  any  given 
time  or  place."  (C.  F.  Hunt  in  the  Single  Tax  Review,  Nov.-Dec., 
1914,  p.  45.) 

"  Ground  rent  is  never  a  factor  in  the  cost  of  each  unit  of  production." 
(James  W.  Bucklin  in  the  Single  Tax  Review,  Sept.-Oct.,  1917,  p.  270.) 

"It  is  not  true  that  'the  farmer  who  lives  on  the  margin  and  sends 
to  the  mail  order  house  for  goods  helps  to  pay  the  rent  in  the  city  and 
contributes  his  share  in  cash  to  urban  land  values."'  (George  White 
in  the  Single  Tax  Review,  Jan.-Feb.,  1915,  p.  45.) 

"The  Ground  Hog,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  doing  good  work  in  its  bit- 
ing, spicy  comments  which  make  interesting  reading.  But  it  should 
not  fall  into  the  very  common  error  of  assuming  that  'if  a  clothing 
manufacturer  has  to  pay  $20,000  more  for  land  on  which  to  produce 
his  garments  he  will  have  to  add  the  interest  on  this  sum  to  the  cost, ' 
nor  'if  the  merchant  is  charged  more  for  store  rent  by  reason  of  the 
increased  site  value  of  his  store,  that  he  will  have  to  add  this  to  the 
final  selling  price  of  his  garments.'"  (Editor  the  Single  Tax  Review, 
May-June,  1915,  p.  166.) 

This  reviewer  wants  to  be  as  fair  as  it  is  possible  and  would  be  loath 
to  answer  or  criticize  the  author's  position  on  this  question  without 
incorporating  in  this  review  the  author's  own  argument  in  support 
of  his  contentions.  The  reviewer  therefore  asks  the  indulgence  of  the 
editor  for  the  additional  space  required  by  this  already  too  long  dis- 
cou/se,  and  hopes  for  the  kind  and  favorable  consideration  of  the  reader. 

Note  14,  which,  although  assigned  such  subordinate  position,  is  really 
a  serious  attempt  to  justify  the  author's  position  on  this  point,  reads 
as  follows: 

"The  absurdity  of  the  proposition  that  'rent  is  not  a  part  of  price' 
may  be  seen  from  various  angles.  First  it  is  held  that  while  land,  labor 
and  capital  produce  all  goods,  the  final  selling  price  of  these  goods  is 
determined  by  the  cost  of  producing  them  at  the 'margin  of  cultiva- 
tion,' or  poorest  land  in  use;  that  at  this  margin  there  is  no  rent  to 
enter  into  price,  and  consequently  the  whole  cost,  or  price,  of  the  goods 
is  divided  between  wages  and  interest.  But  it  is  mathematically  in- 
correct to  say  that  rent  does  not  enter  into  price  at  the  '  margin. '  For 
the  factors  that  unite  to  produce  wealth  here  are,  as  everywhere  else, 
land,  labor  and  capital.  Rent,  therefore,  must  be  an  element  in  the 
price  of  all  goods  produced  at  the  margin,  for  if  you  exclude  rent  as  an 
element  in  distribution  you  are  logically  obliged  to  exclude  land  as  a 
factor  in  production. 

"Suppose,  for  instance,  that  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  formed  a  partner- 
ship in  business  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  month  find  their  total  profit 
to  be  $100.  Tom's  share,  let  us  say,  is  $70,  Dick's  share  $30,  and 
Harry's  share  nothing.  Now,  even  though  Harry  gets  nothing,  it  will 
not  be  argued  that  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  firm  or  that  he  should  be 
kept  out  of  the  books.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  duly  recorded  in  the 
books  that  he  has  received  his  share  of  the  proceeds  and  the  figure 
entered  will  be  '0.'  Just  so  with  rent  at  the  'margin  of  cultivation.' 
Rent  enters  into  the  price  of  all  goods  produced  at  this  margin  as — 
zero. 

"Again  it  is  asserted  that  if  rent  were  a  part  of  price,  goods  would 
cost  more  on  lands  of  high  rental  value  than  on  lands  of  low  rental  value. 

"But  this  is  confusion  worse  confounded.  Lands  of  high  rental  value 
always  consist  of  the  better  grades  of  land,  either  as  to  fertility  or  as  to 
location.  Lands  of  low  rental  value,  on  the  other  hand,  always  consist 
of  the  poorer  grades,  either  as  to  fertility  or  as  to  location.  Now,  if  rent 
were  not  a  part  of  price,  goods  would  naturally  cost  less  on  the  better 
grades  of  land  than  on  the  poorer  grades.  Why?  Simply  because  wages 
for  labor  and  interest  on  capital  are  fixed  by  the  law  of  competition 
and  are  the  same  whether  paid  on  lands  of  high  grade  or  low  grade. 
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Corn,  then,  that  is  produced  by  a  given  amount  of  capital  and  labor 
on  very  fertile  ground  should  cost  the  consumer  much  less  than  corn 
that  is  produced  by  the  same  amount  of  capital  and  labor  on  ground 
that  is  very  infertile. 

"Similarly,  shoes  or  shovels  or  shavings  sticks  that  are  produced 
by  capital  and  labor  on  lands  located  in  the  centers  of  trade  and  in- 
dustry should  cost  the  consumer  only  a  small  fraction  of  what  these 
same  shoes  or  shovels  or  shaving  sticks  cost  when  produced  by  capital 
and  labor  on  lands  located  out  in  the  wilderness.  But  such  a  chaotic 
condition  nowhere  obtains.  Goods  produced  on  the  very  best  lands, 
either  in  point  of  fertility  or  in  point  of  situation,  cost  consumers  no 
less  worth  mentioning  than  the  same  goods  produced  at  the  '  margin, ' 
or  poorest  land  in  use — conclusive  proof,  therefore,  that  rent  is  a  part 
of  price." 

The  author  in  his  answer  to  the  "  margin  of  cultivation  "  theory  above 
cited  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  while  land,  labor  and  capital  are  and 
remain  factors  in  production,  the  producing  is  being  done  by  labor  and 
capital,  and  that  land  is  a  factor  in  that  it  grants  permission  to  labor 
and  capital  to  work  and  to  produce. 

Also,  while  rent,  wages  and  interest  are  in  fundamental  economics 
known  as  the  avenues  of  distribution,  rent,  being  the  return  to  land 
(even  if  it  should  find  its  way  into  its  rightful  channel — the  public  ex- 
chequer), is  really  not  distributed  so  far  as  the  act  of  distribution  to 
producers  is  concerned,  but  is  withdrawn  from  production,  from  labor 
and  capital,  as  land's  share  out  of  production  for  the  privilege  of  pro- 
ducing. In  other  words,  land  can  pay  neither  wages  nor  interest,  but 
labor  and  capital  must  pay  these  plus  rent. 

As  to  Harry's  share  in  the  above  bookkeeping  illustration  being  zero 
and  being  recorded  as  such  "on  the  books,"  economics  can  have  no 
quarrel,  especially  as  the  author  applies  the  analogy  to  rent  at  the 
"margin  of  cultivation."  There  being  no  rent  at  that  margin,  or  only 
"zero  rent,"  as  the  author  puts  it,  then  it  is  agreed  that  rent  at  this 
margin  will  be  "zero."  Now,  why  is  it,  the  reviewer  would  ask  the 
author,  that  the  price  of  all  production  (of  the  same  or  similar  prod- 
uct) on  high-rent  land  is  the  same  as  that  on  no-rent  land?  To  say 
that  production  on  high-rent  land  should  be  cheaper  than  on  no-rent 
land,  as  the  author  does,  is  entirely  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
very  phrase  "high-rent  land"  means  that  rent  has  already  absorbed 
all  the  advantages  of  location  and  fertility. 

Whatever  advantage  high-rent  land  has  over  low-rent  land  or  no- 
rent  land  is  taken  by  rent,  leaving  the  net  result,  whether  in  the  price 
of  wages  or  the  price  of  commodities,  to  be  the  same  as  that  which  pre- 
vails at  the  margin.  Thus  if  rent  at  the  margin  is  zero,  and  only  zero 
rent  is  expressible  in  price,  then,  by  the  fact  that  rent  has  absorbed 
all  the  superior  potentialities  of  the  high-rent  land,  the  author's  friend 
"zero"  can  (and  does)  proceed  unmolested  into  the  price  of  all  pro- 
duction. Namely:  Rent  does  not  enter  into  price. 

If  the  reviewer  may  be  pardoned  for  seeming  to  teach,  he  would  call 
the  author's  attention  once  more  to  the  fact  that  rent  (economic  rent, 
of  course)  is  the  price  that  men  pay  for  privileges  or  opportunities, 
not  such  as  have  to  be  developed,  but  those  that  already  exist.  Thus, 
perhaps,  the  author  may  see  in  a  new  light  Rjcardo's  statement  in  his 
"Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation,"  that  "corn  is  not 
high  because  rent  is  paid,  but  a  rent  is  paid  because  corn  is  high," 
which  the  author  now  believes  to  be  an  error;  also  that  "no  reduction 
would  take  place  in  the  price  of  corn,  although  landlords  should  forego 
the  whole  of  their  rents." 

The  author  surely  has  no  fear  of  opposition,  although  he  realized  he 
was  stirring  up  a  hornets'  nest,  for  he  gives  publicity  to  the  following 
opinions,  all  contrary  to  his  own,  and  which  opinions  are  presented 
by  him  to  demonstrate  "the  mischief  that  this  preposterous  idea,  which 
still  passes  for  scientific  truth  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning, 
has  wrought  upon  society": 

"Rent  is  not  an  element  in  the  price  of  products."  (Prof.  A.  T. 
Hadley,  "Economics,"  p.  470.) 


"Rent  forms  no  part  of  the  cost  of  production."  (Prof.  E.  B. 
Andrews,  "  Institutions  of  Economics,"  Chap.  II,  Sec.  103.) 

"Rent  forms  no  part  of  the  price  of  agricultural  products."  (Prof. 
F.  A.  Walker,  "Political  Economy,"  p.  211.) 

"  Rent  does  not  really  form  any  part  of  the  expenses  of  production. " 
(John  Stuart  Mill,  "Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  Vol.  I,  B.  II, 
Chap.  16,  Sec.  6.) 

"Rent  is  not  a  factor  in  the  marginal  cost  of  production  upon  which 
the  normal  price  of  a  commodity  depends. "  (Prof.  C.  J.  Bullock,  "The 
Elements  of  Economics,"  Sec.  191.) 

"Rent  forms  no  part  of  the  expenses  of  production;  that  is,  it  forms 
no  part  of  those  expenses  of  production  which  affect  price. "  (Prof. 
F.  W.  Taussig,  "Principles  of  Economics,"  Vol.  II,  Chap.  42.) 

"  Rent  is  not  a  part  of  the  cost  of  production.  Wages  and  interest 
alone  constitute  the  cost  of  production;  indirectly,  under  the  pressure 
of  free  competition,  they  constitute  the  value  of  the  product."  (Prof. 
Charles  Gide,  "Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  p.  587.) 

"We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  incomes  of  landlords  and  the  inn 
mense  sums  paid  to  them  by  tenants.  The  sums  are  no  doubt  very! 
great ;  but  rent  does  not  affect  the  price  of  products  in  the  least. "  (Prof. 
J.  L.  Laughlin,  "The  Elements  of  Political  Economy,"  Chap.  22, 
p.  252.) 

The  author's  answer  to  this  array  of  learning  and  authority  is: 

"Rent  does  not  affect  the  price  of  products  in  the  least — figs!" 

"In  preventing  them  from  falling,"  he  continues,  "rent  certainrj 
does  have  a  profound  effect  upon  price,  and  if  the  rent  were  turnei 
into  the  public  treasury  instead  of  going  as  now  to  private  individuals 
the  price  of  all  products  would  soon  make  an  extensive  drop. " 

The  author,  of  course,  is  mistaken;  rent  does  not  prevent  prices  fron 
falling.  In  the  general  descent  of  prices,  rent  is  the  last  to  fall.  You  d- 
not  need  to  be  an  economist  to  know  that ;  any  merchant  or  manufacture 
will  tell  it  to  you,  and  innumerable  residential  tenants  occupying  aparl 
ments  right  now  under  leases  at  high  rentals  while  their  own  income 
have  been  cut  down,  owing  largely  to  the  fall  in  commodity  prices,  wi 
bear  witness  to  it.  And  economic  rent  falls  after  all  other  "rents  I 
have  fallen,  as  any  builder  or  realtor  will  tell  you;  for  economic  rer| 
is  based  on  the  income  value  of  real  property. 

Thus  rent  has  no  "profound  effect  upon  prices,"  as  the  author  claim 
and  as  for  "the  price  of  all  products  soon  making  an  extensive  drt 
if  rent  were  turned  into  the  public  treasury  instead  of  going  as  now  1 
private  individuals,"  the  author  indulges  in  imaginative  speculatic 
not  all  based  on  correct  reasoning. 

The  author  wants  the  Single  Tax,  of  course,  and  in  the  book  und 
review  he  says  so.    His  error,  as  this  reviewer  sees  it,  lies  in  assignitl 
causes  for  the  troubles  that  beset  society  that  bear  no  relation  whatevtj 
to  the  effects  he  desires  to  cure. 

Nobody  hesitates  to  buy  anything  merely  because  the  price  of  t  jj 
commodity  he  wants  is  high.  Indeed,  there  are  many  consumers  wli 
will  not  buy  anything  that  is  cheap;  who  have  more  confidence  in  I 
article  if  its  price  is  high.  Nor  is  the  tendency  limited  to  those  whtl 
incomes  are  particularly  large  and  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  "  Easy  coitl 
easy  go."  There  probably  are  very  few  people  (this  reviewer's  inclirl 
tion  is  to  say  there  are  none)  who  do  not  want  the  best  of  everythif 
and  who  would  hesitate  to  pay  any  price  within  reason  asked  for  tl 
thing  they  want,  provided  they  have  the  price  and  that  the  purch.l 
will  not  deprive  them  of  other  things  they  also  need  and  want  nf 
and  in  the  future;  for  man  is  a  prodigal  by  nature — -as  indeed  is  Natil 
itself.  (The  author,  no  doubt,  still  remembers  that  men  paid  $25  e£J 
for  silk  shirts  not  so  very  long  ago  who  were  accustomed  to  wear  shil 
for — and  who  probably  never  before  paid  more  for  them  than — 
Price  did  not  stop  them  from  buying  so  long  as  they  had  it  and  co  | 
afford  it.) 

The  trouble  is  that  men  have  not  the  wherewithal  to  procure 
things  they  need  or  want  or  like,  or  if  they  have  it  today  are  not  si 
they  will  have  it  tomorrow  if  they  spend  it  today.    Not  only  the  abi  f 
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to  buy  but  the  assurance  that  he  will  be  able  to  continue  to  buy  is  what 
man  needs  but  lacks. 

The  reason  men  lack  the  means  and  the  security  is  that  opportunity 
las  been  shut  off — opportunity  to  work  and  to  produce.  Price  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it,  unless  it  be  the  "price"  that  men  are 
paid  for  their  work  and  the  "price"  they  can  get  for  their  produce. 
The  price  they  pay  for  what  they  buy  depends  on  the  quantity  pro- 
luced,  and  that  will  be  assured  by  the  very  measure  that  will  provide 
:he  opportunity  to  work  and  to  produce;  and  price  will  follow,  not  lead, 
n  the  succession  of  these  events. 

The  author  having  quoted  quite  plentifully  of  statistics  (all  timely 
ind  instructive),  may  not  this  reviewer  be  permitted  a  reference  to 
:he  most  recent  statistics  indicating  the  course  of  commodity  prices 
jver  thirty  years,  based  on  figures  compiled  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
>f  Labor  Statistics?  These  figures  cover  the  period  from  1901  to  May, 
1931 ,  and  comprise  the  prices  of  farm  products,  textile  products,  metals 
ind  metal  products,  building  materials,  etc.  Taking  the  prices  for  1926 
is  the  base,  and  calling  them  100,  the  prices  for  1901  are  tabulated 
[is  S5.3,  and  those  for  1931  as  71.3,  while  those  for  1920  are  quoted 
is  154.4. 

The  phenomenon  in  these  statistics  that  bears  against  the  author's 
>osition  is  the  slide  of  commodity  prices  from  154+  in  1920  to  71  + 
a  1931— a  fall  of  about  54%. 

Land  values  did  not  prevent  commodity  prices  from  falling  in  this 
icriod,  and  it  did  not  have  to  be  turned  into  the  public  treasury  in  order 
o  permit  them  from  making  an  "extensive  drop."  The  reason  that 
:  did  not  is  that  it  could  not.  Land  value  has  nothing  to  do  with  mak- 
ng  or  maintaining  commodity  prices.  Prices,  high  or  low,  in  the 
ourse  of  economic  development,  precede  rent  and  therefore  land  value . 
The  author  and  this  reviewer  do  agree  on  at  least  one  proposition 
dvanced  in  the  book  under  review — -namely:  "We  must  appropriate 
x  public  purposes  the  rent  of  ground — abolish  all  taxation  save  thai 
pan  land  values."  OSCAR  H.  GEIGER. 


EQUALITY* 


One  of  the  curiosities  of  English  literature  is  Huxley's  work  on  Anat- 
my.  This  treatise,  the  product  of  a  trained  scientist,  discusses  every 
hase  of  the  human  body,  except  the  sexual.  That  is  studiously  and 
Dmpletely  ignored,  in  keeping  with  Victorian  reticence. 

"Equality"  is  hereby  awarded  second  place  in  the  field  of  English 
:erary  curiosities.  It  discusses  the  injustices  and  cruelties  of  ine- 
jality;  it  shows  how,  in  England  at  least,  inequality  is  almost  a 
:ligion;  yet  nowhere  does  it  mention  the  prime  inequality,  from  which 

1  other  inequalities  spring — namely,  our  land  system,  which  permits 

handful  of  men  to  claim  the  earth  as  their  own  and  extract  tribute 
and  rent)  from  those  who  produce  therefrom  their  food,  clothing  and 
.elter. 

"Economic  freedom  implies  both  diversity  of  function  and  equality 

status."     (Page  237.) 

Let  our  author  read  "Progress  and  Poverty"  and  learn  how  utterly 

^possible  it  is  to  establish  equality  of  status  so  long  as  lords  of  the 

nd  are  enabled,  without  working,  to  draw  off  wealth  from  those  who 

i  work,  for  mere  permission  to  work. 

The  author  reveals  his  woeful  ignorance  of  economic  law  in  many 

ssages,  of  which  I  shall  quote  but  two. 

He  writes  that — 

listribution  of  wealth  depends,  not  wholly,  indeed,  but  largely,  on 
eir  (men's)  institutions,  and  the  character  of  their  institutions  is 
termined  not  by  immutable  economic  laws  but  by  the  values,  pref- 
snces,  interests  and  ideals  which  rule  at  any  moment  in  a  given 
ciety."  (Page  45.) 

Any  study  of  political  economy  reveals  that  there  are  immutable 
tts  affecting  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth  over  which 
man  beings  have  no  more  control  than  they  have  over  the  laws  of 
ysics  or  chemistry. 


*By  R.  H.  Tanney:  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.     $2.25. 


I  would  refer  the  author  to  a  work  which  I  reveiwed  in  these  columns 
in  the  July-August  issue: 

"The  untrained  mind  is  prone  to  explain  occurrences  in  terms  of 
the  activities  of  individuals  rather  than  in  terms  of  more  or  less  im- 
personal forces."  (Page  45  of  Professor  Brown's  "Economic  Science 
and  the  Common  Welfare.") 

Mr.  Tanney  seeks  to  subject  industry  to  public  control.  He  insists 
that  "key"  industries  must  first  be  mastered.  He  enumerates  them 
(page  258)  in  this  manner: 

1.  Banking.  2.  Transportation.  3.  Power.  4.  Coal.  5.  Land 
and  agriculture. 

If  our  author  knew  even  the  ABC's  of  economics  he  would  perceive 
that  if  the  natural  resources  of  the  earth — -namely,  the  bare  land  along 
with  the  sunshine,  air  and  the  running  water — were  public  property, 
then  would  we  enjoy  true  equality  of  opportunity,  and  inequality  would 
disappear. 

In  the  Single  Tax,  and  in  the  Single  Tax  alone,  he  would  learn,  is  to 
be  found  the  method  by  which  true  equality  between  men  may  be 
established.  I  recommend  that  he  study  the  Georgian  philosophy  and 
rewrite  his  book.  Then  will  it  be  truly  a  work  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration. B.  W.  BURGER. 


PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED 

John  H.  Scully,  of  this  city,  is  an  old  and  devoted  Single  Taxer,  long 
active  in  the  movement.  He  is  not  a  practiced  writer,  and  so  the  pamph- 
let from  his  pen,  "Thoughts  on  Natural  Law  in  Civic  Life,"  will  not 
always  bear  meticulous  scanning.  But  our  friend  has  made  his  meaning 
clear  and  it  is  high  thinking.  He  is  a  man  of  strong  religious  sentiments 
and  would  square  his  conception  of  civil  life  with  his  religious  creed. 
In  short  and  crisp  paragraphs  he  has  conveyed  the  lesson  of  economic 
justice  in  a  way  that  leaves  little  room  for  controversy.  We  feel  that 
it  is  designed  to  do  much  good,  and  so  we  have  included  it  among  the 
pamphlets  advertised  on  the  back  cover  page  of  this  issue. 

As  a  foretaste  of  this  admirable  pamphlet  we  make  the  two  follow- 
ing quotations.  The  first  is  directed  against  those  who  ignorantly 
babble  about  what  they  term  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  without 
understanding  what  they  are  talking  about: 

People,  when  speaking  about  co-operation  and  trade,  generally  say, 
"Supply  and  demand  regulate  all  the  economic  questions."  Is  there 
not  something  that  regulates  "supply  and  demand?"  They  do  not 
stop  to  think  what  it  is.  "Supply  and  demand"  are  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  opportunity  of  capital  and  labor  to  use  land.  If  capital  and 
labor  are  obstructed  from  the  use  of  land  and  trade  is  obstructed  by 
tariff,  then  the  natural  opportunity  becomes  less  to  produce  the  com- 
modities of  life.  These  are  the  factors  which  regulate  "supply  and 
demand." 

Then  this  happy  inspiring  thought: 

The  greatest  beauty  in  life  is  the  beauty  of  life.  The  most  beautiful 
act  any  person  or  any  incorporated  community  of  persons  can  do  is  to 
harmonize  with  this  beauty. 

Of  a  somewhat  different  kind  is  another  pamphlet  that  has  come  to 
us,  "Let  Us  Give  Democracy  a  Trial,"  by  R.  E.  Chadwick.  Here  we 
have  carefully  balanced  sentences  that  appeal  to  the  ear  as  well  as  to 
the  understanding.  Like  Mr.  Scully's  pamphlet,  it  is  an  argument  for 
the  natural  order.  Like  Mr.  Scully,  too,  he  lays  down  the  essential 
principles  for  the  establishment  of  the  natural  order;  and  these  he  em- 
bodies from  the  language  of  Mr.  Louis  Post.  Indeed,  Mr.  Chadwick 
tells  us  that  the  little  pamphlet  was  written  to  create  an  interest  in  the 
writings  of  George  and  Post.  We  are  apprised  that  the  little  work 
comes  to  the  readers  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  F.  W.  Roman. 

As  a  sample  of  Mr.  Chadwick's  treatment  of  his  subject  the  follow- 
ing may  be  cited.  It  embodies  the  feeling  which  all  liberty-loving  minds 
experience  toward  socialism,  or  collectiveism,  so  called. 

Collectiveism — social  control  of  the  processes  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution— is  not  to  be  preferred  by  free  men  even  though  it  holds  a 
guarantee  of  material  comfort.  Life  means  more  than  that.  Life  is  an 
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opportunity  for  self-expression,  for  self-realization.  It  is  an  adventure 
in  understanding.  It  is  a  pilgrimage  of  the  soul.  No  fine  phrase,  no 
declaration  or  realization  of  equality  or  brotherly  love  can  compensate 
for  the  surrender  of  one's  self  to  the  control  of  another. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Mr.  Ralston's  suggestion  of  a  campaign  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment in  Massachusetts  impels  me  to  set  forth  what  I  know  about  that 
constitution. 

The  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  from  of  old,  requires  that  all 
kinds  of  property  be  taxed  at  one  uniform  rate.  The  result  was,  as  we 
have  read  of  conditions  in  pre-revolutionary  Turkey  and  Morocco, 
that  everybody  used  to  cut  down  his  fruit  trees  so  as  to  escape  paying 
the  tax  on  them.  And  so  it  used  to  be  in  Massachusetts:  the  effort  to 
encourage  forestry  in  the  State  was  balked  by  the  necessity  of  cutting 
down  all  standing  timber  of  merchantable  size  in  some  parts  of  the 
State  to  escape  the  tax  on  standing  timber.  (A  hint,  by  the  way,  for 
those  Single  Taxers  who  would  tax  natural  timber  as  a  land  value.) 
There  was  also  great  dissatisfaction  with  the  taxation  of  intangible 
personal  property. 

So,  twenty  years  or  more  ago,  it  was  proposed  that  that  provision 
of  the  constitution  which  required  uniform  taxation  of  all  property 
should  be  repealed.  The  amendment  made  a  good  deal  of  progress 
in  the  Legislature,  but  was  finally  beaten  before  it  came  to  a  popular 
vote.  As  to  the  attending  circumstances,  I  will  now  tell  the  story  as 
I  heard  it  by  way  of  gossip,  without  guaranteeing  anything  except  a 
faithful  attempt  to  reproduce  that  gossip.  The  Boston  Elevated  Rail- 
way Company  was  afraid  its  franchise  or  equipment  would  be  discrim- 
inatorily  taxed  if  this  was  permitted,  so  they  went  to  the  political  bosses 
and  caused  them  to  order  the  defeat  of  the  amendment.  The  tax  re- 
form men  were  angry  and  sought  revenge.  They  cast  about  for  some 
possible  action  that  would  hurt  the  aforesaid  bosses,  and  decided  that 
the  most  painful  punishment  would  be  a  temperance  law.  So  they  went 
to  the  temperance  men  and  inquired  what  law  they  wanted  passed. 
They  found  that  the  temperance  measure  just  then  being  proposed 
was  the  "bar  and  bottle"  bill,  a  bill  requiring  a  liquor  dealer  to  choose 
between  selling  liquor  to  be  taken  out  and  selling  it  to  be  drunk  on  the 
premises,  and  forbidding  him  to  do  both  kinds  of  business  on  the  same 
premises.  The  tax  reform  men  volunteered  to  back  the  temperance 
men  with  enough  votes  to  put  that  law  over,  in  order  to  punish  the 
bosses  for  the  defeat  of  the  tax  amendment.  And  that  was  the  way 
Massachusetts  got  its  "bar  and  bottle"  law.  I  repeat  that  I  give  this 
simply  as  the  gossip  I  heard. 

Anyhow,  the  proposed  constitutional  amendment  was  beaten;  and 
then  the  tax  reformers  decided  to  attack  the  fortifications  in  detail. 
They  brought  in  a  special  constitutional  amendment  to  authorize  re- 
lief for  standing  timber,  and  they  got  that.  They  brought  in  another 
to  exempt  income-producing  intangible  perapnalty  and  substitute  the 
State  income  tax,  of  which  in  Massachusetts  the  principal  part  is  the 
tax  on  the  income  from  such  investments,  and  they  got  that.  And  this 
is  as  far  as  we  have  yet  come. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Massachusetts,  in  harmony  with  the 
Ralston  view,  is  more  or  less  committed  by  precedent  to  reforming 
her  tax  system  by  specific  constitutional  amendment.  That  is  what 
Massachusetts  people  are  used  to.  But  I  do  not  see  so  clearly  as  Mr. 
Ralston  the  intrinsic  desirability  of  such  a  policy  as  he  now  proposes. 
Theoretically  I  should  think  a  better  plan  would  be  to  take  a  State  like 
Vermont — where  the  constitution  imposes  no  restrictions  and  where 
the  people  have  long  been  familiar  with  the  policy  of  attracting 
the  building  and  operation  of  factories  by  having  towns  vote  to  exempt 
them  from  taxation  for  the  first  ten  years — and  get  the  Legislature 
to  allow  towns  a  general  liberty  of  wholly  or  partly  exempting  from 
local  taxation  any  class  of  property  they  choose  so  long  as  this  shall 


not  interfere  with  the  equalization  of  State  and  county  taxes  between 
town  and  town.  But  I  know  from  experience  that  if  you  simply  go  be- 
fore the  Legislature  with  such  a  bill,  the  Legislature  will  assume  that 
your  purpose  is  not  to  benefit  the  State  but  to  accomplish  some  (very 
possibly  dishonorable)  local  purpose  in  your  town.  To  get  such  a  bill 
through  you  would  have  to  make  a  campaign  before  election  and  get 
the  representatives  (and,  more  difficult,  the  senators)  committed  to 
the  principle  before  the  Legislature  met;  and  doubtless  we  have  not 
enough  local  workers  in  Vermont  to  do  that. 

Ballard  Vale,  Mass.  STEVEN  T.  BYINGTON. 

SHALL  WAR  COSTS  BE  CHARGED  AGAINST  LAND  VALUES  I 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

There  is  one  matter  largely  ignored,  I    think,  by  Single  Taxers  in 
their  discussions  as  to  the  possibiity  of  transfering  all  taxation  from 
other  subjects  to  one  upon  land  value  alone.   They  have  generally  forJ 
gotten  differences  of  situation  existing    in  this  country   today   fron 
those  which  prevailed,  let  us  say,  in  1914.     They  have  assumed  th« 
possibility  of  the  transfer  of  all  taxes,  including  national,  onto  lane 
values.   Today  I  do  not  think  this  can  be  done,  although  it  might  havi 
been  feasible  in  1914.   The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  ver 
large  proportion  of  our  national  taxes  is  levied  for  the  purpose  of  pay 
ing  our  outlay  upon  the  past  actual  and  future  imaginary  wars.    Fa 
these  purposes  we  raise  over  three-fourths  of  our  national  taxes.  Ii 
return  for  this  expenditure  we  give  to  land  values  absolutely  nothing 
The  true  theory  upon  which  we  levy  our  taxation  upon  land  values  i 
that  the  state  by  its  operations  has  created  and  maintained  such  values 
When,  therefore,  we  undertake  to  charge  against  land  values  the  costc 
wars,  we  propose  to  take  without  rendering  an  equivalent  and  there 
fore  attempt  to  reap  where  we  have  not  sown.   If  we  possessed  authenti 
and  absolute  statistics  upon  the  point,  I  think  it  could  be  shown  tha 
it  is  an  impossibility  for  land  values  to  meet  this  charge.    That  the  I 
ought  not  to  be  asked  to  do  it,  having  been  given  no  correspondin  j 
benefits,  I  think  I  have  already  sufficiently  indicated. 

The  conditions  which  exist  in  this  country  prevail  to  an  even  greatf 
extent  in  England,  and  I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  theory  that  i 
matters  now  stand  it  is  an  utter  impossibility,  more  striking  in  th< 
country  than  in  ours,  for  land  values  to  meet,  or  that  they  ought  t 
meet,  charges  for  war. 

In  our  country  we  have  wasted  on  the  last  war  about  forty  billioi 
of  dollars.  It  is  as  much  as  if  a  sixth  or  an  eighth  of  our  entire  wealt 
had  been  wiped  out  in  this  manner.  In  England  the  condition  is, 
course,  infinitely  worse,  and  it  must  be  obvious,  therefore,  that  the. 
governments  of  today  are  compelled  and  will  be  compelled  for  mar 
years  to  come  to  levy  taxation  upon  industry  mostly  to  pay  for  tli 
bad  temper  indulged  in  by  us  in  the  past  and  expected  to  be  indulge 
in  in  the  future.  For  a  protracted  length  of  time,  therefore,  it  will  be  i  J 
entire  waste  of  effort  on  our  part  to  protest  against  income  taxes  arj 
inheritance  taxes.  Whether  they  be  in  themselves,  abstractly  col 
sidered,  right  or  wrong  is  not  important.  We  have  had  our  intern;] 
tional  fling  and  we  shall  have  to  pay  for  it  by  methods  economical .; 
subject  to  criticism. 

Let  us  not  any  longer  say,  in  view  of  present  conditions,  that  it 
within  our  power  to  levy  all  national  taxes  upon  land  values.   In  justi. 
a  small  portion  may  be  so  levied,  but  the  remainder  will  have  to 
inflicted  upon  something  else. 

Of  course  the  conditions  within  the  States  of  the  Union  are  somewh 
different.    For  much  the  larger  part,  at  least,  the  States  have  creatt 
and  are  creating  land  values  fully  equivalent  and  without  doubt  m 
than  equivalent  to  the  return  they  ask  in  taxation.   Nevertheless,  in  tl 
States  we  find  part  of  the  cost  of  war  still  collected  in  the  shape  of  taxi 
though  we  are  not  always  aware  of  it.   For  instance,  in  California  th' 
are  veteran  exemptions  which  should  be  charged  to  war  but  wh  I 
increase  levies  upon  the  property  of  individuals  who  are  not  classl 
as  veterans.    For  this  the  State  makes  no  contribution  to  land  valu). 
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Not  then,  therefore,  is  everything  done  by  state  or  national  govern- 
ment beneficial  to  land  values.  Despite  anything  we  may  say  in  favor 
of  limiting  taxation  to  land  values,  our  national  craze  for  war  must  be 
paid  for  by  industry. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif.  JACKSON  H.  RALSTON. 

OH,  MASSACHUSETTS,  THERE  SHE  WALLOWS! 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

The  legislative-amendment  proposal  of  Jackson  H.  Ralston,  as  set 
forth  in  your  May-June  issue,  prompts  the  following  statemment.  Those 
who  have  read  Mr.  Ralston 's  proposal  will  recall  that  he  believes  Massa- 
chusetts is  "the  ideal  State  of  the  whole  Union"  in  which  to  wage  a 
egislative  programme  on  tax  reform. 

Massachusetts  long  has  been  termed  the  "State  of  Mind"  by  the 
acetiously  inclined  who  like  to  poke  fun  at  our  highbrows  and  educa- 
ional  institutions,  and  the  sad  truth  is  that  the  sacred  cod's  state  of 
mind  is  very  ordinary,  despite  the  old-time  belief  that  fish  as  food 
makes  superior  brains.  For  four  years  (1925-1929)  I  sat  as  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  representing  the  llth  Bristol  Dis- 
trict. As  a  result  of  my  observation  of  thousands  of  legislative  petitions 
[  think  that  very,  very  few  Bay  State  legislators,  or  their  constituent 
aetitioners,  eat  fish.  In  other  words,  intellectual  Massachusetts  is  as 
;ood  but  no  better  than  any  other  State. 

Many  years  ago,  about  1866,  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  enacted 
a  "betterment  tax"  law  which  specificially  provides  that  pubic  improve- 
ments may  be  financed  by  assessing  the  unearned  increment  due  to 
such  improvements;  consequently  our  State  long  has  had  the  very 
egislation  needed  to  save  itself  from  financial  ruin.  Our  people  are  so 
accustomed  to  the  presence  of  this  betterment  tax  law  that  the  law  has 
ost  its  significance  except  in  connection  with  the  few  public  services 
to  which  it  is  timidly  applied — i.  e.,  as  to  assessments  for  sidewalks, 
street  sprinkling  and  one  or  two  other  detail  services.  It  seems  to  be 
a  common  human  weakness  to  fail  to  see  some  things  which  are  directly 
Defore  the  eyes.  Only  yesterday  I  was  searching  for  a  five-foot  rule 
which  I  finally  found  in  my  left  hand.  I  did  not  lose  my  pencil  because 
:or  some  reason  I  knew  all  the  time  that  it  was  in  my  right  hand. 

If  we  of  Massachusetts  should  launch  a  programme  for  legislative 
amendments  on  tax  laws  we  might  be  frustrated  by  a  keen-witted  legis- 
ator  informing  us  that  such  legislation  already  existed  in  the  form  of 
:he  betterment  tax  law  and  our  publicity  stunt  would  be  nipped  in  the 
Dud.  Of  course,  it  might  be  a  remote  chance  that  a  keen-witted  legis- 
,ator  exists  who  understands  the  relationship  between  the  proposed 
legislation  and  the  existing  betterment  tax  law;  consequently  we  might 
"get  away  with  it"  and  succeed  in  putting  it  onto  the  statute  books 
twice.  Such  things  have  happened  before,  because  legislators  seem- 
ingly dislike  the  work  of  searching  records.  Research  work  presents 
no  opportunity  for  spectacular  publicity  which  politicians  must  have 
in  order  to  attract  votes,  and  for  this  reason  we  find  these  veneered 
statesmen  annually  presenting  bills  for  doles,  unemployment  insurance, 
old  age  pensions,  sales  taxes,  soft  drink  taxes,  cigarette  taxes,  etc., 
without  any  search  of  historical  records  which  would  show  the  imprac- 
ticability of  such  schemes  as  tried  in  other  States  and  countries. 

For  the  past  two  or  three  years  Massachusetts  has  had  a  special 
gislative  committee,  comprising  lawyers  and  real  estate  "experts," 
delving  into  Massachusetts'  taxation  muddle.  The  gist  of  the  final 
report  is  that  "many  millions  of  dollars  of  wealth"  are  annually  escap- 
ing the  personal  property  tax  in  this  State.  Using  the  State  records 
1  have  estimated  this  untaxed  (?)  wealth  as  being  about  eighteen  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  This  fact,  and  others,  I  have  repeatedly  presented  to 
audiences  and  to  the  press,  but  Massachusetts'  weekly  murders  and 
racketeering  command  more  attention.  I  addressed  the  first  meeting 
of  this  special  committee  and  urged  the  taxation  of  the  unearned  incre- 
ment. Prior  to  this  activity  I  appeared  before  the  legislative  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  made  similar  recommendations.  If  I  ever  again 
serve  as  a  legislator,  which  I  may  do  if  Al  Smith  does  not  again  upset 


the  Republican  candidacies  in  this  State  with  his  free  beer,  free  lunch 
and  free  air  platform,  I  shall  continue  to  press  the  point. 

Perhaps  this  brief  statement  will  suffice  to  disillusion  Mr.  Ralston 
and  his  readers  on  Massachusetts'  superior  state  of  mental  fertility. 

Fall  River,  Mass.  THOMAS  N.  ASHTON. 

THE  HEART  OF  THE  PROBLEM 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

We  never  are  going  to  get  anywhere  talking  Single  Tax.  Single  Tax 
is  a  remedy,  but  what  is  the  disease?  Not  business  depression.  Bus- 
ness  depression  is  a  sympton.  The  disease  lies  deeper.  It  lies  in  land 
monopoly  and  the  constantly  increasing  tribute  demanded  for  access 
to  natural  resources. 

It  is  the  Land  Question,  therefore,  that  should  be  harped  on  fi.'st, 
last  and  all  the  time.  Never  mind  the  remedy.  It  need  hardly  be  dis- 
cussed at  all.  First  convince  the  people  that  there  IS  a  Land  Question, 
and  that  it  must  be  settled  before  we  can  have  permanent  prosperity, 
and  they  will  then  be  interested  in  the  remedy.  But  until  they  can 
grasp  the  connection  between  land  monopoly  and  business  depressions, 
until  they  can  see  how  the  inflation  of  land  values  must  necessarily 
choke  business  to  death,  it  will  be  useless  to  talk  to  them  about  taxes. 

Houston,  Tex.  P.  W.  SCHWANDER. 

ADVICE  TO  HENRY  GEORGE  CONGRESS 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Now  that  the  Single  Tax  National  Convention  will  soon  be  here, 
a  few  suggestions  may  not  -be  inappropriate. 

In  the  first  place  I  trust  that  the  convention  will  inspire  Single 
Taxers  throughout  the  country  with  the  burning  truth  that  only  by 
their  initiative  and  concerted  actions  can  there  be  hope  for  any  material 
results. 

However  enthusiastic  we  may  be,  we  are  apt  to  fall  into  the  heresy 
of  economic  determinism.  We  may  rationalize  this  dark  heresy  and 
denominate  it  social  evolution;  but  such  a  belief  tends  to  have  the  same 
physiological  action  upon  the  mind  as  do  opium  religionis  and  narcotics. 
Such  a  belief  soothes  us  into  a  mental  quietude,  which  finds  most  of 
its  outlet  in  such  trite  expressions  as  the  following:  "So  logical  a  sys- 
tem as  the  one  I  advocate  is  bound  to  come  eventually,  even  if  unaided!" 

But  history  teaches  the  tragic  lesson  that  there  can  be  no  socio- 
economic  salvation  by  faith  alone.  An  examination  of  history  dis- 
credits Marx'  famous  conception  of  history  as  an  impersonal  flux  of 
facts  and  events,  in  which  human  beings  (from  the  genius  to  the  non- 
entity) play  but  a  very  minor  role. 

Instead,  history  is  a  vital  drama,  wherein  human  beings  play  an 
all-important  part.  Even  if  the  world  be  but  a  stage,  the  players  must 
determine  the  nature  and  denouement  of  the  drama.  The  voluntary 
abolition  of  slavery  in  America  would  never  have  come  to  pass,  or  at 
least  would  have  been  long  delayed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  human 
effort  of  a  few  determined  men  and  women  who  felt  the  injustice  of 
slavery. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply,  however,  that  events  and  facts  play  but  an 
indifferent  part  in  evolution.  But  we  must  not  think  of  evolution  as  if 
it  were  a  sort  of  elan  vital  permeating  social  progress.  Evolution  is 
not  the  cause  of  events  and  facts  but  merely  a  description  of  such 
phenomena  as  they  are  manipulated  by  human  effort.  If  there  is  such 
a  thing  corresponding  to  the  elan  vital,  it  is  human  effort  personified. 
In  a  word,  what  is  termed  socio-economic  evolution  comprehends 
merely  the  accidents  of  time. 

These  accidents  of  evolution  are  important  in  the  sense  that  they 
furnish  opportunities  for  and  the  requisite  stimulation  of  the  free  play 
of  human  endeavor.  This  interpretation  colors  such  phrases  as  "the 
fullness  of  time, "  etc.,  and  gives  them  some  significance.  In  all  prob- 
ability the  American  colonies  would  never  have  revolted  from  the 
mother  country  had  England  been  less  harsh  in  her  political  treatment 
of  the  colonies.  (Canada  has  very  little  desire  to  revolt.)  In  this  respect, 
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harsh  tyranny  acted  as  a  suggestion  as  well  as  a  spur  to  our  brave  fore- 
fathers, but  the  decisive  factor  was  the  human  equation  brought  into 
play. 

But  unaided  facts  and  events  will  not  shape  themselves  into  social 
progress.  In  India,  today,  there  is  sufficient  excuse  for  revolt,  but 
human  effort  there  is  not  organized  sufficiently  to  rise  to  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  lesson  for  Single  Taxers  is  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  accept- 
ance of  Henry  George's  philosophy.  The  serious  world-wide  industrial 
depressions,  and  the  universal  unrest  which  now  prevails,  afford  the 
right  psychological  state  of  mind  for  selling  the  Single  Tax  idea.  But 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  time  is  also  ripe  for  communism,  fascism, 
or  even  a  lapse  into  slavery,  accordingly  as  human  effort  colors  the 
opportunity.  But  Single  Taxers  should  make  this  their  motto:  Now 
is  the  accepted  time. 

This  brings  us  up  to  the  second  point.  Regardless  of  how  oppor- 
unistic  the  facts  and  events  may  be,  if  there  is  not  sufficient  effort  to 
manipulate  these  phenomena  they  will  cease  to  be  an  opportunity. 

Single  Taxers  must  make  the  supreme  effort  to  put  across  Henry 
George's  philosophy.  The  convention  should  determine  upon  some 
plan  of  concerted  action,  so  that  all  the  world  may  know  how  we  stand. 
I  personally  should  prefer  a  plan  which  would  have  for  its  purpose  the 
immediate  governmental  collection  of  the  annual  economic  rent.  But 
whatever  plan  is  adopted,  we  should  make  a  determined  effort  to  carry 
it  into  execution. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  JOHN  C.  RHODES. 

MR.  TIDEMAN  REPLIES  TO  OUR  REVIEWER 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

In  the  March-April  number  of  your  paper  Mr.  B.  VV.  B.  has  a  kind 
review  of  my  "Radicalia, "  but  wants  to  know  how  I  can  include  four 
factors  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth,  and  even  can  assert 
that  Government's  power  of  taxation  has  something  to  do  with  it? 
His  challenge  is  a  direct  call  for  answer. 

Well,  if  Finance  takes  one  part  of  the  proceeds  of  production,  along 
with  Land  Monopoly,  Capital  and  Labor,  does  that  make  it  a  factor 
in  the  equation?  If  not,  what  term  or  word  should  be  used?  Of  course, 
the  money  monopoly  should  be  terminated:  so  should  the  land  monop- 
oly, but  they  are  anything  but  that  now.  As  for  the  Government's 
power  of  taxation,  that  certainly  has  something  to  do  with  the  people's 
economy  when  it  takes  about  $100  a  year  per  head  from  the  wealth 
producers  ($500  per  family)  in  order  to  secure  more  than  twice  the  total 
of  that  for  a  small  group  of  non-producers.  I  think  Single  Taxers  and- 
some  other  people  can  and  do  understand  that  part. 

The  critic  appears  to  have  misunderstood  the  book  and  placed  it 
in  the  wrong  category.  It  is  not  philosophy,  nor  an  attempt  to  demon- 
strate a  three-cornered  theory.  Not  as  academic  as  that.  It  is  just 
some  lessons  in  the  technic  of  political  economy  as  that  performs  and 
works  out  in  the  system  of  our  day,  and  also  as  it  may  be  made  to  work 
by  a  simplification  of  its  machinery. 

To  me,  a  mechanical  engineer,  the  economic  system  appears  as  a 
vast  living  machine  in  which  individuals  and  groups  are  working,  atl 
in  co-operation,  producing  and  distributing  the  various  kinds  of  wealth 
and  service  that  civilized  life  requires.  In  "Radicalia"  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  show  how  the  wheels  go  round  and  the  levers  move,  and  the 
how  and  why  the  machinery,  every  now  and  then,  becomes  clogged 
up  with  wealth  it  can  not  distribute  and  deliver  to  those  whose  labor 
entitles  them  to  it,  until  the  motion  all  but  stops  and  the  producers 
stand  helpless  and  poverty  stricken  among  abundance  of  wealth  that 
their  labor  has  produced  for  them,  and  production  capital,  that  their 
labor  and  skill  have  created,  stands  idle  and  themselves  separated 
from  it.  Worst  of  all,  the  land  with  its  limitless  resources,  is  pre- 
empted and  held  at  prices  that  do  not  admit  of  profitable  use  except 
with  massed  capital  that  is  beyond  their  reach  or  control.  It  is  also 
shown  how,  by  slight  alteration  and  simplification,  the  present 
machinery  may  be  made  to  work  smoothly,  efficiently  and  uninter- 
ruptedly to  everybody's  comfort  and  satisfaction.  I  believe  that  is 


the  way  the  subject  must  be  taught  if  it  is  to  become  intelligible  and 
interesting  to  the  mass  of  workers  and  voters,  whose  minds  are  trained 
to  think  on  the  concrete  and  feel  in  the  abstract.  Others  may  do  it 
better,  if  they  will  prepare  themselves  adequately. 

Single  Tax  should  not  be  treated  as  a  dogma.  A  dogma  is  a  petrified 
concept  that  bars  further  research  and  progress.  Political  economy  is 
a  living  science.  No  branch  of  science  is  yet  finished  or  shows  any 
promise  of  ever  becoming  so.  To  this  rule  political  economy  is  no 
exception.  The  whole  world  is  in  process  of  evolution.  That  means 
life.  Of  the  living  things  on  this  earth  man  is  the  unfinished  species. 
So  are  his  institutions.  Evolutionary  progress  consists  largely  of 
elimination. 

Fisk,  Mo.  S.  TIDEMAN. 

VANCE  COOKE  REPLIES  TO  CLEVELAND  PRESS 

EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Cleveland  Press  suggests  that  we  need  a 
Joseph  to  regulate  our  productions  and  distributions.  I  wonder. 
Joseph  took  advantage  of  a  famine  to  relieve  the  people  first  of  their 
money,  then  of  their  live  stock,  then  of  their  lands.  He  then  "  removed 
them  .  .  .  from  one  end  of  the  border  of  Egypt  even  unto  the 
other  end  thereof,"  proclaiming  arrogantly,  "I  have  bought  you  this 
day  and  your  land  for  Pharaoh."  A  fine  solution  that  for  the  people! 

True,  in  what  may  have  been  "benevolent  despotism,"  he  let  them 
work  the  land  for  the  very  modest  rent  of  20  per  cent,  but  like  all  benev- 
olent despotisms,  it  did  not  last,  for  "there  arose  a  new  king  over  Egypt 
who  knew  not  Joseph." 

Doesn't  it  seem  as  if  Moses  might  be  a  better  deliverer  than  Joseph, 
for  Moses  (translating  Jehovah  as  was  his  wont)  proclaimed,  "And 
the  land  shall  not  be  sold  in  perpetuity." 

It  had  taken  Moses  forty  years  to  get  the  children  of  Israel  out  of 
the  wilderness — a  very  small  wilderness — but  it  had  not  been  time 
wasted,  for  he  had  learned  that  it  order  to  establish  a  nation,  the  land, 
the  source  of  all  wealth,  must  be  safeguarded  against  monopoly. 

More  than  forty  years  ago  there  arose  among  us  a  later  Moses,  who 
bore  the  name  of  Henry  George.     If  we  had  followed  him  we  would 
not  now  be  in  our  present  wilderness.     The  Press  says  "no  solution 
is  now  in  sight."    If  the  Press  means  no  sudden  solution,  quite  right 
But  we  do  not  have  to  go  back  to  Joseph  for  the  solution,  but  only  t 
Moses — only  to  our  modern  Moses,  Henry  George.     It  may  be  anothe 
forty  years'  wandering,  but  we  may  just  as  well  start  now  out  of  th 
wilderness  by  following  Henry  George. 

Cleveland,  O.  EDMUND  VANCE  COOKE. 

NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

A  RECENT  inquirer  in  Queries  and  Answers  in  the  New  York  Time 
asked  for  the  poem  of  Ernest  Howard  Crosby,  "Life  and  Death."  H 
was  answered  by  a  number  of  readers.  Some  of  our  readers  are  familia 
with  the  poem,  the  first  stanza  of  which  reads: 

"So  he  died  for  his  faith.    That  is  fine — 

More  than  most  of  us  do. 

But  say,  can  you  add  to  that  line 

That  he  lived  for  it,  too." 

AT  A  special  meeting  of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club  it  was  re 
solved  that  the  club,  in  view  of  the  enlarged  scope  of  its  operations, 
call  itself  the  Single  Tax  Society  of  America.  Fuller  details  will  follow 

THE  Diario  Socialisla  Independiente  of  Buenos  Aires  reprints  the 
recent  address  of  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of  Columbia,  01 
Henry  George. 

THERE  is  no  more  active  letter  writer  in  the  Single  Tax  movemen 
than  Harold  Sudell,  whose  communications  to  the  Philadelpki 
Record,  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  other  newspapers  meet  the  ey 
repeatedly.  He  has  addressed  a  letter  to  Governor  Pinchot  of  Pennsyl 
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vania  relating  to  a  recent  speech  of  the  Governor  at  Detroit  in  which 
the  latter  said  that  what  is  really  needed  is  not  charity  but  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work.  He  reminds  the  Governor  that  his  brother  Amos  knows 
the  answer  to  the  problem. 

W.  J.  WERNICKE,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  perhaps  the  next  busiest  man 
in  the  stream  of  letters  he  contributes  to  the  California  newspapers. 
A  recent  four-page  pamphlet  against  the  bond  issue  for  the  building 
of  the  proposed  aqueduct  and  water  supply  for  Southern  California 
we  imagine  is  from  his  pen  though  bearing  the  imprint  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Land  Party  Committee.  It  is  vigorously  written  and  urges 
the  taxation  of  land  values  to  pay  for  the  proposed  public  improve- 
ment. 

CLAUDE  G.  BOWERS,  whose  special  articles  of  supreme  merit  are 
appearing  every  night  in  the  Evening  Journal  of  this  city,  articles  with 
which  we  trust  our  readers  are  not  unacquainted,  writes  us  under  date 
of  July  28:  "Thank  you  very  much  for  sending  me  the  Henry  George 
article.  It  begins  to  look  as  though  Henry  George  in  time  will  pass 
from  the  catalogue  of  radicals  and  will  become  quite  conservative  in 
the  popular  estimation." 

GERRIT  J.  JOHNSON,  whose  contributions  to  Single  Tax  activities 
have  been  generous  and  unremitting,  writes,  June  22:  "To  me  the 
world  is  an  open  keg  of  powder  waiting  for  somebody  to  drop  a  match." 

THE  papers  recently  announced  the  death  of  Albert  Sonichsen,  war 
correspondent  and  the  author  of  a  number  of  books.  He  lived  an  adven- 
turous life,  was  made  a  prisoner  of  war  by  the  Filipino  insurgents  and 
was  later  in  the  field  with  the  Macedonian  revolutionists  in  1906.  We 
knew  him  well  as  a  young  man.  He  was  a  believer  in  the  principles  of 
Henry  George  and  a  great  lover  of  liberty.  For  the  last  few  years  of  his 
life  he  conducted  a  poultry  farm  in  Windham,  Conn.,  a  peaceful  con- 
clusion of  a  more  or  less  turbulent  life. 

JOHN  HARRINGTON,  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  thinking  it  well,  as  he  says, 
to  remind  the  public  now  and  then  of  the  necessary  elementary  truths, 
contributes  a  well-written  letter  to  the  Milwaukee  Journal  headed 
"Collect  the  Ground  Rent." 

PAVLOS  GIANNELIA  writes  us  from  Vienna:  "I  greet  very  heartily 
articles  like  those  of  Mervyn  Stewart  and  Judge  Ralston. " 

JOHN  LAWRENCE  MONROE,  of  the  Henry  George  Lecture  Associa- 
tion, will  shortly  issue  a  Single  Tax  directory  with  a  few  pages  of  his- 
torical data. 

THE  Chicago  Single  Tax  Club  holds  many  interesting  dinners.  At 
one  of  them,  on  July  17,  Mr.  Edward  P.  E.  Troy  gave  an  extended 
account  of  the  environment  of  Henry  George  in  California  at  and  be- 
fore the  writing  of  Progress  and  Poverty.  T.  A.  Meyer,  one  of  the 
younger  group  in  Chicago,  at  another  dinner  spoke  on  "Natural  Law 
in  Economics." 

OUR  old  friend  Frank  Stephens  writes:  "I  want  you  to  know  how 
greatly  I  admire  the  introductory  editorials  in  July-August  issue  of 
LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  Both  in  matter  and  style,  as  ethics,  economics 
and  journalistic  literature  they  seem  to  me  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 
Harold  Sudell,  who  is  here  with  me  for  the  week-end,  is  of  like  opinion. 

P.  H.  CALLAHAN,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  a  Single  Taxer  and  an  active 
worker  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  was  for  a  number  of  years 
a  subscriber  to  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  Charles  H.  Baldwin,  of  Balti- 
more, has  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Callahan  calling  his  attention  to 
the  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  July-August  issue  of  this  paper  on 
the  economic  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  early  church.  Mi.  Baldwin 


has  also  invited  Mr.  Callahan  to  attend  the  Henry  George  Congress 
at  Baltimore  on  Oct.  12-14.  We  add  our  own  earnest  solicitation  for 
the  presence  on  that  occasion  of  this  noted  advocate  of  religious  tolera- 
tion. We  assure  him  many  friends  will  be  glad  to  meet  him. 

DR.  CULLEY,  who  established  the  Henry  George  Foundation  of  Aus- 
tralia with  a  gift  of  $100,000,  was  bereaved  by  the  death  of  his  wife  in 
the  latter  part  of  1930.  Later  Dr.  Culley  suffered  a  painful  accident, 
from  which  he  is  only  now  recovering. 

THE  Washington  Daily  News  congratulates  the  citizens  of  Chanute, 
Kan.,  whose  city  budget  is  fully  met  by  the  town's  municipal  gas  and 
electric  plants.  This  is  a  fine  thing  for  the  landlords,  but  how  does  it 
benefit  the  people  of  Chanute? 

THE  Jewish  Morning  Journal  (Yiddish)  of  this  city  has  a  two-column 
article  entitled  "A  Belated  Revolution."  Its  statement  of  what  the 
Single  Tax  is  is  for  the  most  part  accurate.  The  writer,  William  Zucker- 
man,  concludes  that  "the  dream  of  Henry  George  is  now  being  realized 
in  England,  but  it  is  now  too  late."  Something  else  is  now  required, 
according  to  the  writer,  who  repeats  the  curious  error  that  Progress 
and  Poverty  appeared  in  an  agrarian  age  and  is  no  longer  applicable. 
Yet  what  can  be  more  important  than  a  free  earth?  And  how  is  the 
proposition  for  the  taking  of  economic  rent  lessened  in  importance 
by  its  enormous  increase?  It  would  seem  that  its  importance  is  increased 
rather  than  diminished.  But  the  writer  is  a  Socialist. 

E.  T.  WEEKS,  of  New  Iberia,  La.,  sends  us  samples  of  a  leaflet,  "To 
Employers  and  Employees,"  which  has  been  distributed  at  the  doors 
of  churches. 

AN  old  friend  of  the  writer,  Louis  Kempner,  of  New  York,  being 
strongly  moved  by  James  R.  Brown's  recent  radio  talk,  wrote  the 
latter  the  following  card:  "Turned  in  on  your  radio  talk  last  night. 
It  was  interesting  stuff,  especially  your  mind-reading  act  to  the  fellow 
who  owned  a  vacant  lot  next  to  the  high  school  Did  you  hear  me  ap- 
plaud your  clever  answer?" 

WE  want  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  Samuel  Danziger, 
of  Baltimore,  many  of  whose  strikingly  incisive  comments  on  condi- 
tions have  been  used  by  his  permission  without  credit.  Few  men 
are  writing  today  in  a  better  or  more  convincing  vein.  The  pages  of 
comment  sent  out  by  Mr.  Danziger  at  regular  intervals  for  editorial 
use  must  be  very  welcome  to  overworked  editors. 

A  LETTER  from  Bolton  Hall  notable  for  its  clear-cut  incisiveness 
appears  in  the  New  Republic  under  the  title  "  From  a  Hardened  Single 
Taxer."  It  is  a  relief  to  know  that  some  one  writes  for  the  New  Re- 
public who  is  "hardened"  and  not  merely  "mushy." 

FRED  PEASE  is  the  father  of  the  Single  Tax  movement  in  Milk  River, 
Alberta,  Canada,  where  we  have  quite  a  number  of  subscribers.  Mr. 
Pease  is  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  Alberta  papers.  An  article 
of  more  than  a  column's  length  in  a  provincial  newspaper  is  before 
us  as  we  write.  Long  life  to  this  devoted  servant  of  a  great  cause. 

FREDERICK  VERINDER,  general  secretary  of  the  English  League  for 
the  Taxation  of  Land  Values,  writes:  "I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  get 
away  for  a  short  vacation  and  am  now  back  preparing  for  the  autumn 
work  of  following  up  the  first  step  Budget  and  preparing  the  way  for 
further  steps.  My  kind  regards  to  my  New  York  friends,  Balmer, 
Murphy,  Leubuscher,  etc." 

THE  Sunday  magazine  supplement  of  the  New  York  Times  contains 
an  interesting  interview  with  George  Foster  Peabody,  who  has  just 
entered  his  eightieth  year.  The  article  is  illustrated  with  an  excellent 
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portrait  of  Mr.  Peabody.  He  is  quoted  as  saying:  "  I  have  discovered 
that  the  separation  of  people  by  clime  or  race  is  man-made.  False  ideas, 
economic  barriers  and  a  wrong  conception  of  patriotism  have  gone  to 
make  for  discord  and  strife,  where  harmony  and  international  brother- 
hood should  reign.  Oh,  if  only  the  people  of  the  world  would  learn  to 
think!" 

WE  acknowledge  receipt  of  an  eight-page  pamphlet  by  George  White, 
of  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  in  which  he  reviews  the  tax  system  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  and  suggests  changes.  The  author,  whose  address  is 
80  Atlantic  Avenue,  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  invites  criticism  of  his  state- 
ments and  arguments. 

AMONG  the  recent  Single  Taxers  to  pass  away  who  were  long  sub- 
scribers of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  are  S.  N.  Daugherty,  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
and  W.  H.  Quinn,  of  Niagara,  Ont. 

THE  Schalkenbach  Foundation,  11  Park  Place,  New  York  City,  has 
recently  published  a  neatly  printed  pamphlet  containing  the  addresses 
at  the  funeral  of  Henry  George.  These,  as  many  of  our  readers  will 
remember,  were  delivered  by  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  Rabbi  Gottheil, 
Dr.  McGlynn  and  John  Sherwin  Crosby.  The  pamphlet  comprises 
fifty-five  pages  bound  in  stiff  covers  and  is  sold  for  25  cents  postpaid. 

Farm  and  Dairy,  Peterborough,  Ont.,  is  one  of  the  leading  farm  jour- 
nals of  that  province.  It  advocates  the  taxation  of  land  values  and 
prints  occasional  letters  from  its  correspondents  in  favor  of  the  measure. 

P.  W.  SCHWANDER,  of  Houston,  Tex.,  who  is  one  of  the  best  para- 
graphists  in  the  movement,  writes:  "I  read  every  line  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM  and  enjoy  them,  especially  the  editorials,  which  I  read  twice 
over.  They  are  always  excellent. " 

THE  Boston  Transcript  is  an  organ  of  the  ultra-conservative  and  it 
is  seldom  that  letters  in  advocacy  of  our  movement  appear  in  its  col- 
umns. Thomas  N.  Ashton,  who  is  a  well-known  attorney  of  Fall  River, 
has  entry  to  its  pages,  however,  owing  to  his  standing  and  well  known 
reputation  in  that  city.  Letters  from  him  appear  frequently  in  the 
Transcript. 

A  GROUP  calling  itself  "The  American  Committee,"  with  Lawson 
Purdy  as  its  chairman,  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
United  Committee  of  London  in  its  work  of  extending  a  knowledge 
of  the  teachings  of  Henry  George  among  the  British  people.  Other 
members  of  the  American  committee  are  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy, 
who  is  treasurer;  Byron  Holt,  Anna  George  deMille,  Frederick  C. 
Leubuscher,  Charles  R.  Eckert,  of  Beaver,  Pa.,  and  A.  C.  Campbell, 
of  Ottawa. 

WILL  it  come  to  be  said  that  we  shall  have  to  look  to  the  small-town 
papers  rather  than  to  the  great  dailies  of  the  cities  for  discussion  of 
fundamental  questions  in  a  broad  minded  way?  It  would  seem  so. 
Here  is  the  Enterprise,  of  Hartselle,  Ala.,  with  a  leading  editorial  on 
trade  which  the  editor  says  is  "swapping"  in  the  last  analysis,  and 
another  from  the  same  paper  on  the  recent  idiotic  proposal  of  the  Farm 
Board,  entitled  "Destruction  of  Wealth  Not  the  Road  to  Riches." 
It  is  well  that  the  name  of  this  editor  should  be  named,  so  hats  off  to 
Mr.  C.  R.  Walker. 

A  RECENT  review  of  a  work  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
on  "New  Russia's  Primer,"  which  is  the  story  of  the  Five-Year  Plan, 
appears  in  the  Daily  Capitol  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  and  is  from  the  pen  of 
George  Hughes.  Mr.  Hughes  is  an  old  Single  Taxer  and  is,  as  some  of 
our  readers  know,  the  son  of  the  author  of  "Tom  Brown's  School 
Days,"  which  remains  even  to  this  day  the  best  school  story  ever 
written. 


CHARLES  E.  CLARKE,  of  Bewdley,  England,  sending  a  three  years' 
subscription  to  LAND  AND  FREEDOM,  writes:  "I  find  your  paper  most 
interesting.  I  should  not  like  to  be  without  it.  It  deserves  a  circula- 
tion of  a  million.  Best  wishes  for  success  in  your  work." 

GEORGE  GEIGER,  whose  remarkable  thesis,  "The  Philosophy  of 
Henry  George,"  with  which  he  won  his  degree  as  doctor  of  philosophy, 
has  returned  from  England,  where  he  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the 
leaders  of  the  movement.  He  also  visited  Ireland  and  met  Father 
Dawson,  old  friend  of  Henry  George,  who  commended  his  work  and 
sent  him  on  his  way  with  his  blessing.  A.  W.  Madsen,  in  a  recent  letter 
writes:  "We  were  delighted  to  meet  Professor  Geiger  and  had  a  most 
interesting  conversation  with  him.  He  is  the  kind  of  man  one  looks 
forward  to  meeting  again.  I  expect  him  back  in  the  office  in  a  day  or 
two.  Then  he  goes  to  Scotland  to  see  the  country  that  "belongs  to 
both  Mr.  Paul  and  myself.  " 

OUR  indefatigable  friend  Morris  Van  Veen  holds  two  or  three  open- 
air  meetings  every  week  during  the  summer  months.  In  this  work  he 
is  helped  by  George  Lloyd  and  two  younger  Single  Taxers,  Willie 
Smackey  and  Max  Berkowitz.  The  latter  is  an  under  teacher  of 
French  and  is  a  most  enthusiastic  advocate.  He  is  not  troubled  with 
pessimistic  doubts  about  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  movement,  and 
his  splendid  spirit  is  contagious. 

JOHN  LAWRENCE  MONROE  left  for  the  East  to  join  Mr.  McNair  in 
Boston  and  stopped  along  the  way  at  South  Bend  and  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Grand  Rapids  and  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Buffalo  and  Troy,  N.  Y. 

HENRY  GEORGE  CLUBS  are  being  organized  in  South  Bend,  Ind., 
and  Grand  Rapids  and  Detroit,  Mich.  Dr.  E.  G.  Freyermuth,  203 
Varier  Building,  South  Bend,  is  taking  the  lead  in  forming  an  active 
organization  in  his  city.  Herman  M.  Friedrick,  701  Livingston  St., 
Grand  Rapids,  and  J.  S.  Tindall,  of  Cedar  Springs,  are  cooperating 
with  local  Single  Taxers  in  organizing  the  Henry  George  Club  of  Grand 
Rapids.  F.  T.  Merrick,  formerly  a  business  associate  of  F.  F.  Ingram, 
now  director  of  the  Detroit  Secretarial  Service,  Penobscot  Building,  is 
bringing  a  group  together  in  Detroit.  .  .  .  Ray  Robson,  of  Lans- 
ing, Mich.,  whose  speaking  in  central  Michigan  has  been  effective  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  believes  that  an  active  club  may  be  possible  in  his 
city  before  long.  .  .  .  Herbert  A.  Graham,  director  of  Ashland 
College,  Grant,  Mich.,  would  like  to  see  a  strong  State-wide  Henry 
George  movement  in  Michigan.  Toward  that  end  he  will  be  glad  to 
have  Single  Tax  leaders  throughout  the  State  confer  together  at  his 
college,  which  is  some  twenty  miles  northwest  of  Grand  Rapids.  .  .  . 
Henry  George  Clubs  are  now  being  organized  in  New  England,  follow- 
ing the  lecture  campaign  of  the  Henry  George  Lecture  Association, 
in  which  William  N.  McNair,  John  S.  Codman  and  John  Lawrence 
Monroe  spoke  before  leading  clubs  and  special  meetings,  pointing  to 
the  taxation  of  land  values  and  the  untaxing  of  labor  and  industry  as 
the  rational  solution  to  the  unemployed  question  and  recurring  busi- 
ness depressions.  .  .  .  This  movement  for  the  organizing  of  local 
clubs  in  every  city  where  volunteer  organizers  are  to  be  found  is  a  part 
of  the  united  action  program  outlined  by  the  Henry  George  Founda- 
tion of  America  and  the  Henry  George  Association.  Enrollment  cards, 
especially  printed  for  the  purpose,  with  the  photograph  of  Henry 
George  and  a  statement  of  purpose,  are  furnished  free  of  charge  to 
local  organizers  wishing  them.  An  assortment  of  literature  is  made 
available  to  the  local  clubs  at  cost,  each  piece  of  literature  being  printed 
with  the  name,  address  and  telephone  number  of  the  organizer  and 
the  name  of  the  local  club.  While  each  new  club  becomes  automatically 
affiliated  with  the  national  body,  it  is  entirely  free  to  carry  out  its  own 
program  as  the  local  situation  dictates.  The  financing  of  the  local  clubs 
and  their  activities  is  separate  from  that  of  the  national  organization, 
although  the  national  headquarters  offers  every  possible  cooperation 
to  the^local  groups.  .  .  .  Following  are  a  few  of  the  September 
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and  October  lecture  dates  to  be  filled  by  William  McNair:  New  York 
City,  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club,  Monday,  Sept.  28,  P.  M.;  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  Rotary  Club,  Tuesday,  Sept.  29,  noon;  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Kiwanis 
Club,  Wednesday,  Sept.  30,  noon;  East  Hampton,  N.  Y.,  Business 
men's  Club,  Wednesday,  Sept.,  30,  P.  M.;  Newark,  N.  J.,  Kiwanis 
Club,  Thursday,  Oct.  1,  noon;  Passaic,  N.  J.,  Lions  Club,  Friday,  Oct. 
.  M.;  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Monday,  Oct. 
n;  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  Rotary  Club,  Tuesday,  Oct.  6,  noon;  Corning, 
.  Y.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Tuesday,  Oct.  6,  P.  M.;  Rome,  N.  Y., 
Kiwanis  Club,  Wednesday,  Oct.  7,  noon;  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  Kiwanis 
;  Club,  Thursday,  Oct.  8,  noon;  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Rotary  Club,  Friday, 
Oct.  9,  noon;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Single  Tax  Dinner  (tentative),  Saturday, 
Oct.  10,  P.  M.;  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Y.  M.  &  W.  H.  A.,  Sunday,  Oct.  11, 
M. 

-EORGE  M.  STRACHAN,  vice  president  of  the  Chicago  Single  Tax 
Club,  recently  entertained  three  young  Russian  engineers  for  three 
days.  They  were  much  interested  in  Mr.  Strachan's  presentation  of 
the  Single  Tax,  but  did  not  commit  themselves,  saying  that  "they 
were  in  the  employ  of  the  Soviet  Government."  But  Mr.  Strachan 
has  made  other  converts  recently,  among  who  are  Richard  Howe,  in 
charge  of  the  pavilion  at  Humboldt  Park;  Arnold  A.  Witzman,  formerly 
;of  Los  Angeles,  and  William  Lilly,  electrical  engineer  for  the  City  of 
Chicago. 

JOHN  C.  ROSE,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  started  a  letter  writing  staff 
of  the  newly  organized  Henry  George  Press  Bureau.  Mr.  Rose,  in  con- 
junction with  Claude  L.  Watson,  will  conduct  the  press  bureau.  Mr. 
Watson  has  been  a  Single  Taxer  since  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  He 
lived  at  Webb  City,  Mo.,  at  that  time,  his  interest  in  the  subject  being 
first  aroused  by  Dr.  L.  C.  Chenoweth,  now  more  than  eighty  years  of 
age  and  living  at  Joplin,  Mo.  Messrs.  Rose  and  Watson,  as  directors 
of  the  letter  writing  staff,  will  appreciate  the  names  of  those  willing  to 
serve  as  members  of  the  staff.  We  suggest  that  they  get  in  touch  with 
C.  H.  Ingersoll.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ingersoll,  whose  address  is  347  Park 
Avenue,  Orange,  N.  J.,  has  launched  his  Letter-a-Week  Club.  He  be- 
lieves the  work  will  quickly  and  easily  lead  to  general  press  bureau 
activity.  Our  friend  desires  the  following  from  all  Single  Taxers:  (1) 
Join  the  club  and  say  you  will  write  one  or  more  letters  a  week  from 
copy  to  be  furnished,  or  your  own.  (2)  Watch  for  publication  and  send 
clippings.  (3)  Send  a  list  of  papers  in  your  section  with  information 
regarding  each,  experience  with  them,  clippings,  editorial  pages,  etc. 
.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ingersoll  says  "there  is  much  effective  organization 
of  letter  writing  already,  and  some  of  it  of  astonishing  proportions 
and  showing  skillful  handling,  involving  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
attitude  of  editors,  how  to  present  material,  etc.  We  Single  Taxers 
as  a  whole  have  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  work  being  dome  quietly 
by  such  untiring  workers  as  Colgate,  of  Rome,  Ga.;  Noren  and  Rose, 
of  Pittsburgh;  Beecher,  of  Warren,  Pa.;  Black,  of  Texas;  Danziger, 
of  Baltimore;  Graham,  of  New  York,  et  al." 


ECENT  Single  Tax  speakers  over  WCFL,  radio  station  of  the  Chi- 
Federation  of  Labor,  have  included  George  C.  Olcott,  George  T. 
i-  Tideman,  Henry  H.  Hardinge,  Emil  O.  Jorgensen,  John  Lawrence  Mon- 
j,  roe,  Henry  L.  T.  Tideman  and  Edward  P.  E.  Troy,  of  San  Francisco. 
;  The  ten-minute  broadcasts  are  arranged  by  Mr.  George  M.  Strachan 
3  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Federation  of  Labor.  They  go  on  the  air 
e  at  7 :45  every  Tuesday  evening.  A  new  feature  of  the  broadcasts  soon 
i  to  be  introduced  is  the  awarding  of  copies  of  Progress  and  Poverty 
d  to  listeners  for  the  best  letters  on  the  Single  Tax. 

THROUGH  the  movement  in  England,  and  through  the  city's  hunting 

for  new  sources  of  revenue,  the  Single  Tax  has  been  a  live  subject  of 

'    discussion  in  St.  Louis  particularly  in  the  columns  of  the  Post-Dispatch, 

11   so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  at  least  two  full  pages  were  given  to  it  in  the 


course  of  two  weeks  alone.  Mr.  Harland  Eugene  Read,  of  St.  Louis, 
had  a  splendid  article  on  the  British  land-tax  situation,  and  gave  much 
history  of  the  successful  application  of  land-value  taxation. 

DEXTER  AND  LAURA  BUELL  are  pupils  at  the  Organic  School  at  Fair- 
hope,  Ala.,  Laura,  sixteen,  and  Dexter,  eighteen,  are  children  of  the 
late  C.  J.  Buell,  who  was  noted  during  his  lifetime  for  his  work  for  the 
Single  Tax.  His  Legislative  Year  Book,  in  the  compilation  of  which  he 
was  aided  by  Hon.  S.  A.  Stockwell,  was  a  valuable  aid  to  good  govern- 
ment, and  the  Minnesota  mining  royalty  tax  was  largely  his  work. 
It  is  hoped  that  in  the  future  these  young  people  may  be  inspired  by 
the  memory  of  their  great  father  to  further  the  movement  with  the 
same  high-hearted  devotion. 

THE  Henry  George  Lecture  Association  of  Chicago  has  been  active 
in  arranging  lecture  dates  for  William  N.  McNair,  of  Pittsburgh.  Nine 
lectures  were  delivered  in  June  and  eighteen  in  September  and  October. 
Among  his  lectures  is  one  on  "Philip  Snowden  and  the  new  British 
Budget."  Mr.  McNair's  previous  tours  of  Pennsylvania,  when  he 
talked  straight  Single  Tax,  won  him  more  than  a  million  votes  for 
United  States  Senator  in  1928. 

THE  Taxpayers'  Defense  League,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  proposes  an 
initiative  measure  exempting  $3,000  in  actual  value  of  all  improve- 
ments made  upon  the  land.  Its  secretary  is  A.  A.  Booth,  an  active 
Single  Taxer  and  attorney  of  Seattle.  Active  also  in  this  organization 
work  is  C.  Arlin  Nave,  of  the  same  city. 

THE  chairman  of  the  Taxation  Committee  of  the  Seattle  Municipal 
League  is  George  D.  Linn,  a  Single  Taxer  formerly  of  Spokane  and 
now  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  Although  the  majority  report  of  the  Committee 
for  1931  was  not  in  harmony  with  Single  Tax  principles,  three  members 
of  the  committee  joined  Mr.  Linn  in  a  minority  report  largley  embrac- 
ing these  principles.  They  recommended  that  all  personal  property 
and  improvements  on  land  be  exempt  from  taxation. 

T.  K.  HEDRICK,  until  recently  an  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
is  contemplating  the  publication  of  a  newspaper  in  Chicago  that  will 
have  Single  Tax  as  an  important  part  of  its  editorial  policy.  Mr.  Hed- 
rick  was  largely  responsible  for  William  Marion  Reedy  becoming  a 
Single  Taxer. 

RECENT  Single  Tax  visitors  to  Chicago  were  Mrs.  James  J.  (Char- 
lotte Smith)  Sayer,  of  Portland,  Ore.,  and  her  little  grandchild, 
Mary  Louise,  who  stopped  on  their  way  from  Cleveland  to  meet  a  few 
Chicago  Single  Taxers,  John  Z.  White  among  them.  Mrs.  Sayer  was 
active  in  the  movement  in  Cleveland  until  a  few  years  ago. 

THE  Rev.  J.  Vint  Laughlin  and  James  Bruce  Lindsay,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  gave  twelve  Sunday  radio  broadcasts  during  the  months  of  May 
and  June,  talking  straight  Single  Tax. 

FRENCH  tax  experts  have  recently  discovered  that  the  citizens  were 
evading  the  tax  on  matches  and  automatic  lighters  by  the  aid  of  gas 
jets,  with  which  cafes  are  abundantly  supplied.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
one  cannot  give  another  a  light  from  his  own  cigarette  without  a 
license,  if  this  tax  provision  is  to  be  rigidly  carried  out.  Thus  one  kind 
of  tax  is  reduced  to  an  absurdity. 

THE  Presbyterian  Advance  (Labor  Day  edition),  which  is  published 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  reprints  "The  City  That  Hath  Foundations," 
by  Lewis  H.  Clark,  of  Sodus,  which  poem,  in  blank  verse,  is  included 
among  the  pamphlets  advertised  on  the  back  page  cover  of  this  issue. 
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WHAT  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
STANDS  FOR 

Paking  the  full  rent  of  land  for  public 
-*-  purposes  insures  the  fullest  and 
best  use  of  all  land.  In  cities  this 
would  mean  more  homes  and  more 
places  to  do  business  and  therefore 
lower  rents.  In  rural  communities  it 
would  mean  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
from  land  mortgages  and  would  guar- 
antee him  full  possession  of  his  entire 
product  at  a  small  land  rental  to  the 
government  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes.  It  would  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  mines  idle  for  the  purpose  of 
monopoly  and  would  immensely  in- 
crease the  production  and  therefore 
greatly  lower  the  price  of  mine  products. 

Land  can  be  used  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Putting  land  to 
its  fullest  and  best  use  would  create  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor.  With  an 
unlimited  demand  for  labor,  the  job 
would  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  seek 
the  job,  and  labor  would  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  product. 

The  freeing  from  taxation  of  all 
buildings,  machinery,  implements  and 
improvements  on  land,  all  industry, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  all  wages,  sal- 
aries, incomes  and  every  product  of 
labor  and  intellect,  will  encourage  men 
to  build  and  to  produce,  will  reward 
them  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
land,  to  produce  wealth  and  to  render 
the  services  that  the  people  need,  in- 
stead of  penalizing  them  for  these 
efforts  as  taxation  does  now. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  legalized  robbery 
by  the  government  which  now  pries 
into  men's  private  affairs  and  exacts 
fines  and  penalties  in  the  shape  of  tolls 
and  taxes  on  every  evidence  of  man's 
industry  and  thrift. 

All  labor  and  industry  depend  basic- 
ally on  land,  and  only  in  the  measure 
that  land  is  attainable  can  labor  and 
industry  be  prosperous.  The  taking 
of  the  full  Rent  of  Land  for  public  pur- 
poses would  put  and  keep  all  land  for- 
ever in  use  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
people's  needs,  and  so  would  insure 
real  and  permanent  prosperity  for  all. 
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Comment  and  Reflection 

T  N  the  October  number  of  The  Tax  Digest,  of  Los  Angeles, 
^  is  an  article  by  Paul  Shoup,  president  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company,  who  indicates  many  important  truths. 
He  states  that  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  people  will 
vote  for  bond  issues,  mortgaging  their  homes  and  other 
property,  "who  would  not  consider  such  proposals  were 
they  brought  to  them  as  a  direct  obligation  they  were 
incurring." 


PHE  reason  is  plain.  The  average  citizen  thinks  only 
of  taxes  when  he  begins  to  pay  them.  They  creep 
on  him  out  of  the  night.  And  the  surest  way  to  saddle 
him  with  tax  burdens  is  under  the  form  of  bond  issues, 
for  the  preparatory  steps  before  the  assessor  swoops  down 
upon  him  are  more  smooth  and  insinuating  than  would 
be  a  direct  or  immediate  imposition.  Then  perhaps,  too, 
unless  he  is  a  homeowner  and  thus  a  direct  taxpayer,  there 
is  the  vague  feeling  that  taxes  tend  to  depreciate  land 
values  and  thus  to  keep  down  rents,  while  lower  taxes 
mean  little  or  nothing  to  him.  He  must  often  think  to 
limself  that  even  if  the  place  in  which  he  lives  were  a  tax- 
ess  town  it  would  not  mean  a  great  deal  to  him. 

\l\  R-  SHOUP  tells  us  that  taxes  have  increased  twice 
•'•»-'•  as  fast  as  the  national  income.  He  says  that  the 
:ompany  with  which  he  is  associated  pays  out  more  in 
axes  than  it  does  in  dividends,  and  he  adds  that  this  leaves 
ittle  incentive  to  progress.  He  also  warns  us  that  pros- 
>erity  is  not  to  be  gained  from  public  works,  and  hepunc- 
ures  a  few  other  economic  fallacies. 

PHEN  he  comes  with  this  thought.      It  would  seem 
*\    almost  that  he  had  had  a  vision.   Surely  this  though  t- 
ul  and  careful  thinker  deserves  to  be  encouraged  along 
he  road  he  has  traveled  with  such  promising  results: 

Suppose  you  could  say  to  any  one  of  the  great  industries 
if  the  United  States  —  agricultural,  mining,  transporta- 
ion  or  manufacturing,  —  "You  are  to  be  free  from  taxation 
luring  the  next  three  years;"  and  suppose  that  you  said 
o  that  industry,  "This  will  be  accompanied  by  an  obliga- 
ion  on  your  part  to  help  yourselves,  and  perhaps  in  some 
nstances  to  go  forward  with  constructive  work  in  some 
nultiple  of  the  taxation  from  which  you  have  been  re- 
ieved."  Keeping  in  mind  that  the  incentive  to  human 
ctivity  is  gain,  do  you  not  believe  that  there  would  be 
n  immediate  response  that  would  be  felt  through  every 


channel  of  business  activity  in  the  United  States?  I  appre- 
ciate this  is  perhaps  not  a  practicable  suggestion,  but  to 
the  extent  that  it  is  possible  to  lend  our  efforts  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  taxation,  instead  of  its  increase,  we  can  help  toward 
that  end. 

WE  assure  Mr.  Shoup  that  his  suggestion  is  entirely 
practicable.  Every  industry  might  be  made  free 
of  taxation,  having  not  a  penny  to  pay  beyond  the  site 
value  of  the  location,  which  has  already  been  paid  in  sell- 
ing price  or  now  in  the  form  of  rentals.  Not  a  penny  in 
taxes  need  industry  pay,  Mr.  Shoup,  for  rent  is  not  a  tax 
but  only  the  price  of  superior  advantage  of  location — the 
normal  rent  which  under  any  and  all  circumstances  in- 
dustry must  pay.  Will  he  conceive  of  the  advantages  of 
such  a  system,  not  only  for  the  one  industry  he  instances 
but  for  all?  And  this  rent — the  annual  ground  value  of 
location — going  then  not  to  the  enrichment  of  a  few  but 
for  the  benefit  of  all  in  public  improvements,  for  which 
there  need  be  no  other  charge.  Looks  like  Utopia,  Mr. 
Shoup,  doesn't  it?  But  you  have  given  us  the  illustration, 
and  though  you  say  it  is  "perhaps"  not  practicable,  we 
reply  that  the  word  "perhaps"  is  out  of  place,  though 
we  thank  you  for  it. 

NOW,  Mr.  Shoup,  you  may  hesitate  at  the  practical 
application  of  what  you  suggest.  You  may  indeed 
halt  at  what  you  perhaps  will  regard  as  the  questionable 
morality  of  the  proposal.  So  let  us  try  it  by  ethics.  The 
industry  you  cite,  together  with  all  others,  and  the  popula- 
tion these  industries  put  there  and  their  resultant  activities, 
are  reflected  in  the  value  of  land.  With  every  revolving 
wheel,  with  the  gathered  momentum  of  the  progress  of 
invention,  with  every  device  that  lightens  labor  and  in- 
creases its  efficiency,  the  natural  fund  that  would  permit 
us  to  abolish  taxation  and  make  your  suggestion  practi- 
cable increases,  providing  at  all  times  what  is  needed  for 
public  revenue. 

TRY  it  by  the  results  which  reason  and  imagination 
suggest,  or  by  the  sterner  test  of  its  ethical  justifica- 
tion. Meum  et  tuum,  and  between  us  what  is  ours  jointly. 
Who  made  the  land  values  of  a  community?  Not  those 
who  under  present  conditions  receive  it.  If  labor  be  the 
title  to  property,  there  is  no  such  title,  for  no  man  made 
the  land.  If  it  is  the  value  of  land  that  is  claimed,  no  man 
made  that.  Land  value  is  clearly  the  creation  of  the  com- 
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munity.  To  permit  its  appropriation  by  private  persons 
is  to  deny  the  real  title  to  property,  which  rests  in  labor 
and  is  the  fruit  of  man's  exertions. 

ALL  down  through  history  from  the  dim  shades  of  tradi- 
tion have  been  clear-eyed  souls  who  saw  this  great 
truth.  At  times  it  became  obscured,  but  every  now  and 
then  it  flashed  forth  in  the  inspired  utterances  of  the 
prophets  Moses  and  Isaiah;  in  the  agony  of  the  Gracchi, 
as  the  cruel  stones  beat  upon  them;  more  vaguely  in  the 
poetry  of  Burns  and  Shelley;  in  the  high  reasoning  of  John 
Locke,  the  wisdom  of  Paine,  and  lastly,  in  its  full  blossom- 
ing, in  the  brain  of  a  great  American,  Henry  George,  who 
as  much  as  any  of  these  belongs  to  the  ages! 

MAY  we  dwell  a  moment  on  what  the  world  would 
be  if  built  upon  a  plan  where  all  natural  forces  would 
cooperate?  Men,  strangely,  do  not  trust  natural  forces — 
they  look  at  society  as  a  piece  of  machinery,  something 
able  to  reach  efficiency  only  by  painful  adjustments.  On 
the  contrary,  society  is  a  living,  breathing  thing.  It  works 
almost  automatically,  or  if  this  seems  to  liken  it  to  the 
machine  quality  which  we  have  disclaimed,  let  us  rather 
say  as  a  harmony  of  human  motives,  the  elaborate  inter- 
play of  individual  initiative,  a  synchronization  of  achieve- 
ment and  desire.  Industry  is  one  form  of  its  manifesta- 
tion-— industry  composed  of  a  million  industries,  working 
out  its  plans  of  almost  infinite  coordination  without  any 
supervising  or  directing  intelligence. 

THE  man  of  socialistic  leanings  calls  it  "planless." 
So  far  as  human  machinations  go  it  is;  so  far  as  the 
natural  process  goes,  it  is  one  with  the  stars  and  their 
courses.  And  note  the  similarity,  that  the  human  gives 
no  thought  to  these  processes,  but  accepts  both  as  a  matter 
of  course.  "Two  things  fill  me  with  awe,"  said  Kant,  "the 
starry  heavens  and  the  sense  of  responsibility  in  man. " 
And  he  might  have  added  the  miracle  by  which  the  Dakota 
farmer  summons  with  his  wheat  to  his  very  door  the  coal 
of  the  Pennsylvania  miner,  or  the  North  Carolina  cotton 
grower  by  a  curious  magic  reels  off  yards  of  cloth  in  Lanca- 
shire. Planless  it  may  seem,  but  planless  it  is  not,  save 
only  that  as  a  plan  it  is  not  humanly  ordered,  but  working 
in  obedience  to  natural  forces  which  slavery  and  taxation 
have  sadly  bungled  and  socialism  would  infallibly  destroy. 

WE  have  received  the  following  from  our  good  friend 
Bolton  Hall,  and  attention  is  drawn  to  it.    Mr.  Hall 
writes : 

.  "If  it  be  true  (which  I  do  not  believe),  as  you  say  (see 
Comment  and  Reflection,  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  for  Sept.- 
Oct.),  that  'no  machine  ever  threw  a  single  man  out  of 
employment, '  then  Henry  George  was  wrong  in  saying 
that  under  normal  conditions  a  few  hours'  labor  a  week 
would  suffice," 


THE  machine  is  the  instrument  of  liberation.  That  me 
may  become  slaves  to  the  machine  is  true.  But  tha 
is  because  the  race  is  ignorant  of  its  functions.  Man  an 
machines  are  harried  by  the  exactions  of  a  power  that  i 
constantly  calling  upon  them  to  render  more  and  moi 
of  their  product.  Land  monopoly  lays  an  increasing  tribul 
upon  every  revolution  of  the  wheel.  Men  are  thrown  01 
of  employment,  not  by  the  machine,  which,  like  the  loa 
motive  or  the  linotype,  creates  new  avenues  of  employ 
ment,  but  by  the  fact  of  the  ever-increasing  drain  upo 
the  productive  forces  of  the  world,  so  that  only  a  sma 
proportion  of  the  increase  remains  in  the  hands  of  tr. 
workers. 

HPHE  sources  of  employment  are  multiplied  with  evei 
•••  invention;  the  means  of  deriving  material  satisfai 
tions  are  multiplied  by  the  machine  many  fold.  But  tl 
machine  in  the  hands  of  monopoly  becomes  the  maste 
and  labor  grows  to  be  not  the  slave  of  the  machine  but  tY 
slave  of  a  false  mechanism  built  up  out  of  our  econom 
maladjustments.  It  is  not  the  machine  that  throws  me 
out  of  employment,  but  the  slow,  grinding  process  < 
acquisition  by  monopoly  that  anticipates  every  gain  of  tl 
machine. 

WHILE  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  under  presei 
conditions  the  machine  does  nothing  more  than  ' 
displace  labor  temporarily,   Mr.  George's  statement  say 
"Under  normal  conditions."     There  is  therefore  no  co 
tradiction  between  our  statement  and  his.      Under  su< 
conditions  as   his   great   reform   would   bring  about,   tl 
machine  would  be  the  handmaiden  of  labor,   making 
unnecessary  for  the  worker  to  labor  as  long  and  hard 
he  must  do  without  the  machine.     We  repeat,  that  t 
machine,    even    under    present    conditions,    creates    n( 
opportunities  for  employment,   but  the  closing  of  tht 
opportunities  through  a  vicious  system  of  land  monopc 
minimizes  its  effect  and  produces  the  phenomenon  of  une: 
ployment  which  we  all  deplore.     But  we  do  not  have 
recite  this  to  so  good  a  Georgeist  as  Mr.  Hall. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  has  written  LAND  AND  FREED 
regarding  the   "theory"  of  "goods  for  goods"  a 
asks  us  to  explain  in  a  few  words  the  modus  operandi  of 
ternational  trade,  which  we  gladly  do.    It  may  be  descril 
in  a  few  sentences  as  follows :    A  merchant  in  the  Uni 
States  sends  goods  to  a  merchant  in  Europe.   Unless  crec 
have  been  previously  arranged  the  shipper  takes  to 
bank  the  bill  of  lading,  with  a  draft  on  the  buyer  for 
amount  of  the  bill. 

The  draft  with  the  bill  of  lading  attached  is  forwan 
to  the  bank's  correspondent  in  Europe  for  collection  fr 
the  buyer.  The  foreign  correspondent,  being  in  possess 
of  the  money,  places  it  to  the  credit  of  the  American  ba 
which  in  turn  places  the  proceeds  to  the  credit  of 
shipper. 
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THIS  operation  going  on  from  both  sides  enables  the 
bankers  doing  international  business  to  keep  balances  at 
either  end  sufficient  for  their  needs,  but  if,  as  sometimes 
happens,  a  bank  is  called  upon  to  transmit  more  than  the 
amount  of  its  credit  balance,  it  goes  into  the  open  exchange 
market  and  for  a  small  commission  buys  the  right  to  draw 
against  the  balances  of  other  banks  which  have  more  than 
their  immediate  needs  call  for.  Thus  under  normal  circum- 
stances goods  shipped  from  one  country  are  paid  by  goods 
shipped  in  exchange,  and  only  in  comparatively  few  in- 
stances is  it  necessary  to  complete  the  balance  by  a  ship- 
ment of  gold. 


f^HE  outstanding  case  in  point  is  that  during  the  World 
•*•  War  —  everything  being  shipped  from  the  United 
States  to  Europe  and  practically  no  goods  coming  back  — 
the  payments  were  made  in  gold,  resulting  in  the  major 
Dortion  of  the  world's  gold  supply  being  lodged  in  the 
LJnited  States.  Latterly,  too,  for  various  reasons,  the  flow 
)f  gold  has  been  to  the  United  States,  though  a  slight  ebb 
:ide  is  now  apparent.  But  in  the  last  analysis  goods  are 
jaid  for  in  goods. 

»  Henry  George's  Disciples 
HE  annual   meeting  of   the  Henry  George   Founda- 
tion, which  is  to  be  held  in  this  city  on  Monday,  will 
»ossess  particular  interest,  because  it  comes  at  a  time  when 
axation    is   one   of   the    uppermost   subjects    before   the 
niblic. 

Henry  George's  panacea  for  the  economic  ills  of  the 
rorld  has  commanded  respectful  attention  on  the  part 
>f  many  distinguished  thinkers,  and  if  it  has  not  succeeded 
n  gathering  round  it  a  conquering  army  of  advocates, 
:  has  at  least  persisted  in  holding  a  place  on  the  stage 
fhile  many  other  prescriptions  have  come  and  gone  and 
«en  forgotten.  The  Single  Tax  is  at  present  attracting 
lore  attention  in  England  than  it,  perhaps,  has  ever  before 
eceived.  —  Editorial  Baltimore  News. 

i^7HENEVER  there  is  in  any  country  uncultivated 
•  •'  lands  and  unemployed  poor,  it  is  clear  that  the 
iws  of  property  have  been  so  far  extended  as  to  violate 
atural  rights.  The  earth  is  given  as  a  common  stock  for 
lan  to  labor  and  live  on.  —  THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 


the  unemployed  need  is  not  socialism,  com- 
munism,  bolshevikism,  fascism  or  paternalism  of 
ny  kind,  but  simple  Freedom  —  the  chance  to  go  to  work 
>r  themselves  upon  the  free  opportunities  provided  by 
fature  herself  for  that  very  purpose;  just  as  our  old  pio- 
eers  of  the  West  did  before  the  public  domain  fell  into  the 
ands  of  land  monopolists.  If  you  want  to  know  how  this 
in  be  done,  read  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  by  Henry 
«orge.  The  book  is  in  every  public  library.  —  "Horatio." 
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The  Single  Tax  in  Perspective 

A   PAPER   READ   BY   BENJAMIN   W.    BURGER,    LL.    M., 

OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  BAR,  AT  SIXTH  ANNUAL  HENRY 

GEORGE  CONGRESS  AT  BALTIMORE,  OCT.  12,  1931. 

"For  more  than  two  years  past  we  have  seen  millions  of  men  and 
women  tramping  our  streets  looking  for  work.  We  have  seen  our  basic 
industry,  agriculture,  shot  to  pieces.  We  have  witnessed  human  dis- 
tress more  terrible  than  can  be  described.  Malnutrition,  disease, 
suicides,  crime,  broken  homes,  all  directly  attributable  to  unemploy- 
ment, have  caused  a  loss  beyond  human  computation. 

"The  monetary  loss  in  the  United  States  in  1930  amounted  to 
$20,000,000,000,  and  this  year  it  will  be  close  to  $30,000,000,000. 
These  figures  take  no  account  of  the  fluctuating  values  of  securities 
and  real  estate." — New  York  American,  Sept.  20,  1931. 

\~\  7E  have  suffered  not  industrial  stagnation  but  indus- 

•  *  trial  paralysis.  Contrary  to  popular  impression, 
the  New  York  stock  market  crash  in  the  fall  of  1929  was 
not  the  cause  of  our  depression.  This  will  be  clear  to  any- 
one who  understands  fundamental  economics.  The  stock 
market  primarily  is  a  thermometer  which  records  general 
business  conditions,  and  is  no  more  the  cause  of  our  present 
difficulties  than  a  temperature  of  110°  in  a  thermometer 
is  the  cause  of  hot  weather.  In  each  case  the  thermometer 
and  stock  market  merely  record  prevailing  weather  or 
business  conditions.  They  do  not  cause  them. 

Our  difficulties,  and  indeed  the  difficulties  which  today 
afflict  every  country,  had  arisen  long  before  the  crash. 
Even  in  so  called  "good  times"  the  United  States  had 
between  1,000,000  and  2,000,000  men  constantly  out  of 
work.  No  country  can  boast  of  prosperity  when  so  many 
willing  workers  are  unable  to  find  employment. 

What  has  been  the  attitude  of  our  public  officials  to 
these  distressing  conditions?  At  first  the  President  denied 
that  conditions  were  at  all  extraordinary.  We  are  suffer- 
ing, he  said,  our  usual  fall  setback,  a  little  more  acutely, 
perhaps.  (Then  in  May,  1930,  more  than  eighteen  months 
ago,  he  announced:  "We  have  now  passed  the  worst.") 

When  the  worst  continued  to  become  worse,  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisers  began  to  issue  suave  statements 
which  reminded  one  of  an  Ethiopian  whistling  in  a  country 
graveyard  on  a  moonless  night.  Finally,  in  April  of  this 
year,  the  President  reluctantly  stated  that  there  were 
6,000,000  men  unemployed.  When  a  party  in  power  openly 
admits  that  6,000,000  men  are  without  work,  we  may  safely 
hazard  the  statement  that  actually  between  9,000,000 
and  10,000,000  are  unemployed. 

The  President  discreetly  avoided  any  reference  to  those 
who  are  working  only  part  time;  nor  did  he  mention  pro- 
fessional men  or  storekeepers  whose  activities  had  forcibly 
been  reduced  one-half  or  two-thirds.  All  these  were  deemed 
technically  employed.  Nor  did  he  state  the  number  of 
workers  who  had  suffered  severe  wage  cuts. 

In  November  and  December,  1929,  he  had  called  two 
conferences  of  big  business  men  to  pledge  themselves  to 
maintain  prevailing  wages.  As  though  employers  in  a 
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competitive  system  could  artificially  keep  up  wages!  Month 
after  month  since  that  time  employment  has  decreased 
and  pay  envelopes  have  become  thinner  and  thinner.  The 
pay  rolls  of  the  steel  industry,  for  example,  have  been  re- 
duced about  40%.  The  wages  paid  by  the  railroads  alone 
in  1930  were  approximately  $600,000,000  less  than  in  1929, 
yet  until  recently  the  administration  had  been  priding 
itself  on  maintaining  the  rate  of  pay.  Employees,  however, 
pay  their  grocers  from  the  wages  actually  enclosed  in  their 
pay  envelopes,  not  from  the  rate  of  pay.  So  the  impression 
the  Administration  has  sought  to  create  that  it  has  main- 
tained the  wages  is  misleading. 

All  kinds  of  remedies  were  proposed  to  end  the  depression. 
None  went  to  the  cause;  none  could  be  effective. 

The  State  Industrial  Commissioner  of  New  York  said: 

"This  is  one  time  when  the  rich  should  indulge  themselves  in  lux- 
uries that  require  large  l^bpr  forces,  such  as  building  a  yacht.  This 
is  the  time  to  build  a  sunken  garden,  put  a  stone  or  brick  wall  around 
a  country  estate,  give  a  daughter  a  swimming  pool  instead  of  an  expen- 
sive bauble,  an  open  air  theatre,  boat  house,  build  a  hockey  field,  lay 
out  bridle  paths,  set  out  roadside  trees." — New  York  Times,  Nov.  11, 
1931. 

The  Governor  of  Oklahoma  called  for  taxes— 

"assessed  according  to  ability  to  pay  and  services  derived." — New 
York  Times,  Sept.  8,  1931. 

To  keep  up  the  high  price  of  oil  the  Governor  established 
martial  law  in  the  oil  fields. 

In  Louisiana  a  bill  was  passed  making  it  unlawful  to 
plant  cotton.  This  is,  of  course,  unconstitutional. 

The  American  Legion,  controlling  more  than  1,000,000 
votes,  advocated  a  bill  permitting  the  veterans  to  borrow 
up  to  50%  of  the  face  value  of  their  certificates  on  the 
plea  that  such  a  bill  "would  put  new  life  into  American 
business." 

The  law  was  passed,  2,100,000  veterans  borrowed  an 
additional  $950,000,000,  but  American  business  continued 
to  sink  lower  and  lower. 

The  Farm  Board,  having  lost  over  $250,000,000  of  tax- 
payers' money  in  a  vain  attempt  artificially  to  peg  the 
prices  of  wheat  and  cotton,  came  forward  with  the  bril- 
liant suggestion  that  the  farmers  become  rich  by  burning 
every  third  row  of  cotton,  which  they  had  so  carefully 
saved  from  the  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil.  The  board, 
supported  by  taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  evidently 
believes  the  farmers  could  be  made  richer  by  destroying 
part  of  the  wealth  they  had  produced,  and  charging  the 
taxpayers  and  consumers  more  for  the  remainder  of  the 
crop. 

They  learned  nothing  from  Brazil's  failure  in  attempt- 
ing to  establish  prosperity  by  burning  up  and  dumping 
into  the  sea  1,779,000  bags  of  coffee,  containing  more  than 
200,000,000  pounds,  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  boost  the  price 
of  coffee  (New  York  Evening  Post,  Oct.  3,  1931),  and  the 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Cuba  and  twenty  other  nations  to 
establish  prosperity  by  a  worldwide  agreement  to  reduce 
sugar  production  and  thus  raise  the  price. 


Cuba  and  her  allies  concerned  themselves  only  with 
limiting  production,  or  supply,  and  wholly  ignored  con- 
sumption or  demand,  which  is  the  second  factor  in  deter- 
mining selling  price.  They  will  be  next  to  learn  how  futile 
are  all  efforts  to  peg  prices  to  an  artificial  level. 

The  railroads  argued  that  prosperity  could  be  restored 
by  granting  them  a  15%  increase  on  freight  rates.  They 
failed  to  explain  how  they  are  going  to  get  increased  in- 
come when  the  very  increase  they  are  seeking  would  tend 
to  drive  more  and  more  freight  to  automobile  trucks. 

The  opponents  of  prohibition  argued  that  the  way  to 
establish  prosperity  was  to  abolish  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment. They  cannot  explain,  however,  why  the  European 
and  South  American  and  Asiatic  countries,  where  prohi- 
bition is  unknown,  also  are  in  the  throes  of  depression. 

Next  the  labor  union  leaders  came  forward  with  their 
remedy,  namely,  to  spread  employment  among  a  greater 
number  of  workers  by  reducing  the  working  week  from 
six  to  five  days,  and  the  daily  work  from  eight  to  five  hours. 
They  are  naive  enough  to  believe  that  employers  coul< 
or  would  pay  the  same  wages  for  twenty-five  hours'  weekly 
work  that  they  now  pay  for  forty-eight  or  forty-four. 
They  do  not  realize,  as  we  do,  that  as  the  production  o 
the  greater  number  of  workers  over  the  same  period  o 
hours  would  be  only  identical  in  quantity  with  that  o 
the  lesser  number  of  workers,  the  employer,  paying  the 
wages  from  production,  would  be  unable  to  pay  mon 
wages  even  if  he  were  so  minded.  They  fail  to  realize  tha' 
spreading  a  given  amount  of  work  over  more  workers  onb 
results  in  the  same  wages  being  apportioned  among  thi 
greater  number  of  workers. 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  mass  cannot  thus  be  in 
creased;  it  is  simply  more  widely  spread.  Any  student  o 
the  economic  problem  knows  that  we  are  suffering  pri 
marily  from  insufficient  purchasing  power  on  the  part  c 
all  the  producers,  and  that  to  spread  the  existing  purchas 
ing  power  over  a  larger  number  of  workers  will  not  solv 
our  problem,  which  is  to  increase  the  purchasing  powe 
of  the  entire  mass  of  workers. 

We,  who  understand  fundamental  economics,  perceivj 
that  we  are  suffering  from  a  lack  of  purchasing  power,  cl 
underconsumption,  not  from  overproduction.  Overprcl 
duction  could  obtain  only  in  a  world  where  every  mail 
woman  and  child  had  all  the  food,  clothing  and  sheltil 
necessary,  and  certainly  this  world  is  far  from  that  statj 

There  are  millions  of  people  in  China,  in  India,  in  Europj 
yes,  in  the  United  States,  who  would  like  to  use  the  wheaj 
sugar,   automobiles   and   other   commodities   classified 
"overproduced,"  but  they  have  nothing  to  exchange  fi| 
these   commodities,    that   is,    nothing   that   approaches 
fair  exchange  on  the  basis  of  barter. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  under  tl| 
guise  of  relieving  unemployment,  started  a  witch  hunt 
keep  out  and  drive  out  of  this  country  as  many  persol 
as  it  could.  The  bars  against  immigration  were  gradual! 
raised  so  high  that  today  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  stronl 
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law-abiding  worker  to  enter  the  United  States,  particularly 
from  certain  countries.  This  tremendous  potential  wealth 
has  been  temporarily,  if  not  permanently,  lost  to  the  United 
States. 

Then  there  were  the  pseudo-economists  and  time-serv- 
ing politicians  who  believed  that  a  high  tariff  would  bring 
prosperity.  They  proceeded  to  pass  the  stiffest  tariff  law 
ever  inflicted  on  the  United  States,  which  was  followed 
by  the  severest  depression  we  have  suffered  in  our  142 
years'  history.  (See  Cleveland  Trust  Company  Bulletin 
and  Graph,  Sept.,  1931.) 

Experts  estimate  that  four  items  of  that  tariff  alone 
(beef,  sugar,  wool,  shoes)  annually  cost  American  con- 
sumers in  excess  of  $1,000,000,000  more  than  otherwise 
would  be  the  case.  To  that  extent  has  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  American  consumer  been  reduced! 

Then  there  were  those  superficial  students  of  our  prob- 
lem who  recommended,  as  a  remedy,  unemployment  in- 
surance: 

"Let  the  employer,  the  employed  and  the  State,"  they 
said,  "pay  into  a  common  fund  such  an  amount  as,  on  an 
actuarial  basis,  will  enable  the  fund  to  meet  its  obligations, 
namely,  to  pay  out  moneys  weekly  to  the  workers  when 
they  are  unemployed." 

To  the  burdens  under  which  industry  is  already  groan- 
ing they  proposed  to  add  still  another! 

Now  it  is  obvious,  if  there  is  a  shortage  of  employment, 
that  the  employer  will  be  unable  to  contribute  to  the 
:und  and  will  be  forced  out  of  business,  and  simultaneously 
the  worker  will  begin  to  draw  from  the  fund  and  the  State 
will  invariably  be  left  to  pay  more  and  more  into  the  fund 
to  keep  it  solvent.  The  State,  in  the  vernacular,  will  "hold 
the  bag."  Unemployment  insurance  is  thus  no  remedy. 
The  only  remedy  for  unemyloyment  is  employment. 

Moreover,  unemployment  insurance  invariably  leads  to 
the  dole;  and  to  observe  the  terribly  depressing  effects  of 
the  dole  system,  one  need  only  to  look  at  Great  Britain. 
A  once  sturdy,  self-reliant  people  have,  through  economic 
njustice,  become  paupers  and  have  been  compelled,  at 
the  sacrifice  of  their  self-respect,  to  accept  a  pittance  to 
lold  body  and  soul  together. 

There  are  those  who  vociferously  have  been  urging  the 
:ities,  States  or  the  nation  to  borrow  money  to  employ 
abor  to  be  used  in  building  roads,  bridges  or  other  public 
projects.  One  American  editor  advocates  a  $5,000,000,000 
x»nd  issue. 

These  people  are  perfectly  oblivious  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  limits  to  the  amount  of  bonds  which  the  bond 
market  can  absorb,  and  that  new  issues  of  bonds  can  be 
disposed  of  only  at  constantly  increasing  rates  of  interest, 
md  that  eventually  those  bonds,  with  heavy  interest, 
'must  be  redeemed  by  the  whole  community.  In  addition, 
ind  this  is  most  important,  the  advocates  of  bond  issues 
fail  to  realize  that  building  more  roads  and  bridges  results 
inly  in  increasing  contiguous  land  values,  which  again 
would  be  privately  appropriated. 


And  here  I  must  comment  on  the  "Pittsburgh  Plan," 
which  may  be  described  as  a  plan  gradually  to  remove 
taxes  from  improvements  and  concentrate  them  on  land, 
but  fails  to  collect  the  entire  economic  rent  for  the  com- 
munity. 

It  is  the  law  of  economics  that  a  reduction  of  taxes  must 
be  followed  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  land  rent  pro- 
portionate to  the  relief  given.  This  for  the  reason  that 
exempting  improvements  from  taxation  makes  Pittsburgh 
or  any  other  city  adopting  such  a  policy  a  more  attractive 
place  in  which  to  live  and  do  business,  and  to  that  extent 
tends  to  increase  land  values. 

While  the  collection  of  the  entire  taxes  from  land  alone 
is  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  failure  to  collect  for  the  com- 
munity, which  has  created  it,  the  entire  economic  rent, 
permits  the  land  owner  to  continue  to  speculate  in  land 
values,  and  renders  abortive,  if  not  nugatory,  the  benefits 
which  otherwise  would  flow  from  exempting  improve- 
ments from  taxation. 

So  long  as  land  values  are  privately  appropriated  they 
are  a  liability  to  a  community,  not  an  asset. 

More  recently  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  advocate 
"planned  production"  and  "planned 'distribution."  The 
advocates  of  this  idea  (with  one  eye  toward  Russia)  say: 

"Let  us  call  a  conference  of  trained  economists  and 
captains  of  industry  to  formulate  plans." 

Could  any  three  or  five  experts  agree  about  the  main 
features  of  a  plan?  A  simple  inspection  of  their  writings 
and  speeches  shows  that  they  are  often  in  violent  disagree- 
ment with  one  another.  The  most  positive  of  them  are 
positively  sure  that  most  of  their  colleagues  are  wrong. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  oil  industry  said  (New  York 
Times,  Sept.  20,  1931): 

"  I  have  no  plan  whereby  the  oil  industry  can  agree  on  three  or  five 
men  to  consider  suggestions  and  formulate  plans  to  bring  about  their 
salvation.  In  fact,  if  they  run  true  to  form,  they  will  be  unable  to 
agree  on  three  or  five  or  fifty  men,  nor  would  they  be  able  to  agree  to 
anything  that  such  a  group  of  men  would  recommend,  even  if  these 
men  were  able  themselves  to  agree." 

While  the  discussion  of  the  economists  and  captains  of 
industry  continued,  and  their  sharp  differences  of  opinion 
were  put  on  exhibition,  the  American  public  would  be 
very  apt  to  echo  the  satiric  German  comment  on  the  famous 
assembly  of  Gelehrten  in  1848: 

"Hundert  funfzig  Professoren, 
Vaterland,  du  bist  verloren. " 

Which,  translated  freely,  means:  "One  hundred  and  fifty 
professors  in  conference,  God  help  the  country." 

Our  political  ideal  always  has  been  to  encourage  private 
enterprise  and  keep  open  the  door  of  opportunity.  We 
believe  in  the  irreducible  minimum  of  legislative  inter- 
ference in  every  field.  State  planning  implies  a  grandiose 
effort  to  provide  severely  ordered  regimentation  to  be 
imposed  by  law  upon  every  aspect  of  American  enterprise 
and  American  life.  It  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  coun- 
try. 
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What  man  or  group  of  men  would  know  how  to  direct 
all  or  many  of  the  leading  activities  of  this  great  nation? 
Who  is  so  innocent  as  to  assume  that  if  we  were  to  make  a 
plan  our  people  would  follow  it,  unless  they  could  be  made 
slaves? 

Certainly  the  Federal  Government  cannot  formulate  or 
direct  such  a  plan.  It  is  none  too  successful  in  discharging 
its  constitutional  functions.  It  cannot  even  run  a  routine 
business  like  the  Post  Office  Department  without  incurring 
a  huge  deficit  ($150,000,000  this  year  alone). 

"The  experience  of  the  race,"  says  Newton  D.  Baker, 
"has  shown  us  that  progress  is  a  function  of  freedom." 

I  believe  that  the  Russian  five-year  plan  must  fail  be- 
cause it  seeks  to  change  the  primal  instincts  of  human 
beings;  because  it  seeks  to  obliterate  the  individual;  be- 
cause it  seeks  to  erase  from  men  the  acquisitive  impulse. 

The  present  worldwide  depression  shows  clearly  that 
the  problems  connected  with  the  production  and  distri- 
bution of  wealth  are  of  international  character. 

A  plan,  to  be  of  any  value,  therefore,  must  envision 
not  the  United  States  alone  but  the  entire  world.  How 
are  we  going  to  bring  about  uniformity  of  opinion  among 
fifty  or  more  nations  intimately  concerned  with  produc- 
tion, distribution,  importation  and  exportation  of  wheat, 
sugar,  cotton,  wool,  rubber  and  other  commodities?  No 
longer  than  last  May  a  conference  in  London  called  for 
the  purpose  of  evolving  a  plan  for  the  control  of  only  a 
single  commodity  (wheat)  failed  entirely. 

Delegates  from  eleven  grain-growing  nations  met,  pro- 
duced a  variety  of  formulas,  and  parted  with  empty  hands, 
except  for  a  decision  to  collect  statistics,  which  already 
exist  in  superabundance. 

It  would  be  possible,  of  course,  to  limit  a  conference  to 
unofficial  experts,  who  might  be  able  to  agree  more  readily 
upon  a  programme,  as  free  agents,  than  if  they  were  bound 
by  divergent  policies  of  their  respective  governments. 
In  that  case,  however,  we  should  witness  a  repetition  of 
what  happened  at  Geneva  in  1927. 

On  that  occasion  several  hundred  distinguished  experts 
met  in  a  world  economic  conference,  made  a  careful  analy- 
sis of  the  chief  economic  problems  confronting  the  nations, 
and  advised  their  respective  governments  to  remove  the 
artificial  barriers  interfering  with  the  natural  and  profit- 
able flow  of  international  trade.  What  was  the  answer  of 
the  governments? 

At  once  they  proceeded  to  create  newer  and  still  higher 
barriers,  with  the  United  States  in  the  very  front  rank. 

Those  who  believe  that  a  conference  of  experts  could 
solve  our  problem  would  do  well  to  remember  that  1,028 
experts  advised  President  Hoover  not  to  approve  the 
Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Bill.  They  counted  for  nothing 
against  the  party  politicians  who,  the  very  next  day,  in- 
duced him  to  sign  it. 

Long  ago  someone  said:  "Mankind  moves  along  from 
one'  blunder  to  another  before  it  finally  hits  upon  the  real 
cause  of  its  misfortunes." 


So,  it  seems,  must  be  the  case  in  the  field  of  economics. 
Everything  must  be  tried  before  the  world  will  stumble 
on  the  Single  Tax. 

We  know  that  the  cause  of  our  difficulty  is  that  two 
classes  in  society  produce  wealth,  while  three  classes 
divide  it. 

Few  there  are  who  possess  the  ability  to  reason  from 
cause  to  effect.  In  the  kindred  field  of  health  there  is  the 
same  difficulty.  People  become  ill  because  they  violate 
the  laws  that  govern  their  physical  being,  and  instead  of 
giving  up  the  enervating  habits  which  check  elimination, 
seek  external  remedies  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  con- 
sequences of  their  own  ignorance  and  folly. 

Charity  deals  with  effects;  Justice  would  remove  causes. 
Charity  makes  the  old  man  of  the  sea  feed  sugar  plums  to 
the  poor  devil  he  is  riding  and  checking;  Justice  would 
make  him  get  off  his  victim's  back. 

The  medical  profession  spends  its  time  principally  in 
palliating  effects  instead  of  removing  causes.  The  legal 
profession  wastes  itself  with  matters,  civil  and  criminal, 
most  of  which  would  never  arise  in  a  rational  society. 

Penology,  likewise,  absorbs  itself  in  studying  punish- 
ment for  criminals  instead  of  determining  and  eliminating 
the  social  cause,  poverty,  which  produces  most  crime. 
In  musical  comedy  it  may  be  fitting  to  "  let  the  punishment 
fit  the  crime,"  but  the  scientific  attitude  would  be  to  in- 
troduce an  economic  order  which  would  cease  producing 
criminals. 

Prohibition  is  another  movement  which  deals  with  effects 
rather  than  causes.   Admittedly,  the  excessive  use  of  strong 
drink  is  injurious.    But  the  craving  for  drink  must  precede 
indulgence.    The  Prohibitionists  will  not  study  the  mental! 
and  physical  and  economic  causes  that  create  desire  foil 
liquor.  They  foolishly  believe  that  by  prohibiting  its  manu- 
facture and  sale  (assuming  that  they  can  successfully  stop 
its  manufacture  and  sale)  they  will  end  the  traffic.    Ignor 
ing  causes  as  they  do,  their  little  reform  is  bound  to  fail. 

In  the  field  of  international  relations  there  are  man} 
who  glibly  speak  about  outlawing  war  by  resolution  Oil 
conference. 

"Theirs  is  an  idealism  that  ignores  the  realities," 
Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy.    "They  (war  opponents) 
nothing    about    abolishing    selfish    national    policies 
seek  to  benefit  one  people  by  inflicting  injury  on  anothe 

Many  peace  advocates  advocate  high  tariffs,  whic! 
artificially  interfere  with  the  free  exchange  of  labor  am 
commodities  between  nations. 

In  the  economic  field,  as  in  the  physical,  there  can  b 
no  cure  until  we  recognize  that  our  sufferings  are  due  fr 
our  violation  of  law,  whether  physical  or  economic.  "Y; 
SHALL  KNOW  THE  TRUTH,  AND  THE  TRUTH  SHALL  MAK; 
YE  FREE." 

(Note. — The  remainder  of  Mr.  Burger's  paper  will  b 
printed  in  our  next  number.) 
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BREATHLESS  programme,  a   really    representative 
gathering,   fifteen  states  having  sent  delegates,  and 

spirit  of  harmony  and  good  fellowship  characterized  all 
the  three  days'  sessions  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Congress 
the  Henry  George  Foundation  at  Baltimore,  October 
to  14,  inclusive. 

There  were  many  "high  spots"  in  these  interesting 
days,  some  that  will  be  long  memorable.  Notably,  these 
were  the  masterly  address  of  Lee  Francis  Lybarger  at  the 
banquet,  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  Single  Tax  speeches 
ever  delivered,  perhaps  among  the  greatest  orations  dur- 
ing a  decade  on  any  subject;  the  recitation  of  "The  Central 
Truth,"  from  Progress  and  Poverty,  by  the  son  of  our 
old  friend  Ed  Ross;  the  recitations  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Phillips  (whom  some  of  the  readers  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM 
will  recall  under  her  maiden  name  of  Elizabeth  Magee) ; 
the  singing  of  "The  Land  Song"  and  Robert  Burns'  "To 
the  De'il  with  the  Excise  Man,"  by  Mrs.  Arnold,  rendered 
with  extraordinary  spirit;  and  as  a  more  purely  intellec- 
tual treat,  the  remarkable  paper  of  Benjamin  W.  Burger. 
Perhaps  we  should  include  the  few  but  impressive  words 
spoken  by  Anna  George  deMille  with  the  quiet  grace  and 
charming  modesty  characteristic  of  her. 

The  convention  was  opened  by  the  chairman,  Charles 
G.  Baldwin,  who  extended  the  welcome  of  Baltimore  to 
the  Congress.  His  speech  was  a  happy  one,  which  began 
the  proceedings  auspiciously.  He  reviewed  the  work  of 
the  Maryland  Tax  Reform  Association  and  the  progress 
in  that  State,  informing  his  hearers  that  every  county 
in  Maryland  had  local  option  in  taxation  for  county  pur- 
poses, and  that  there  had  been  considerable  improvement 
in  assessments  in  the  City  of  Baltimore. 

Further  along  in  his  speech,  in  commenting  on  our 
wicked  tax  policy,  he  used  as  an  example  the  Lord  Balti- 
more Hotel,  where  the  convention  met,  and  the  tax  burden 
borne  by  this  magnificent  institution  which  has  added 
so  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  city. 

Referring  to  the  tax  on  personalty,  Mr.  Baldwin  said: 
"I  have  never  found  a  single  assessor  wicked  enough  to 
assess  personal  property  at  its  true  value."  He  closed 
with  an  eloquent  tribute  to  Henry  George. 

In  the  absence  of  President  Evans  of  the  Foundation, 
who  was  detained  by  his  bereavement  in  the  death  of  his 
wife,  Mr.  P.  R.  Williams,  secretary  of  the  Foundation, 
made  a  short  address  welcoming  the  delegates,  and 
then  read  a  letter  from  Waldo  J.  Wernicke,  of  Los 
Angeles. 

A  motion  was  then  made  and  carried  that  a  committee 
of  twenty-one  on  resolutions  be  appointed.  Chairman 
Baldwin  read  the  names  of  the  twenty-one  selected,  and 
Mr.  Miller  pointed  out  that  there  was  not  a  woman  on  the 
committee  though  many  women  were  present  as  delegates. 
The  list  of  those  appointed  was  then  referred  back  to  the 


Executive  Committee  of  the  Foundation  for  reconsidera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Will  Atkinson  now  addressed  the  convention,  his 
subject  being  "The  Hope  of  Humanity,"  and  Mr.  C.  H. 
Ingersoll,  of  New  Jersey,  spoke  on  methods  of  propaganda. 
He  asked  that  a  moment  be  spent  in  silent  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  James  R.  Brown. 

The  talk  of  Mr.  Ingersoll  on  methods  called  forth  an 
animated  discussion,   participated  in  by  Miss  Siddall,  of 
Washington;    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Swan  ton,    of    Washington; 
Mr.  Weinberger,  of  New  York,  and  others. 
LUNCHEON  MEETING,  OCT.  12 

At  this  luncheon  Charles  R.  Eckert,  of  Beaver,  Pa., 
presided,  and  Benjamin  W.  Burger  read  his  paper  on  "The 
Single  Tax  in  Perspective."  A  motion  was  made  that  this 
paper  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  and  this  suggestion 
was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Founda- 
tion. It  is  likely  that  its  publication  will  be  arranged  be- 
tween the  Foundation  and  the  Single  Tax  Publishing 
Company. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION,  OCT.  12 

Prof.  Broadus  Mitchell,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
delivered  the  address  which  appears  on  another  page,  and 
Mr.  George  L.  Record,  of  New  Jersey,  followed  with  a 
paper  which  called  forth  considerable  discussion,  in  which 
Frank  Stephens,  of  Arden,  Alan  Thompson,  of  Toronto, 
and  others  were  heard.  To  their  criticisms  Mr.  Record 
vigorously  replied. 

Walter  Fairchild,  of  New  York,  an  added  speaker  on 
the  programme  at  this  afternoon  session,  followed  with  an 
informal  talk  on  lecture  work  and  the  need  of  coordination 
in  this  field.  He  expressed  his  opinion  that  a  new  hospi- 
tality to  our  doctrines  was  being  manifested  in  universities 
and  colleges.  He  said  that  in  his  visits  to  many  institu- 
tions of  learning  he  had  not  met  a  single  professor  who  had 
expressed  hostility  to  the  Single  Tax.  Generally  speak- 
ing, Progress  and  Poverty  is  studied  in  the  economic 
classes,  and  this  phase  in  the  development  of  our  move- 
ment he  thought  extremely  gratifying. 

Miss  Amy  Mali  Hicks,  of  New  York,  spoke  briefly  in 
reference  to  the  High  School  Essay  contests  conducted 
by  the  committee  of  Single  Tax  women,  Miss  Schetter, 
of  Northport,  L.  I.;  Miss  Grace  Isabel  Colbron,  of  Canaan, 
Conn.,  and  herself,  and  added  her  assurance  to  that  of 
Mr.  Fairchild  that  they  had  encountered  no  opposition 
in  the  thirty  and  more  high  schools  where  the  pupils  took 
part  in  the  contest. 

Dr.  Millikin,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  talked  on  certain  instru- 
ments of  democracy,  the  initiative  and  referendum  and 
proportional  representation. 

Benjamin  Marsh,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  spoke  on  "Our 
Peerless  Stupidity  in  Taxation"  and  advocated  taxes  on 
land  values  and  a  progressive  surtax  on  estates  and  in- 
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comes.  Mr.  Marsh  is  a  vigorous  speaker,  but  has  never 
realized  what  the  taking  of  the  full  economic  rent  would 
mean.  He  told  us  that  Prof.  John  Dewey,  whom  he  had 
seen  a  few  days  before,  had  asked  to  be  remembered  to 
the  gathering. 

EVENING  SESSION,  MONDAY,  OCT.  12 

John  Salmon,  of  Baltimore,  opened  this  session  with  an 
interesting  talk  on  taxation.  Among  the  speakers  was 
Bolton  Hall,  of  New  York,  his  subject  being  "Your  Work 
and  Mine."  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  think  of  Mr. 
Hall  as  too  exclusively  a  piece  of  intellectual  mechanism 
would  have  been  surprised  to  find  themselves  emotionally 
stirred  by  the  words  of  this  great  veteran  of  our  cause. 
He  pleaded  for  toleration.  Referring  to  the  division  of  our 
friends  in  England,  he  said  he  saw  no  reason  why  there 
should  be  antagonism  between  the  two  forces.  He  said 
he  was  not  disappointed  or  disheartened,  but  indeed  was 
uplifted  and  comforted  by  the  progress  of  the  movement. 
He  compared  our  movement  with  others  through  their 
years  of  struggle  for  achievement.  Mr.  Hall's  speech  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  made  during  these  three  days. 

Hon.  W.  D.  Jamieson,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  the 
next  speaker.  He  is  a  former  Congressman  from  Iowa, 
is  a  well-known  newspaper  man  and  conducts  the  syndi- 
cated column  "The  Window  Seat,"  which  reaches  more 
than  two  million  readers.  His  subject  was  "Getting  an 
Audience,"  and  his  humor  was  a  treat.  He  admitted  not 
being  a  Single  Taxer,  "probably  because  he  did  not  know 
enough  about  it, "  as  he  said,  but  he  showed  as  he  proceeded 
a  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  a  sympathy  with  its  objects. 

Mrs.  Anna  George  deMille  said:  "All  I  can  promise  of 
my  speech  is  that  it  will  be  brief.  I  am  out  for  the  kids— 
I  am  out  for  the  young  people.  I  get  a  tremendous  thrill 
out  of  it.  I  have  just  returned  from  making  a  talk  to  five 
hundred  school  children  and  I  am  wildly  enthusiastic  over 
my  experience." 

Then  followed  a  more  serious  note  in  Mrs.  deMille's 
address.  She  said  she  felt  like  one  at  a  fire  who  alone  among 
the  imperiled  knew  the  only  exit.  "I  do  not  know  what 
Henry  George  would  do  were  he  here.  Sometimes  I  am 
glad  that  he  is  not.  It  might  be  that  his  heart  would  break. 
But  at  all  events  it  devolves  on  us  to  fight  as  we  never 
fought  before." 

MORNING  SESSION,  OCT.  13 

Robert  C.  Macauley,  of  Philadelphia,  made  an  admirable 
plea  for  the  method  of  propaganda  of  which  his  paper, 
The  Pennsylvania  Commonweal,  is  as  yet  the  only  example. 
Believing  his  plan  of  what  he  calls  a  "sales  letter"  is  capa- 
ble of  indefinite  extension,  he  explained  to  the  session 
the  small  cost  of  the  12,500  circulation  attained  by  the 
Commonweal. 

Miss  Amy  Mali  Hicks,  of  New  York,  spoke  briefly  on 
the  question  of  slogans. 

John  Lawrence  Monroe  gave  an  address  on  "Unem- 
ployment a  Challenge  to  Democracy,"  and  was  listened 


to  attentively  as  the  youngest  man  on  the  programme, 
after  which  letters  were  read  by  Secretary  Williams  from 
Alfred  N.  Chandler,  of  New  Jersey;  John  Emery  McLean, 
of  Fairhope;  Edmund  Vance  Cooke,  of  Cleveland;  F.  G. 
Anderson,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  and  others.  Mr.  L.  D. 
Beckwith,  of  Stockton,  Calif.,  read  a  lengthy  communica- 
tion from  Matthew  Warriner,  of  the  Commonwealth  party 
of  England.  A  number  of  New  York  Single  Taxers  will 
recall  with  pleasure  the  visits  of  Mr.  Warriner  to  this 
country. 

Hon.  George  Finger,  former  mayor  of  Capital  Heights, 
Md.,  now  told  us  something  of  that  Single  Tax  town.  It 
has  a  population  of  800,  with  twenty  miles  of  streets.  Of 
course,  it  has  achieved  but  a  small  approach  to  the  Single 
Tax,  since  State  and  county  taxes  are  still  in  force,  the 
needs  of  revenue  are  small  and  land  values  almost  negli- 
gible. But  as  far  as  it  has  gone  it  has  worked  out  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  citizens  of  this  small  community.  Mr. 
Finger  said  that  if  any  man  in  the  town  were  approached 
with  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  he  would  abandon  the  system 
which  operates  there  he  would  reply  with  an  emphatic 
"No."  It  is  said  that  there  are  a  larger  proportion  of] 
home  owners  and  more  homes  free  from  mortgages  in 
Capital  Heights  than  in  any  town  in  the  metropolitan 
district  there. 

DIRECTORS'  MEETING 

At  the  directors'  meeting  on  the  noon  of  this  day  the 
present  board,  on  motion  of  C.  J.  Ewing,  of  Chicago,  was 
re-elected  for  the  ensuing  term.  Some  anxiety  was  caused 
by  the  sudden  illness  of  Frank  Stephens,  which  deprived 
us  of  his  wise  counsel  at  all  the  succeeding  sessions.  His 
departure  for  home  followed  in  the  afternoon  of  this  day. 
We  are  pleased  to  inform  our  readers  he  has  now  recovered 
from  his  illness. 

Mr.   Miller  nominated   Mr.  Walter  Fairchild,  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Culley,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  as  members 
of  the  advisory  committee.    The  names  of  those  added  at 
this  meeting  to  the  advisory  committee  are  as  follows:1 
Dr.  George  R.  Geiger,  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota;] 
Lee  Francis  Lybarger,  of  Mifflinburg,  Pa.;  Archie  Mac-J 
Lean  of  Columbus;  Howard  S.  Buttenheim,  of  Madison 
N.  J.;  Claud  L.  Watson,  of  Chicago;  Dr.  S.  Solis  Coh 
of    Philadelphia;    George    C.    Olcott,    of    Chicago;    Pr 
Broadus  Mitchell,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Willia 
Culley,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Walter  Fairchild,  of  New 
York. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION,  OCT.  13 

At  this  session  Carl  D.  Smith,  of  Pittsburgh,  presided.) 
Mr.  Smith  read  a  short  address  from  F.  W.  Maguire,  now 
in  his  eightieth  year. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed  on  methods  of  prop- 
aganda, and  Messrs.  Ewing,  Morton,  Beckwith,  Bolton 
Hall,  Will  Atkinson,  Mrs.  Swanton  and  others  were  heard. 

BANQUET  TUESDAY  EVENING,  OCT.  13 
At  the  banquet  on  this  evening  Mr.  Baldwin  acted  as 
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toastmaster  and  Secretary  Williams  read  letters  from  Mrs. 
Post  and  others.  Dr.  Dillard,  of  the  Slater  Foundation, 
who  was  on  the  speaking  programme,  sent  a  letter  stat- 
ing that  illness  prevented  his  presence.  Mr.  Williams 
announced  the  names  of  those  comprising  the  committee 
to  visit  president  Hoover,  of  which  committe  Dr.  Millikin 
was  chairman.  Letters  were  then  read  from  E.  B.  Gaston, 
of  Fairhope;  F.  F.  Ingram,  of  San  Diego,  Calif.,;  Otto 
Cullman,  of  Chicago;  Senator  Buckley,  of  Ohio;  Herbert 
S.  Bigelow,  of  Cincinnati,  who  has  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  Russia;  Prof.  Harry  Gunnison  Brown,  of  Missouri; 
E.  Yancey  Cohen,  of  Fairhope;  Congressman  Robert 
Grosser,  Senator  Dill,  of  Washington;  Poultney  Bigelow, 
of  Malden-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and  Prof.  John  Dewey. 

Toastmaster  Baldwin  now  called  upon  Amy  Mali 
Hicks,  who  responded  briefly.  Edwin  Ross  read  "The 
Central  Truth"  in  magnificent  style,  and  Mr.  Ewing  read 
an  admirable  paper.  Then  followed  the  great  address  of 
Lee  Francis  Lybarger,  mention  of  which  has  been  made. 
Carl  D.  Smith  made  an  appeal  for  funds,  and  James  F.  Morton , 
of  Paterson,  appropriately  closed  the  proceedings  with  a 
summing  up  of  the  work  of  the  conference. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING  SESSION,  OCT.  14 

At  this  session  Mr.  Beckwith  presided  and  Mr.  Fiske 
iVarren  spoke  on  the  enclaves  and  answered  questions. 
Miss  Siddall  explained  the  Landlords'  Game  to  those  in- 
sted. 

LUNCHEON,  WEDNESDAY,  OCT.  14 

Mr.  Spencer  Heath,  of  Elkridge,  Md.,  presided  and  Hon. 
George  H.  Duncan  spoke.  He  said  he  anticipated  that 
[ames  F.  Morton  had  already  said  what  he  had  to  say  of 
:he  Foundation,  and  that  in  addition  to  this  handicap 
'he  Secretary  had  taken  away  a  good  part  of  his  audience. 
Mr.  Duncan  suggested  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
axation  of  land  values,  more,  we  think,  than  have  any 
existence,  and  what  he  said  called  forth  corrections  from 
Will  Atkinson  and  others. 

FINAL  SESSION,  WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  OCT.  14 

A  committee  on  the  Landlords'  Game  was  appointed. 
The  principal. speaker  at  this  final  session  was  Western 
Starr,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  The  speaker  said  that  of  all 
philosophers  who  had  gone  before  him  Henry  George  had 
tracked  privilege  to  its  final  lair.  Others  had  considered 
economic  processes  with  a  cold,  methodical  analysis,  but 
George  of  all  the  philosophers  and  economists  of  many 
nations  was  the  first  to  announce  the  supremacy  of  the 
moral  law  in  society. 

"I  have  been  a  Single  Taxer  for  many  years;  I  have 
studied  with  devotion  the  economic  problems  that  have 
come  under  my  notice,  and  I  know  of  no  economic  problem 
that  does  not  find  its  answer  in  the  philosophy  of  Henry 
George." 

Secretary    Williams    read     letters    from    Miss     Mona 


McMahon,  of  New  Orleans;  Hon.  Edward  Polak,  of  New 
York,  and  others.  Mr.  Polak  urged  the  extension  of  lecture 
work.  A  letter  was  also  read  from  Judge  Pittman,  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  making  a  plea  for  Memphis  as  the  meet- 
ing place  for  the  next  convention,  and  one  from  L.  D.  Wall- 
ing advocating  Toronto.  The  decision  of  the  meeting  place 
was  left  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Foundation. 
A  letter  of  sympathy  drafted  by  Will  Atkinson  to  George 
E.  Evans  on  the  death  of  his  wife  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ewing,  who  was  one  of  the  committee  which 
the  Congress  had  sent  to  Washington  to  see  President 
Hoover,  now  announced  that  he  was  ready  to  report.  Dr. 
Millikin,  who  was  chairman  of  the  committee,  had  addressed 
the  President  as  follows : 

"We  appreciate  the  difficulties  under  which  the  Presi- 
dent labors  at  this  time.  We  believe  the  land  question 
is  of  all  others  the  most  important  and  that  the  taxation 
of  land  values  will  provide  opportunities  for  employment. 
We  offer  this  to  you  as  a  solution,  and  it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  this  solution  that  we  have  inflicted  ourselves 
upon  you." 

The  President  replied: 

"We  certainly  have  plenty  of  troubles  these  days,  and 
any  one  who  can  offer  a  solution  will  be  welcome." 

The  recommendations  prepared  for  the  President  were 
handed  to  him  and  the  committee  took  their  departure, 
agreeably  impressed  by  the  cordiality  of  their  reception. 

These  recommendations  appear  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
It  may  be  said  that  this  hearing  had  been  arranged  by 
Congressman  Clyde  Kelly,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  is  sym- 
pathetic to  the  principles  of  Henry  George. 

The  closing  session  of  the  Congress  now  considered  the 
resolutions  favorably  reported  by  the  resolutions  com* 
mittee,  after  which  it  adjourned. 

So  ended  the  Sixth  Annual  Congress  of  the  Henry  George 
Foundation.  We  think  it  was  well  worth  while.  The 
speeches  were  above  the  average,  and  your  reporter  is 
impressed  by  the  inadequacy  of  this  summary  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. There  have  been,  necessarily,  omissions  of  refer- 
ence to  many  who  contributed  notably  to  the  interest  of 
the  sessions.  The  inspiring  and  impromptu  effort  of  Mr. 
Mooney,  of  Baltimore,  was  outstanding.  Some  of  the 
addresses  appear  in  this  number,  and  others  will  follow. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  convey  a  wholly  faithful  picture  of 
these  three  days  and  the  fine  spirit  that  pervaded  the 
gatherings.  We  are  certain  that  it  marks  a  forward  step 
in  our  propaganda. 

The  Baltimore  Sun's  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Congress  were  generous,  full  and  friendly.  For  the  Lord 
Baltimore  Hotel  a  good  word  must  be  spoken.  Every 
effort  was  made  by  the  management  to  supply  accommoda- 
tions for  meeting  rooms  and  to  provide  for  the  comfort 
of  its  Single  Tax  guests. 
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Resolutions  Adopted 

A  FFIRMATIVE  action  was  taken  by  the  Henry 
**•  George  Foundation  Congress  upon  the  following 
resolutions  presented  by  its  Committee  on  Resolutions 
at  Baltimore  Oct.  14,  1931 : 

PREAMBLE 

The  Henry  George  Foundation  of  America,  in  conference  assembled, 
holding  that  the  right  of  all  men  to  the  use  of  the  earth  is  an  inalienable 
one,  without  which  our  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
is  denied,  do  again  affirm  our  faith  in  the  Single  Tax  as  the  only  effec- 
tive way  of  restoring  to  mankind  the  heritage  which  has  been  stolen 
from  them. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 
By  Mr.  Ewing: 

Whereas,  a  serious  situation  of  unemployment  exists;  and, 
Whereas,  all  employment  originates  in  and  upon  the  land; 
Be  it  resolved,  that  we  favor  the  freeing  of  the  earth  from  private 
monopoly  by  instituting  the  Single  Tax  upon  land  values,  thus  restor- 
ing to  all  men  their  equal  rights  to  the  use  of  the  earth,  thus  opening 
jobs  for  all,  stimulating  employment  and  raising  wages. 

DEPRESSION 
By  Mr.  Ewing: 

Whereas,  it  is  quite  the  habit  for  public  men  who  do  not  know  a 
remedy  for  the  present  depression  to  attempt  to  blame  it  upon  the 
depression  in  other  countries  than  their  own ; 

Resolved,  that  it  is  our  conclusion  that  if  we  had  a  condition  of 
internal  economic  justice  in  this  country  by  the  collection  into  the 
public  treasury  of  the  annual  economic  rent  of  land,  we  could  easily 
have  prosperity  in  the  United  States;  and  the  other  great  powers 
could  secure  their  prosperity  by  the  same  means. 

AGRICULTURE 
By  Mark  Millikin: 

Whereas,  the  readjustment  of  agriculture  has  become  a  national 
problem,  with  an  attempted  solution  by  the  Federal  Farm  Board; 

Therefore,  we,  the  members  of  the  Henry  George  Foundation,  now 
in  convention  assembled,  while  endorsing  the  Federal  Farm  Board's 
plea  for  an  adjustment  between  production  and  consumption,  believe 
that  the  farm  problem  would  be  nearer  solution  if  farmers  were  exempted 
from  taxation  of  their  homes,  buildings,  improvements,  live  stock, 
crops  and  everything  distinguishing  improvement  value  from  wild 
land. 

As  a  corollary  we  advocate  taxing  only  the  location  value  of  the 
farmer's  land,  irrespective  of  its  improvements. 

We  further  believe  that  farmers  free  from  ruinous  and  vexatious 
taxes  on  their  capital  and  crops  would  naturally  tend  to  voluntary 
cooperation. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  farmer  is  not  suffering  from  his  overpro- 
duction, but  from  the  underconsumption  of  his  impoverished  patrons. 

We  further  declare  that  the  need  of  exempting  from  taxation  the 
farmer's  capital  and  products  applies  also  to  the  manufacturer, 
both  of  whom  should  be  taxed  only  on  the  value  of  their  land. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  a  copy  of  these  declarations  be  sent  to  every 
agricultural  paper  in  the  United  States. 

POWER  SITES 

We  deplore  the  general  failure  throughout  America  of  the  govern- 
ments to  tax  land  values  of  power  sites,  whether  improved  or  unim- 
proved, and  believe  that  this  is  the  best  method  of  obtaining  wide- 
spread and  cheap  electric  power. 

KELLER  BILL 

The  present  deficit  of  the  national  treasury  affords  the  opportunity 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  tax  land  values  and  at  the  same  time 
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encourage  industry  and  to  balance  the  national  budget.  We  hope  that 
Congress  will  reconsider  the  bill  recently  introduced  by  the  late  Con- 
gressman Keller. 

RADIO  BROADCASTING 

We  view  with  alarm  the  tendency  to  permit  vested  rights  in  the 
ether  lanes  without  compensation  to  the  Government. 

ASSESSMENT  OF  REAL  ESTATE 

Resolved,  that  in  order  to  secure  accurate  data  regarding  land  values 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  earnestly  recommended  that  the  Henry 
George  Foundation  urge  through  every  practical  means  on  all  taxing 
authorities  the  three  following  principles  in  regard  to  assessments  of 
real  estate: 

1.  Annual  assessments  of  real  estate. 

2.  Full  value  assessment  of  real  estate. 

3.  Separate  assessment  of  land  and  buildings. 

STABILIZING  CIVILIZATION 

Resolved,  that  the  stability  of  civilization  can  be  secured  only  by 
modernizing  our  civic,  political  and  industrial  machinery  to  correct 
the  present  state  of  unbalance  resulting  from  the  impossibility  of  mak- 
ing our  present  antiquated  social  machinery  keep  step  with  our  modern 
shop  machinery. 

WORLD  PEACE 

Whereas,  we  believe  the  underlying  causes  of  war  are  generally  the 
unjust  exploitation  of  natural  resources,  tariffs  and  other  forms  of  un- 
just taxation,  we  call  upon  all  those  who  love  peace  to  work  for  the 
taxation  of  land  values  and  free  trade. 

POLITICAL  ACTION 
By  Mr.  Bastida: 

Resolved,  that  the  Henry  George  Congress  call  attention  of 
groups  of  Single  Taxers  to  the  possibility  of  stimulating  Georgeis 
propaganda  by  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  the  State  Legislatun 
— Assemblymen  and  Senators, — on  a  platform  confined  solely  to  the  ful 
appropriation  of  economic  rent  to  the  State  for  needed  public  revenue 
as  such  legislators  are  the  only  officials  competent  to  vote  on  th< 
tenure  and  taxation  of  land. 

Resolved,  that  this  method  of  procedure,  making  as  it  does  a  direc 
appeal  to  the  voters,  does  away  with  irrelevant  issues  and  places  on 
issue  squarely  before  them,  avoiding  the  implication  of  partisanshi) 
and  enabling  the  voter  to  register  his  convictions  while  developing  i 
system  of  education  in  our  principles  as  no  other  method  would  enabli 
us  to  do. 

SALES  TAXES 

We  oppose  all  sales  taxes. 

HENRY  GEORGE  UNIVERSITY 

Resolved,  by  the  Henry  George  Foundation  of  America,  that  a  com 
mittee  be  appointed  from  its  members  to  examine  the  educational 
field  with  the  idea  of  founding  a  Henry  George  University. 

THANKS  FOR  HOSPITALITY 

Resolved,  that  we  who  have  participated  in  the  Sixth  Annual  He 
George  Congress  express  our  sincere  appreciation  .of  the  cordial  ho 
tality  extended  to  us  by  the  Georgeists  of  Baltimore,  and  also  of  th 
splendid  cooperation  accorded  us  by  the  Maryland  Tax  Reform  Asa: 
ciation,  the  Baltimore  Association  of  Commerce,  the  Lord  Baltimor 
Hotel,  and  the  public  press  of  this  city. 

RESOLUTION  OF  SYMPATHY 

To  George  E.  Evans:  The  Henry  George  Congress  desires  to  exprei 
its  profound  sorrow  and  sincere  sympathy  to  the  father  of  the  Hem 
George  Foundation,  and  the  hope  that  by  sharing  with  you  this  sorro 
we  may  somewhat  lighten  its  burden. 

Words  are  idle  at  such  times,  but  "we  all  feel  our'deep'Jobligation 
you  for  your'self-sacrificing  labors^for  humanity.'  »••    & 

The  words"  of  Richard  Cobden  to  John  Bright,  when  he  was  suffe 
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ing  from  a  similar  bereavement,  are  already  familiar  to  you:  "Come 
with  me;  there  are  in  England  women  and  children  dying  of  hunger, 
of  hunger  made  by  laws.  Come  with  me,  and  we  will  not  rest  till  we 
have  repealed  those  laws." 

As  you  know,  only  in  continuing  your  work  for  others  can  surcease 
of  sorrow  be  found. 

So  closely  have  you  knitted  our  hearts  to  yours  that  we  feel  stricken 
with  you. 

Address  to  the  President 

ON  the  14th  of  October,  1931,  Dr.  Mark  Millikin,  of 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  heading  the  committee  of  ten  selected 
by  the  Sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Henry  George 
Foundation,  personally  handed  to  President  of  the  United 
States  Hoover  the  subjoined  address: 
To  THE  PRESIDENT: 

The  committee  appointed  from  the  Henry  George  Foundation  of 
America,  lately  in  session  at  Baltimore,  desires  to  submit  to  you  the 
following  brief: 

1.  The  land  values  of  the  United  States  are  estimated  to  be  from 
$160,000,000,000  to  $200,000,000,000.      This  is  a  community  value 
which  has  steadily  increased  with  the  population.     It  is  a  value  that 
increases  directly  in  proportion  to  social  pressure.    Where  the  popula- 
tion is  dense,  as  in  urban  centers,  the  value  of  land  sometimes  is  several 
millions  of  dollars  per  acre.     In  the  wild,  sparcely  settled  regions  an 
acre  of  land  may  be  worth  only  a  few  cents. 

2.  The  annual  rental  value  of  this  land  at  5  per  cent  would  be  from 
$8,000,000,000  to  $10,000,000,000.     The  average  tax  on  land  in  our 
country  is  about  2  per  cent.    There  is  then  at  least  3  per  cent  of  the 
annual  rental  from  land  going  to  private  land  owners  as  an  unearned 
increment.    It  is  therefore  a  conservative  estimate  to  put  the  unearned 
increment  at  from  $5,000,000,000  to  $6,000,000,000  annually.     This 
amount,  we  claim,  is  a  dividend  that  should  go  to  the  community. 

3.  While  we  advocate  taking  the  entire  rental  value  of  land  to  be 
applied  to  paying  the  cost  of  government,  we  do  not  come  to  you  with 
such  a  radical  suggestion.   We  feel  that  great  reforms  are  made  slowly, 
and  that  they  are  apt  to  be  more  permanent  and  acceptable  if  obtained 
gradually.   Therefore  we  ask  that  you  urge  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  levy- 
ing a  1  per  cent  federal  tax  on  the  value  of  land  in  the  United  States. 
This  would  bring  in  an  amount  somewhere  between  $1,600,000,000 
and  $2,000,000,000.    Some  years  ago  the  Keller  Bill  was  introduced  in 
Congress  seeking  similar  legislation. 

4.  We  believe  that  a  tax  on  land  values  is  just,  inasmuch  as  it  per- 
mits the  community  to  take  what  it  itself  has  made.    As  a  corollary, 
we  believe  that  the  individual  should  be  exempt  from  taxation  on  the 
products  of  his  labor. 

5.  We  believe  that  land  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  commodity 
but  as  a  great  reservoir  from  which  commodities  are  drawn  by  the  aid 
of  labor. 

6.  We  direct  attention  to  this  fact:  a  tax  levied  on  land  according  to 
its  value  makes  land  less  desirable  to  hold  for  speculative  purposes. 
The  evils  of  land  speculation  in  Florida  are  still  fresh  in  memory.   Even 
a  tax  as  low  as  we  suggest  would  in  great  measure  lessen  land  specula- 
tion. 

7.  We  hold  that  a  land  tax  tends  to  throw  land  on  the  market,  thus 
opening  opportunities  for  the  unemployed.    While  we  are  favorable  to 
some  temporary  methods  that  have  been  proposed  for  relief  of  the  un- 
employed, yet  we  regard  them  as  more  palliative  than  curative. 

8.  We  oppose  the  generally  accepted   idea  that  taxes  should  be 
levied  according  to  ability  to  pay.    Business  is  not  conducted  on  that 
principle.    Only  about  2  per  cent  of  the  annual  $90,000,000,000  turn- 
over is  based  on  an  ability-to-pay  plan.    This  comprises  fees  paid  to 
the  professions,  lawyers,  doctors  and  dentists.     On  the  contrary,  we 
advocate  levying  taxes  according  to  a  benefit-received  plan.   Of  several 


taxes  levied  on  the  benefit-received  plan,  none  seem  to  be  as  good 
examples  as  the  tax  on  land  values.  In  that  case  the  user  is  taxed  for 
the  benefit  he  enjoys  in  having  exclusive  use  of  a  part  of  nature's 
reservoir. 

9.  We  are  favorable  to  a  rugged  individualism  under  conditions 
of  freedom.     Individualism  is  handicapped,  first,  by  taxes  levied  on 
commerce:  second,  by  a  policy  that  makes  access  to  land  difficult.   The 
conflict  between  communism  and  capitalism  should  be  easily  won  by 
the  latter  if  we  adopt  a  land  policy  that  has  been  advocated  from  the 
time  of  Moses  to  the  present-day  social  philosophers. 

10.  We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  England  has  recently  passed 
legislation  levying  a  tax  of  a  penny  on  the  pound  on  land  values. 

11.  A  tax  on  land  values  cannot  be  shifted  to  industry.    All  econ- 
omists agree  on  this.    It  is  the  easiest  tax  to  collect  —  land  cannot  be 
hidden.    It  is  not  a  "nuisance  tax."    It  is  the  only  tax  that,  while  pro- 
ducing revenue,  aids  both  production  and  consumption. 

Henry  George  and  the 
Teacher  of  Political  Economy 

ADDRESS  BY  PROF.  BROADUS  MITCHELL  OF  JOHNS  HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY  AT  THE  BALTIMORE  CONGRESS 


f*HE  academic  method  is  to  picture  the  universe  photo- 
•*•  graphically,  with  every  detail  automatically  included. 
The  philosophical  free  lance,  on  the  other  hand,  is  apt  to 
use  selection;  he  decides,  after  longer  or  shorter  scrutiny, 
which  masses  in  the  picture  are  important,  and  which 
should  be  sunk  into  mere  contributory  shadings. 

Perhaps  it  is  true  in  the  physical  sciences  that  every 
fact  is  pertinent  and  not  to  be  neglected,  for,  given  insight 
enough,  the  whole  may  be  derived  from  any  of  the  inter- 
meshed  parts.  But  in  the  social  sciences,  where  there  is  a 
multitude  of  variables,  this  is  hardly  the  case.  Here,  para- 
doxically, the  true  picture  may  be  the  inexact  one.  Choice, 
relative  emphasis,  are  necessary.  A  Greek  column,  if  it  is 
to  appear  to  have  a  given  girth,  must  have  a  greater  girth, 
or  entasis. 

In  the  social  sciences  it  is  imperative  that  we  should 
not  be  obsessed  by  detail.  We  should  be  aware  of  detail, 
but  at  the  same  time  be  capable  of  treating  the  material 
freely.  It  is  altogether  right  to  drag  the  ponds,  but  we 
should  know  the  difference,  in  the  catch,  between  a  fish 
and  a  newt. 

Now,  I  think  we  academic  people  are  not  very  good, 
taken  as  a  group,  at  these  judgments.  We  feel  ourselves 
bound  by  a  scientific  technique,  and  sometimes  forget 
that  to  inspection  must  be  added  discrimination.  The 
non-academic  observer,  by  whatever  method,  usually 
arrives  at  his  thesis  sooner  than  we  do.  (I  speak  here  of 
the  serious  student,  and  not  of  the  mere  catch-as-catch- 
can  commentator,  whose  conclusion,  half  the  time,  neither 
he  nor  anyone  else  could  defend.)  Perhaps  I  do  the  acade- 
micians an  injustice  by  taking  them  as  they  come,  and  think- 
ing of  "outsiders"  as  represented  by  a  few  brilliant 
individuals. 

However  that  may  be,  I  venture  the  suggestion  that, 
in  the  social  sciences  the  cause  of  truth  is  set  further  for- 
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ward  by  a  succession  of  bold  generalizations  rather  than  by 
mere  continuing  circumspection. 

With  this  dry  preface,  I  want  to  talk  a  little  about  Henry 
George  and  the  teacher  of  political  economy.  We  should 
delight  to  celebrate  him  in  classroom  instruction  and  in 
textbooks  for  a  number  of  reasons,  which,  were  it  not  for 
the  certain  fact  that  they  have  been  largely  overlooked, 
I  would  not  think  it  necessary  to  mention. 

1.  The  personality  of  the  man.     It  is  strange   that  in 
economics,  in  which  human  actions  are  inextricably  tied 
up  with  physical  forces,  we  have,  in  academic  accounts, 
so  largely  deleted  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  great 
figures  in  the  development  of  the  science.     In  our  striv- 
ing to  adopt  quantitative  methods  we  have  forgotten  to 
what  extent  our  material  is  subjective.    It  is  true  that  cir- 
cumstances make  the  man,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  man 
so  made  may  bring  others  to  look  upon   circumstances 
as  he  does,  and  so  mold  human  institutions. 

But  quite  aside  from  that,  nothing  so  lights  up  a  dry 
economic  analysis  as  the  biography  of  a  person  who 
thought  about  the  same  things  to  good  purpose.  I  would 
engage  to  teach  political  economy  entirely  through  biog- 
raphy, if  I  were  allowed  to  interpret  biography  somewhat 
broadly.  Nobody  can  read  the  life  of  Henry  George  with- 
out wishing  to  have  known  him.  It  is  a  simple  story, 
revealing  honesty,  courage,  affection,  loyalty,  a  keen  delight 
in  high  adventure.  Like  the  narrative  of  Joseph,  it  con- 
tains elements  which  appeal  to  everyone — modest  begin- 
nings which  led  on  to  distinction;  hardships  borne  with 
fortitude;  the  determination  to  conquer  fate;  the  eternal 
nourishing  of  a  living  idea  directed  to  the  help  of  mankind. 
(Far  removal  from  the  place  of  birth  had  everything  to 
do  with  the  contribution  of  both  Joseph  and  Henry  George, 
and  the  names  of  both  are  linked,  as  it  happens,  with  the 
business  cycle.)  The  life  stories  of  Smith,  Malthus,  Ricardo, 
even  Mill,  are  releaving  rather  than  gripping.  Robert 
Owen,  Karl  Marx,  and  of  the  lesser  men,  Charles  Kingsley 
and  Richard  Oastler  we  come  much  closer  to,  but  all  of 
these  were  Europeans  and  moved  in  an  environment  which 
is  our  intellectual  not  our  physical  heritage.  Henry 
George  was  of  our  American  economic  flesh  and  blood. 
I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  America  were  invited 
to  propose  one  name  for  an  international  hall  of  fame 
devoted  to  economists,  Henry  George  must  be  selected. 
And  yet  our  students,  it  has  been  my  experience,  know 
of  Henry  George  the  man  in  the  vaguest  possible  way, 
confusing  him  with  a  British  Liberal  leader  and  with 
an  experiment  in  self-government  among  delinquent 
boys. 

2.  The  dignity  and  beauty  of  his  writings.    One  hardly 
looks  to  economists  for  elegance  of  literary  style.   Our  ec- 
onomic viands  have  little  flavoring.    There  is  about  Adam 
Smith's  writings  a  bland  quality  of  Indian  summer,  but  some- 
thing of  the  haze  also.     Marx,  in  his  turn,  gives  the  im- 
pression of  an  electrical  storm,  the  whole  atmosphere  sur- 
charged,  black  clouds  contrasting  with   vivid   flashes  of 


lightning.  I  cannot  think  of  Ricardo's  style  without  com- 
paring it  with  concentrated  beef  extract  cubes;  you  must 
make  your  own  dilution.  John  Stuart  Mill  has  received 
too  much  praise  for  his  elaborate  simplicity.  Let  us  be 
charitable  and  say  that  the  German  turgidness  proceeds 
from  syntax.  The  French  writers  may  do  better.  De 
Quincey  could  not  drug  his  style  if  he  tried,  but  he  was 
economist  only  by  avocation.  Bagehot  and  Cairnes  were 
exceptions  that  prove  the  rule.  Of  recent  text  writers  the 
less  said  the  better. 

How  glad,  then,  should  the  student  be  to  meet  with  the 
works  of  Henry  George!  He  wrote  with  a  golden  pen  in 
more  senses  than  one.  His  long  newspaper  training  had 
much  to  do  with  the  naturalness  and  clarity  of  his  style, 
but  back  of  it  was  the  mental  habit  of  reducing  the  com- 
plex to  the  elemental.  A  performer  on  a  musical  instru- 
ment may  be  well  trained  and  correct  and  yet  not  get 
a  singing  quality  into  his  rendition.  The  same  is  true  of 
writing.  Henry  George's  paragraphs  are  scenes  in  a  play; 
his  books  are  unified  dramas.  His  prose  is  not  simply  a 
means  to  an  end,  but  an  end  in  itself,  a  conscious  work  of 
art.  His  writings  may  be  used,  ought  to  be,  in  the  teach- 
ing of  English  composition,  let  alone  economics.  Who 
else,  with  his  family  in  want  and  he  unable  to  find  paying 
employment,  would  set  himself  to  practice  writing?  Back 
of  the  ease  and  poise  which  we  find  in  George's  pages  lurk 
a  deal  of  resolution.  And  yet,  when  all  is  said,  there  is 
explanation,  for  such  literary  excellence.  It  sometir 
happens.  It  did  in  his  case. 

3.  The  tidiness  of  the  doctrine.    Henry  George  pre 
no  mish-mash,  but  a  theory  which  is  clean-cut.    His  met 
is  found  in  the  free  state,  not  in  conglomerate  ore.     His 
mind  has  leached  out  extraneous  substances.    If  only  as  a 
matter  of  academic  exercise  (and  it  is  of  this  that  I  am 
now   speaking),    it    is   desirable   to   have    students   grasp 
generalizations.    I  do  not  mean  to  learn  to  repeat  formulas, 
or  to  apply  them.    I  refer  instead  to  the  reasoning  process. 
And    not   only   beginning   students,    but   more   advanced 
ones,  often  are  denied  or  deny  themselves  this  first  requisite  h 
and  chief    compensation   of   college   and   university   resi- 
dence. 

Anyone  capable  of  freeing  himself  from  social  pre 
ceptions  a  little  bit,  and  able  to  put  two  and  two  togetr 
cannot  help  grasping  the  point  that  Henry  George  mal< 
And,  like  swimming  or  riding  a  bicycle,  once  learned,  you: 
cannot  forget  it.  Most  economic  conclusions  have  ifs,  ands 
and  buts  attached  to  them,  and  so,  for  the  best  of  reasons, 
are  difficult  to  teach.  The  conclusion  of  Henry  George, 
taken  for  itself,  is  bright  and  complete,  without  reserva- 
tion. It  recommends  itself,  therefore,  as  affording  an 
unforgettable  experience  to  the  student  mind. 

4.  The  practical  importance  of  the  proposal.    In  all  that 
I  am  saying  to  you  I  am,  I  know,  carrying  coals  to  New- 
castle.    And  under  the  head  of  the  social  significance  ol 
the  Single  Tax  I  am  most  unnecessarily  freighted.    I  speak 
now  of  the  positive  issue  of  the  doctrine  in  the  absorption 
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of  land  values  to  the  public  treasury.  Unless  the  student 
of  economics  appreciates  the  entire  propriety  of  taking 
economic  rent  in  taxes,  he  will  be  unable  to  understand 
what  I  fancy  will  be  some  early  moves  of  legislators.  That 
thing,  soon  or  late,  suddenly  or  gradually,  is  bound  to 
come.  Teach  this  to  the  student  as  a  derivative  of  natural 
law,  as  Biblical  exegesis,  as  economic  logic,  as  a  dodge  of 
practical  administrative  necessity,  or  let  him  take  it  as 
the  vagary  of  a  crazy  instructor  who  has  thought  too  much 
and  had  too  little  to  eat — I  care  not  what  the  method,  it 
is  a  part  of  our  responsibility  to  implant  this  idea,  to  fore- 
cast this  event. 

But,  I  hear  myself  warned,  be  cautious!  Those  who  are 
in  a  position  to  influence  immature  minds  should  take 
care  to  present  both  sides  of  such  a  disputed  question,  or 
prejudice  and  not  truth  will  be  served.  This  in  the  present 
case  is  an  unnecessary  caveat.  All  that  the  student  meets 
in  daily  experience,  hears  at  home,  reads  in  books  and 
newspapers,  plans  for  his  own  future,  presupposes  the 
sacredness  of  private  property  in  natural  resources.  Pri- 
vate possession  of  land  needs  no  spokesmen  where  there 
are  so  many  practitioners.  I  do  not  wish  to  work  myself 
up  to  a  deliverance  here,  but  I  must  say  I  am  heartily 
weary  of  the  eternal  admonitions  which  pervade  the  teach- 
ing process:  "Go  slow,"  "Keep  to  the  middle  of  the  road," 
"Watch  your  step."  The  ditch-digger,  if  it  preserves  his 
intellectual  self-respect,  may  be  cautious  in  thought  and 
speech,  but  the  person  supposed  to  be  equipped  to  influence 
the  opinions  of  others  cannot  afford  this  luxury!  Procras- 
tination is  the  thief  of  time,  and  often  our  academic  circum- 
spection warrants  no  better  name.  It  is  too  frequently 
fearful  delay  for  the  sake  of  delay.  Meanwhile  the  world 
marches.  We  are  constantly,  therefore,  bringing  up  the 
rear.  Our  position  at  the  tail  end  of  the  column  need  not 
be  so  bad  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  oftener  than  not 
in  our  timidity  we  fall  in  behind  the  wrong  column.  We 
generally  choose,  to  be  honored  with  our  presence,  the 
biggest  body  of  troops,  which  flies  the  national  flag  and 
sings  the  national  anthem.  Meantime,  off  to  the  left  some- 
where, a  small  detachment  moves  to  take  the  fort. 

Am  I  too  hard  on  the  academic  company?  I  do  not  believe 
so.  The  study  of  society  is  not  a  chess  game  for  mental 
exercise.  Those  who  enjoy  the  privilege  have  a  duty,  I 
think,  to  use  their  talents,  large  or  small,  to  ease  the  social 
process,  to  make  human  life  more  enjoyable.  This  sounds 
like  preaching  for  the  good  reason  that  it  is  preaching. 
I  stand  accused,  but  before  I  am  condemned  let  me  ask 
what  academic  economist  has  proposed  a  social  solution 
— courageous,  imaginative,  serious — to  match  some  which 
have  come  from  without  the  cloister?  While  we  accredited 
ones  untie  some  knots  and  tie  others,  how  many  strands 
do  we  spin  to  enter  into  the  web  of  social  thought?  I  am 
afraid  my  metaphors  are  getting  mixed.  Let  me  mix  them 
further  by  reverting  to  the  story  of  Joseph.  We  academic 
people  look  up  with  the  rest  and  cry,  "Behold !  this  dreamer 
cometh, "  and  straightway  set  ourselves  to  dig  a  pit  for  him. 


Students  should  be  told  about  the  social  heresies  and 
heretics.  We  know  the  names  of  the  accused  before  courts 
of  inquisition.  Who  remembers  the  judges?  The  con- 
formist, if  he  is  intolerant,  deserves  his  oblivion.  Henry 
George  always  coveted  academic  recognition.  That  he 
did  not  get  it,  has  not  gotten  it,  has  been  to  our  hurt,  not 
his. 

To  leave  the  treble  and  get  back  to  the  middle  octaves, 
I  would  like  to  make  a  fifth  point. 

5.  The  contrast  between  individualism  and  collectivism. 
Every  teacher  of  political  economy  must  of  necessity  pre- 
sent this  contrast  to  his  pupils.  It  is  the  most  releaving 
issue  in  economic  theory  and  practice.  Where  else  will 
the  teacher  find  a  greater  faith — contrary,  I  am  afraid, 
to  the  supposition  of  many — in  the  efficacy  of  invidualism, 
once  individualism  is  given  a  chance,  than  in  the  system 
of  Henry  George?  And  on  this  point,  if  you  are  at  all 
interested,  I  must  confess  my  own  imperfect  sympathy. 
Mine  is  a  position,  right  or  wrong,  with  which  you  are 
familiar  in  others.  Henry  George  the  man,  the  spirit, 
the  intellectual  force,  I  honor  as  much  as  you  can.  The 
positive  proposal  to  recover  economic  rent  for  the  com- 
munity I  accept  as  joyfully  as  you  do.  But  that  this  one 
social  act,  unaccompanied  and  unfollowed  by  others,  will 
set  us  economically  free  I  do  not  believe.  It  may  be  that 
you  Single  Taxers,  like  Mary,  have  chosen  the  better  part. 
Certainly  we  Socialists,  like  Martha,  are  anxious  about 
many  things. 

You  may  be  interested  in  some  sample  references  to  the 
proposal  to  take  economic  rent  for  the  public  benefit,  as 
found  in  text  books  in  use  in  America.  I  have  attempted 
nothing  beyond  picking  up  the  first  few  volumes  upon 
which  my  eye  has  lighted,  entirely  without  design.  The 
books  on  my  shelves  are  the  common  ones  found  in  the 
working  library  of  any  teacher  of  economics. 

A  large  text,  of  some  900  pages,  which  came  out  in  the 
present  year,  does  not  mention  the  name  of  Henry  George. 
The  only  reference  to  the  Single  Tax  is  contained  in  half 
a  dozen  lines.  The  author  puts  taxes  on  land  rent,  on  inheri- 
tances, and  even  on  excess  profits,  in  the  same  bracket  as 
imposts  on  unearned  income.  He  speaks  of  "the  so-called 
unearned  increment  of  land  values,"  and  goes  on  to  say: 
"The  idea  of  supporting  the  government  by  taxing  un- 
earned income  has  many  attractions.  But  there  are  almost 
insuperable  administrative  difficulties  in  determining  who 
are  receiving  unearned  incomes  and  how  much  of  their 
incomes  are  unearned."  I  do  not  need  to  point  out  to 
you  that  this  is  muddy  and  shallow  water. 

The  second  book  which  I  pick  up  is  by  a  late  professor 
in  a  leading  American  university.  It  has  been  out  twenty 
years  and  has  gone  through  three  editions.  It  contains 
nearly  700  pages.  Thirteen  lines  are  devoted  to  what  the 
author  thinks  is  the  thesis  of  "Progress  and  Poverty," 
after  which  it  is  said:  "The  argument  by  which  he  [Henry 
George]  arrives  at  this  gratifying  conclusion  is  too  elabo- 
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rate  to  reproduce  in  brief  compass,  and  this  is  the  less 
necessary  because  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
law  for  which  he  seeks  an  explanation  and  whose  existence 
is  vital  to  his  whole  contention.  Poverty  has  undoubtedly 
persisted  in  spite  of  progress,  but  that  it  has  increased 
with  progress  is  directly  contrary  to  the  fact.  Equally 
unwarranted  is  the  assumption  on  which  his  conclusion 
rests  that  every  improvement  in  productive  power  tends 
to  increase  rents.  This  could  only  be  the  case  if  the  popula- 
tion of  each  country  had  an  absolute  rigid  standard  of 
living  and  responded  to  every  improvement  by  multi- 
plying until  the  margin  of  cultivation  was  lowered  to  a 
point  at  which  wages  were  no  higher  than  before.  If  such 
were  the  fact,  no  real  progress  for  the  mass  of  the  people 
would  be  possible  under  any  industrial  system."  He  goes 
on  to  call  Henry  George's  claims  "extravagant  and  un- 
warranted," and  to  express  the  judgment  that  "The  in- 
fluence which  'Progress  and  Poverty'  has  exerted  over 
its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers  has  been  due,  not 
to  the  novelty  or  profundity  of  its  argument,  but  to  the 
sincere  desire  to  benefit  humanity  which  so  clearly  inspired 
the  author  in  its  composition.  The  plan  should  be  con- 
sidered in  no  meaner  spirit,  that  is,  with  sole  reference 
to  its  social  utility."  He  concludes  that  "Among  the 
objections  that  may  be  urged  against  the  single  tax  three 
merit  particular  attention."  These  are:  and  "single  tax 
is  undesirable,"  because  there  is  no  necessary  correspond- 
ence between  the  yield  of  the  tax  and  the  need  for  public 
revenue;  "it  would  involve  the  wholesale  confiscation 
of  property;  in  practice  it  could  be  carried  out  only  in  such 
a  crude  and  approximate  way  that  it  would  lose  many 
of  the  merits  claimed  for  it."  These  objections  are  elabo- 
rated, and  then  some  mild  suggestions  are  made  for  changes 
in  the  land  system.  Such  an  interpretation  reminds  me  of 
the  performance  of  a  wornout  engine.  Shoot  as  much 
live  steam  as  you  will  into  the  cylinder,  very  little  power 
is  delivered,  because  the  steam  gets  past  the  ill-fitting 
piston. 

The  third  book  on  which  my  hand  falls  is  one  of  575 
pages,  on  "Value  and  Distribution,  a  Critical  and  Con- 
structive Study."  It  is  a  detailed  discussion  of  doctrine 
by  a  prominent  American  economist.  The  very  full  index, 
composed  entirely  of  names  of  economic  writers,  many  of 
them  of  trifling  importance,  does  not  contain  the  name 
of  Henry  George.  Reference  to  the  Single  Tax,  so  far  as 
I  can  determine,  is  confined  to  a  footnote  occupying  the 
better  part  of  a  page  of  fine  type.  The  gist  of  it  is  as  follows : 
"It  is  *  *  *  *  clear  enough  that,  if  land  values 
are  subjected  to  a  higher  rate  of  tax  than  are  other  invest- 
ments in  productive  instruments,  a  shifting  of  investment 
will  take  place  as  soon  as  and  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
leaves  it  possible.  The  only  questions  are  as  to  how  soon 
and  how  far  this  possibility  can  manifest  itself.  It  is  clear 
also  that  in  fertility  aspects  the  original  environment  is 
capable  of  exhaustion  in  full  parallel  with  produced  instru- 


ments of  production,  and  by  the  same  method  if  upkeep 
is  withheld.  Practically  all  agricultural  districts  in  New 
England  testify  to  this  fact;  nothing  about  land  is  inde- 
structible except  its  location.  It  is  apparent,  then,  that  the 
'Single  Taxers'  have  been  grievously  misled  through  an 
uncritical  acceptance  of  the  classical  rent  theory.  They 
make  shipwreck  against  the  certainty  that  to  subject  the 
unearned  increment  to  their  tax  programme  is  inevitably 
to  drive  this  unearned  increment  out  of  existence,  or, 
more  accurately,  to  force  its  transfer  into  a  non-land  form 
of  holding — to  render  food  and  raw  materials  dear  through 
the  diminution  of  the  social  equipment  for  the  supply 
of  these  goods. "  It  is  allowed  that  as  to  location-values 
purely  "there  is  no  serious  theoretical  impossibility  in  the 
single  tax  program,  if  only  the  distinction  between  ground 
rent  and  improvement  rent  is  faithfully  observed."  This 
neglects  the  fact,  of  course,  that  land  values,  of  fertility 
or  location,  now  pay  a  tax,  which  goes  not  to  the  state 
but  to  private  owners,  and  that  occupiers  are  additionally 
burdened  with  the  support  of  government,  government 
which  is  made  more  expensive  because  it  must  render  all 
sorts  of  social  services  to  non-producers.  Converting  rent 
into  tax  will  not  make  the  working  or  other  use  of  land 
less  profitable  than  at  present,  but  more  profitable. 

The  next  volume,  picked  up  as  it  chanced  to  lie  on  th 
shelf,  is  a  brand  new  text  for  elementary  students,  its  469 
pages  written  with  great  clearness  and  interest.  But 
neither  "single  tax"  nor  "Henry  George"  appears  in  the 
index.  In  discussing  the  difference  between  land  and  capital 
the  author  says:  "The  payment  of  rent  to  individual  land- 
lords could  be  abolished  without  affecting  in  the  slightest 
the  amount  of  land  available  for  production;"  and  "If 

*  *  *  the  people  of  a  country  should  decide  to 
appropriate  all  land  rent  through  a  system  of  taxation  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  land  would  not  con- 
tinue to  be  used  as  in  the  past."  I  cannot  turn  quickly 
to  the  place,  but  I  seem  to  recall  in  reading  this  volume 
that  the  author  mentions  an  exclusive  tax  on  economic 
rent,  calling  it  an  important  proposal  but  one  which  he 
not  the  space  to  treat. 

The  next  volume  is  also  a  text,  published  four  years 
and  enjoying  a  good  patronage.  The  author  devotes  twent 
closely  printed  pages  to  a  discussion  of  the  Single  Ta 
Though  he  doubts  whether  a  single  tax  on  economic  re 
would  suffice  for  the  needs  of  government,  he  asserts  tr 
"The  argument  as  presented  is  plausible,  sound  and  attr 
tive,  and  as  such  exceedingly  exasperating  to  some  econc 
mists  who  are  violently  opposed  to  public  appropriation 
of  economic  rent,  and  in  their  efforts  to  discredit  it  they 
are  often  guilty  of  fallacious  reasoning,  petty  quibbling, 
and  even  offensive  personalities  unworthy  of  a  serious 
discussion."  He  then  proceeds,  after  this  very  proper 
introduction,  to  do  a  deal  of  quibbling  himself,  though  I 
should  want  to  describe  it  as  conscientious  quibbling.  His 
conclusion  is:  "In  favor  of  public  appropriation  we  have 
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the  arguments  that  economic  rent  represents  an  unearned 
income,  and  that  public  appropriation  of  this  unearned 
income  would  reduce  inequality  and  mitigate  poverty, 
reduce  or  abolish  speculation  in  land  and  its  attendant 
waste,  encourage  ownership  of  farms  by  the  actual  culti- 
vators of  the  soil  rather  than  by  wealthy  absentee  land- 
lords, and  make  it  easier  for  the  urban  dweller  to  own  his 
own  home.  Against  public  appropriation  of  economic 
rent  we  have  weighty  objections  based  upon  the  difficulty 
of  distinguishing  land  from  capital  and  rent  from  interest, 
wages  and  profits;  the  manifest  injustice  of  confiscating 
existing  land  values,  and  the  probability  of  further  in- 
justice when  through  difficulties  of  administration  the 
wages,  interest  or  profits  of  many  persons  would  be  con- 
fiscated in  the  guise  of  economic  rent.  *  *  *  As 
a  practical  programme  the  single-tax  programme  would  offer 
us  an  opportunity  to  exchange  one  set  of  evils  for  another, 
and  possibly  a  greater  set."  However,  he  finishes,  there 
may  be  "a  grain  of  truth  in  the  Single  Taxers'  lot  of 
chaff."  At  the  end  of  his  winnowing  process  he  finds  that 
the  arguments  "are  not  particularly  strong  against  appro- 
priating some  part  of  the  future  increase." 

I  shall  not  fatigue  you  with  other  citations.  I  believe 
from  my  acquaintance  with  general  texts  in  economics 
that  the  treatments  I  have  referred  to  are  fairly  typical. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  willingness  of  most  text, writers  to 
accept  present  economic  institutions  with  what  may  be 
truly  called  the  minimum  of  faultfinding,  I  cannot  but 
that  they  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel. 


say  tn 

A 


Challenge  to  Befuddlement 


THE  gray  hairs  of  Prof.  Charles  A.  Beard  are  entitled 
to  respect.  Therefore,  what  I  say  about  his  article, 
"A  Five  Year  Plan  for  America,"  in  the  July  issue  of  the 
Forum  and  Century  is  not  personally  disrespectful;  but, 
as  so  aptly  stated  in  the  editorial  foreword,  "it  is  time  to 
call  a  challenge  to  befuddlement  and  confusion  of  weak 
counsels,"  and  Prof.  Beard's  article  is  a  good  place  to  start 
calling. 

Prof.  Beard  has  deftly  technologized  a  deeply  techno- 
logical problem  in  a  duly  technological  manner  to  delight 
technological  connoisseurs  of  the  darker  technology.  This 
much  can  honestly  be  said  in  commendation  of  his  "Five 
Year  Plan"  article. 

It  is  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  without  the  fantasy.  With- 
out establishing  a  premise  from  which  to  start,  the  elaborate 
argument  does  not  reach  a  conclusion.  "Well !  I  have  often 
seen  a  cat  without  a  grin,"  thought  Alice,  "but  a  grin 
without  a  cat !" 

If  the  "Five  Year  Plan  for  America"  had  not  originated 
in  befuddlement,  it  would  have  first  stated  the  problem 
that  confronts  us;  then,  second,  stated  the  remedy  or 
pointed  the  way  out;  then,  third,  shown  the  desirably 
different  results  thereby  obtained.  This  is  the  require- 
ment of  logic,  if  not  technical  technology;  but  if  it  had 


been  attempted  by  the  author,  even  a  technologician  would 
have  seen  the  absurdity  and  the  article  could  not  be 
written  except  as  a  horse-play  upon  words.  Perhaps  it 
was  not  to  be  taken  seriously  but  as  a  ponderous  bur- 
lesque on  "Gulliver's  Travels,"  with  a  "pervading  atmos- 
phere of  serious  verisimilitude  "  (as  is  said  of  the  more  enter- 
taining story  of  "Captain  Kidd  and  the  Astor  Fortune" 
farther  over  in  the  same  issue). 

The  article  does  not  outline  any  problem  which  is  to 
be  met  by  the  "Five  Year  Plan,"  nor  does  it  show  wherein 
the  "Five  Year  Plan"  would  produce  results  essentially 
better  or  desirably  different.  The  nearest  Prof.  Beard 
comes  to  stating  a  problem  is  on  page  3,  where  he  says: 
"Herein  lies  the  problem:  how  to  go  forward  along  lines 
already  made  clear  by  the  lamp  of  experience  and  engineer- 
ing rationality."  Note  that  he  does  not  straightforwardly 
say  "This  is  the  problem,"  but  says  "Herein  lies  the  prob- 
lem," which  is  merely  making  a  mess  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. Furthermore,  there  is  no  hint  of  our  actual  prob- 
lem in  the  statement  he  points  to — the  words  where  he 
says  the  problem  lies:  "how  to  go  forward  along  lines 
already  made  clear  by  the  lamp  of  experience  and  engineer- 
ing rationality."  That  is  not  a  problem,  because  it  is 
precisely  what  we  are  doing,  going  forward  along  lines 
already  made  more  or  less  clear  by  the  lamp  of  experience, 
each  one  of  us  by  his  own  little  lamp  (which  is  the  only 
one  any  of  us  can  use),  and  according  to  whatever  engineer- 
ing rationality  each  of  us  may  possess.  The  experience 
of  any  average  human  is  in  essentials  the  experience  of 
every  average  human,  therefore  we  are  all  going  forward 
(or  it  may  be  backward)  along  approximately  similar  lines, 
with  little  variation  between  one  and  another.  Engineer- 
ing rationality  is  the  variable  factor,  varying  between 
individuals  in  surprising  degree.  Nevertheless,  the  degree 
of  engineering  rationality  which  each  of  us  possesses  is  the 
engineering  rationality  which  each  must  use  in  going  for- 
ward along  lines  already  made  more  or  less  clear  by  the 
lamp. of  his  own  experience,  and  the  consequences  of  which 
use  he  must  abide  by.  The  alternative  is  to  extinguish 
our  lamp  of  experience  and  leave  burning  only  the  one 
in  the  hands  of  the  president  of  a  syndicate  in  Washington. 
We  must  put  out  our  individual  lamps,  because  otherwise 
we  would  continually  murmur  at  the  dimness  of  light  from 
the  lamp  in  Washington  which  we  would  be  required  to 
follow.  Also,  our  individual  engineering  rationality  should 
be  excised  by  some  major  operation  during  infancy,  other- 
wise disuse  would  render  it  a  vestigial  organ,  such  as  some 
evolutionists  say  our  vermiform  appendix  has  become, 
and  like  said  appendix  would  often  cause  us  a  severe  pain 
in  the  abdomen  from  viewing  the  alleged  rationalizations 
of  the  supreme  engineering  rationalizationist  who  is  head 
of  the  syndicate  in  Washington. 

There  is  nothing  in  Prof.  Beard's  statement  that  any- 
one but  himself  need  consider  as  a  problem.  Correctly 
put,  his  statement  should  read:  "This  is  my  problem:  how 
to  make  everybody  see  by  the  lamp  of  my  experience,  and 
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agree  that  I  shall  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  furnish- 
ing whatever  engineering  rationality  is  needed  by  the 
country. "  This  is  a  purely  personal  problem  which  Prof. 
Beard  will  have  to  solve  for  himself;  the  rest  of  us  may 
safely  discard  it  from  consideration,  as  it  is  not  our  prob- 
lem and  does  not  affect  our  welfare  and  happiness  (except 
to  see  that  he  never  gets  in  America  the  chance  which 
Stalin  got  in  Russia). 

If  it  is  assumed  that  Prof.  Beard's  "Five  Year  Plan  for 
America"  starts  from  the  present  depression  as  a  premise 
and  is  intended  to  point  a  path  toward  more  abundant  and 
satisfactory  life,  then  the  court  should  sustain  an  object 
tion  from  amicus  curae  that  it  is  "incompetent,  irrelevant 
and  immaterial"  and  should  be  excluded  from  the  record 
because  having  no  bearing  on  the  case  at  bar,  which  is 
the  indictment  of  civilization  for  causing  poverty.  It  is 
charged  that  the  enormous  increase  in  productive  power 
which  has  marked  the  present  century,  and  is  still  going 
on  with  accelerating  ratio,  has  no  tendency  to  extirpate 
poverty  or  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  those  compelled  to 
toil,  but  simply  widens  the  gulf  between  Dives  and  Lazarus 
and  makes  the  struggle  for  existence  more  intense.  And 
it  is  further  charged  that  while  the  march  of  invention 
has  clothed  mankind  with  powers  of  which  a  century  ago 
the  boldest  imagination  could  not  have  dreamed,  yet  in 
factories  where  labor-saving  machinery  has  reached  its 
most  wonderful  development  little  children  are  at  work; 
wherever  the  new  forces  are  anything  like  fully  utilized, 
large  classes  are  maintained  by  charity  or  live  on  the  verge 
of  recourse  to  it;  amid  the  greatest  accumulations  of 
wealth,  men  die  of  starvation,  and  puny  infants  suckle 
dry  breasts;  while  everywhere  the  greed  of  gain,  the  wor- 
ship of  wealth,  shows  the  force  of  the  fear  of  want,  and 
the  promised  land  of  peace  and  plenty  flies  before  us  like 
the  mirage,  and  the  fruits  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  turn 
as  we  grasp  them  to  apples  of  Sodom  that  crumble  at  the 
touch. 

The  actual  problem  which  we  must  solve  is  widespread 
poverty  in  spite  of  plenty  and  in  spite  of  every  facility 
for  plenty.  It  is  within  the  province  of  political  economy 
to  solve  it,  for  political  economy  is  not  a  set  of  dogmas,  but 
is  the  explanation  of  a  certain  set  of  facts- — facts  which 
we  must  handle  in  the  process  of  getting  a  living.  The 
immediate  problem  is  the  existing  "depression,"  the  out- 
standing and  obvious  feature  of  which  is  the  almost  com- 
plete lack  of  buying  power  on  the  part  of  large  numbers 
of  people  who  are  potential  consumers  of  goods  or  services. 
There  is  nothing  technological  about  it. 

When  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  our  railroad  transpor- 
tation broke  down  (not  having  been  technologized  for 
such  a  crisis),  it  was  a  technological  problem.  The  situa- 
tion then  was  a  great  supply  of  goods  furnished  by  pro- 
ducers to  meet  a  still  greater  demand  for  goods  from  con- 
sumers who  were  loudly  demanding  goods  and  at  the  same 
time  waving  fistfuls  of  money  as  an  inducement  to  hasten 


the  arrival  of  the  goods.     Transportation  failed  to  bring 
producer  and  consumer  together. 

The  problem  today  is  essentially  simple  in  spite  of  its 
terrifying  aspects,  and  the  remedies  so  obvious  that  Prof. 
Beard  stumbles  over  them  in  his  article,  but  wrathfully 
kicks  them  out  of  his  way  each  time.  There  is  no  magic 
about  it,  and  time's  healing  touch  is  needed  for  recovery 
of  the  patient;  but  by  prompt  application  of  remedial 
measures,  together  with  palliatives  for  the  pain  of  the 
moment,  the  solution  will  work  out  readily  enough.  We 
are  in  the  situation  of  the  farmer  who,  getting  no  eggs 
for  breakfast,  found  a  skunk  in  the  henhouse  eating  them 
all.  The  simple  and  obvious  remedy  was  to  remove  the 
skunk  rather  than  technologize  the  hens.  It  required 
courage,  but  it  solved  the  problem. 

All  of  us  who  are  not  parasites  are  both  producers  and 
consumers,  and  under  natural  conditions  would  produce 
slightly  more  than  we  would  consume,  leaving  a  margin 
for  exceptional  situations.  Our  difficulty  is  that  this 
natural  balance  has  been  upset  by  human  interference 
with  the  operation  of  natural  law,  so  that  only  part  of 
our  people  are  producing,  and  the  larger  part  of  what  they 
produce  is  taken  away  from  them,  while  the  other  part 
of  our  people  are  not  producing  at  all  and  therefore  have 
nothing  to  swap  for  the  product  of  those  who  have  pro- 
duced, and  in  consequence  of  this  situation  commerce 
and  industry  are  almost  at  a  standstill. 

The  keenest  analysis,  carried  out  to  the  utmost  of  refine- 
ment, shows  that  all  business  is  simply  a  swapping  of  goods 
or  services  for  other  goods  or  services,  even  though  this 
elementary  fact  may  be  concealed  from  careless  eyes  by 
the  tremendously  complex  maze  of  machinery  used  in 
distribution  and  exchange.  Those  who  have  not  produced 
are  obviously  impotent  as  consumers.  Those  who  have 
produced  and  have  retained  some  part  of  their  product, 
are  largely  impotent  as  consumers  because  they  cannot 
swap  for  goods  the  other  fellow  did  not  produce. 

Prof.  Beard's  "Five  Year  Plan  for  America"  does  not 
insist  upon  putting  into  the  hands  of  potential  consumers 
who  have  not  produced  goods  any  opportunity  to  pro- 
duce the  goods  which  they  could  then  swap  with  such 
other  consumers  as  have  been  able  to  produce.  As  the 
exchange  of  goods  or  services  between  producers  and  con- 
sumers for  the  purpose  of  consumption  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  business,  it  is  obvious  why  business  is  weak 
and  largely  non-existent  under  present  conditions.  Prof 
Beard's  plan  seems  to  imply  that  improved  organizatior 
of  producer  and  transporter  would  enable  the  offer  of  stil 
more  goods  to  the  non-consuming  consumer,  just  as  though 
superior  planning  by  producers  would  enable  consumer,' 
to  buy  what  they  cannot  buy.  Nothing  like  it  has  beer 
heard  since  the  French  princess  said  the  hungry  people 
should  eat  cake  if  they  had  no  bread. 

The  planning  which  Mr.  Beard  speaks  of  is  now  beint; 
done  in  a  slightly  different  and  possibly  more  effectivtl 
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way  than  he  proposes.  There  is  not  a  business  executive 
in  the  country  who  has  not  been  doing  with  might  and 
main  precisely  what  Prof.  Beard  says  should  be  done — 
planning  and  scheming,  in  every  conceivable  way  and 
from  every  possible  angle,  the  effective  and  economical 
production  and  distribution  of  goods  or  services.  What 
has  brought  these  plans  to  naught  is  not  the  lack  of  some- 
one in  higher  authority  to  tell  the  executive  that  he  is 
wrong,  but  the  lack  of  a  market  after  his  planning  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  has  been  proved  all  too  success- 
ful. The  planning  for  the  automobile  industry  is  now  done 
by  Sloan  of  General  Motors  and  Henry  Ford,  with  the 
others  planning  to  stick  close  by  them.  If,  under  Prof. 
Beard's  plan,  the  planning  of  the  automobile  industry 
could  be  better  done  by  either  Sloan  or  Ford  alone,  as 
the  head  of  a  syndicate  in  Washington,  it  would  have  no 
effect  on  the  number  of  people  able  and  willing  to  buy 
automobiles.  The  automobile  industry  is  producing  half 
as  much  as  it  could  produce  because  that  is  all  it  can  sell, 
not  because  there  is  any  lack  of  effective  planning  by  the 
heads.  The  fact  that  production  was  curtailed  when  con- 
sumers could  not  consume,  shows  efficient  planning. 

Better  planning  and  better  organization  of  production 
and  distribution  is  something  we  have  been,  and  are,  con- 
stantly working  toward,  and  it  is  well  that  we  continue 
progress  along  this  line  of  technological  development,  but 
technology  gives  no  hint  of  the  answer  to  our  problem. 
Planning  and  organization  are  now  at  a  high  point  of  effi- 
ciency, and  the  present  machinery,  now  rusting  for  lack 
of  adequate  use,  is  sufficient  to  accomplish  all  that  could 
be  hoped  from  Prof.  Beard's  complex  and  wasteful  scheme. 

If  we  suppose  that  planning  and  organization  are  now 
raised  to  the  eighth  power,  so  that  by  walking  one  block 
from  my  house  I  can  gather  the  ingredients  of  breakfast, 
it  works  splendidly  so  long  as  I  have  something  to  give 
in  exchange  therefor.  But  if  we  suppose  that  Prof.  Beard 
would,  by  a  brilliant  stroke  of  technology,  raise  planning 
and  organization  to  the  tenth  power,  so  that  by  stand- 
ing on  my  doorstep  and  raising  two  fingers  the  ingredients 
of  breakfast  are  immediately  placed  at  my  feet,  what  good 
does  it  do  if  I  am  broke?  Someone  must  render  an  equiva- 
lent for  that  service  and  the  goods  served,  and  if  I  cannot 
do  so,  then  planning  and  organization  raised  to  the  tenth 
power  has  not  answered  the  problem.  The  present  eighth- 
power  planning  and  organization  would  function  with 
astonishing  effectiveness  if  the  non-consuming  consumer  had 
a  job  so  as  to  produce  goods  or  services  to  exchange  for  the 
goods  and  services  gladly  placed  at  his  command  by  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

In  this  discussion  the  problem  has  been  stated,  but  no 
attempt  made  to  answer  it,  the  purpose  being  mainly  to 
show  the  utter  ineptitude  of  our  embryo  Stalins,  to  focus 
the  public  gaze  upon  the  futile  flounderings  of  a  "master 
mind"  in  action,  to  prove  that  the  "Five  Year  Plan  for 
America"  is  an  intestinal  disturbance  and  not  a  trumpet 
call  to  action.  The  "master  minds"  have  got  us  into  the 


"picklement"  we  are  in,  and  they  should  be  made  to  look 
ridiculous.  We  should  take  every  opportunity  to  puncture 
their  hot-air  balloon  and  set  them  back  on  earth  before 
the  unthinking  believe  them  to  be  a  star  of  hope  in  the 
black  sky  of  present  distress.  They  are  full  of  wordy  dark- 
ness and  the  light  is  not  in  them. 

What  is  the  answer?  That  is  another  story  for  another 
time.  Poverty  is  the  problem — poverty  which  is  made  by 
human  law  and  which  has  no  place  in  Nature's  plan.  If 
we  throw  the  skunk  out  of  the  henhouse  we  will  have  eggs 
to  eat.  By  simply  following  Nature's  plain  commands, 
the  problem  tends  to  solve  itself  without  any  need  to  invent 
complex  machinery,  for  right  does  not  have  to  be  invented, 
merely  discovered. 

"Would  ye  but  understand! 

Joy  is  on  every  hand! 
Ye  shut  your  eyes  and  call  it  night, 
Ye  grope  and  fall  in  seas  of  light — • 

Would  ye  but  understand." 

— Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman. 

EDWARD  WHITE. 

The  Unemployment  Drive 

A  S  I  listened  to  the  address  of  President  Hoover  on 
**  the  evening  of  October  18,  broadcast  over  a  nation- 
wide hookup,  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  very  tired  man  was 
speaking,  a  man  worn  out  with  anxieties  over  the  condi- 
tion of  the  nation,  which  he  would  do  anything  in  the 
world  to  remedy  if  he  only  knew  how.  It  was,  nevertheless, 
one  of  the  best  efforts  of  his  life,  as  he  threw  his  heart  into 
an  appeal  to  those  to  whom  the  world  has  been  good  to 
relieve  the  distress  of  those  to  whom  it  has  not  been  good. 

To  those  who  are  still  in  darkness  as  to  the  source  of 
the  world-wide  paralysis  of  industry  and  trade  it  was  a 
wondrously  moving  and  pathetic  address;  to  those — and 
there  are  more  than  is  generally  supposed — to  whom  the 
world's  condition  is  but  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
world's  economic  sins,  which  they  can  specify,  the  address 
was  intensely  pathetic.  As  one  of  these,  I  was  reminded 
of  a  hen  which  has  escaped  from  her  enclosure  seeking, 
as  night  comes  on,  the  hole  by  which  she  escaped,  running 
frantically  back  and  forth  in  front  of  i  but  never  seeing  it. 

The  charity  for  which  the  President  so  earnestly 
appealed,  no  matter  how  generously  it  may  be  given,  can 
never  be  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  justice — it  can  never 
reimburse  those  who  have  been  disinherited  of  their  natural 
right  to  earn  a  living.  That  age-old  idea  of  appeasing  the 
gods  by  sacrifice  is  still  true,  but  it  has  been  transformed 
— we  must  appease  outraged  economic  law  by  the  sacrifice 
of  all  that  is  wrong  in  our  economic  arrangements. 

The  Pope  of  Rome  has  issued  an  encyclical  letter  appeal- 
ing to  the  Church  to  engage  in  a  "crusade  of  charity," 
and  prelates,  priests  and  clergymen  of  all  denominations 
have  been  praying  and  urging  prayer  for  the  idle.  It  is  all 
well  meant,  but  we  may  doubt  if  any  of  them  has  ever 
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thought  of  the  insult  to  the  competency  of  the  Almighty 
that  is  involved  in  asking  Him  for  the  relief  that  is  so 
obviously  within  our  own  power.  Granaries  and  ware- 
houses filled  to  bursting  with  food  and  other  commodities 
bear  witness  that  He  has  heard  and  answered  these  prayers 
before  they  were  uttered. 

There  is  much  in  the  "economic"  literature  of  the  day 
that  smacks  of  £what  Thomas  Carlyle  wrote  to  John 
Stuart  Mill  a  century  ago— in  1833,  to  be  exact: 

"It  seems  as  if  all  men  had  engaged  to  one  another  that 
sincere  speech  should  cease,  and  that  henceforth  nothing 
but  a  hollow  jargon,  without  significance,  arising  from 
no  belief  and  producing  none,  should  henceforth  form 
the  utterance  of  man  to  man.  It  is  a  miserable  mockery, 
a  thing  one's  heart  gets  sick  of." 

The  thing  of  which  poor  old  Carlyle  complained  as  he 
searched  vainly  but  honestly  for  a  remedy  for  the  distress 
of  his  time,  and  struggled  manfully  to  make  the  philosophy 
of  Saint  Simon  fit  the  needs  of  the  people,  may  be  seen 
not  only  in  the  current  twaddle  about  the  good  times  com- 
ing, but  in  the  platitudes  about  international  cooperation 
indulged  in  by  "statesmen"  whose  economic  philosophies 
are  the  utter  negation  of  cooperation.  It  may  be  seen  in 
plans  allegedly  designed  to  balance  production  with  the 
public  buying  power,  though  it  is  a  mathematical  certainty 
that  curtailing  production  to  fit  sales  can  only  result  in 
more  unemployment  and  still  smaller  sales,  and  that  no 
plan  can  succeed  that  does  not  contemplate  bringing  the 
earnings  of  the  nation's  workers  up  to  the  value  of  its  pro- 
ductions. 

It  may  be  seen  in  the  mouthings  about  "natural  eco- 
nomic law"  by  men  who  apparently  know  little  or  noth- 
ing about  natural  economic  law,  or  else  purposely  defy  it. 
It  has  been  said  by  reputed  leaders  of  economic  thought 
that  the  clouds  lowering  on  the  horizons  of  the  nations  are 
of  no  particular  nation,  but  have  merged  into  an  all-em- 
bracing cloud  which  encircles  the  earth.  If  this  be  true, 
and  it  certainly  has  all  the  earmarks  of  truth,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  no  mere  local  remedies  can  be  relied  on  to  lift 
the  cloud — that  it  is  due  to  some  common  cause.  If  it 
be  true,  it  is  evidently  connected,  if  not  directly  due,  to  the 
damnable  game  of  "beggar  my  neighbor"  which  the 
nations  have  misnamed  "Protectionism,"  and  which  has 
been  played  by  all  the  nations  so  effectively — even  "Free 
Trade"  Britain  collects  larger  revenues  from  customs 
duties  than  does  the  United  States — that  all  the  nations 
have  been  beggared,  and  while  they  all  clamor  for  markets, 
all  markets  are  closed  against  goods  pressing  for  exchange. 

Why  do  men  and  nations  continue  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  "natural  economic  laws"  are  universal  laws,  as  all- 
embracing  as  the  law  of  gravitation,  the  laws  of  chemistry 
or  any  other  natural  laws,  and  that  the  evils  resulting 
from  ignorance  of  their  workings,  or  in  defiance  thereof, 
cannot  be  averted  by  prayer  or  by  local  application  of 
quack  remedies?  "Things  are  what  they  are,  and  con- 


sequences will  be  what  they  will  be.  Why  should  we  deceive 
ourselves?" 

There  is  a  real  and  growing  fear  that  civilization  is  in 
danger.  Passing  over  the  question  of  whether  this  thing 
called  "civilization"  is  worthy  of  its  name,  or  worth  sav- 
ing, we  may  as  well  understand  now  as  later  that  if  we 
would  save  civilization  from  being  overwhelmed  by  a  wave 
of  pseudo-radicalism,  we  must  inoculate  it  with  a  true 
radicalism  that  correctly  diagnoses  its  ailment  and  pre- 
scribes the  true  remedy;  that  tells  us  truly  what  it  is  which 
"converts  the  march  of  beneficent  invention"  which  has 
raised  civilized  life  above  the  level  of  the  brute  and  the 
savage,  into  the  blight  of  which  many  of  our  so-called 
economists  are  loudly  complaining. 

This  diagnosis  was  correctly  made  and  the  remedy 
pointed  out  by  Henry  George  half  a  century  ago  in  his 
book,  "Progress  and  Poverty." 

STEPHEN  BELL. 

We've  Made  Some  Progress 

'  '  TT*ROM  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world  come  complaints  of  indus- 
•T  trial  depression;  of  labor  condemned  to  involuntary  idleness; 
of  capital  massed  and  wasting;  of  pecuniary  distress  among  business 
men;  of  want  and  suffering  and  anxiety  among  the  working  classes. 

"All  the  dull,  deadening  pain,  all  the  keen,  maddening  anguish,  that 
to  great  masses  of  men  are  involved  in  the  words  'hard  times'  afflict 
the  world  today. 

"This  state  of  things,  common  to  communities  differing  so  widely 
in  situation,  in  political  institutions,  in  fiscal  and  financial  systems, 
in  density  of  population,  and  in  social  organization,  can  hardly  be 
accounted  for  by  local  causes. 

"There  is  distress  where  large  standing  armies  are  maintained,  but 
there  is  also  distress  where  the  standing  armies  are  nominal;  there  is 
distress  where  protective  tariffs  stupidly  and  wastefully  hamper  trade, 
but  there  is  distress  where  trade  is  nearly  free;  there  is  distress  where 
autocratic  government  yet  prevails,  but  there  is  also  distress  where 
political  power  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  people;  in  countries  where 
paper  is  money  and  in  countries  where  gold  and  silver  are  the  only 
currency. 

"Evidently,  beneath  all  such  things  as  these,  we  must  infer  a  com 
mon  cause." 

That  might  have  been  written  today.  As  a  matter  o 
fact,  it  was  written  fifty-two  years  ago,  by  Henry  George 
in  "Progress  and  Poverty." 

Reading  it  over,  it  is  easy  to  be  pessimistic,  to  say  we 
have  made  no  progress. 

But  we  have. 

When  George  wrote  that,  it  was  "socialistic"  and  "anar- 
chistic" to  suggest  that  the  "common  cause"  of  hard 
times  was  an  inequitable  distribution  of  wealth. 

Today,  even  the  most  respectable  people,  even  churches 
say  so.  This  newspaper  has  been  saying  so  for  a  long  time 

That's  progress.  Just  as  soon  as  a  majority  of  people 
decide  that  wealth  must  be  more  equitably  distributed— 
and  there  is  almost  a  majority  now — we  shall  take  steps 
in  that  direction. — Seattle  Star. 
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Gerard  Swope's   "Stabilization   of   Industry"   Not  So   Stable 


BY  OSCAR  H.  GEIGER 


MR.  GERARD  SWOPE'S  plan  as  announced  in  his 
address  before  the  National  Electrical  Manufac- 
turers' Association  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York  City, 
on  September  16,  1931,  opens  with  the  statement  that 
"In  the  situation  that  confronts  us  at  present  the  most 
disturbing  aspect  is  that  men  who  are  able  to  work,  who 
are  competent  workers,  who  above  all  things  desire  to 
work,  cannot  find  work  to  do." 

Mr.  Swope,  however,  nowhere  in  his  plan  proposes  to 
change  this  condition  into  one  under  which  "men  who  are 
able  to  work,  who  are  competent  workers,  who  above  all 
things  desire  to  work, "  will  always  find  work  to  do  at  wages 
that  will  secure  them  a  living  and  some  measure  of  decency. 

Mr.  Swope's  plan  is  to  provide: 

"  (A)  A  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  which  is  part 
of  the  legislation  necessary  under  this  plan,"  and  which 
"shall,  after  careful  study,  be  modeled  after  the  best 
features  of  the  laws  which  have  been  enacted  by  the 
several  States. " 

As  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts  enacted  by  the 
several  States  have  not  succeeded  in  giving  men  work 
nor  in  keeping  men  at  work,  there  is  nothing  in  this  pro- 
vision that  can  end  unemployment  or  secure  jobs  or  guar- 
antee adequate  wages. 

"  (B)  Life  and  Disability  Insurance. — All  employees 
of  companies  included  in  this  plan  may,  after  two  years 
of  service  with  such  companies,  and  shall,  before  the  expira- 
tion of  five  years'  service,  be  covered  by  life  and  disability 
insurance. " 

Life  insurance  is  paid  after  a  man  is  dead.  Disability 
insurance  is  paid  after  a  man  is  incapacitated.  The  require- 
ment of  the  opening  statement  of  Mr.  Swope's  address 
is  work  and  wages  for  "men  who  are  able  to  work,  who 
are  competent  workers, "and  "who  above  all  things  desire 
to  work." 

"(C)  Pensions. — All  employees  of  companies  included 
in  this  plan  shall  be  covered  by  old-age  pension  plans 
which  will  be  adopted  by  the  trade  associations  and 
approved  by  the  federal  supervisory  body." 

The  plan  is  to  "provide  a  retiring  allowance  at  age 
seventy."  Comparatively  few  workmen  reach  that  age; 
most  of  those  who  do  are  incapacitated  long  before  that 
time,  and  the  question  still  remains  unsolved  how  to  pro- 
vide work  for  the  men  who  are  of  working  age  and  who  are 
"able  and  competent  workers  who  above  all  things  desire 
to  work." 

"(D)  Unemployment  Insurance. — All  employees  on 
piece  work,  hourly  work,  daily,  weekly  or  monthly  work, 
with  normal  pay  of  $5,000  per  year  or  less  (approximately 
$96.15  per  week),  shall  be  covered  by  unemployment 
insurance. " 

At  best  the  insurance  under  this  provision  does  not  pro- 


vide for  more  than  ten  weeks'  payment  in  any  consecu- 
tive twelve  months  to  begin  after  the  first  two  weeks  of 
idleness,  and  in  no  case  to  exceed  $20  per  week.  For  this 
the  employee  has  had  to  pay  one  per  cent  (1%)  of  his 
salary  each  week  for  at  least  two  years.  Twenty  dollars 
a  week  for  ten  weeks  of  unemployment  is  not  a  solution 
of  the  problem  as  stated  by  Mr.  Swope  in  the  opening 
paragraph  of  his  plan. 

In  every  case,  Life  and  Disability  Insurance,  Pensions 
and  Unemployment  Insurance,  under  Mr.  Swope's  plan, 
the  employee  pays  half  the  cost,  while  in  the  case  of  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  the  question  of  cost  is  left  open 
to  further  study  and  modeling  after  some  approved  plan. 

The  amount  that  the  company  in  any  case  pays  for 
any  part  of  the  plan  is  figured  as  overhead  and  is  to  be 
included  in  the  price  of  the  commodity  produced  or 
service  rendered  by  the  company;  for  the  plan  frankly 
states  that  the  "cost  of  the  product  will  include  these 
items  and  will  therefore  be  paid  for  by  the  users  of  the 
article  or  service  and  not  in  general  by  members  of  the 
community  reached  by  the  vicarious  method  of  the  im- 
position of  a  tax. " 

Thus  the  entire  outlay  of  the  company  or  industry  in 
the  application  and  administration  of  the  plan  is  to  be 
added  to  the  price  of  the  commodity  made  or  the  service 
rendered  by  the  company;  raising  the  cost  of  the  product 
to  the  consumer  and  to  that  extent  decreasing  the  demand 
for  it  and  thus  tending  further  to  decrease  consumption 
and  increase  unemployment. 

Thus  too,  the  scheme  cleverly  relieves  from  taxation 
or  assessment  those  whose  incomes  warrant  the  carrying 
of  a  share  of  the  burden  and  places  the  entire  carrying 
charge  of  the  scheme,  excepting  that  part  paid  by  the 
workers  themselves,  on  the  consumers,  who  are  least  able 
to  bear  it. 

It  should  also  be  considered  that  the  payment  by  the 
workers  of  half  the  cost  of  every  feature  of  the  plan  pro- 
posed tends  to  reduce  the  workers'  capacity  to  consume 
and  thus  also  tends  to  general  unemployment. 

To  make  sure  that  the  company  or  the  industry  is  not 
saddled  with  any  part  of  the  expense  in  the  event  that 
the  company  must  reduce  its  prices  in  meeting  foreign 
competition,  provision  is  made  for  a  deduction  from  the 
company's  federal  income  tax  to  equal  what  the  propor- 
tionate outlay  for  the  system  may  have  been  on  the 
amount  of  the  commodity  exported. 

"Any  company  engaged  in  export  business  may,  upon 
application  to  and  approval  by  the  federal  supervisory 
body,  deduct  from  its  federal  income  tax  the  equivalent 
of  x  per  cent  of  its  export  sales,  this  x  per  cent  deemed 
to  be  the  equivalent  in  selling  price  of  the  various  pro- 
visions for  the  benefit  of  employees  which  the  company 
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must  make  under  this  plan  and  from  which  some  foreign 
companies  which  the  domestic  companies  have  to  meet 
in  competition  are  free."  All  foreign  companies,  of  course, 
are  not  free  from  overhead  charges  such  as  Workmen's 
Compensation,  Life  and  Disability  Insurance,  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance,  Pensions  and  other  provisions  for  the 
extra  care  of  labor,  and  in  such  cases  where  the  domestic 
company's  exports  come  in  competition  with  similarly 
burdened  foreign  companies  the  deduction  by  the  domestic 
company  of  x  per  cent  of  its  exports  from  its  federal  in- 
come tax  is  just  that  much  extra  profit  over  and  above  its 
already  calculated  profit  expressed  in  the  selling  price  of 
the  exported  commodity. 

Silence  often  is  quite  as  eloquent  as  speech,  and  there  is 
food  for  thought  in  the  fact  that  by  making  provision  for  a 
reduction  from  the  federal  income  tax  for  such  anticipated 
reductions  in  prices  of  commodities  that  the  companies 
anticipate  they  will  have  to  make  in  foreign  markets,  they 
say  nothing  about  an  allowance  for  meeting  lower  prices 
of  the  same  commodities  produced  by  other  domestic  com- 
panies that  may  offer  competition.  Evidently  they  do 
not  anticipate  such  domestic  competition,  and  evidently 
they  are  satisfied  that  so  far  as  the  domestic  market  is 
concerned  they  will  receive  such  prices  for  their  com- 
modities and  services  as  are  fixed  and  maintained. 

Keeping  in  mind  Mr.  Swope's  admirable  and  significant 
opening  in  his  address  presenting  his  plan,  three  things 
stand  out  as  shortcomings  of  the  scheme:  First,  that  it 
will  saddle  an  additional  and  very  considerable  cost  on 
all  commodities  made  or  services  rendered  by  the  organized 
industries,  thus  tending  to  decrease  the  consumption  of 
those  commodities  and  services  and  therefore  tend  to  in- 
crease unemployment.  Second,  that  it  will,  to  such  extent 
as  any  temporary  benefits  whatever  may  accrue  to  em- 
ployees in  the  organized  industries,  obtain  such  benefits 
at  the  expense  of  the  workers  in  the  unorganized  indus- 
tries. Should  all  industries  become  organized  and  adopt 
the  same  plan,  the  scheme  will  fall  by  weight  of  its  own 
inadequacies.  Third,  it  does  not  concern  itself  about  unem- 
ployment, and  there  is  no  provision  whatever  made  in  the 
plan  to  provide  or  secure  employment  for  those  who,  as 
Mr.  Swope  says,  "are  able  to  work,  are  competent  workers, 
desire  to  work,  but  cannot  find  it. " 

In  the  opening  paragraph  of  his  address  the  only  place 
where  any  mention  whatever  is  made  of  the  "men  who 
are  able  to  work,  who  are  competent  workers,  who  above 
all  things  desire  to  work,"  but  "who  cannot  find  work 
to  do,"  and  referring  to  that  "most  disturbing  aspect" 
of  "the  situation  that  confronts  us,"  Mr.  Swope  says  that 
"Industry  must  evolve  and  make  effective  those  measures 
which  will  first  ameliorate  and  ultimately  eliminate  it," 
and  follows  this  by  asserting,  "I  say  that  industry  must 
do  this  thing,  because  it  will  surely  be  done." 

Yes,  it  probably  will  be  done;  other  useless  and  hope- 
less things  are  being  done.  Why  not  this?  Just  why  indus- 
try should  do  it  instead  of  government  is  disclosed  in  the 


chapter  called  "Conclusion,"  from  which  the  excerpt 
already  quoted  above  indicates  that  thus  the  cost  of  the 
scheme  can  be  saddled  on  the  consumer  by  including  it 
in  the  price  of  the  commodity  or  service  and  save  the  tax- 
payer from  bearing  the  burden. 

But  why  in  a  matter  of  such  vital  moment  does  Mr. 
Swope  deviate  from  his  (and  industry's)  method  of  solving 
problems,  that  of  first  calling  in  experts  who  know  the 
subject  and  who  presumably  can  give  advice  that  arises 
out  of  technical  learning  and  experience?  In  any  matters 
of  law,  engineering  or  accounting  Mr.  Swope  would  ask 
the  advice  of  a  lawyer,  an  engineer  or  a  certified  public 
accountant.  The  problem  that  Mr.  Swope  poses  in  the 
opening  paragraph  of  his  address  is  an  economic,  not  an 
industrial  one;  any  economist  could  have  told  him  that. 

Surely  Mr.  Swope,  although  an  able  man,  cannot  be 
expected  also  to  be  an  economist;  and  if  the  plan  of  which 
he  has  made  himself  the  expositor  has  been  prepared  for 
him  by  others,  then  clearly,  as  is  evident  from  its  short- 
comings, those  who  evolved  it  did  not  know  how  to  obtain 
the  relief  that  Mr.  Swope's  opening  paragraph  points  to 
as  imperative,  or  else  did  not  mean  to  really  provide  a  cure 
for  the  ills  of  which  Mr.  Swope  complains. 

If  Mr.  Swope's  plan  is  presented  to  bear  against  that 
"disturbing  aspect"  that  "men  who  are  able  to  work,  who 
are  competent  workers,  who  above  all  things  desire  to 
work,  cannot  find  work  to  do,"  why  is  it  that  the  plan 
he  offers  does  not  in  any  way  even  attempt  to  offer,  much 
less  secure,  work  for  the  able  and  willing  hands  that  can- 
not find  it? 

THE  real  and  fundamental  cause  of  the  unbalanced 
budget  is  landlordism,  which  stifles  industry  and  is  the 
direct  cause  of  unemployment  by  withholding  land  from 
use.  The  drain  on  the  unemployment  insurance  fund  is 
due  to  landlordism.  "Compel  the  landowners  to  pay  up 
and  make  the  fund  balance" — this  is  a  gospel  which 
will  not  be  put  into  force  by  the  emergency  government. 
When  will  the  people  wake  up  the  M.P.'s  on  the  subject? 
—Irish  Weekly  and  Ulster  Examiner. 

NO  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  subject  can  agree 
with  Mr.  Shaw  in  his  contention  that,  "by  an  obviot 
deduction"  from  George's  principles,  interest  should  fc 
low  economic  ground  rent  into  the  public  treasury.  Cc 
fiscation  of  interest  on  capital  and  the  profits  of  industr 
far  from  being  an  obvious  deduction  from  the  Single  Tax 
philosophy,  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  absolute  negation  of 
everything  Henry  George  ever  advocated .— JOSEPH  R. 
CARROLL  in  Hartford  Courant.,  Oct.  10,  1931. 

WHAT  is   the  biggest  detriment  to  Orange  County 
today?     Land   estates  which  refuse  to  be  broken 
up,  and  the  only  way  they  can  ever  be  broken  up  is  to 
raise  the  land  taxes. — GEORGE  KELLOGG,  one  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  Directors  of  Orange  County,  Calif. 
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Approximate  Trends  in  an 

Imaginary    I,OOO-Acre    WOrld  \\7E  have  heard  so-called  economists  speak  of  "over- 

(CONTRIBUTED  BY  K.  P.  ALEXANDER)  production"  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have 

foreign  markets  to  dispose  of  our  surplus  products  in  order 

YEAR    1620  ».                               •         ii       T      i        i      r                          « 

Population,  at  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 100  to  mamtam     Prosperity.       Indeed,  for  more  than  a  year 

Number  of  acres  used  by  entire  population,  at  10  acres  per  gentlemen  have  been  shouting,  "Overproduction"  is  the 

man   1,000  cause  of  our  present  troubles.    How  is  it  that  we  have  any- 

Land  values  at  lOc  per  acre  absorbed  per  year  by  100  land  thing  to  be  sold  abroad  when  so  many  of  our  industrious 

possessors  .                                                                         .  .$100  peOple  are  in  want  of  the  necessities  of  life?    Has  the  fact 

Labor  and  capital  values  produced  per  year  per  man $900  .,                     ,                                            .,       ,       , 

Gross  value  of  world's  annual  products  of  100  men $100,000  that  me"   haVC  "Ot  aCCCSS  tO  the  land  and   °ther  "atUral 

Percentage  of  land  values  absorbed  per  year  by  land  posses-  resources  on  equal  terms  anything  to  do  With  this  accumu- 

sors  exclusively  in  their  land  possessing  function 1  %  lation  of  surplus  products  of  labor? 

Percentage  of  total  products  realized  annually  by  labor  and  So   long   as   men    are   prevented    from   having   access   to 

constructively  invested  capital 99%  Nature's  bounty,  except  on  the  condition  that  they  sur- 

YEAR  !  render  to  the  landlord  a  large  portion  of  what  they  earn, 

Assumed  population  at  middle  of  a  1 ,000-acre  world's  great-  they    are    forced    away   from    the    land    into    some    other 

est    depression 1,000  i                   ..         , t_ •    i                       c .    t  i        TM. 

,    .           „    ,  employment  they  think  more  profitable.    Thus  many  men, 
Land  rent  directly  absorbed  annually  from  1 ,000  town  and 

farm  acres,   25%                                                             $250000  women   and   children   are   employed   in   the  manufacture 

Pyramided,  or  uncollected,  land  values  indirectly  absorbed  of  articles  they  need  themselves  but  cannot  afford  to  buy, 

annually  from  1,000  consumers  by  land  possessors  through  and  as  they  make  more  than  the  rich  can  use,  there  arises 

every  process  of  production  and  exchange,  25%..             ..$250,000  tnis  so-called   "overproduction"  of  these  articles— really 

underconsumption.  *' 

from  labor  and  capital,  50% $500,000  _ 

Net  value  of  products  per  annum  realized  by  labor  and  con-  To  keeP  money  m  Circulation  it  IS  necessary  to  induce 

structively  invested  capital,  50% $500,000  the  rich  to  part  with  some  of  their  money,  but  as  a  well-to- 
value  of  world's  annual  total  products  of  labor  and  do  family  uses  but  little  more  of  the  necessities  of  life  than 

lP'tal                                                       $1,000,000  a  pOOr  family>  unless  there  be  great  waste  and  extrava- 

luction  costs  reduced  by  invention  and   increased  pro-  h  jg  nece             to  create  artificial  wants  by  gncourag- 

ductive  powers  of  labor : 200%  ,                  r     n  i  •    j       n                       j 

Percentage  of  products  annually  absorbed  by  land  posses-  ™ *  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  luxuries  and  unnecessary 

sors,  with  no  value  rendered 50%  "  gimcracks "    like   expensive   clothes,   jewelry,    toys   and 

Percentage  of  products  annually  realized  by   labor  and  other  useless  things.    This  finally  results  in  an  "overpro- 

constructively  invested  capital..                                          ..50%  duction "  of  these  articles,  so  that  the  surplus  must  find 

The  indicated  trend,  not  the  precise  figures,  fairly  repre-  an  outlet  in  foreign  markets.     The  production  of  these 

sents  the  primary  economic  cause  of  all  forced  unemploy-  useless  things   represents  an  enormous  economic  loss  to 

ment,  and  of  industrial  and  financial  depressions.  all  countries  engaged  in  their  manufacture,  for  evidently 

Labor  and  capital  cannot,  in  comfort  and  safety,  exist  something  is  wrong  when  in  any  country  a  few  of  its  citi- 
on  approximately  one-half  of  their  products,  while  per-  .    zens  are  oversupplied  with  luxuries  while  the  many  are 

haps  one-fourth  of  the  population,  rendering  no  service,  in  want  of  the  necessities  of  life.    This  system,  however, 

absorbs  approximately  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  nation's  is  encouraged  under  the  foolish  idea  that  it  "gives  man 

total  products.  work,"  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  from  an  economic  point 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Oct.  15,  1931.  of  view,  these  men  might  just  as  well  be  employed  moving 

a  pile  of  stones  from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other,  back 

EcOnOmiCS     N^Ot    Color  and  f°rth>  instead  of  breaking  the  stones  to  make  a  better 

road.    It  is  not  work  that  men  need,  but  rather  that  they 

A /TY  own  strong  conviction  is  that  we  put  down    to  should  get  what  they  earn  for  doing  useful  work. 

•*•• -I  differences  of  color  and  race  emotions  of   hostility  As  this  same  system  of  forcing  men  away  from  land  and 

or  repulsion  or  antagonism  which  are  really,  when  analyzed,  Nature's  bounty  goes  on  all  over  the  world,  surplus  prod- 

the  result  of  economic  or  cultural  or  ethical  differences  of  ucts  of  the  same  kind  are  created  in  other  countries,  and 

standard.    If  British  seamen  and  negroes  fight  in  the  slums  soon  it  becomes  necessary  to  secure  foreign  markets,  either 

of  Cardiff  or  Liverpool;  or  if  white  and  black  labor  on  the  by  grabbing  land  in  the  shape  of  colonies  in  foreign  parts, 

Rand  in  South  Africa  find  themselves  in  antagonism;  or  or  else  by  securing  a  "sphere  of  influence, "  or  "mandate. " 

if  Indians  are  harshly  dealt  with  in  Natal — to  use  three  To  do  this  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  a  navy  and  an 

out  of  the  thousands  of  possible  illustrations — it  is  an  eco-  army,  and  all  the  money  and  labor  spent  on  these  is  another 

nomic  fear  of  unfair  competition  based  on  a  lower  standard  economic  waste  on  a  still  grander  scale;  but  this  method 

of  living  which  is  usually  at  the  back  of  what  looks  like  a  of  disposing  of  surplus   products  can   give   no   ultimate 

clash  of  color. — BASIL  MATTHEWS,  in  the  London  Spectator.  relief  and  will  only  result  in  a  bitter  commercial  competi- 
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tion  that  will  end  in  war,  for  with  modern  machinery 
surplus  products  will  accumulate  much  faster  than  the 
foreign  markets  can  absorb  them,  but  until  this  point  is 
reached  there  will  be  more  or  less  of  a  "boom"  in  trade, 
and  in  consequence  of  which  ground  rents  will  steadily 
rise  until  finally  all  markets  become  glutted,  manufac- 
tures cannot  produce  at  a  profit  on  account  of  the  infla- 
tion of  ground  rents  and  the  cost  of  raw  materials  produced 
thereby,  wages  are  reduced,  shops  shut  down,  men  are 
thrown  out  of  employment,  and  we  have  the  present 
depression,  which  is  just  the  same  as  many  that  have  gone 
before  except  that  it  is  on  a  larger  scale  and  the  whole  world 
is  involved.  Strikes  and  riots  take  place  and  the  army  is 
needed  to  preserve  "law  and  order" — the  law  made  and 
the  order  established  by  Special  Privilege. 

This  Special  Privilege,  which  is  international  in  its  scope 
and  knows  no  flag  or  country,  soon  scents  danger  to  itself, 
but  instead  of  removing  the  cause  of  the  trouble  at  home 
by  removing  the  barriers  which  now  prevent  man  from 
gaining  access  to  natural  resources  on  equal  terms  to  all, 
proceeds  to  add  fuel  to  the  flames  by  securing  the  home 
market  by  high  "protective"  tariff's  to  keep  out  foreign 
products  and  thus  still  further  to  depress  trade,  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  and  to  still  more  exploit  the  people 
of  their  own  country. 

After  having  secured  their  unjust  privileges  in  all  direc- 
tions, the  cry  is  raised,  "An  enemy  abroad  has  done  this, 
our  foreign  trade  is  in  danger,  the  wages  and  standard  of 
living  of  our  workmen  must  be  protected  from  the  'dumping' 
of  cheap  foreign-made  goods  into  our  country;"  and  to 
keep  the  attention  of  the  people  away  from  a  recognition 
of  the  true  remedy,  this  band  of  modern  pirates,  whose 
interests  are  identical  in  all  countries  and  opposed  to  those 
of  the  producers,  does  not  hesitate  to  plunge  headlong 
into  a  foreign  war  in  order  to  prevent  necessary  reforms  at 
home,  and  under  the  cover  of  the  excitement  and  confusion 
of  war  there  is  little  wonder  that  the  Lords  of  the  Earth 
and  Finance  emerge  from  the  conflict  more  firmly  seated 
in  the  saddle  than  ever  and  more  strongly  entrenched  and 
fortified  in  all  the  strategic  economic  positions  in  the  world. 

War  is  the  price  the  world  has  always  paid  for  Special 
Privilege,  and  the  price  it  shall  always  pay,  while  the 
Special  Privilege  for  which  this  senseless,  wasteful,  inhuman 
and  bloody  price  is  paid  is  the  robbery  of  the  masses  and 
their  enslavement  by  the  private  appropriation  of  ground 
rents,  which  belong  of  right  in  the  public  treasury  by  a 
law  of  Nature,  just  as  true  and  universal  in  the  economic 
world  as  Newton's  law  of  gravitation  is  true  in  the  physical 
world,  and  any  so-called  civilization  that  defies  this  law 
must  sooner  or  later  face  the  sentence  "Mene,  Mene,  Tekel, 
Upharsin."  A.  R. 

A /T  ANY  a  man  thinks  that  it  is  his  goodness  which  keeps 
•L'-*-  him  from  crime,  when  it  is  only  his  full  stomach. 
On  half  allowance  he  would  be  as  ugly  and  knavish  as 
anybody.  Don't  mistake  potatoes  for  principles. — CARLYLE. 


A  Notable  Single  Tax  Dinner 

ON  Thursday  evening,  November  12,  a  notable  dinner 
of  New  York  Single  Taxers  was  held  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel,  Central  Park  West  and  61st  Street.  There  were 
125  guests  in  attendance  and  Dr.  Jacobs  acted  as  toast- 
master.  The  speakers  were  Hon.  F.  C.  Howe,  Hon.  Chas. 
O'Connor  Hennessy,  Walter  Fairchild,  and  Prof.  George 
Mitchell,  of  the  Economics  Department  of  Columbia 
University,  brother  of  Prof.  Broadus  Mitchell,  of  Johns 
Hopkins. 

The  programme  began  with  the  reading  by  Miss  Mary 
Leubuscher,  daughter  of  Hon.  Frederic  C.  Leubuscher, 
of  the  Henry  George  Commemoration  Ode  by  Joseph 
Dana  Miller,  which  was  read  thirty-two  years  ago  by 
James  A.  Herne,  the  distinguished  actor,  at  the  Grand 
Central  Palace  in  this  city.  It  is  no  mere  compliment  to 
say  that  Miss  Leubuscher,  an  accomplished  reader,  read 
with  the  exact  emphasis  of  sympathy  and  emotion  this 
tribute  to  the  Master.  Miss  Agnes  deMille,  granddaughter 
of  Henry  George,  also  read,  very  competently,  selections 
from  "Progress  and  Poverty"  and  "Social  Problems." 

The  speeches  were  entertaining  and  enlightening,  that 
of  Walter  Fairchild  striking  an  unexpected  note  of  humor 
that  called  forth  many  hearty  laughs.  Mr.  Hennessy, 
speaking  with  his  usual  dignity  and  eloquence,  told  of 
his  experiences  in  England  and  Denmark,  and  voiced  a 
hopeful  confidence  in  the  progress  of  the  movement.  H 
paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  Norman  Thomas. 

The  affair  was  the  successful  culmination  of  the  wor 
of  John  Lawrence  Monroe,  assisted  by  the  officers  of  th 
Schalkenbach  Foundation  and  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax 
Club.  A  gratifying  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  pres 
ence  of  quite  a  number  of  young  people  on  whom  the  move 
ment  must  depend  to  carry  on. 

Henry  George's  Book 

Is  Widely  Studiec 

f^HE   question   giving   the   taxpayers   more   and   mor 

•*•   concern  is:   "  Why  our  taxes  are  so  high  and  what  shouk 

be  done  to  reduce  them?" 

In  reflecting  that  a  tax  on  dogs  is  not  so  much  for  revenu 
as  to  suppress  dogs,  we  must  admit  as  well  that  the  ta> 
on  improvements  will  naturally  stop  them  or  hinder  then 
considerably.  Why  not  do  away  with  the  tax  in  New  Jersey 
on  homes  and  factories? 

Today  the  same  question  asked  by  the  late  Henn 
George,  "Why  should  men  and  women,  able  to  work  anc 
willing  to  work,  be  unable  to  find  employment?"  is  ot 
the  lips  of  everyone.  There  could  be  found  no  better  answe 
to  this  opportune  subject  than  the  tax  principle  advancei 
by  Mr.  George  in  his  book  "Progress  and  Poverty." 

Much  study  is  given  in  our  day  to  the  admirable  prin 
ciple  enunciated  by  this  man,  misunderstood  years  ago. 

—Bergen  (N.  J.)  Herald. 
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Solving  Unemployment 

MAN  in  River:  "Help!  Help!  Save  me!  I'm  drowning!" 
Man  on  Bank:  "What's  your  name?" 

Man  in  River:  "Bill  Smith,  but  save  me  quick!  I'm 
drowning!" 

Man  on  Bank:  "D'ye  work  round  here?" 

Man  in  River:  "Yes,  but  save  me!  I'm  drowning." 

Man  on  Bank:  "Where  d'ye  work?" 

Man  in  River:  "Ashley  Mill,  over  yonder,  but  I'm 
drowning!  Save  me!  Save  me!" 

Man  on  bank  walks  away  across  to  mill,  knocks  on  the 
door  and  says  to  caretaker:  "D'ye  know  a  chap  called 
Bill  Smith,  working  here?" 

Caretaker:     "Yes,  I  know  him." 

Man:     "Well,  I've  come  for  his  job." 

Caretaker:  "You're  too  late.  Chap  as  pushed  him  in 
got  it!" — Commonweal,  London,  England. 

T3RIOR  to  the  general  election  Mr.  Snowden  estimated 
'  that  a  3d  in  the  £1  tax  on  capital  value  would  yield 
at  least  sixty  millions.  Had  he  adopted  that  policy  in  1929, 
or  even  in  his  1930  budget,  and  this  year  increased  the 
tax,  the  new  revenue  raising  system,  with  certain  econo- 
mies, would  easily  have  enabled  the  Government  to  bal- 
ance this  year's  budget. — Irish  Weekly  and  Ulster  Examiner. 


News  of  the  Henry  George 

Lecture  Assn.  Speakers 

THE  Henry  George  Lecture  Association  in  offering 
its  facilities  for  making  Single  Tax  lecture  appoint- 
ments is  finding  many  available  speakers  and  a  still 
greater  number  of  eager  audiences.  The  following  brief 
report  tells  of  the  recent  work  of  several  members  of  the 
lecture  staff: 

William  N.  McNair,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — In  completing  four  weeks  of 
speaking  engagements  in  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  McNair  left  favorable  sentiment  in  many  cities 
that  is  still  reverberating  in  the  form  of  letters  and  newspaper  clippings 
being  received  at  the  office  headquarters,  538  South  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago. 

In  many  cases  the  daily  newspapers  of  cities  Mr.  McNair  visited 
carried  a  column  of  advance  publicity  and  another  column  reporting 
the  talk.  Most  of  the  reports  carry  re/erences  to  the  forum  discussion 
following  Mr.  McNair's  talk,  of  which  the  following  paragraph  is 
typical : 

Agreeing  with  the  speaker  in  his  views,  Edwin  L.  Ashton,  of  the 
American  Lead  Pencil  Company,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  brought  out 
that  creation  of  a  tax  structure  on  the  Pittsburgh  Plan  would  serve 
to  encourage  enlargement  of  business  on  vacant  land  and  disposal  of 
surplus  vacant  land  to  owners  who  would  be  willing  to  improve  it. 
— Jersey  Daily  Observer,  9-30-31. 

The  first  paragraph  of  a  two-column  news  report  of  Mr.  McNair's 
address  before  the  Stateti  Island  Chamber  of  Commerce  states: 

The  solution  of  the  economic  depression  lies  in  making  more  land 
available,  instead  of  allowing  a  land  monopoly  as  we  do  today,  mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  were  told  yesterday  by  William 
N.  McNair,  noted  attorney  and  civic  leader  of  Pittsburgh. — Staten 
Island  Advance,  10-6-31. 

The  following  lines  are  typical  of  letter  reponses  to  Mr.  McNair's 
talks: 

In  behalf  of  the  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Kiwanis  Club  I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  sending  Mr.  McNair  to  us.  He  gave  us  a  fine  talk  containing  much 
to  think  about.  We  had  as  guests  to  hear  Mr.  McNair  our  mayor, 
two  ex-mayors,  the  board  of  assessors,  the  secretary  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Mr.  McNair  has  a  charming  personality,  held  his  audi- 
ence well,  and  answered  many  questions. — Mr.  G.N.  Willis,  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  9-16-31. 

We  wish  to  express  our  gratitude  for  your  time  and  for  the  worth- 
while message  which  you  presented  before  our  club  at  our  meeting 
yesterday.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  receive  your  views,  and  certainly 
you  have  started  a  storm  of  healthy  discussion  on  this  very  live  ques- 
tion. It  is  our  hope  that  we  will  again  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
from  you  in  the  near  future. — Mr.  Hugh  S.  Fifield,  Treasurer,  Kiwanis 
Club  of  Boston,  Mass.,  9-9-31. 

From  what  the  writer  could  gather  after  the  meeting  our  member- 
ship was  very  much  impressed  in  regard  to  your  plan  of  taxation  and 
wish  that  you  might  have  had  more  time  to  have  given  us  further  infor- 
mation. Possibly  at  some  later  date  it  may  be  convenient  for  you  to 
return  to  us,  and  I  know  that  our  members  would  be  happy  for  your 
doing  so.— Mr.  A.  L.  Harbourt,  Kiwanis  Club  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  9-28-31. 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  your  very  interesting  presentation  on 
the  Pittsburgh  Plan  of  Taxation  at  our  meeting  today.  I  can  assure 
you  that  it  was  enjoyed  by  everyone  present. — Sol  Berla,  Kiwanis 
Club  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  10-1-31. 

As  you  could  judge  for  yourself,  the  topic  was  very  well  received 
and  I  believe  that  the  ideas  you  advocate  will  find  a  favorable  response 
in  our  local  communities. — Mr.  Marcel  Villanucva,  East  Orange 
Lions'  Club,  N.  J.,  9-30-31. 

Prof.  Harry  Gunnison  Brown,  Columbia,  Mo. — While  Professor 
Brown's  available  time  for  outside  lectures  is  limited,  parts  of  his  vaca- 
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tions  for  the  past  two  years  have  been  used  to  excellent  advantage. 
In  June  of  1930  he  spoke  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  In  June  of  this 
year  he  filled  engagements  in  Michigan  and  Eastern  Canada.  His 
appointments  in  Ontario  were  arranged  through  cooperation  with  the 
Single  Tax  League  of  Ontario,  of  which  Mr.  L.  B.  Walling  is  secretary, 
with  offices  in  Toronto. 

Mr.  Walling  writes  us  that  "Prof.  Brown  made  an  exceedingly  good 
impression  on  this  his  first  visit  to  Ontario.  His  addresses  on  the  taxa- 
tion question,  and  his  showing  up  of  the  fallacies  of  socialism,  were 
among  the  best  we  had  heard." 

The  following  are  quotations  from  some  of  the  news  reports: 

In  addition  to  being  an  interesting  speaker  and  able  debater,  Prof. 
Brown  is  a  gentleman  of  winning  personality,  and  made  many  friends 
during  his  short  visit  to  our  province.  Should  he  come  again,  which 
we  hope  he  will,  we  bespeak  for  him  a  most  hearty  welcome. — Square 
Deal,  Toronto,  July,  1931. 

His  address  on  "Incomes"  was  most  appreciated  by  the  numbers 
present.  Prof.  Brown  has  given  a  great  deal  of  time  and  thought  on 
the  question  as  it  affects  the  Socialist  and  the  ultra-Conservative,  and 
how  best  to  effect  a  compromise. — Belleville,  Ont.,  Intelligencer,  6-24-31. 

John  S.  Codman,  Boston,  Mass. — Mr.  Codman,  known  to  Single 
Taxers  throughout  the  country  for  his  many  active  years  in  the  move- 
ment and  for  his  book,  "Unemployment  and  Our  Revenue  Problem," 
filled  a  number  of  Massachusetts  engagements  during  August,  Septem- 
ber and  October  on  that  very  topic.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Kiwanis 
Club  of  Worcester  on  Oct.  2,  175  men  were  present  in  the  ballroom 
of  the  Bancroft  Hotel  and  all  were  very  much  interested.  Newspaper 
publicity  was  excellent,  the  Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  of  Oct.  4  carry- 
ing quite  a  long  account  and  stating  that  there  were  "knots  of  Kiwan- 
ians  holding  after-meetings  in  the  lobby  and  on  the  street,  discussing 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  George  plan. "  Notices  were  also  carried  in  the 
.Worcester  Evening  Gazette  and  in  the  Boston  Globe.  Mr.  Codman  writes 
the  Lecture  Association:  "I  like  to  get  opportunities  of  this  kind, 
especially  in  these  days  when  I  feel  that  I  am  working  in  conjunction 
with  others  so  that  what  I  do  counts  for  more." 

Mr.  Claude  L.  Watson,  Chicago,  ///.—The  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News 
made  this  statement  in  regard  to  Mr.  Watson:  "Claude  L.  Watson 
has  spoken  before  religious,  scientific  and  business  organizations  in 
almost  every  State  in  the  Union  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  He  is  a 
speaker  of  exceptional  power  and  fluency,  to  which  is  joined  a  breadth 
of  knowledge  and  a  keenness  of  intellect  that  command  the  attention 
of  his  audiences." 

Mr.  Watson  has  three  principal  lectures  on  the  Single  Tax — "Real 
Tax  Relief  for  Industry,"  "Prosperity  Through  Purchasing  Power" 
and  "Why  Poverty  Amidst  Plenty." 

On  Thursday,  Sept.  24,  Mr.  Watson  spoke  before  the  South  Bend 
Kiwanis  Club  at  noon  on  "Real  Tax  Relief  for  Industry. "  About  fifty 
were  present  and  there  was  much  favorable  comment  after  the  meet- 
ing, though  no  open-forum  discussion  was  possible.  In  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  Mr.  Watson  spoke  before  the  newly  organized  Henry 
George  Club  of  South  Bend,  at  which  about  100  were  present,  includ- 
ing Congressman  Samuel  Pettingill  and  Dr.  Elmer  Ward  Cole  of  the 
Christian  Church,  Dr.  Cole  serving  as  chairman.  Dr.  E.  G.  Freyer- 
muth  is  to  be  most  heartily  congratulated  on  his  achievement  in  so 
rapidly  organizing  the  Henry  George  Club  and  arranging  this  meeting. 
Mr.  Watson  is  scheduled  to  speak  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  Elgin, 
111.,  during  November. 

Responses  to  the  work  of  the  Henry  George  Press  Bureau,  which 
Mr.  Watson  is  co-directing  with  Mr.  John  C.  Rose,  of  Pittsburgh,  have 
been  gratifying  and  helpful. 

Edward  P.  E.  Troy,  San  Francisco,  Calif. — During  his  visit  in  Minne- 
apolis early  in  September,  Mr.  Troy  addressed  meetings  of  the  Cheese 
Club  and  of  another  Progressive  Club.  More  than  100  persons  were 
present  at  the  latter  meeting,  including  the  mayor  of  Minneapolis 
and  his  secretary,  the  vice  president  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway, 
a  representative  of  the  American  Electric  Railway  Association,  and 


many  other  influential  people.     Mr.  Troy  visited  with   Senator  S.  A. 
Stockwell  during  his  stay  in  Minneapolis. 

John  Lawrence  Monroe,  Chicago,  III. — Speaking  on  "  Restoring  Pros- 
perity by  Rational  Taxation,"  Mr.  Monroe  filled  some  of  Mr.  McNair's 
"overflow"  engagements  in  Lawrence,  Taunton,  Lowell,  Athol  and 
Chicopee,  Mass.;  in  East  Hampton,  N.  Y.,  and  in  Newark  and  Penns 
Grove,  N.  J.  As  a  result  of  these  talks  a  known  134  inches  of  newspaper 
publicity  was  received  for  the  Sfngle  Tax  in  ten  different  papers,  seven 
being  dailies  and  three  weeklies,  an  average  of  over  a  half-column  to. 
each  paper. 

BOOK  REVIEW 

ECONOMIC  REFORM  UNDER  THE  GUISE  OF  FICTION.* 

For  a  single  tax  "for  revenue  only,"  but  for  distribution  of  excess 
profits  to  the  workers,  this  not  uninteresting  story  by  Test  Dalton 
(Lowe  Shearon)  is  written. 

We  cannot  be  expected  to  endorse  its  political  economy,  but  it  is 
ingeniously  presented  and  it  had  the  endorsement  of  the  late  president 
of  Yale  University,  Arthur  T.  Hadley.  "Profits"  is  always  a  vague 
term,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  inseparable  from  wages.  Indeed  profits, 
are  wages  where  they  are  not  monopoly  returns. 

We  can  at  least  commend  the  humanitarian  spirit  in  which  the  book 
is  written,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  proposal  is  set  forth 
is  not  a  little  infectious. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

WHY  PAY  GRANDPAPA'S  GAMBLING  DEBTS? 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

Judge  Jackson  H.  Ralston  is  troubled  lest  we  charge  the  payment 
of  war  debts  to  land  values.  He  need  not  be,  as,  both  by  precept  and 
example,  it  is  becoming  daily  more  evident  that  hardly  any  of  the  war 
bonds  will  ever  be  paid,  even  if  they  could  be,  which  is  not  likely.  Why 
should  we  pay  grandpapa's  gambling  debts?  BOLTON 


.    vvuy 
lALL. 


MR.  RALSTON  ADDS  TO  THE  DISCUSSION 
EDITOR  LAND  AND  FREEDOM: 

May  I  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  two  letters  appearing  in  the 
September-October  issue  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  relative  to  a  letter 
of  my  own  pointing  out  that  Massachusetts  offers  the  best  oppor- 
tunity in  the  United  States  for  a  vigorous  campaign  looking  to  the 
ultimate  adoption  of  the  Single  Tax? 

Reading  the  letter  of  Mr.  Thomas  N.  Ashton  I  am  compelled  to  con- 
clude with  regret  that  I  did  not  make  my  position  entirely  clear.  I 
am  prepared  to  believe  that  any  application  to  the  Legislature  in 
Massachusetts  would  be  barren  of  results.  The  fact  is  that  in  Massa- 
chusetts, because  of  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  country  districts, 
the  Legislature  cannot  with  success  be  asked  to  do  anything  of  a  radi- 
cal nature.  The  Legislature  is  as  to  its  majority  elected  by  and  rep- 
resents a  minority  of  the  people.  Our  appeal  must  be  to  the  majority 
of  the  people — 'not  the  majority  of  the  Legislature. 

The  appeal  the  Single  Taxers  must  make,  therefore,  is  to  the  people , 
and  this  can  be  readily  made  through  the  Initiative,  as  I  pointed  out. 
There  is  no  State  in  the  Union  where  it  can  be  so  easily  and  so  success- 
fully made.  There  must  be  put  forward  a  constitutional  amendment. 
That  this  is  first  submitted  to  the  Legislature  is  a  matter  of  no  moment. 
Whatever  the  Legislature  may  or  may  not  do  of  its  own  volition,  the 
measure  ultimately  goes  to  the  people. 

I  do  not  in  any  respect  ask  that  Massachusetts  should  launch  "a 
programme  for  legislative  amendments  on  tax  laws,"  as  Mr.  Ashton 
seems  to  suggest  is  my  proposition. 

The  essential  point  of  Mr.  Byington's  article  seems  to  be  that  he 
thinks  that  Vermont  offers  a  better  field  for  action  than  Massachusetts. 
In  a  fashion  I  would  think  that  he  answers  himself  when  he  points 

*The  Richest  Man  on  Earth,  by  Test  Dalton.  Cloth,  256  pp.  Price 
$2.  Lowe  Shearon,  Publisher,  359  Front  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 
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out  the  difficulty  of  getting  legislators  to  agree  in  advance  to  any  re- 
form and  the  paucity  of  workers  in  Vermont. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  if  we  have  not  enough  workers  inspired  to 
real  action  in  Massachusetts,  our  cause  will  be  barren  of  results  of 
moment  for  a  long  time  to  come.  I  had  hoped  that  the  State  possessed 

i  enough  men  of  real  conviction  and  energy  to  win  success,  and  f  shall 
not  yet  despair.  JACKSON  H.  RALSTON. 

NEWS  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS 

THE  committee  which  called  on  President  Hoover  at  the  White 
House  embraced  the  following  persons:  Dr.  Mark  Millikin  of  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  Chairman;  Clayton  J.  Ewing,  Charles  R.  Eckert,  James  F. 
Morton,  John  Lawrence  Monroe,  A.  H.  Swope,  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Eckert 
and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Swope. 

The  committee  was  escorted  to  the  White  House  and  presented  to 
the  President  by  Congressman  Clyde  Kelly,  of  Braddock,  Pa.,  who  is 
sympathetic  with  the  economic  principles  of  Henry  George.  The  inter- 
view was  held  at  12:30  on  Wednesday,  October  14,  and  owing  to  the 
hour  set  several  other  prominent  Single  Taxers  named  on  the  committee 
and  present  at  Baltimore,  the  convention  still  in  session,  were  unable 
to  participate. 

UNDER  the  auspices  of  the  Woman's  Single  Tax  Club  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  a  post-convention  meeting  was  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Walter 
I.  Swanton  on  Wednesday  evening,  October  21.  The  visiting  speakers 
were  Clayton  J.  Ewing,  President  of  the  Chicago  Single  Tax  Club, 
and  Percy  R.  Williams,  Secretary  of  the  Foundation.  Among  the  other 
speakers  reporting  on  the  Baltimore  convention  were  Western  Starr, 
of  Washington,  and  George  Finger,  former  Mayor  of  Capitol  Heights, 
Md.  The  club  was  well  represented  at  the  Baltimore  convention,  Mrs. 
Swanton,  Mrs.  Gertrude  E.  Mackenzie  and  Miss  A.  I.  Siddall  being 
prominent  in  the  discussions  and  committee  work. 

AN  article  in  the  American  City  for  September  by  Glen  N.  Gardner 
is  entitled  "Why  Not  Pay  for  City  Planning  Out  of  the  Land  Values 
It  Creates?"  The  writer  says: 

"The  highest  land  values  in  a  city  usually  are  concentrated  within 
a  comparatively  few  blocks,  on  neighboring  business  streets.  Great 
reduction  in  land  values  is  to  be  noted  within  a  short  distance  outside 
of  such  concentrated  areas.  All  citizens  contribute  to  these  land  values, 
but  landowners  receive  them,  save  for  the  relatively  small  percentage 
allotted  for  taxes.  The  values  thus  received  would  build  and  pave 
many  miles  of  city  streets.  Even  the  building  of  the  public  highway 
similarly  affects  land  values,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  map,  where  a  street, 
leaving  the  'peaks'  of  the  concentrated  district,  cuts  across  town 
toward  the  railroad  yards." 

ONE  man  of  whom  Single  Taxers  all  over  the  world  may  well  be 
proud  is  E.  J.  Craigie,  M.  P.,  member  of  the  South  Australia  House  of 
Assembly.  On  July  22  he  introduced  a  resolution  reciting  that  the 
high-tariff  policy  of  Australia  is  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  Commonwealth,  particularly  in  its  relation  to  agriculture  and 
mining,  and  requesting  the  Federal  Government  to  bring  about  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  at  an  early  date.  Then  the  fur  began  to  fly.  Through 
a  speech  that  covers  fifteen  pages  of  the  report  Mr.  Craigie  stood  his 
ground,  meeting  interruptions  with  good  humor  and  showing  a  wide 
and  exact  familiarity  with  economic  conditions.  In  the  month  of  June 
Mr.  Craigie  faced  the  House  on  the  land  question,  and  on  this  occasion 
showed  how  well  equipped  he  is  to  deal  with  the  deeper  fundamentals 
of  social  economics.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  reply  to  a  member 
he  cited  as  an  authority  the  work  of  Emil  Jorgensen,  "False  Educa- 
tion in  Our  Colleges  and  Universities."  Later  we  will  try  to  give  cita- 
tions from  Mr.  Craigie's  speeches  in  the  splendid  fight  he  is  waging. 

MARTIN  B.  LEISSER,  dean  of  Pittsburgh  painters,  who  was  a  friend 
of  Andrew  Carnegie  and  painted  his  portrait,  and  also  a  friend  of 


Eugene  V.  Debs,  whose  portrait  he  painted,  is  eighty-six  years  of  age, 
but  runs  up  and  down  stairs  like  a  boy  and  wears  no  glasses.  He  dashes 
off  to  Europe  or  the  Canal  Zone  whenever  he  feels  the  urge,  the  Pitts- 
burgh Press  tells  us  in  a  recent  sketch  of  this  remarkable  man.  He  calls 
himself  a  Socialist,  but  he  believes  in  the  Single  Tax  as  propounded 
by  Henry  George  and  is  quoted  by  the  Press  as  saying:  "The  idea  is  to 
concentrate  all  taxes  on  land  values  and  to  abolish  all  other  forms  of 
taxation.  The  purpose  is  to  do  away  with  land  monopoly  and  land 
speculation  and  to  open  up  the  land  to  whom  it  belongs."  H.  W.  Noren, 
who  knows  him  well,  says  he  reads  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  and  the  Com- 
monweal of  London.  He  regards  Socialism  as  a  cooperative  democracy 
and  holds  that  the  Single  Tax  system  is  essential  as  a  basis.  Mr.  Noren 
says  he  is  the  most  sincere  man  he  ever  met. 

IN  a  recent  article  Norman  Thomas  writes  as  follows:  "  If  land,  coal 
and  oil  and  the  stocks  of  great  corporations  are  to  be  privately  owned 
we  shall  have  exploitation  of  the  workers  and  wild,  chaotic  and  plan- 
less waste  no  matter  what  kind  of  a  money  system  we  have." 

HON.  CHARLES  O'CONNOR  HENNESSY  sent  the  following  cablegram 
from  England:  "Deeply  shocked  and  grieved  by  news  of  the  death 
of  James  R.  Brown,  follower  of  Henry  George  and  devoted  preacher 
and  worker  for  economic  justice."  J.  M.  Holmes,  lieutenant  in  the 
navy,  also  sent  a  telegram  reading  in  part  as  follows:  "To  my  departed 
friend  James  R.  Brown :  Thy  spirit  is  freed  to  dwell  forever  where  men 
are  found  who  battled  for  justice. " 

THE  New  York  Herald  Tribune  published  a  special  article  of  great 
importance  in  a  recent  Sunday  issue  entitled  "Farms  Limited  by  Large 
Estates  in  Argentina."  And  the  article  states  that  only  5  per  cen£  of 
the  total  population  of  Argentina  are  landowners.  All  measures  of 
agricultural  relief  are  nullified  by  an  unbalanced  land  holding  system, 
it  is  stated,  which  is  a  euphony  for  land  monopoly  prevailing  in  dif- 
ferent forms  everywhere. 

THE  Right  Rev.  Reginald  W.  Weller,  retired  Bishop  of  Fond  du 
Lac,  declared  at  the  recent  convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Denver  "that  sin  was  the  cause  of  our  depression."  True,  but  whose? 

WE  regret  the  passing  of  a  friend  in  the  death  of  Cedric  Long,  Gen- 
eral Secretary  of  the  Cooperative  League  and  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  whom 
we  have  sat  in  committee  many  times.  He  was  a  comparatively  young 
man  and  was  endeared  to  his  many  friends  by  his  high  ideals  and  fine 
qualities. 

ATTORNEY  WILLIAM  McNAiR  has  started  a  campaign  for  tax  reform 
in  Wilkins  Township,  Pa.  Andrew  Jf.  McKeever,  the  tax  collector, 
has  declared  that  the  large  landowner  is  assessed  at  20  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  his  holdings,  while  the  small  owner  pays  on  an  assessment 
of  from  60  to  80  per  cent  of  the  value  of  his  property.  Mr.  McNair, 
addressing  a  meeting  of  more  than  one  thousand  persons  demanding 
a  tax  survey,  said: 

"If  cities  would  collect  'economic  rent'  on  vacant  land  it  would 
open  up  opportunities  for  employment.  This  fact  has  been  recognized 
by  leading  economists  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  but  they  have  not 
received  publicity.  The  business  man  has  not  been  reached." 

EDWARD  WHITE,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  chairman  of  the  Car 
Riders'  Defense  Committee,  who  are  working  for  a  6-cent  fare  ordi- 
nance. The  companies  are  fighting  for  a  10-cent  fare.  Edward  White's 
committee  urge  public  acquisition  and  the  separating  of  the  cost  of 
the  plant  and  operation  and  asking  the  citizens  to  pay  for  what  they  get. 

HAROLD  SUDELL  rebukes  the  New  Republic  for  its  silence  on  the 
Single  Tax  question  and  compares  it  with  conservative  newspapers 
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like  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  which  publishes  many  letters  on 
the  question. 

A  STOCKHOLM  economist,  Bertil  Nystrom,  has  suggested  as  a  solu- 
tion of  the  unemployment  problem  the  opening  up  of  undeveloped 
lands  in  different  parts  of  the  earth  in  order  to  give  these  areas  over 
to  the  millions  of  all  lands  who  are  out  of  work.  Our  economist  has 
sensed  the  cause  of  unemployment,  but  in  every  land  where  there  are 
unemployed  he  will  find  undeveloped  lands  at  their  very  doors.  So 
why  send  them  away? 

THE  Roosevelt  Memorial  Association  has  awarded  a  medal  to 
Hamlin  Garland  for  his  contributions  to  American  literature  in  his 
books  on  the  Middle  Border. 

THE  Socialist  candidates  for  Assemblyman  and  Alderman  in  the 
19th  Assembly  District  of  this  city,  one  of  whom  was  our  friend  Edward 
F.  Cassidy,  a  former  Alderman,  announced  on  their  programme, 
"Revision  of  real  estate  taxation  to  recover  for  the  city  the  unearned 
increase  in  land  values  created  by  public  improvements  and  the  growth 
of  the  city." 

THE  City  Affairs  Committee  of  the  City  of  New  York,  of  which  John 
Haynes  Holmes  is  chairman  and  Prof.  John  Dewey  a  member,  appealed 
last  December  to  the  State  Legislative  Commission  on  Taxation  to 
support  an  enabling  act  giving  New  York  City  the  power  to  impose 
a  2  per  cent  land  increment  tax  for  civic  improvements.  The  committee 
did  not  report  on  this  recommendation. 

fn  the  death  of  Joseph  McGuinness,  of  Brooklyn,  in  October  of  this 
year  there  passes  another  of  the  Old  Guard  and  a  man  of  outstanding 
character.  Joe  was  always  a  welcome  guest  at  the  Brooklyn  Single 
Tax  parties  held  at  the  members'  houses,  frequently  at  the  home  of 
Miss  Jennie  Rogers,  and  his  recitation  of  the  "Calf  Path"  by  Sam 
Walter  Foss  was  a  notable  feature  of  the  entertainments.  We  have 
mentioned  his  outstanding  character.  The  story  is  too  long  to  tell  here, 
though  it  may  be  briefly  indicated.  Considering  himself  in  part  respon- 
sible for  a  debacle  that  entailed  losses  to  innocent  investors,  he  volun- 
tarily dug  into  his  own  resources  and  gave  until  it  hurt.  Men  like 
McGuinness  are  rare,  and  the  world  is  richer  for  his  having  lived  in 
it.  He  was  employed  till  the  time  of  his  death  with  the  Franklin  Savings 
Society,  of  which  Charles  O'Connor  Hennessy  is  president. 

HENRY  WARE  ALLEN,  of  Wichita,  Kans.,  writes:  "I  wish  I  might 
meet  you  some  of  these  days  and  have  a  good  long  talk  with  you  and 
tell  you  how  deeply  I  appreciate  the  good  work  you  are  doing."  Mr. 
Allen  is  now  undergoing  an  operation  by  an  eye  specialist  in  the  hope 
of  recovering  his  sight,  and  ou»  readers,  many  of  whom  are  familiar 
with  his  scholarly  contributions  to  the  New  York  Times  and  other 
periodicals,  will  trust  that  such  operation  may  be  successful. 

G.  E.  MECORNEY,  of  Floral  Park,  L.  I.,  writes:  "It  is  too  bad  that 
we  have  lost  Jim  Brown.  A  letter  received  just  before  his  passing 
closed  with  this  expression:  'Call  me  Jim.'"  E.  H.  Boeck,  of  St.  Louis, 
writes:  "  It  was  an  awful  shock  to  learn  of  Mr.  Brown's  death.  He  had 
a  convincing  way  of  delivering  his  message.  His  death  will  cause  a  gap 
in  the  ranks  impossible  at  this  time  to  fill. " 

HON.  Dow  DUNNING,  of  Idaho,  veteran  of  our  movement,  is  not  in 
the  least  disheartened.  Indeed,  he  writes  under  date  of  Sept.  22:  "I 
am  well  satisfied  with  the  progress  the  Single  Tax  is  making  in  the  minds 
of  thinking  men  in  every  civilized  country  of  the  world." 

Farm  and  Dairy,  an  important  farm  paper  published  in  Peterborough, 
Ont.,  commenting  on  increased  farm  tenancy,  suggests  that  one  of  the 


best  remedies  for  this  condition  "would  be  to  replace  the  heavy  taxes 
the  farmers  are  paying  by  a  provincial  tax  on  land  values,  not  on  land . 
*     *     The  public  has  a  right  to  share  in  the  value  it  creates." 

Miss  ANTOINETTE  KAUFMANN,  efficient  secretary  of  the  Robert 
Schalkenbach  Foundation,  reports  that  from  May  20  of  this  year  2,124 
Single  Tax  books  have  been  sold  and  distributed.  Since  August  25,000 
circulars  containing  President  Butler's  address  on  Henry  George  have 
been  distributed  to  editors,  to  persons  whose  names  have  been  sent  in, 
and  to  those  doing  their  own  distributing  The  Moses  pamphlet — 
Henry  George's  wonderful  address  on  the  Hebrew  lawgiver — has  been 
sent  to  600  rabbis.  E.  B.  Swinney,  of  Los  Angeles,  has  ordered  10,000 
copies  of  George's  "Causes  of  Business  Depression." 

FOR  the  last  four  months  Morris  Van  Veen  has  made  addresses  every 
Saturday  evening  at  Broadway  and  97th  Street,  this  city;  every  Mon- 
day evening  at  146th  Street  and  Broadway,  and  on  every  Thurs- 
day evening  at  159th  Street  and  5th  Avenue,  weather  permitting.  He 
has  also  spoken  at  the  Hamilton  Community  Council,  answering  Mrs. 
Hanning,  Governor  Roosevelt's  representative  on  the  Housing  Com- 
mission. He  also  answered  Prof.  Reis  at  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association's  23d  Street  and  7th  Avenue  Branch.  He  also  spoke  at  a 
great  gathering  at  Columbus  Circle,  59th  Street  and  Broadway,  and  was 
assisted  on  this  occasion  by  J.  P.  Kohler,  who  gave  a  splendid  presenta- 
tion of  the  Land  for  the  People.  Mr.  Max  Berkowitz,  who  has  become 
quite  an  adept  in  the  answering  of  questions,  assisted  at  the  97th  Street 
gatherings. 

MRS.  JEAN  H.  SUTHERLAND,  of  Eugene,  Ore.,  writes:  "  I  am  terribly 
sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  James  R.  Brown.  I  have  followed  the 
accounts  of  his  lectures  with  great  joy. "  Incidentally  it  may  be  said 
that  Mrs.  Sutherland  is  the  daughter  of  our  old  friend  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, of  Pender  Island,  British  Columbia. 


CHARLES  O'CONNOR  HENNESSY  while  abroad   addressed  a  letter  to 
the  members  of  the  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation  which  contain 
this  interesting  bit: 

"  I  made  a  flying  trip  (literally)  to  Denmark  and  spent  three  days 
in  comradeship  and  counsel  with  the  splendid  body  of  men  and  women 
who  are  carrying  on  Henry  George  propaganda  there.  The  movement 
there  is  steadily  going  forward.  It  has  three  strong  Henry  George  men 
in  the  Danish  Parliament,  besides  a  complete  majority  of  sympathizers 
in  the  Lower  House,  and  confidently  expects  to  increase  the  representa- 
tion to  ten  or  fifteen  at  the  next  elections.  More,  of  course,  I  must  tell 
you  later." 

Grundskyld,  Danish  organ  of  the  Henry  George  movement,  pictures 
in  its  October  number  a  group  of  Single  Tax  leaders  in  which  Mr. 
Hennessy  is  a  conspicuous  figure  seated  near  the  monument  to  Sophus 
Berthelsen. 

AMONG  those  who  spoke  at  the  Baltimore  Conference,  and  to  whom 
reference  is  omitted  in  our  running  story,  was  George  Lloyd,  of  Brook- 
lyn, who  enlivened  the  proceedings  of  one  of  the  sessions  with  a  charac- 
teristic presentation  of  the  Georgeist  philosophy.  Those  present  knew 
Lloyd  by  reputation,  and  were  much  pleased  to  have  a  taste  of  his 
quality. 


So  FAR,  E.  B.  Swinney  has  distributed  this  year  more  than  50,000 
pieces  of  literature  to  business  and  professional  men  and  women  of 
Los  Angeles. 

JOHN  PAUL,  of  London,  England,  editor  of  Land  and  Liberty,  informs 
us  in  a  letter  dated  Oct.  22  that  more  than  6,000  copies  of  George's 
works  have  been  distributed  and  over  8,000  are  on  sale  in  the  book 
shops. 
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EDGAR  A.  BEHREND,  2803  Woodjey  Road  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C., 
will  purchase  the  following: 

Copies  of  all  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn  newspapers  featuring 
the  death  and  funeral  of  Henry  George. 

One  copy  of  the  centennial  number  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
dated  Jan.  12,  1901. 

One  complete  copy 'of  seventieth  anniversary  number  of  the  New 
York  Times,  dated  Sept.  18,  1911. 

One  complete  copy  of  seventieth  anniversary  number  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  dated  Oct.  26,  1911. 

All  special  numbers  of  New  York  World,  and  the  Political  Supple- 
ment published  by  the  New  York  Sun  on  a  certain  Sunday  in  June, 
1912. 

FRANK  STEPHENS  writes:  "My  wife  asked  me  this  morning  what  I 
thought  of  your  editorial  writing."  My  reply  was,  "Right  next  to 
that  of  Henry  George.  So  you  see  I  have  an  appreciation,  even  if  we 
have  semi-occasional  differences  of  opinion."  Praise  from  Sir  Hubert. 

AMONG  the  tributes  to  James  R.  Brown  we  should  find  place  for  the 
following : 

"The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Robert  Schalkenbach  Founda- 
tion learns  with  the  most  profound  regret  of  the  sudden  death  on  Sun- 
day, Sept.  20,  1931,  of  James  R.  Brown,  a  member  of  this  Foundation 
and  long  a  conspicuous  and  energetic  advocate  of  the  Single  Tax  philos- 
ophy, and  offers  its  sympathy  to  his  family  in  their  bereavement." 

LAND  in  the  Turkish  Republic  is  now  subject  to  a  tax  as  provided 
in  the  act  of  the  Grand  National  Assembly  on  June  27,  1931.  Vacant 
lots  are  not  exempt,  but  newly  planted  vineyards  and  rose  gardens, 
newly  planted  orchards  and  land  reclaimed  for  agriculture  are  exempt 
for  varying  periods.  At  least  a  beginning  has  been  made,  and  the 
Turkish  Republic  is  to  be  congratulated. 

STANLEY  LARKIN  writes  from  New  South  Wales,  Australia:  "I  re- 
cently read  the  striking  book  of  Mr.  Geiger's,  'The  Philosophy  of 
Henry  George.'  This  work  is  almost  beyond  praise  and  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  events  in  the  history  of  the  movement.  Mr.  Geiger 
has  done  a  work  which  required  doing,  and  has  done  it  in  a  way  that 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired." 

HERE  is  the  last  letter  written  by  James  R.  Brown,  who  died  the 
following  day.  It  is  addressed  to  his  friend  Frederic  C.  Leubuscher, 
at  whose  home  in  New  Jersey  he  was  taken  after  the  attack  that  pros- 
trated him: 

"  I  am  back  at  my  desk,  feeling  a  good  deal  better,  but  not  up  to  par 
yet.  I  do  want  to  thank  you  for  the  kindness  shown  me  at  your  house- 
hold. In  all  my  life  I  was  never  more  kindly  treated,  nor  did  I  ever 
enjoy  hospitality  more  genuine  in  nature  than  I  received  at  your  home. 
Everybody  was  just  as  kind  as  they  could  be.  They  made  it  almost 
pleasant  to  be  sick,  so  I  want  to  thank  you  and  yours  most  sincerely 
and  appreciatingly  for  this  great  kindness.  Any  time  I  know  I  am  going 
to  be  sick  I'm  going  to  be  sick  in  your  neighborhood  so  I  can  turn  in 
at  your  house. " 

CHARLES  G.  MERRELL,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  writes: 
"I  have  just  received  the  last  number  of  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  and 
I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  quality  of  your  editorials  and  the 
articles  you  are  able  to  maintain  in  this  publication.  Every  time  I 
read  it  I  am  impressed  with  the  value  of  your  paper  and  regret  that  it 
cannot  have  a  very  much  wider  circulation." 

IN  a  letter  to  President  Hoover,  K.  P.  Alexander,  of  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  writes,  after  submitting  a  number  of  recommendations: 

"A  mere  gradual  substitution  in  the  incidence  of  taxation — from 
tax-crushed  business  and  industry  to  land  values — would  truly  make 
the  United  States  the  most  generally  prosperous  nation  in  the  world 
This  change  would  withdraw  from  no  producer  a  cent  of  his  annual 
earnings,  and  would  start  the  wheels  of  industry  whirling  with  unprec- 
edented rapidity." 

E.  H.  BOECK,  of  St.  Louis,  writes:     "I  often  think  that  our  best 


Single  Taxer  is  LAND  AND  FREEDOM.  It  is  so  refreshing  to  those  that 
see  our  version  of  economic  justice  and  is  a  mine  of  knowledge  for 
others.  The  souls  of  Tom  Paine  and  Henry  George  must  be  its  strongest 
guides." 

FOUR  students  of  the  Houston  Law  School  debated  the  question 
recently,  "  Resolved  that  the  Single  Tax  as  advocated  by  Henry  George 
should  replace  our  present  system."  This  led  the  Houston  Post-Dis- 
patch to  print  a  lengthy  article  on  the  history  of  the  movement  in  that 
city,  with  portraits  of  the  old  Log  Cabin  contingent  led  by  J.  J.  Pas- 
toriza  and  H.  F.  Ring,  who  have  passed  away,  and  others  still  living, 
among  the  latter  being  our  friend  P.  Schwander.  It  is  recalled  in  the 
Post-Dispatch  article  that  the  Single  Tax  plan,  limited,  of  course,  by  the 
laws  of  the  State,  was  in  operation  in  Houston  until  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  declared  it  unconstitutional.  J.  J.  Pastoriza,  whose 
name  many  of  our  readers  will  recall,  was  Mayor  of  Houston,  though 
before  that  time  had  succeeded  in  putting  into  effect  a  modified  form 
of  Single  Tax.  The  article  should  awaken  renewed  interest  in  the  pro- 
posal to  concentrate  taxation  on  land  values. 

THE  Athol,  Mass.,  Transcript  of  Sept.  23  published  a  nearly  two- 
column-length  report  of  John  Lawrence  Monroe's  recent  address  be- 
fore the  Rotary  Club  of  Athol. 

WE  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  David  S.  Fraser,  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  for  many  years  an  active  Single  Taxer  and  friend  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Commonwealth  Land  Party  and 
stumped  for  the  cause  from  a  soap  box.  Always  an  effective  speaker, 
he  did  splendid  work.  He  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1854.  He  was 
in  the  coffee  business  in  Providence  under  the  firm  name  of  Fra'ser 
Bros.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  four  children. 

WE  have  received  the  farewell  number  of  the  Star  of  Malta,  which, 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Geoghegan,  has  been  for  some  time  a  mili- 
tant Single  Tax  journal. 

OUR  old  friend  Poultney  Bigelow,  of  Malden-on-Hudson,  paid  a 
recent  visit  to  Poultney,  Vt.,  where  a  great  reception  was  tendered 
him.  There  had  been  some  investigation  of  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
the  town,  and  into  this  Mr.  Bigelow  had  made  some  interesting  re- 
searches, the  result  of  which  he  outlined  in  an  address  at  the  town  hall. 

WE  have  received  the  California  Progressive,  a  four-page  semi- 
monthly paper  edited  by  A.  J.  Sammis  and  devoted  to  public  owner- 
ship. 

"THE  Philosophy  of  Henry  George,"  by  Dr.  George  Raymond 
Geiger,  with  which  young  Mr.  Geiger  won  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy, is  reviewed  in  Land  and  Liberty  of  London  by  Henry  George 
Chancellor. 

THE  Oct.  2  and  3  issues  of  the  Seattle  Times  carry  fire-eating  letters 
to  the  editor  from  Mr.  A.  Freeland  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Booth,  respectively, 
both  of  Seattle.  Let  us  quote  a  few  lines  from  each  letter: 

Mr.  Freeland — "For  some  time  Hearst  has  been  vociferously  clamor- 
ing for  a  $5,000,000,000  federal  bond  issue  to  care  for  the  unemployed. 
Now,  out  of  the  fullness  of  his  infinite  wisdom  he  offers  his  corollary 
— his  method  of  paying  for  this  bond  issue — the  sales  tax.  .  .  .  The 
120,000,000  producers  of  America  have  that  many  backs  to  clothe 
and  mouths  to  fill.  Let  them  pay  for  the  bond  issue  as  well  as  the  in- 
terest on  it,  while  the  3,000,000  who  control  the  bulk  of  the  country's 
natural  resources,  mineral,  timber,  power  and  business  sites,  lend  the 
$5,000,000,000  and  collect  the  interest  on  it!  How  simple!" 

Mr.  Booth — "  If  there  is  one  tax  that  landed  privilege  desires  above 
all  others  it  is  the  sales  tax.  To  take  taxes  off  the  source  of  all  wealth 
— to  wit,  the  land — and  put  it  over  on  the  food,  clothing  and  shelter 
of  the  toiling  masses  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  by  the 
great  landed  interests  in  the  cities  of  the  country," 
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WE  learn  from  Hartley  Dennett,  of  East  Alstead,  N.  H.,  that  his 
town  has  been  endowed  by  a  half-million-dollar  bequest  from  the  will 
of  an  eighty-year-old  resident.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  kind-hearted 
though  uneconomic  philanthropist  to  save  the  people  taxes.  But  Mr. 
Dennett  tells  us  this:  "I  am  now  noting  that  the  real  estate  boys  are 
using  this  tax  immunity  (it  will  more  than  cover  the  present  tax  levy, 
but  only  $100,(X)0  comes  into  use  next  year,  the  rest  after  the  widow's 
death)  for  a  booster  for  their  offerings.  The  law  of  rent  in  operation — • 
the  benefits  all  attach  to  the  land." 

During  the  summer  East  Alstead  is  a  great  settlement  for  first  and 
second  generation  Single  Taxers,  the  law  of  rent  notwithstanding. 
When  a  LAND  AND  FREEDOM  correspondent  recently  was  at  the  Brick 
House,  as  the  Dennett  home  is  known,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
with  Dr.  Lincoln  Chase,  Fairhope  enthusiast;  Heman  and  Mary  Chase, 
son  and  daughter  of  Dr.  Chase,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Devon  Dennett, 
of  Astoria,  L.  I.,  as  well  as  their  friends,  Miss  Edith  Newlin  and  Miss 
Anna  Nilsson. 

JUDGE  A.  B.  PITTMAN,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  a  letter  to  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM  advocating  that  city  as  the  convention  seat  of  the  next  Con- 
gress of  the  Henry  George  Foundation,  writes: 

"I  recall  with  pleasure  meeting  and  talking  to  Louis  F.  Post,  John 
Z.  White,  Herbert  Bigelow,  Joseph  Pels  and  Dan  Keifer.  Each  and 
every  one  of  these  has  been  here,  else  I  should  have  known  them 
only  through  knowledge  of  their  Doings  and  Writings.  So  much  for 
my  selfish  motive! 

"Another  reason  I  urge  is  this.  Dr.  W.  D.  Gaither,  Abe  Waldauer 
and  I  have  preached  Single  Tax  around  Memphis  for  years  without 
having  made  much  impression.  Whether  this  is  chargeable  to  us,  or 
to  the  hook-worm,  I'd  like  to  know.  If  you  hold  a  meeting  here  and 
fail  to  provoke  thought  I'll  know  where  the  trouble  lies." 

HOLLIS  C.  JOY,  of  San  Jose,  Calif.,  writes  us  in  somewhat  pessimistic 
vein:  "What  a  glorious  opportunity  we  seem  to  have,  yet  I  am  skep- 
tical about  the  public  paying  much  attention.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
all  the  jobless  here  talk  nothing  but  socialism  and  communism — and 
they  are  active." 

JAMES  B.  ELLERY  in  his  new  home  at  Annisquam,  Mass.,  to  which 
town  he  has  moved  from  Erie,  Pa.,  is  not  idle.  He  is  carrying  on  in  the 
Gloucester  Times  a  controversy  with  a  Mr.  Davis,  a  lawyer  and  one 
of  the  five  members  of  the  Gloucester  City  Council.  The  debate  is  so 
interesting  that  we  wish  we  had  space  to  print  it. 

MR.  E.  J.  BURKE,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  comments  on  Gerard  Swope's 
plan  for  setting  the  world  right  in  the  Boston  Herald,  and  the  editor 
heads  it,  "Says  Henry  George's  Plan  Is  Superior  to  Swope's." 

S.  M.  DINKINS,  of  Selma,  Ala.,  publishes  the  Standard,  a  four-page 
paper,  in  which  there  is  a  lot  of  vigorous  and  courageous  writing.  He 
is  a  Single  Taxer  of  the  deep-eyed  sort  and  injects  a  good  deal  of  humor 
into  the  paper,  as  witness  this: 

"  In  the  previous  issue  of  this  paper  the  printer  dealt  somewhat  ruth- 
lessly with  our  spelling,  punctuation  and  capitalization.  But  he  is  a 
jolly  dog.  He  tried  to  compliment  us  by  saying  that  the  readers  would 
be  so  much  absorbed  in  the  subject-matter  they  would  not  notice  the 
mistakes." 

To  OUR  army  of  letter  writers  must  be  added  Gunnar  Naumann,  of 
Nucla,  Colo.,  whose  communications  appear  in  The  Progressive  of  Madi- 
son, Wis.  Mr.  Naumann  writes  under  date  of  Oct.  12;  "LAND  AND 
FREEDOM  is  wonderfully  clear  in  teaching  the  principles  of  social  econo- 
my and  justice." 

DR.  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER,  president  of  Columbia  University, 
has  named  a  committee  of  thirteen  to  undertake  a  scientific  study  of 
the  possible  use  of  economic  pressure  by  the  United  States  on  any 
nation  going  to  war  in  violation  of  treaty  provisions.  Among  those 
named  by  President  Butler  on  such  committee  we  note  the  name  of 
Bolton  Smith,  of  Memphis,  veteran  Single  Taxer  and  publicist. 


MR.  HENRY  Ware  Allen,  of  Wichita,  Kans.,  in  a  letter  to  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  of  Denver,  writing  of  the  triennial  convention  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  suggests  that  they  could  have  made  use  of  a  splendid 
opportunity  at  this  time  had  they  set  aside  a  day  to  the  discussion  of 
the  present-day  depression  and  the  remedy  advocated  by  Henry 
George.  Mr.  Allen  indicates  that  the  Henry  George  movement  has 
had  many  distinguished  disciples  among  the  members  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  among  whom  were  Bishop  Williams,  his  daughter,  and  Bishop 
Huntington  and  his  son,  Father  J.  O.  S.  Huntington. 

THE  National  Economic  League  of  Boston,  Mass.,  publishes  am 
organ  called  the  Consensus,  and  in  a  recent  number  discusses  the  cause 
of  economic  depression,  and  prints  communications  from  more  than  a 
hundred  public  men,  economic  professors  and  students  of  economics. 
1  iappily,  the  Single  Tax  is  represented  in  the  persons  of  Lawson  Purely, 
Edmund  J.  Burke,  R.  E.  Chadwick,  David  Woodhead,  E.  M.  Scofield 
and  many  others.  E.  M.  Scofield's  article  is  especially  noteworthy 
and  the  longest.  It  is  interesting  and  occasionally  amusing  to  read  the 
opinions  of  others  included  in  this  array  of  opinions. 

DR.  F.  W.  ROMAN  has  returned  from  Russia  and  has  begun  the  fall 
and  winter  sessions  of  the  Parliament  of  Man.  The  opening  meeting 
in  Los  Angeles  was  largely  attended,  and  Dr.  Roman's  address  was 
devoted  to  what  he  had  observed  of  Russia's  policies  and  conditions. 
He  said  that,  despite  reports  to  the  contrary,  there  was  much  real  priva- 
tion and  want  in  that  country. 

Tax  Facts  for  September  contains  a  leading  editorial  on  Surveyor 
General  Caihvallader  Golden  of  New  York.  General  Golden  was  born 
in  Scotland  in  1688  and  died  fn  1776.  He  is  buried  in  Flushing,  L.  I. 
The  Single  Tax  Year  Book,  edited  by  Joseph  Dana  Miller  and  pub- 
lished in  1917,  contains  a  sketch  of  Surveyor  General  Golden  (see 
page  316). 

A  WISCONSIN  legislative  committee  having  been  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  report  on  the  unemployment  situation,  John  Harrington,  of 
Oshkosh,  sent  a  letter  to  the  Madison  Capital  Times  suggesting  a  sur- 
tax on  land  values  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed. 

DR.  G.   A.   MCDONALD,   of  Yorkton,   Saskatchewan,   Canada,  de- 
livered an  address  recently  to  a  society  of  workmen  outlining  the  real ! 
remedy  for  unemployment  which  was  published  by  the  local  paper. 
The  report  of  the  address  covered  nearly  an  entire  page. 

IN  a  letter  to  the  Seattle  Daily  Times  C.  Arlin  Nave  cites  John  Law- 
rence Monroe's  recent  radio  talk  on  the  Single  Tax  city  of  New  West- 
minster, B.  C. 

THE  Democratic  Women's  Organization  of  the  12th  Congressional 
District  of  Columbus,  O.,  are  issuing  a  twelve-page  monthly  paper. 
In  the  September  number  our  friend  J.  H.  Kauffman  reappears  after 
a  period  of  inactivity  with  an  article  on  "Accounting  in  Government." 

WE  do  not  know  who  it  is  who  writes  the  articles  in  the  Ingram  In- 
stitute News,  but  whoever  it  is  he  writes  extremely  well. 

L.  D.  BECKWITH,  of  the  Stockton  Forum  and  No  Taxes,  lectured  at 
the  luncheon  of  the  Pittsburgh  Henry  George  Club,  his  subject  being, 
"The  Single  Tax  Movement  and  the  Present  Economic  Crisis."  Mr. 
Beckwith  made  many  friends  at  the  Baltimore  Congress. 

UNDER  different  names  John  C.  Rose  is  bombarding  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  with  letters  on  the  economic  situation.  One  of  the  best  of  these 
is  on  William  Green  of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  saying  caustically: 
"President  Green  has  stopped  delivering  patriotic  addresses  and 
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denouncing  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  long  enough  to  pay  some  attention  to  labor 
conditions."  We  trust  the  sarcasm  is  not  lost  on  members  of  the  A. 
F.  of  L. 

THE  California  Progressive,  under  the  editorship  of  A.  J.  Sammis, 
continues  to  be  a  very  lively  and  interesting  semi-monthly  periodical. 
It  is  published  at  1945  Landis  Street,  Los  Angeles. 

THE  September  number  of  our  esteemed  Single  Tax  contemporary 
Progress,  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  is  almost  entirely  occupied  with  an 
interesting  Single  Tax  playlet.  The  author's  name  is  not  given. 

JOHN  MELLOR,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  written  abook  entitled  "Jocko, 
the  Talking  Monkey:  An  Oriental  Legend  Modernized  and  Brought 
Down  to  Date."  The  work  is  in  rhymed  stanzas  and  is  sold  for  25 
cents  in  paper.  The  work  can  be  had  by  addressing  Mr.  Mellor  at  126 
46th  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

THE  Seattle  (Wash.)  Star,  speaking  of  occupation  taxes,  says:  "We 
are,  by  the  way,  against  all  new  taxes.  You  cannot  lower  taxes  by  mak- 
ing new  ones."  It  adds,  "An  economic  programme  is  imperative." 
The  Star  can  also  be  witty  on  occasions,  as,  for  instance:  "The  tariff 
commission  has  reduced  the  duty  on  pipe  organs.  That  was  a  sound 
move." 

SEATTLE  has  two  forward-looking  papers.  The  Star  is  the  foremost . 
The  Daily  Times  is  not  so  good,  though  it  will  publish  Single  Tax  letters. 
A  recent  issue  contains  a  letter  from  Louis  Nash,  who  uses  an  illustra- 
tion made  familiar  to  us  by  the  late  James  R.  Brown.  To  this  the  Times 
.replies,  but  rather  ineffectually. 

COMMENTING  on  the  political  bunk  and  the  parrot  talk  of  present- 
day  leaders  of  public  opinion,  John  J.  Egan  writes  to  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  that  "Capital  punishment  should  be  the  penalty  for 
the  next  man  who  says  he  believes  this  country  fundamentally  sound 
economically,"  which  dictum  we  heartily  echo. 

GRAHAM  PEACE,  editor  of  Commonweal,  of  London,  England,  and 
Rowland  Entwistle  were  candidates  for  Parliament  for  Burslem  and 
Hanley  in  the  Staffordshire  potteries  as  Commonwealth  Land  Party 
nominees.  John  S.  Dane  contributed  $1,000  to  the  campaign  and 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Henry  George  men  of  England  and  America 
asking  for  aid  in  raising  $5,000.  The  election  results  from  these  dis- 
tricts have  not  been  received. 

DR.  L.  C.  CHENOWETH,  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  affirms  the  statement  in  LAND 
AND  FREEDOM  that  he  was  able  to  influence  Claud  L.  Watson,  now  of 
Chicago,  in  that  gentleman's  conversion  to  Henry  George's  principles, 
but  denies  that  he  is  over  eighty  years,  though  admitting  he  is  some- 
what older  than  when  he  talked  to  high  school  boys  in  Webb  City.  Dr. 
Chenoweth  still  meditates  an  attack  on  the  high  schools  of  Joplin,  for 
he  recalls  a  number  of  those  now  prominent  in  the  movement  who  were 
converted  by  the  interest  first  aroused  in  the  essay  contests  he  insti- 
tuted. He  urges  Single  Taxers  everywhere  to  use  this  method  of  stimu- 
lating interest  in  the  question. 

IT  should  be  said  that  the  registration  of  attendants  at  the  Balti- 
more Congress  was  equal  to  that  of  previous  years,  and  that  the  repre- 
sentation included  fifteen  States,  together  with  Canada  and  Cuba. 

THE  election  at  Baltimore  of  officers  of  the  Henry  George  Founda- 
tion to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  as  follows:  George  E.  Evans, 
President;  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  Vice  President;  Mrs.  Anna  George 
deMille,  Honorary  Vice  President;  William  E.  Schoyer,  Treasurer; 


Percy   R.   Williams,   Executive   Secretary;   John   Lawrence    Monroe, 
Associate  Secretary,  and  Francis  W.  Maguire,  Assistant  Secretary. 

MGR.  DANIEL  F.  BURKE,  who  passed  away  in  the  month  of  October, 
has  been  pastor  for  thirty-three  years  of  the  Church  of  St.  Philip  Neri 
in  the  Bronx.  More  than  1 ,500  persons  attended  the  funeral  at  the 
church,  and  Cardinal  Hayes  officiated.  Two  hundred  priests  were 
present.  Father  Burke  was  a  follower  of  Henry  George,  had  been  a 
subscriber  and  contributor  to  this  paper  almost  from  the  beginning, 
and  was  greatly  loved  by  his  parishioners. 


STATEMENT  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  Circulation,  etc. 
required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM,  published  bi-monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  October  1, 
1931,  State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss.: 

Before  me,  a  notary  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the'Editor  of  LAND  AND 
FREEDOM  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required 
by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  Section  443,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor  and  man- 
aging editor  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher:  Single  Tax  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  150  Nassau  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Editor:    Joseph  Dana  Miller,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 

Managing  Editor  :  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  150  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Business  Manager:  Joseph  Dana  Miller,  150  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:    Single  Tax  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Herman 
G.  Loew,  Pros.,  George   R.   Macey,   Sec.,    150   Nassau  Street,   New 
York  City.     None  but  Joseph  Dana  Miller  own  one  per  cent,  or  more 
of  stock. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:     none. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the 
owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholders  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or 
in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation 
for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  para- 
graphs contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  knowledge  and  belief 
as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or 
indirect  in  the  said  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated 

by  him. 

JOSEPH  DANA  MILLER, 

EDITOR. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  23rd  day  of  September,  1931. 
[Seal|  LOUIS  D.  SCHWARTZ,  Notary  Public 

New  York  County. 
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LAND    AND    FREEDOM 


The  Story 
of  Archimedes 


A  terrible  if  ironical  arraignment  of  Land  Monopoly  resurrected 
from  the  writings  of  Mark  Twain  (though  the  origin  of  its  publi- 
cation awaits  identification). 

Dan  Beard,  illustrator  of  Mark  Twain's  "Yankee  in  King 
Arthur's  Court,"  certifies  his  belief  in  its  authenticity. 

Here  is  the  most  trenchant  indictment  of  Land  Monopoly 
ever  written.  Coming  from  a  friend  of  Henry  George,  this 
wonderful  essay  by  Mark  Twain,  the  most  gifted  satirist  of  his 
time,  will  be  a  surprise  to  those  who  know  him  only  as  the 
author  of  such  widely  differing  works  as  "Huckleberry  Finn" 
and  "The  Diary  of  Joan  of  Arc." 

Issued  as  a  12-page  pamphlet  and  sold  at  5  cents  a  single 
copy  and  2  cents  each  in  quantities  of  ten  or  more. 
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Not  A  Single  Tax,  by  Charles  T.  Root 

Sc. 

3.00 

Taxing  Land  Values,  by  Henry  George    - 

Sc. 

3.00 

Single  Tax,  What  It  Is  and  Why  We  Urge  It, 

by  Henry  George 

Sc. 

3.00 

Untaxlng  Industry,  by  Lieut.  J.  M.  Holmes  - 

5c. 

3.00 

Thoughts  on  Natural  Law  in  Civil  Life, 

by  John  H.  Scully 

Sc. 

3.00 

Causes  of  Business  Depression,  by  Charles  G.  Merrell 

3c. 

2.00 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Single  Tax, 
by  James  F.  Morton  -        ------ 

3c. 

2.00 

Better  Than  Socialism,  by  James  F.  Morton 

Sc. 
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Natural  Law  in  the  Economic  World, 
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LAND  AND  FREEDOM 

150  Nassau  Street  N.  Y.  Citi 


Wanted — Memorabilia  of  Dr.  Edward  McGlynn 


At  the  suggestion  of  a  number  of  friends,  albeit  with  misgivings  as  to  my  quali- 
fications and  ability  to  measure  up  to  the  great  task,  I  have  undertaken  the  work  of  writ- 
ing a  life  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  McGlynn,  the  "Soggarth  Aroon"  so  well  known  to 
the  Single  Taxers  of  thirty  years  ago  and  more. 

The  files  of  the  press  of  that  time  are  a  mine  of  information  as  to  his  public  comings 
and  goings  and  utterances,  but  this  is  not  sufficient. 

Among  the  readers  of  "Land  and  Freedom"  must  be  a  considerable  number  who 
enjoyed  the  inestimable  privilege  of  his  personal  acquaintance  and  confidence  —  per- 
chance have  preserved  correspondence  with  him — and  know  facts  and  incidents  regard- 
ing him,  and  showing  his  rare  and  noble  character,  which  have  never  been  published. 

The  editor  and  publisher  of  "Land  and  Freedom"  will  vouch  for  my  responsibility, 
that  all  correspondence  entrusted  to  me  will  be  properly  cared  for  and  returned  to  its 
owner  as  soon  as  possible. 

Let  not  the  memory  of  this  great  priest  perish  from  the  earth. 


STEPHEN      BELL 

Care  of  Commerce  and  Finance  95  Broad  Street,  New  York  City 


